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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Tbb  first  edition  of  this  volume,  isBued  iw  1895,  and  con- 
taining only  the  famous  treatise  of  Posepnj  and  the  discus- 
sions  directly  baaed  upon  it,  was  exhausted  by  an  unexpectedly 
large  demand  from  students,  teachers  and  mining  engineers  in 
practice.  The  Council  of  the  Institute  authorized  the  publi- 
cation of  a  new  edition,  which  was  at  first  designed  to  be  a 
simple  reproduction  of  the  former  one,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Biographical  Notice  of  the  distinguished  author.  But  the 
presentation  of  certain  notable  papers  on  this  subject  at  the 
Washington  meeting  in  February,  1900,  led  to  the  decision 
that  these  papers,  with  the  discussions  thereof,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  edition. 

In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  it  was  found  impossible  to  in- 
clude papers  of  recognized  importance,  published  prior  to  1900, 
or  papers  on  cognate  subjects,  such  as  classifications  of  ore-de- 
posits, descriptions  of  special  deposits,  etc.,  published  since. 
The  Secretary's  Note,  constituting  tbe  Appendix  to  this  volume, 
gives  ample  proof  that  the  valuable  material  of  these  claseee  con- 
tained in  tbe  Transactions  of  the  Institute  far  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  a  single  book.  Indeed,  the  publication  of  the  present  collec- 
tion is  not  intended  to  render  unnecessary  the  consultation  of 
many  papers  not  contained  in  it,  by  any  one  who  would  gain  a 
comprehensive  notion  of  the  science  to  which  it  relates.  Among 
such  papers,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  not  a  few,  equal  in 
value  to  those  which  are  here  reproduced.  With  regard  to  all 
these,  the  Secretary  can  only  express  his  regret  that  they  could 
not  be  included,  and  bis  pride,  nevertheless,  that  the  material 
thus  necessarily  omitted  is  so  abundant  and  so  important. 

R.  W.  Raymond. 

Decembeb,  1901. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  name  of  Franz  Poaepny  appears  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Transaciiona  of  the  Institute  as  one  of  its  foreign  members. 
At  the  Boston  Meeting  of  February,  1888,  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member,  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  and  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  economic  geology,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  science  of  ore-deposits,  which  has  borne  in 
Germany,  at  least,  since  the  days  of  the  brilliant  Cotta,  the  name 
of  Erzlagerstatienlehre.  The  views  of  Cotta  and  his  associates, 
sometimes  called,  for  convenience,  "  the  Freiberg  school,"  dom- 
inated for  a  generation  the  current  theories  and  classifications 
of  mining  en^neers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  excellent  translation  of  Cotta's  text-book  by 
Prof  Frederick  Prime,  one  of  his  pupils,  and  one  of  the  orig- 
inal members  of  the  Institute,  was  for  many  years  the  control- 
ling, and,  indeed,  the  only  easily  available  authority  on  this 
subject  in  the  English  language. 

As  a  personal  triend,  diligent  student  and  hearty  admirer  of 
Bernhard  Cotta,  and  no  less  as  professional  critic  of  his  views, 
I  feel  myself  bound  to  say  that  hia  theories,  as  stated  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  are  still,  to  a  surprising  degree,  valid  and  com- 
prehensive. There  is  scarcely  a  single  modern  modification  of 
them  for  which  he  did  not, with  intuitive  prescience,  leave  a  place. 
On  the.  other  hand,  it  is  a  fair  criticism  of  the  whole  "  Freiberg 
school,"  that  it  gave  too  much  prominence  and  attributed  too 
much  typical  importance  to  fissure-veins  of  the  class  represented 
in  the  Erzgebirge.  Such  writers  as  Groddeek  and  Grimm  have 
undoubtedly  aided  to  modify  this  disproportionate  emphasis. 
But  it  has  not  ceased  to  influence  the  conceptions  entertained 
by  miners,  and  even  by  legislators,  as  the  United  States  mining 
law  (evidently  based  on  the  "  true  fissure-vein  "  as  a  general 
type)  abundantly  demonstrates. 

Posepny  had  contributed  to  the  subject  numerous  mono- 
graphs, throwing  much-needed  light  upon  it  from  the  detailed 
study  of  special  mining  districts.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
devoted  to  this  particular  branch  of  geology,  and  had  occupied 
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Vlll  PREFACE    TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION. 

for  ten  years  a  chair  as  profeBaor  in  the  Przibram  Miuiiig  Acad- 
emy, dealing  exclusively  with  the  theory  of  ore-deposite.  When 
I  urged  him  to  contribute,  for  the  Interoational  Meeting  of  the 
Inatitute  in  1895,  a  paper  on  that  subject,  I  did  not  venture  to 
expect  80  generous  a  response  as  I  received,  in  the  free  dedica- 
tion to  the  Institute  of  &  treatise  comprising  a  summary  of  the 
views  and  observations  of  the  distinguished  author,  and  cover- 
ing the  whole  field  of  his  specialty.  Besides  its  wealth  of  de- 
tails, this  treatise  presents  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
attempt  at  a  genetic  classiiication — a  feature  confessedly  absent 
from  most  earlier  systems. 

The  translation  of  Prof.  Posepny's  work  was  to  me  a  labor 
both  instructive  aud  delightful;  and  I  take  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging here  that  my  task  was  greatly  lightened  in  that 
regard  by  the  marvellous  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  German 
manuscript,  the  whole  of  which  came  to  me  in  the  exquisite 
handwriting  of  Madame  Posepna.  Her  husband  was  for  some 
months  unable  to  write,  by  reason  of  an  injury  to  his  hand. 
Probably  he  regarded  this  accident  as  a  misfortune ;  but  I  trust 
he  will  not  be  oflended  if  I  say  that  his  American  translator 
had  reason  to  take,  with  gratitude,  a  different  view  of  it.* 

My  translation  of  the  paper  itself  has  received  the  author's 
approval ;  but  the  translation  of  his  later  communication,  which 
appears  in  this  volume  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  goes  to 
press  without  final  revision  on  his  part.  I  can  only  inter,  from 
his  omission  to  return  with  corrections  the  copy  sent  him  sev- 
eral months  ago,  that  he  has  not  found  serious  errors  in  it. 

The  presentation  of  this  paper  at  the  Cliicago  Meeting  of 
1893  was  the  signal  for  a  lively  and  interesting  discussion  on 
the  part  of  American  geologists.  That  discussion  haa  by  no 
means  come  to  an  end ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  impulse  thus 
given  to  a  renewed  study  of  this  important  subject  will  continue 
to  operate  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  stop  somewhere,  in  preparing  the  present  volume  for  the  con- 
venient use  of  readers ;  and  the  line  h^  been  drawn  at  the  end 
of  Vol.  XXIV.  of  the  Iransactiona  of  the  Institute,  so  as  to  in- 
clude, with  a  complete  analytical  index,  for  ready  reference, 
both  the  original  paper  and  all  the  discussions  of  it  contained 
in  Vols.  XXm.  and  XXIV.  R.  "W.  Raymond. 


*  See  further  t«mBrl»  in  the  Biognphicil  Notice  of  FoBepaj,  in  this  volume. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  FRANZ  POSEPNT. 

BT  U.    W.   RATMOND,    NEW  TOBK  CFIT. 
(AIluU  HeeUiic.  October.  IBU.) 

On  the  27th  day  of  March  last,  the  day  on  which  the  Florida 
segaions  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute  began  in  Ocala, 
occurred  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  diatingulBhed  honorary 
memhers,  Bergrath  Franz  Poeepny,  of  Vienna,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  the  science  of  ore-deposits  in  the  mining  school  at 
Przibrani,  Bohemia.  Prof  Posepoy  had  greatly  increased  his 
fame  among  American  mining  en^neers,  besides  laying  the 
Institute  under  special  obligations  of  gratitude,  by  the  elabor- 
ate, brilliant  and  suggestive  treatise  on  "  The  Genesis  of  Ore- 
DepoaitB,"  which  he  contributed  to  the  International  meeting, 
held  at  Chicago,  in  1893.  This  essay,  constituting  the  first 
complete  publication  of  the  substance  of  his  course  of  lectures 
at  Przibram,  enriched  and  perfected  by  the  matured  results  of 
his  investigation  and  reflection  down  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
pletion, was  a  free  gift  of  almost  unprecedented  value  to  the 
society  which  had  distinguished  him  by  honorary  membership. 
In  estimating  the  generosity  of  the  author,  it  must  be  borne  iti 
mind  that  the  copyright  of  such  a  work,  the  frnit  of  years  of 
study  and  of  practice  as  an  instructor,  is  of  no  little  value  to 
a  European  professor,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  legitimate  re- 
wards of  his  (otherwise  not  highly-paid)  labor. 

Moreover,  Prof,  Posepny  performed  under  peculiar  difficul- 
ties his  promise  to  contribute  this  treatise.  Apart  from  his 
failing  health,  an  accidental  fall  had  so  crippled  his  hand  that 
he  was  for  months  unable  to  write ;  and  the  whole  of  the  volu- 
minous German  manuscript  had  to  be  dictated  to  his  wife,  in 
whose  exquisitely  clear  and  beautifiil  handwriting  it  came  to 
me  for  translation  and  publication.  That  interesting  labor, 
willingly  performed,  was  greatly  lessened  by  this  circumstance; 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  to  Prof.  Posepny  that  my  per- 
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X  BIoaRAPHICAL   SOTICK  OF   FEANZ   POSEPHT. 

aonal  regret  for  his  accident  was  coasiderablj  mitigated  by  the 
indirect  gain  thus  occasioned  to  his  translator. 

I  trust  that  I  do  not  transgress  propriety  by  saying  in  this 
place  a  few  words  concerning  Madame  Clotilde  Posepni,  who 
accompanied  her  distiQguished  husband  in  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  1876  (as  on  so  many  of  his  other  journeys  and 
expeditions),  and  with  whom  so  many  members  of  the  Institute 
had  the  pleasure  of  becoming  acquainted  at  that  time.  "With 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Lyell,  I  can 
recall  to  mind  no  other  husband  and  wife  so  highly  accom- 
plished, so  thoroughly  united  and  so  mutually  complementary 
in  scientific  work.  In  the  matter  of  languages,  for  instance,  I 
remember  hearing  one  of  them  say  that,  drawing  a  meridian 
through  eastern  Europe,  they  had  divided  the  map  between 
them ;  be  assuming  for  his  province  the  tongues  east  of  that 
line,  while  she  took  care  of  those  to  the  west,  including  all  the 
European  languages  and  literatures  that  we  commonly  regard 
as  required  for  linguistic  accomplishment.  G-erman,  of  course, 
was  common  ground  to  both.  The  inestimable  value  of  such 
a  colleague  to  Prof.  Posepny  is  indicated  abundantly  in  his 
treatise,  already  mentioned,  which  exhibits,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  results  of  much  original  investigation  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  tech- 
nical literature  of  western  nations.  That  treatise  aroused  so 
much  interest  among  mining  engineers  in  this  country,  and 
gave  rise  to  so  much  suggestive  discussion,  that  a  separate  vol- 
ume, containing  the  original  paper,  the  criticisms  which  it 
elicited,  and  Prof.  Posepny's  reply  thereto,  carefully  indexed 
for  convenient  consultation,  has  been  issued  by  the  Institute, 
to  accommodate  instructors  and  students.  It  was  just  aa  this 
edition  wus  leaving  the  press  that  I  received  the  news  of  Prof. 
Posepny's  death ;  and  in  view  of  the  part  which  his  wite  had 
taken  in  his  service  to  the  Institute  and  to  science,  I  inserted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  these  words,*  which  I  here  repeat, 
not  doubting  that  they  will  be  heartily  adopted  by  every  one 
who  shall  read  them  : 


*  This  dedication,  nnd  the  froDtiapiece-porbait  of  Poaepn^,  have  been  omitUd 
from  the  present  volume. 
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BIOOKAPHICAL   NOTICE   OF   FRAHZ    POSBPST.  XI 

TO 

MADAME  CLOTILDE  PoSePNA, 

WIFE,    COMRADE    AND   COLL£AGVB 

07  THE   DISTIN0UI8HED    AND    LAMENTED 

AUTHOR    OF   THIS   TRBATIBB. 

THE   PRESENT    VOLUME   IS   INSCRIBED 

IN   WITNESS    OF    GRATITUDE   FOR    H£B   CO-OPERATION, 

AND   SYMPATHY    WITH    HER    BEREAVEMENT. 

In  attempting  to  sketch  the  career  of  Franz  Posepny,  I  shall 
make  free  use  of  the  appreciative  obituary  notice  written  hy 
his  friend  and  colleague,  Oberbergrath  Ritter  C.  von  Ernst,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Oest.  Zeitsch.  fiir  Berg-  und  SUttenwesen,  and 
published  in  that  journal  April  27,  1895. 

Bom  March  SO,  1836,  at  Starkenbach,  in  Bohemia,  Poaepny, 
after  preliminary  courses  in  various  Bohemian  schools,  entered, 
in  1852,  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Prague,  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  natural  sciences,  for  which  he  had  a  native 
inclination.  In  addition  to  the  prescribed  curriculum,  he  zeal- 
ously frequented  the  lectures  and  practical  exercises  in  botany, 
mineralogy,  geology,  palseontology,  chemistry,  technology,  meU 
allurgy,  etc.  In  order  to  utilize  in  the  department  of  mining 
his  knowledge  of  geology,  he  went,  in  1857,  to  the  mining 
school  at  Przibram,  where  he  was  specially  interested  in  the 
lectures  of  Director  Grimiu  on  the  science  of  ore-deiwsits.  It 
was  from  Grimm  (says  his  German  biographer,  on  the  author 
ity  of  Posepny's  own  notes)  that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
view  that  ore-deposits  are  characteristically  confined  to  decora- 
posed  rocks — a  doctrine  wliich  guided  and  influenced  him  for 
many  years  after.  After  finishing  his  mining  course,  he  en- 
tered (1859)  the  State  service,  and  was  first  assigned,  without 
pay,  to  the  government  bureau  at  Nagybdnya,  and  thence 
(1860),  at  a  salary  of  lees  than  50  cents  a  day,  to  Ohlalapos- 
bdnya,  in  Transylvania.  This  re^on,  with  its  complicated 
mine-workings  and  vein-phenomena,  was  peculiarly  interesting 
and  stimulating  to  an  ardent  young  mining  engrineer  and  in- 
vestigator; but  he  was  condemned  to  the  prosaic  drudgery  of 
auditing  the  old  accounts  of  mines  which  had  been  destroyed 
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in  the  rebellion  of  1848,  and  bis  Huperior  official  diecouraged 
his  studies  underground,  telling  him  that  he  had  "  much  more 
important  things  to  attend  to  than  going  down  into  old  mines, 
which  could  show  him  only  rubbish  and  dirt."  He  was 
obliged,  therefore,  to  pursue  bis  favorite  studies  in  secret  until 
a  more  favorable  position  was  assigned  to  him  as  the  director 
(at  about  60  cents  per  day !)  of  certain  explorations  for  lignite 
in  the  district  of  Kovar.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the 
execution  of  a  topographical  and  geological  map  of  the  district, 
determining,  on  paleeontological  evidence,  the  age  of  the  coal- 
deposits.  This  led  to  a  recognition  of  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  study  of  problems  in  economic  geology;  and  in 
1862  he  was  designated  (at  the  increased  salary  of  75  centa  per 
day!)  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  ore-deposits  and  almost 
abandoned  mines  of  Rodna,  in  Transylvania.  This  work,  in 
which  he  at  first  received  asaistanee  from  the  Oeologische  Reichs- 
anstalt  at  Vienna,  was  subsequently  somewhat  peremptorily 
and  prematurely  terminated,  and,  late  in  1865,  Poaepny  was 
ordered  to  make  a  similar  study  of  the  gold-mines  of  Veres- 
patak.  This  occupied  him  until  1869,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Vienna,  and  directed  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  mines  of 
Raibl,  in  Carinthia,  This  work  consumed  a  good  deal  of  time, 
and  the  authorities  were,  perhaps,  inconsiderate  in  their  re- 
peated demands  for  a  hasty  completion  of  it.  Posepny  was 
still,  after  11  years  of  service,  only  an  "  expectant,"  without 
title  and  with  scanty  pay;  and  in  justifiable  dissatisfaction  with 
this  treatment,  he  accepted,  in  1870,  the  offer  of  an  independ- 
ent position — specially  created  for  him — as  economic  geologist 
for  Hungary,  with  a  salary  and  allowances  amounting  to  some- 
thing like  JIOOO  per  annum.  This  he  occupied  for  two  years, 
executing  during  that  period  many  investigations  of  value  to 
the  Hungarian  mining  industry.  In  1872  he  returned  to 
Kiiibl;  finished  and  presented,  in  1878,  his  official  report  on 
that  district,  and  then  went  back  to  Hungary,  to  continue  his 
study  of  the  Schemnitz  region.  But  by  this  time  his  services 
were  required  in  a  wider  field ;  and  he  resigned  his  position  in 
Hungary  to  accept  that  of  Vice-Secretary  in  the  Royal-Imperial 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  (including  mining)  of  Austria.  In 
this  capacity,  from  1873  to  1879,  he  carried  out  in  Tyrol  and 
Salzburg  a  series  of  investigations  (published  in  the  first  vol- 
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nme  of  his  Archiv  fUr  Praktische  Geotogie),  and  alao  made 
journeys  to  various  countries,  including  an  extended  tour  in 
the  United  States. 

But  he  was  not  satiafied  with  this  achievement  of  official 
position  aad  its  sphere  of  useltilnesg.  His  conviction  of  the 
importance  to  the  mining  industry  of  the  scientific  study  of 
mineral  deposits  had  been  expressed  incessantly  in  publica- 
tions, urging  the  introduction  of  special  lectures  on  this  subject  ' 
in  mining  schools;  and  in  1879,  the  ministry  with  which  he 
waa  connected  succeeding  in  obtaining  from  the  Emperor 
authority  to  establish,  at  the  academies  of  Leoben  and  Przi- 
bram,  separate  chairs  devoted  to  that  department,  the  pro- 
fessorship at  Przibram,  together  with  the  title  of  Bergrath,  was 
given  to  Posepny,  and  occupied  by  him  until,  in  1888,  he  re- 
tired from  public  service,  receiving  in  recognition  of  his  merit 
the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

In  some  respects,  his  labors  at  Przibram  were  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  hia  life.  Besides  discharging  the  duties  of  the  class- 
room, which  served,  no  doubt,  to  consolidate  and  systematize 
the  knowledge  gathered  in  practice,  he  added  to  that  knowl- 
edge by  a  diligent  and  minute  study  of  the  geology  and  vein- 
relations  of  the  extensive  and  productive  Przibram  mines. 
This  really  great  investigation  was  carried  through  by  Pro- 
fessor Posepny  with  wonderful  persistency,  at  great  personal 
expense,  and  without  assistance.  Its  results  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  second  volume  of  hia  Archiv  fur  Praktische  Geolo- 
tfie,  which  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

After  resigning  his  professorship  and  retiring  from  active 
service,  he  established  himself,  with  his  inseparable  helpmat«, 
in  a  pleasant  cottage  home  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  where  he 
devoted  himself  more  exclusively  than  ever  to  his  favorite 
studies,  making  journeys  of  observation  to  Transylvania,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  the  Ural,  France,  England,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Italy,  Sardinia,  and  finally,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  to 
Oreece  and  the  Orient,  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  His  principal 
attention  in  these  journeys  was  given  to  the  geology  and  the 
mining  (present,  historical  or  pre-historical)  of  the  countries  he 
visited.  That  he  could  appreciate,  however,  other  sentiments 
and  associations,  I  have  touching  proof  in  a  note  which  he 
Bent  me  from  Jerusalem,  enclosing  a  leaf  plucked  on  the  Mooat 
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of  Olives.  It  should  be  meutioned  also  that,  in  addition  to  his 
main  specialty,  he  was  an  enthusiastic  student,  and  no  mean 
authority,  in  anthropology  and  numismatics. 

During  this  closing  period  of  his  intensely  active  life,  his  in-  ' 
dustry  might  fairly  be  called  desperate ;  for  the  increase  of  a 
long-standing  pulmonary  weakness,  to  which  in  these  latter 
years  a  disease  of  the  heart  was  added,  produced  in  him  the 
abiding  conviction,  not  only  that  his  days  were  numbered,  but 
that  they  might  at  any  moment  suddenly  end.  What  he  ac- 
complished with  failing  strength  and  under  such  a  depressing 
consciousness,  is  truly  amazing.  Yet,  in  hie  letters  to  me,  he 
never  alluded  to  the  shadow  of  such  an  apprehension;  and  I 
did  not  dream  that  his  magnificent  contribution  to  the  Insti- 
tute was  the  bequest  of  a  dying  man,  and  the  last  important 
work  of  his  life.  I  take  the  liberty  of  translating  portions  of  a 
private  letter  from  hie  wife,  which,  although  not  intended  for 
publication,  are  calculated  to  give,  better  than  words  of  mine 
could  do,  a  pathetic  and  inepiring  picture  of  his  heroic  devo- 
tion : 

"  Although  for  manj  motitbs  I  had  necessarily  foreseen  the  aad  termiaation  of 
bis  BuSeiiDgB,  I  could  not  help  clinging  U>  occasional  momenlarj  gleams  of  hope ; 
and  the  end  seemed,  after  all,  awfully  sudden. 

"Only  with  the  utmost  exertion  did  we  two  succeed  in  so  far  completing  the 
proof-reading  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Arehiv,  that  nothing  will  now  preveDt 
its  early  publication. 

"  With  the  kind  assistance  promised  by  his  professional  colleagues,  I  may  also 
hope  to  bring  out,  in  a  year  or  two,  a  third  volume.  It  is  a  purpose  dear  to  me 
to  publish  all  that  be  left  behiud.  Much  will,  of  course,  appear  in  fmgmentary 
fonn,  but  it  will  at  least  stimulate  tboiigbt  and  discusaioa. 

"  It  is  almost  incredible  how  hard  he  worked,  giving  himself  in  later  yeais  no 
rest,  because  he  continually  looked  for  death.  Outwardly  he  appeared  so  full  ot 
life  and  pleasure  in  life  (so  leimtfroli),  and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health.  But  I 
knew  better  ;  and  he  himself  used  to  be  annoyed  when  people  spoke  of  his  good 
looks,  for,  as  he  said,  he  was  always  '  only  a  handsomely  turfed  grave  I'  " 

I  am  unable  to  give  at  thie  time  a  complete  list — still  less  a 
critical  account — of  the  published  reports  and  treatises  of  Prof. 
Posepny,  between  one  and  two  hundred  in  number.  This  will 
be  done,  I  understand,  in  the  introduction  to  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Archil),  now  in  press.  Kevertheless,  I  may  venture 
to  express  some  general  reflections  concerning  his  career  and 
his  position  in  scientific  literature. 

1.  Even  from  the  bare  outline  of  his  life  which  I  have  given, 
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it  ia  evident  that  he  trod  no  easy  path  to  eminence  and  fame. 
For  many  years  he  was  utilized  without  being  adequately  ap- 
preciated; ordered  from  place  to  place;  Bcantily  paid  and  arbi- 
trarily overraled;  hie  tar-reaching  plans  thwarted  by  short- 
sighted officialism,  intent  upon  more  immediate  practical  re- 
sults. For  this  the  government  bureaus  are  not  neceasarily  to 
be  blamed.  Posepny  was,  heart  and  soul,  not  a  government 
official,  but  the  lover  and  slave  of  science.  And  governments 
do  not  exist  for  the  promotion  of  science.  The  utmost  which 
they  can  legitimately  do  in  that  direction  is  to  assist  the  prog- 
ress of  science  on  grounds  of  political  economy;  that  ia,  as  an 
element  in  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
an  incident  of  the  intelligent  admiuistratiou  of  ita  resourcea. 
European  states  have  gone  further  in  theorj'  than  our  own 
Federal  government  (though  few  have  been  ao  loosely  liberal 
in  practice)  in  the  range  of  application  given  to  this  principle. 
But,  under  any  government,  immediate  administrative  neceasi- 
ties  may  often  take  precedence  of  purely  scientific  investiga- 
tions, and  the  subordinates  of  a  bureau  may  be  commanded  to 
devote  themselves  to  barren  routine  when  they  would  rather  be 
"exploring  the  unknown." 

2.  Moreover,  not  everybody  who  bums  with  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  by  increasing  the  sum  of  permanently  valu- 
able human  knowledge  should,  on  that  account,  be  enabled, 
either  by  public  or  by  private  aid,  to  pursue  his  supposed  mis- 
sion at  the  expense  of  other  people.  Some  peculiar  fitness 
must  first  be  demonstrated ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  per- 
haps no  better  teat  than  that  of  patient  and  obedient  service, 
even  under  unwelcome  restraint.  The  man  who,  like  Posepny, 
in  spite  of,  and  in  addition  to,  his  routine  duties,  continues 
with  ardor  his  scientific  investigations,  is  the  best  man  to  be 
subsequently  intrusted  with  such  higher  work. 

8.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  best  training,  even  for  a  special^, 
does  not  consist  in  simply  encouraging  the  inclination  of  genius 
in  one  direction.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  education  as 
being  ideally,  as  it  is  etymologically,  the  "  drawing-out "  of 
what  is  already  in  the  pupil.  This  is  true  enough,  if  we  add 
that  the  best  work  of  education  is  the  drawing-out  of  faculties 
which  the  pupil  does  not  know  or  believe  to  be  in  him,  and 
that  its  least  important  function  is  the  aseiatanee  of  those  doir'    ~ 
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nant  powers  and  purposes  which  need  little  help.  It  is  often 
in  the  hranch  for  which  the  Bchoolhoj  shows  no  taste  or  ca- 
pacity that  he  should  be  most  rigorously  drilled,  not  merely  for 
the  moral,  but  also  for  the  mental,  discipline  thus  secured. 
And  there  ie  nothing  that  contributes  more  potently  to  eucceee 
in  the  larger  school  of  life  than  the  subjection  of  young  meu  to 
work  which  they  do  not  like,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
they  are,  consequently,  deficient.  I  say  "  consequently,"  but 
the  consequence  may  be  often  the  cause.  The  dorraaut  capacity 
once  developed  by  practice,  many  a  man  ends  by  liking  a  work 
which  he  understands,  who  began  by  disliking  it  because  he 
did  not  understand  it. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Posepny,  I  am  not  at  all  nure  that  the  die- 
appointment  and  drudgery  of  his  early  career  were  not  the 
best  things  that  could  have  happened  to  him.  Incidentally, 
they  gave  him  a  much  wider  experience  than  he  would  have 
obt^ned  by  rapid  promotion — which  might  have  made  of  him 
either  a  conservative  official,  calmly  contemptuous  of  youthful 
ambitions,  or  a  library-theorist,  learnedly  discoursing  of  nature 
at  second-hand;  of  both  of  which  classes  the  world  has  enough 
already.  They  are  useful  in  their  way;  hut  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  waste  Posepny,  in  order  to  increase  either. 

The  result,  in  his  case,  of  the  irksome  discipline  of  fiery,  un- 
conquerable genius,  was  to  reinforce  the  knowledge  of  litera^ 
ture  and  theory  with  an  extensive  and  intimate  direct  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  and,  above  all,  to  make  the  chemist  and  geolo- 
gist also  a  practical  miner  and  mining  engineer.  The  latter 
circumstance  adds  exceptional  and  characteristic  weight  to  his 
scientific  generalizations.  I  may  add  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  nature  of  his  early  labors  not  improbably  bred  or  deep- 
ened in  him  that  sense  of  the  vital  importance  to  science  of 
the  minute  observation,  and  purely  "  objective  "  description, 
of  single  groups  of  phenomena,  which  is  so  prominent  in  all 
his  writings.  In  accordance  with  it,  his  works  are  mainly  de- 
tailed accounts  and  discussions  of  single  mining  districts.  In 
other  words,  he  continued  to  the  end  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion which  was  forced  upon  him  in  the  beginning  by  superior 
authority.  The  diflerence  between  such  monographs,  pro- 
duced by  the  patient  labor  of  months  in  each  locality,  and  the 
sketchy  results  of  hasty  visits  by  expert  tounsts,  such  as  con- 
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Btitate  much  of  the  literature  of  this  class,  requires  no  com- 
ment. 

5.  I  have  emphasized  at  some  length  this  feature  of  Po- 
eepny'swork,  because  I  think  it  carrieB  an  important  lesson  foi 
American  mining  engineers  and  geolo^sts.  We  are  making 
rapid  progress  in  science ;  but  we  do  it  in  a  tumultuous  and 
irregular  fashion,  accumulating  a  goodly  stock  of  untrust- 
worthy data  and  of  premature  theories  as  we  go.  Oar  young 
investigators  are  often  in  a  hurry  to  promulgate  generaliza- 
tions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  practicing  mining  engineers 
are  often  too  busy  to  observe  and  record  facts.  The  two  classes 
could  aid  each  other  more  than  they  do;  and  especially  those 
who  are  confined  by  their  duties  to  one  locality  might  learn 
from  the  example  of  Posepny  that  the  thorough  study  of  one 
locality  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  that  can  be  made  to 
general  science.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authors  of  theories 
may  profitably  note  that  Posepny  himself,  as  the  ret^ult  of 
wider  observation,  was  obliged  to  change  the  views  he  had  ex- 
pressed, under  the  influence  of  preconceived  impressions,  in 
early  years. 

6.  lu  my  brief  preface  to  the  separate  edition  of  "The 
Grenesie  of  Ore-Deposits,"  issued  by  the  Institute,  I  have  used 
the  following  language,  which  I  here  repeat,  as  an  introduction 
to  some  further  observations  upon  Posepny's  work : 

"  The  views  of  Gotta  and  his  associates,  sometimes  called  for 
convenience  '  the  Freiberg  school,'  dominated  for  a  generation 
the  current  theories  and  classifications  of  mining  engineers. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  United  States,  where  the  excel- 
lent translation  of  Cotta's  text-book  by  Prof.  Frederick  Prime, 
Jr.,  one  of  his  pupils,  was  for  many  years  the  controlling,  and 
indeed  the  only  easily  avulable,  authority  on  this  subject  in  the 
English  language. 

"  As  a  personal  friend,  diligent  student  and  hearty  admirer 
of  Bemhard  Cotta,  and  no  less  as  professional  critic  of  his 
views,  I  feel  myself  boond  to  say  that  his  theories,  as  stated 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  are  still,  to  a  surprising  degree, 
valid  and  comprehensive.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  modem 
modification  of  them  for  which  he  did  not,  with  intuitive  pres- 
cience, leave  a  place.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fair  criticism 
of  the  whole  *  Freiberg  school,'  that  it  gave  too  much  promi- 
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iieiice  and  attributed  too  much  typical  importance  to  fiflBure- 
veins  of  the  clasB  represented  in  the  Erzgebirge,  Such  writers 
as  Groddeck  and  Grimm  have  undoubtedly  aided  to  modify 
this  disproportionate  emphasis.  But  it  has  not  ceased  to  in- 
fluence the  conceptions  entertained  hy  miners,  and  even  hy 
legislators,  as  the  United  States  mining  law  (erideutly  based 
on  the  true  '  fissnre-vein '  as  a  general  type)  abundantly  demon- 
strates." 

Of  the  two  authorities  named  in  the  above  extract,  aa  aiding 
to  modify  the  views  of  the  "Freiberg  school,"  Bergrath  Dr. 
Albrecht  von  Groddeck,  whose  treatise  appeared  in  1879,  was 
the  director  of  the  Prussian  Mining  Academy  at  Clauathal. 
His  treatment  of  the  science  of  ore-deposits  was  chiefly  char- 
acterized by  the  recognition  of  numerous  "types,"  and  the 
citation  of  leading  examples  under  each  type.  Oberbergrath 
Johann  Grimm,  .whose  treatise  appeared  in  1869,  was  director 
of  the  Austrian  Mining  Academy  at  Przibram,  in  Bohemia; 
and  it  was  in  Grimm's  lecture-room,  from  1857  to  1859,  that 
Posepny  received  his  tiret  working-theory  of  the  nature  and 
ori^n  of  mineral  deposits.  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  find 
in  Grimm's  book,  published  ten  years  later,  the  sweeping  gen- 
eralization to  which,  on  Posepny's  authority,  Bitter  von  Ernst 
(as  quoted  by  me  above)  alludes ;  and  I  am  led  to  suppose  that 
the  veteran  instructor  had  seen  cause,  before  1869,  to  modify 
his  views.  However  that  may  be,  it  was  as  a  disciple  of  Grimm 
that  Posepny  began  his  work ;  and  it  was  only  after  years  of 
patient  study  of  facts  in  the  field,  that  he  promulgated  any 
comprehensive  system  of  his  own. 

7.  That  system,  his  matared  statement  of  which  is  found  in 
"The  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits,"  cannot  be  said  to  involve  any 
appeal  to  newly-discovered  causes,  or  any  denial  of  accepted 
principles  in  geology.  The  same  is  true  of  all  systems  pro- 
posed since  the  exclusive  agency  of  plutonic  action  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  aqueous  action  on  the  other,  was  recognized  as 
untenable.  They  have  all  been  simple  attempts  to  classify  the 
observed  facta  for  fruitful  study,  and  to  estimate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  natural  agencies  which  were  univer- 
sally recognized  as  factors.  For  the  purpose  of  classification, 
the  chief  (fietinctive  characters  have  always  been  :  (1)  The  time- 
relations  of  a  mineral  deposit,  as  formed  simultaneously  with 
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the  enclosing  rock,  or  aa  a  regular  member  of  s  series  of  rocks, 
or  as  a  later  segregation  or  intrueion ;  (2)  its  form ;  (3)  the 
manner  and  agencies  of  ite  origin ;  and  (4)  its  contents.  Of 
these  characters,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  has 
been  treated  as  tbe  primary  distinction.  Gold-,  silver-,  lead-, 
and  copper-mines,  etc.,  may  have  been  the  leading  classes  in  a 
B)Btem  designed  for  convenient  use  in  practice;  veins,  stock- 
works  and  impregnations  may  have  been  separated  as  groups 
of  independent  significance  in  another  practical  system  ;  orig- 
inal deposits  may  have  been  combined  with  deposits  of  subse- 
quent formation,  if  both  were  supposed  to  have  originated 
through  the  same  processes,  etc.  For  the  purposes  of  science, 
it  will  probably  be  admitted  that  a  genetic  classification  is  to 
be  preferred ;  and  such  a  classification  Posepny  proposed.  That 
it  was  not  final  or  complete  he  acknowledged,  not  only  ex- 
pressly in  words,  but  tacitly  by  his  preliminary  division  of 
minerals  aa  "  idiogenous  "  and  "  xenogenons,"  and  the  practical 
confinement  of  his  genetic  classification  to  the  latter.  It  is,  of 
course,  plain  that  the  idiogenous  minerals  must  likewise  have 
had  a  genesis,  and  that  a  complete  genetic  classification  would 
include  them,  not  as  a  separate  primary  group,  but  as  parts  of 
other  groups,  determined  by  the  conditions  and  agencies  of 
their  origin.  Posepny's  system,  beginning  as  it  does  with  the 
roekfl  already  formed,  and  ignoring  their  prior  genetic  history, 
is,  to  that  extent,  an  avowed  compromise.  But  it  is  on  that 
basis  to  be  judged,  and  not  by  comparison  with  something 
more  ambitious  and  comprehensive,  at  which  the  author  did 
not  pretend  to  aim.  My  views  on  this  subject  have  been  suffi- 
ciently set  forth  elsewhere ;  and  the  position  of  Posepny  has 
been  so  clearly  and  fully  stated  by  himself  as  to  render  further 
exposition  needless. 

8.  In  fact,  the  present  state  of  the  science  of  mineral  de- 
posits is  Bueb  aa  to  render  any  man's  system  of  classification  a 
matter  of  subordinate  pedagogic  importance.  The  declared 
purpose  of  Professor  Posepny,  in  the  presentation  to  the  Insti- 
tute of  what  he  at  first  entitled  "  Subjective  Views  of  the  Ori- 
gin of  Ore-Deposits,"*  was  to  invite  criticism  and  discussion. 
This  purpose  was  unquestionably  realized  in  a  discussion  (not 

*  See  my  remarku,  7Van«.  xziv.,  !)80,  nnd  in  the  present  volume,  p.  283. 
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yet  ended)  of  great  iuterest  and  value.  And  the  remarkably 
stimulating  effect  of  that  treatise  Beems  to  me  typical  of  the 
chief  permanent  effect  of  the  author's  whole  work,  in  the  field 
in  which  he  became  pre-eminent.  I  believe  it  will  he  the  ver- 
dict of  his  eucceseors,  as  of  his  contemporaries : 

a.  That  he  furnished  an  example  of  unselfish  and  unqualified 
devotion  to  science,  which  will  be  an  inspiration  forever. 

b.  That  he  contributed  to  science,  in  his  special  department, 
an  immense  amount  of  careful  and  accurate  fundamental  work, 
which  can  be  confidently  relied  upon  as  trustworthy  material 
for  future  study,  being  guaranteed,  not  only  by  his  eminence 
in  general  science,  but  also  by  his  familiarity,  as  a  mining  en- 
gineer, with  operations  and  observations  underground. 

c.  That,  on  the  basis  of  his  wide  observation,  coupled  with 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  technical  literature,  he  exerted  a 
potent  infiuence  in  promoting  the  scientific  study  of  ore-de- 
posits and  in  correcting  extreme  theories  and  tendencies  which 
tiave  tended  to  bias  and  distort  that  science. 

9.  In  the  last  proposition,  I  have  in  mind  more  particularly 
the  controversy  which  Posepny  and  his  friend,  the  late  Prof. 
Stelzuer,  of  Freiberg,  waged  against  the  lateral-secretion  the- 
ory of  Prof.  Sandberger.  In  this  debate  Posepny  no  doubt  as- 
sumed to  some  extent  the  attitude  of  a  partisan ;  and,  perhaps, 
in  some  resjiects,  his  controversial  utterances  may  have  gone 
beyond  a  judicial  impartiality.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
more  than  once  by  his  critics,  and  particularly  in  the  discussion 
of  his  recent  treatise  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institute.  As 
I  have  elsewhere  declared,  I  think  be  was  right  in  his  general 
view  and  argument,  and  I  will  here  do  no  more  than  call  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance  that  those  of  his  statements  which 
have  been  seriously  contested  by  American  authorities  were 
mainly  based  upon  the  publications  of  others,  not  upon  his  own 
observation.  Many  such  publications  are  affected  with  "  sub- 
jective "  opinions ;  many  of  them  are  unaccompanied  with  ac- 
curate drawings;  and  many  of  them  lack  precision  in  descrip- 
tion, and  are,  therefore,  liable  to  misinterpretation.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  in  single  eases  Posepny  may  have  mistaken  the 
intended  meaning  of  an  author  or  accepted  too  hastily  an  as- 
sertion too  hastily  made.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  as  a 
whole,  his  survey  of  the  literature  of  his  subject  was  singularly- 
comprehensive,  intelligent  and  fair. 
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10.  As  I  have  observed  alrejidy,  Posepny's  final  work  was 
not  offered  as  the  last  word  of  science  in  that  field.  We  now 
know,  what  he  knew  when  he  wrote  it,  that  it  was  his  last 
word — the  utterance  of  one  who  was  about  to  turn  over  to 
others  the  results  of  a  life-labor  still  incomplete,  and  surpassing 
in  fruitful  snggeation  even  its  illustrions  record  of  accomplished 
achievement.  The  loss  of  such  a  man  at  any  time  is  deplora- 
ble; but  doubly  so  when  he  departs  in  the  prime  of  years,  just 
prepared  for  the  ripest  and  richest  harvest  of  all  his  planting, 
Posepny's  views  will  still  incite  and  reward  discussion;  but  we 
shall  sorely  miss  the  ablest  of  expositors  and  critics  in  Posepny 
himself. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  in  the  foregoing  sketch  to  preserve 
the  standpoint  of  disinterested  justice ;  but  I  cannot  deny  that, 
while  I  have  been  thus  coldly  analyzing  and  estimating  the 
scientific  leader,  there  has  been  constantly  present  with  me  a 
vision  of  the  splendid  presence  of  my  own  dear  friend.  I 
never  saw  him  but  once — at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  this  country 
in  1876.  But  that  meeting  confirmed  the  personal  attraction 
already  exercised  upon  me  by  his  works;  and  our  subsequent 
intercourse  by  correspondence  made  the  charm  perpetual  and 
indissoluble.  A  few  such  friends  I  may  still  count  in  foreign 
lands,  unseen,  yet  ever  present;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to  me 
that  these  relations  of  mind  and  heart,  which  defy  separation 
in  space,  are  the  best  types  of  the  relation  which  defies  death 
also.  At  all  events,  I  find  that  he  and  I,  who  coald  be  to- 
gether, though  confined  to  the  Old  and  the  New  World  respec- 
tively, are  not  less  mutually  near,  now  that  one  of  us  has  en- 
tered the  World  which  lies  so  close  to  both. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
All  serious  investigators  of  this  problem  have  recognized  its 
complex  character,  and  the  difficulty  of  solving  it  definitely  in 
the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge.  Single  and  simple  occur- 
rences are  at  present  clearly  understood ;  but  the  more  com- 
plicated phenomena  give  rise  to  discordant  and  often  totally 
contradictory  views,  showing  that  we  are  still  far  from  the 
truth  upon  this  subject  The  study  of  it  has  been  the  labor  of 
my  life ;  yet  I  must  confess  that  the  little  I  have  here  and  there 
accomplished  bears  no  proportion  to  the  great  range  of  inquiry. 
I  collect,  nevertheless,  in  this  paper,  some  of  the  personal  views 
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to  which  I  have  been  led,  chiefly  in  order  that  they  may  be 
submitted  for  consideratioa  and  discusBion  to  my  American 


Looking  upon  a  single,  somewhat  complicated  ore-deposit, 
we  must  confess  that  s  superficial,  tourist's  examination  of  it 
could  not  give  satisfactory  results.  Yet  the  literature  of  this 
subject  refers  us  to  such  materials  chiefly.  Even  treatises  based 
upon  the  profound  studies  of  years  do  not  exhaust  the  subject; 
for  they  are  aflected  by  the  existing  stage  pf  development  of 
the  auxiliary  sciences,  h^  the  existing  degree  of  exploration  and 
exposure  of  the  deposits  described,  and  by  the  personal  views 
of  their  authors. 

Mining,  indeed,  constantly  furnishes  fresh  evidences  in  new 
openings,  but  it  destroys  the  old  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  these 
are  not  preserved  for  science  before  it  is  too  late,  they  are  lost 
forever.  The  whole  mining  industry  is  in  its  nature  transitory ; 
but  the  nation,  which  intrusts  to  the  miner,  upon  certain  con- 
ditions, the  extraction  of  its  mineral  wealth,  has  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  knowledge  thus  gained  at  the  cost  of  a  part 
of  the  national  resources  shall  not  be  lost  to  science. 


PART  L 
GENERAL  FACTS  AND  THEORIES. 

1.     Systems  op  Clabbificatioh  Emplotbd  Hitherto. 

Studies  of  individual  deposits  naturally  Involve  speculations 
concerning  their  genesis,  and  many  such  monographs  contain 
valuable  data,  which,  for  the  more  thoroughly  examined  min- 
ing districts,  are  so  well  established  and  so  comprehensive  as 
to  invite  a  systematic  arrangement  and  a  genetic  explanation. 
At  first,  only  the  form  of  the  ore-deposit  was  considered  in 
such  classifications;  afterwards  the  barren  surrounding  medium 
was  included.  From  this  standpoint,  unfortunately  still  taken 
by  some  purely  empirical  experts,  the  earth's  crust  is  primarily 
divided  into  ore-bearing  and  barren  rocks. 

It  was  especially  the  true  veins,  at  one  time  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  mining,  which  gave  rise  to  speculations  and  discus- 
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sions,  having  now  only  a  historic  interest.*  A.  Werner  was 
the  first  to  frame  a  scientific  theory.  He  distinguished  between 
ore-deposits  contemporaneous  in  origin  with  the  enclosing  rocks 
and  those  of  subsequent  formation,  and  proved  once  for  all 
that  veins  are  fissures  filled  with  ore,  thus  furnishing  the  most 
important  characteristic  for  the  recognition  of  primary  and 
secondary  formations.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  fieeures 
have  been  filled,  Werner's  theory,  based  upon  a  comparatively 
limited  field  of  observation,  has,  like  many  of  his  neptuuiatic 
views,  failed  to  maintain  itself;  and  this  question  remains  still 
without  a  final  answer. 

Curiously  enough,  many  systematizers  reproached  Werner 
for  having  introduced  into  his  system  a  genetic  principle,  which 
they  sought  to  eliminate,  confining  themselves  to  the  form  of 
deposit  as  a  guide.  Thus  Waldenstein  {op.  cit.,  p.  6)  distin- 
guished (a)  tabular  deposits  (beds  and  veins) ;  (A)  stock-deposits, 
flat-lying  or  steeply  inclined;  and  (c)  scattered  masses,  such  as 
nests  and  pockets. 

Even  Cotta,  otherwise  an  earnest  advocate  of  geological 
principles,  classified  ore-deposits  according  to  their  form  and 
kind  as  beds,  veins  and  masses,  adding  a  new  and  somewhat 
indefinite  group  of  "  impregnations."  J.  Grimmf  also  followed 
in  the  main  the  old  principles  of  classification ;  included  in  his 
system  the  eruptive  ore-breccias  which  he  had  personally  ex- 
amined and  the  tabular  segregations  of  ore,  and  pronounced 
not  only  ore-beds  {Erzlager),  hut  also  certain  bed-masses  {Lager- 
stocke)  to  be  sedimentary  formations.  Dr.  A.  von  GroddeckJ 
followed  genetic  principles  already  acquiring  predominance. 
He  distinguished :  (a)  original  deposits,  and  (b)  deposits  of  debris. 
The  former  he  subdivided  into  (1)  those  formed  contemporane- 
ously with  the  country-rock,  and  stratified  (ore-beds,  segregated 
beds,  etc.)  or  massive ;  (2)  those  formed  later  (cavity-fillings, 
veins,  cave-deposits,  metamorphic  deposits).  He  pronounced 
ore-beds  {Erzlager)  to  be  sedimentary,  and  included  in  his  sys- 

*  The  period  15.^6  U>  1T91,  that  is.  from  O.  Agricola  to  A.  Wemer,  is  &□  illu»- 
tration.     See  also  DU  Stxmderen  LagereiStUn  der  Minenilien,  bj  J.  Waldauf  von   . 
Waldenstein,  Vienna,  1824,  p,  164,  etc.  ;  Die  Lthre  iim  den  ErzlagfriildUen,  by  B. 
Ton  Co  ta,  2d  ed.,  Freiberg,  1S59,  p.S5,  and  the  English  translation  by  F.  Prime  ; 
and  J.  A.  Phillips'  Treatise  on  Orc-Bepotiti,  London,  1884,  p.  74,  etc. 

t  DU  LagerttaUea  der  naixbarea  Miiuralien,  Pnigne,  1809. 

J  DU  Ldtre  von  den  Layerelatlat  der  Ene.     Ein  Ztretgdtr  Oedogk,  Leipzig,  1879. 
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tem  the  cave-deposits  and  metamorphic  deposits  without  describ- 
ing their  occurrence  in  detail.  He  declared  that  his  system,  like 
all  others,  had  only  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  material  of 
observation  conveniently  for  comprehensive  study,  and  that 
the  manifold  products  of  nature  could  not  be  forced  into  a 
system  of  claesification. 

Groddeck's  description  of  the  series  of  forms  of  deposits  is 
highly  original.  He  presents  a  number  of  types,  mainly  char- 
acterized by  the  varying  material  of  the  deposits  and  its  mani- 
fold combinations  and  transitions.  Evidently  there  was  before 
him  the  ideal  of  combining  in  a  systematic  representation  the 
diflerent  standpoints  from  which  the  subject  was  to  he  viewed. 
At  least,  if  I  correctly  understood  his  personal,  oral  communi- 
cation of  his  views,  he  hoped  to  represent  one  standpoint  by 
abscissfe  and  the  other  by  ordinates,  so  that  the  intersection 
would  determine  the  type  of  the  deposit.  This  is  true  enough ; 
but  it  presupposes  an  exhaustive  knowledge  from  both  stand- 
points, which  we  unfortunately  do  not  possess.  My  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject  was,  as  appears  from  his  expressions  in 
a  later  publication,  incomprehensible  to  him.*  It  seemed  to 
him  a  sort  of  heresy  to  doubt  the  contemporaneous  depositioo 
of  the  ore  of  the  Mannsfeld  copper-schists  with  the  rock, 
although  I  assured  him  that  this  doubt  need  only  continue 
until  the  chemical  and  physical  possibility  of  such  a  depositioQ 
should  be  shown. 

Groddeck's  system  comprises,  it  is  true,  the  metamorphic  de- 
posits, but  without  special  definition  or  illustrative  examples. 
In  answer  to  a  criticism  of  A.  Stelzner'sf  on  this  point,  he  re- 
plies that  he  has  included  in  this  class  those  deposits  also 
which  have  been  formed  through  alteration  of  the  rock-ma- 
terial by  the  process  which  Stelzner  had  proposed  to  call  meta- 
Bomasis,  but  that  the  ore-bearing  masses  thus  originated  cannot 
be  regarded  as  separate  deposits,  because  they  are  only  inci- 
dental phenomena  of  the  filling  of  cavities.     In  other  words, 

*  " Bemerknngen  eoi  Classifikation  der  ErElagentatten,"  Oetterr.  Zeittdar,, 
1885;  Sm.  Vniv.  da  Mina,  1886,  lii.;  Gomoj"  Jour.,  1888,  iii.,  p.  430.  "Un- 
Terstiindlich  ist  es  mir,  dass  Poiepn^,  der  sich  so  grosse  Verdienste  um  die 
Kenntniue  der  ErzlagerBtUUen  eiworben  hat,  das  VoTkummeD  sedimentarer  Eize 
gaxa  ignorin,"  etc 

t  Cited  in  Dot  new  JoArfrueA/iir  Minerakgit,  it,  1880,  p.  50. 
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he  grants  but  aubordinate  rank  to  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
important  genetic  aids  to  claBsification,  furnished  by  the  oc- 
currence of  rocks  transfornaed  into  ore.  After  conceding  that 
deposits  of  d&bris  should  probably  be  included  among  strati- 
fied deposits,  he  restricts  his  system  to  four  chief  classes:  1. 
Stratified  or  sedimentary  deposits ;  2.  Massive  or  eruptive  de- 
posits ;  3.  Cavity-fillingB ;  4.  Metamorphic  and  metasomatic 
deposits.  This  brings  him  essentially  nearer  to  my  view, 
which  groups  the'  first  two  classes  together,  as  contemporane- 
ous with  the  country-rock  in  origin,  with  the  reservation,  how- 
ever, that  the  contemporaneity  indicated  by  the  stratigraphy 
should  be  verified  by  other  evidence. 

While  the  work  of  J.  Grimm  comprises  all  useful  deposits, 
that  of  Groddeek  is  confined  to  ore-deposits,  although  it  would 
be  practicable  to  classify  salt,  coal  and  other  beds  under  his 


In  England  and  America  the  subject  has  been  variously 
viewed,  considerations  of  practice  being  predominant,  and 
stratification  being  regarded  as  the  specially  decisive  factor. 
This  conception  appears  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  writings 
of  J.  D.  "Whitney,*  who  divides  mineral  deposits  primarily  into 
(1)  superficial,  (2)  stratified  and  (3)  unstratified.  The  strati- 
fied deposits  are  divided  into  (a)  those  in  which  the  valuable 
mineral  constitutes  the  mass  of  a  bed,  (6)  those  in  which  it  is 
disseminated  through  sedimentary  beds,  and  (c)  those  origi- 
nally deposited  from  aqueous  solution,  but  since  metamor- 
phosed. The  unstratified  deposits  are  again  divided  as  irregu- 
lar [subdivided  into  (a)  masses  of  eruptive  origin  (6)  dissemi- 
nated in  eruptive  rocks;  (c)  stock-work  deposits;  (rf)  contact 
deposits ;  (e)  fahlbands]  and  regular  [subdivided  as  (/) 
segregated  veins;  (g)  gash-veins;  '{h)  true  or  fiasure-veins] . 

"We  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  term  "  gash-veins," 
unfamiliar  in  Europe.     Whitney  says  {op.  cit.,  p.  225) : 

"  Segregated  veinc,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  altered  crjatalline,  stratified  or 
metamurphic  rocks,  are  usually'  parallel  with  the  stratification  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended on  in  depth.  Gash-veins  Toaj  cross  the  formation  at  any  angle,  bat  are 
peculiar  to  the  nnallered  sedimentary  rocks.  True  veins  are  aggregations  of 
mineral  matter,  accompanied  by  metalliferous  ores,  within  a  crevice  or  fissure, 

*  Btporl  of  a  GtoUgUal  Surrey  of  the  Miaiaippi  Lead  Eeyion,  Albany,  1S68,  p. 
224,  aod  The  Melatlic  WeaUh  qf  the  United  SUUts,  Philadelphia,  ]8&4,  p.  34 
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B  pKBumed  to 

Somewhat  different  is  the  claBsification  of  R.  Pumpelly,* 
who  diatinguiBhea :  I.  Surface-deposits  [{IJ  residuary,  (2) 
stream-,  (3)  lake-  and  bog-deposits].  II.  Forms  due  to  the 
texture  of  the  enclosing  rock  or  to  its  mineral  constitution,  or  to  both 
[(1)  dlsBeminated  concentrations,  further  subdivided  as  (a) 
impregnations  and  (i)  fahlbands;  (2)  aggregated  concentra- 
tions, comprising  (a)  lenticular,  (b)  irregular  masses  or  "  stocks," 
(c)  reticulated  veins  or  "  stock-works,"  (d)  contact-deposits] , 
III.  jFoTTna  due  chiefly  to  pre-existing  cavities  or  open  fissures  [(1) 
cave-deposits;  (2)  gash-veins;  (3)  fissure-veins]. 

Dr.  E.  "W.  Raymond,!  who  followed,  in  the  main,  the 
classification  of  Lottner,J  distinguished ;  I.  Superficial  Deposits 
[(1)  Deposits  of  debris  (placers);  (2)  surface-formations  in 
place  (bog-ore,  etc,)].  11.  Inehsed  deposits  [(1)  sheet^formed 
or  tabular,  divided  into  (a)  lodes  or  veins,  and  (b)  beds  and 
seams;  (2)  mass-deposits,  divided  into  (a)  masses,  and  (6) 
impregnations,  etc.;  and  (3)  other  irregular  deposits,  such  as 
(a)  pockets  distributed  in  large  deposits,  (b)  isolated  Begrega- 
tiona,  gash-veins,  etc.]. 

Prof.  J.  S,  Newberry§  adheres  mainly  to  the  classification  of 
J,  D.  Whitney,  with  some  new  matter  of  his  own,  the  value  of 
which  has  been  justly  estimated  by  Raymond.  || 

An  analogous  line  of  thought  is  followed  by  J.  A.  Phillips.^ 
He  declares  that  a  careful  study  of  the  origin,  structure,  and 
composition  of  ore-deposits,  appears  to  justify  their  division 
into  the  following  groups:  1.  Superficial  [(a)  formed  by  the 
mechanical  action  of  waters,  (6)  resulting  from  chemical 
action]  ;  2.  Stratified  [(a)  constituting  the  bulk  of  metalliferous 
beds  formed  by  precipitation  from  aqueous  solutions,  (J)  beds 

*  Not  poaseasing  the  original  work,  I  quote  from  the  monograph  of  S.  F.  Em- 
raoiu,  Otoloaji  and  Mining  IndvOry  of  LeadviOe,  Wsshington,  1888.  p.  373. 

t  Report  fj  tht  Oommittiimer  of  Mining  Slaiittiet,  Waahington.  1871,  md  the  re- 
priDt,  Mintt  and  Mining  of  the  Roeky  Monnlaiiu,  New  York,  1871,  p.  373. 

t  StrgbmJaauU,  Berlin,  1878. 

i  "  The  Origin  and  ClaBsificaCion  of  Ore-Deposits,"  School  of  Mina  Qudrfcr/y, 
yew  York,  March,  1880  ;  also,  Eng.  and  Min.  Journal,  New  York,  vol.  xxli., 
I860,  pp.  421  and  437. 

II  £71^.  and  Jtftn.  Joaratd,  vol.  xix.,  18S0,  p.  1. 

ij  ''  A  Treatise  on  Ore-Depotiits,"  London,  1884,  p.  3. 
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originally  deposited  from  solution,  but  subaequentlj  altered  by 
metamorphism,  (c)  ores  disseminated  through  Bcdiraentary  beds 
in  which  they  have  been  chemically  deposited]  ;  3.  Unstradfied 
[(a)  true  veins,  (b)  segregated  veins,  (c)  gash-veins,  (d)  impreg- 
nation, (e)  stock-works,  (/)  fahlbands,  {g)  contact-deposits,  {h) 
chambers  or  pockets] . 

In  France,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  framing 
such  systems,  higher  importance  being  attached  to  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  minerals,  the  explanation  by  experiment  of 
geolo^eal  processes,  and  the  attempt  to  confirm  by  the  study 
of  mineral-deposits  in  other  countries  the  theories  thus  sup- 
ported. Observations  have  been  made  in  many  cases,  not  to 
furnish  material  for  new  conclusions,  but  to  prove  the  truth  of 
existing  theories,  as,  for  instance,  Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory 
of  "  pentagonal  symmetry "  in  the  relation  between  mineral 
veins  and  the  courses  of  mountain  ranges,  etc. 

In  recent  times,  the  chemical  standpoint  has  become  domi- 
nant with  the  French  school,  and  in  the  treatise  of  De  Launay,* 
which  has  just  appeared,  the  attempt  is,  in  fact,  made  to  base 
a  system  of  ore-deposita  upon  a  purely  chemical  view  of  the 
subject.  He  distinguishes :  1,  G'ltes  d'inclusions  (ores  as  prim- 
itive eonstituente  of  eruptive  rocks);  2,  Giles  filonims  (con- 
taining ores  deposited,  no  matter  how,  in  pre-existing  cavities 
in  the  rocks) ;  and,  3,  G'ttes  sidimentaires  (where  metallic  sub- 
stances have  been  laid  down,  either  as  sediments  or  as  precipi- 
tates, in  marine-  or  fresh-water  basins).  In  another  place  I 
will  say  something  of  this  view,  which,  in  some  respects,  cor- 
responds with  my  o^vn. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  mere  enumeration  of  the 
names  of  groups  and  classea  of  the  several  systems  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  every  new  observation,  considered  important  by 
the  observer,  has  been  added  to  the  established  traditional 
conception,  which,  however,  was  primarily  based  upon  distinc- 
tions of  form  and  kind,  to  which  genetic  principles,  if  recog- 
nized at  all,  were  secondary.  I  may  refer,  in  illustration,  to 
the  class  of  "pipe-veins,"  and  the  exhaustive  paper  of  Df. 
Itaymondf  demolishing  it.     I  myself  once  thought  a   new 

*  "Formations  des  Ott«s  Metallitdres,"    EnrydoptdU  SaaUiJitiae,   da   Aide- 
mtmoira  'pMUe  mna  la  dirtelioa  de  M.  Liaull,  P&rU,  1893. 
t  Tram.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  vi.,  1887,  p.  393. 
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group  to  be  warranted  by  conclueive  obBerrations,  namely, 
typhonic  depoaite,*  in  which  the  ores  occur  cementing  together 
the  fragments  of  a  hrecciated  mass.  But  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced by  the  observation  of  other  occurrences,  equally  difficult 
to  fit  into  the  existing  system,  that  the  whole  system  must  be 
transformed  before  it  could  assimilate,  without  destruction  to 
itself,  the  new  facte  observed  in  the  course  of  time. 

But  a  stable  and  complete  system  could  only  be  framed, 
when  all  the  controlling  facta — in  other  words,  all  the  ore- 
deposits — were  accurately  known.  This  is  not  likely  ever  to  be 
the  case.  New  observations  are  constantly  made  in  mining 
operations,  which,  moreover,  often  obliterate  the  old  ones,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  verified  and  compared. 

It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary,  in  a  field  so  complicated 
as  that  of  ore-deposits,  to  have  some  general  understanding, 
some  sort  of  system,  comprising  what  is  known.  And  evi- 
dently, in  framing  a  system,  the  characters  of  form,  being  the 
most  obvious  and  the  most  familiar  to  the  miner,  would  he 
naturally  emphasized,  while  genetic  characters  were  left,  in  the 
background.  But  this  ought  not  to  check  genetic  investiga- 
tion, or  the  advancing  recognition  of  real  relations.  A  genetic 
system  must,  indeed,  involve  hypotheses,  and  may  not,  for  a 
while,  be  practically  useful;  but  in  time  it  will,  like  every 
other  cultivated  branch  of  geology,  assume  more  permanent 
forms. 

At  the  Przibrara  Mining  Academy  there  was  established,  in 
1879,  a  new  chair  of  "  The  Geology  of  Mineral  Deposits," 
which  I  occupied  for  about  ten  years.  As  the  title  indicates, 
it  was  neither  intended  merely  for  instruction  in  the  usual  "sci- 
ence of  mineral  deposits,"  nor  as  a  geological  course,  appended 
to  the  technical  course  in  mining,  as  might  be  inferred  from  a 
title  like  "  Montangeohgk"  or  "  Mining  Geology,"  The  leading 
subject  in  view  was  the  genesis  of  the  useful  mineral  deposits. 
In  the  present  paper  I  purpose  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
substance  of  my  lectures,  which,  apart  from  a  few  extracts, 
have  never  been  published. 

*  "  Ueber  typhonische  Gealeinsmassen,"  Vtrh.  d.  k.  k.  geol.  IUiduaii»t.,  1371, 
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2,  Standpoint  and  View  of  the  Present  Papbe. 

The  principal  genetic  diatinction  is  doubtless  between  de- 
poaita  contemporaneous  with  the  country-rock,  and  those  sob- 
Bequently  formed  in  it. 

The  earth'a  cruet  coneiBtfl  of  rock-elements,  chiefly  individu- 
alized as  mineral  species.  Two  or  three  dozen  of  them^the 
rock-forming  minerals — constitute  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
solid  earth  as  known  to  us.  The  remainder,  much  greater  in 
number  and  variety,  ornament  our  mineral  cabinets,  but  form 
an  insignificant  portion  of  the  rooks.  The  greater  part  of  this 
group  is  made  up  of  the  legion  of  minerals  occurring  in  ore- 
deposits  ;  and  most  of  these  have  undonbtedly  had  a  secondary 
origin  in  the  rocks — for  instance,  all  the  cavity-fillings,  which 
of  course  could  only  be  deposited  after  the  rocks  were  formed. 
The  secondary  origin  of  some  minerals  which  do  not  occur  in 
cavity-fillinga  is  less  evident  But  they  occur  sometimes  in 
company  with  those  which  clearly  have  this  character ;  so  that 
we  may  consider  these  numerous  minerals,  occurring  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  as  secondary. 

We  have  two  main  groups  of  mineral  aggregates ;  that  of 
the  rocks,  and  that  which  we  will  call  comprehensively  the  min- 
eral deposits.  The  minerals  of  the  first  group  belong  to  it  as 
native  and  original ;  those  of  the  second  are  foreigners  to  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occur.  The  two  groups  may  therefore  be 
designed  (from  iSw^,  one's  own,  and  f^wt,  strange)  as  Idiog- 
enous  and  J^enogenoics  respectively. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider  the  various  origins  of 
rocks,  since  we  take  as  our  starting-point  the  rocks  already 
formed.  The  clearly  sedimentary  rocks  consist  of  the  debris 
of  older  formations — idiogenous  as  well  as  xenogenous;  and 
we  must  distinguish  in  them,  besides  mechanical  sediments, 
chemical  precipitates  and  organic  products. 

The  sediment  of  a  hasin  is  the  detritus  carried  into  it  from 
the  land  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  flat  wide  cone.  Suc- 
cessive conical  envelopes  should  therefore  strictly  be  the  form 
of  such  sedimentary  beds,  though  frequently  they  present 
apparently  level  parallel  strata.  The  deposition  of  a  precip- 
itate, on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  throughout  the  liquid  in 
the  basin,  and  its  form  more  completely  represents  the  ideal 
stratum.    In  both  sediments  and  precipitates,  we  find  some- 
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timea,  besides  organic  remains,  finely  divided  organic  sub- 
stances, forming  the  bituminons  portions  of  the  rocks.  But 
the  great  masses  of  vegetable  matter  forming  the  coal-beds 
were,  according  to  the  most  widely  held  opinion,  deposited  in 
Bwampy  bottoms,  and  are  therefore  neither  sediments  nor  pre- 
cipitates. Several  coal-beds,  one  above  another,  indicate  a 
slow  sinking  of  the  basin,  and  its  periodical  filling-up  with 
detritus  from  the  rivers  to  such  an  extent  that  vegetation  could 
again  take  root 

A  coat-baBin  with  several  beds  becomes  on  this  view  the 
measure  of  the  sinking  which  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  every 
large  baain,  but  which  only  becomes  strikingly  evident  when 
the  basin  contains  coal-«eams. 

The  foregoing  points  are  mentioned  because  they  indicate 
original  discordances  in  stratification  among  the  sedimentary 
layers  themselves,  and  between  these  and  the  precipitates  and 
organic  formations. 

If  we  find  in  the  midst  of  these  formations  ores  lying  exactly 
between  two  strata,  this  relation  is  not  conclusive  proof  of  their 
sedimentary  or  precipitative  origin.  This  must  be  proved  in 
every  given  case ;  for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we 
cannot  understand  bow  the  metallic  sulphides  so  characteristic 
of  ore-deposits  could  be  formed  in  that  way. 

As  to  the  eruptive  rocks,  we  do  not  know  what  they  once 
were,  as  we  study  them  only  from  the  moment  of  cooling. 
But  we  observe  at  once  that  iron — a  metal  widely  distributed 
in  ore-deposits  and  in  nature  generally,  occurs  primitive  in 
these  rocks,  in  the  form  of  magnetite,  a  mineral  of  striking 
metallic  appearance. 

This  idiogenite  of  the  eruptive  rocks  can  be  detected  without 
chemical  aid ;  but  with  such  aid  we  find  traces  of  other  metals 
besides  iron ;  and  this  leads  us  to  surmise  that  the  eruptives 
have  brought  a  whole  series  of  heavy  metals  up  from  the 
"barysphere"  into  our  "lithosphere,"  and  that  it  looks  as  if 
the  metals  of  our  ore-deposits  originally  belonged  to  the  bary- 
sphere. This  surmise  De  Launay  regards  as  already  proved. 
He  derives,  as  it  were,  a  priori,  all  the  heavy  metals  of  our 
ore-deposits  from  the  eruptive  rocks,  and  erects  upon  this 
hypothesis  an  entire  system. 
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3.  Thb  Xekooenites  in  Qeneral. 

"With  relation  to  the  xenogenites  or  mineral  deposita,  the  first 
question  concerns  the  Bpace  which  every  eeeondary  mineral  or 
mineral-aggregate  requires  to  establish  its  existence.  It  must 
eitlier  have  found  this  space  waiting  for  it,  or  it  must  have 
made  room  by  driving  out  an  original  mineral. 

Although  we  shall  chiefly  consider  cavities  formed  in  rocke 
after  the  formation  of  the  rocks  themselves,  we  must  not  forget 
that  some  may  have  been  primitive  in  the  rocks.  "We  know 
that  in  substances  of  the  greatest  apparent  density  small  cavi- 
ties or  pores  must  exist,  since  we  can,  for  instance,  by  adequate 
pressure,  force  quicksilver  through  them.  Moreover,  we  en- 
counter in  the  eruptive  rocks  larger  cavities,  suited  to  receive 
considerable  mineral-aggregates — the  so-called  blow-holes. 
These  phenomena  must  certmnly  be  considered,  although  the 
cavities  of  secondary  origin  will  first  be  the  subject  of  attention. 

"With  regard  to  the  filling,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  mineral 
deposits  upon  the  walls  of  cavities,  from  liquids  circulating 
within  them,  usually  have  a  characteristic  structure,  for  which 
I  propose  the  name  "  crustification,"  as  a  companion  to  "  strati- 
fication." (Single  crusts  were  formerly  called  mineral  shells  or 
scales ;  and  Groddeck  introduced  the  word  "  crust,"  which  is 
comprehensible  in  most  languages.) 

Most  frequently  mineral  crusts  occur  concentrically  in  regular 
succession,  and  fill  the  whole  cavity  (except  the  central  druse), 
thus  forming  a  symmetrical  crustification.  They  cover,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  cavity-walls,  but  the  surface  of  every  foreign 
body  in  the  cavity,  thus  forming  crusted  kernels  which  greatly 
complicate  the  phenomenon.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  a 
geode-cavity  serves  much  better  than  a  fissure-cavity  to  explain 
the  relations  of  crustification,  and  that  the  crusted  kernels  will 
give  us  no  trouble  in  that  regard. 

Sometimes  mineral  crusts  have  undergone  a  secondary  alter- 
ation (carbonates  are  replaced  with  silica,  etc.).  The  crustifi- 
cation is  thus  made  less  distinct,  or  even  obliterated.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  crustification  is  a  ckaracterisUc  feature  of 
caniy-fiJling. 

The  cavities  are  formed  either  by  mechanical  or  by  chemical 
forces;  and  these  two  classes  must  be  sharply  distinguished, 
in  view  of  the  important  role  of  each.     The  former  may  be 
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the  effect  of  exterior  and  foreign  forces,  or  of  such  as  are 
interior,  residing  in  the  rock  itself.  Formerly  I  called  such 
spaces  (with  reference  mainly  to  the  accompanying  fault-phe- 
nomena) "Spaces  of  Dislocation ;"  hut  I  believe  the  term 
"Spaces  of  Diacission"  (from  sdndere,  to  tear  apart)  would  be 
more  suitable.  The  latter  class  I  formerly  called  "  Spaces  of 
Corrosion  "  (with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  leaching  and 
attacking  liquids);  but  I  would  now  substitute  the  more  self- 
explanatory  name  "  Spaces  of  Dissolution," 

Spaces  of  dissolution  naturally  occur  in  soluble  rocks,  espe- 
cially limestone,  and  show,  with  wonderful  clearness,  the  irregu- 
lar course  often  followed  by  underground  waters.  At  and  near 
the  surface,  we  often  find  the  cavity-formations  at  the  contact 
of  soluble  with  insoluble  rocks ;  and  we  may  infer  that  this 
relation  affects  also  the  subterranean  circulation.  Solution 
seldom  extends  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  soluble  rock.  Usually 
it  affects  a  part  only,  in  which  it  forms  more  or  less  irregular 
chains  of  cavities,  sometimes  so  large  that  pieces  of  roof  fell 
in,  and  thus  spaces  of  discission  are  locally  produced.  A  cavity 
filled  with  secondary  mineral,  however  irregular  its  form  may 
be,  and  even  though  it  cuts  across  the  stratification,  usually 
shows  a  predominant  course,  which  we  are  thus  led  to  recognize 
as  the  channel  of  circulation  of  the  liquid  to  which  we  owe  the 
mineral  deposit 

As  I  shall  show  later,  we  must  assume  that  the  liquid  which 
formed  the  space  of  dissolution  also  performed  the  filling;  in 
tact,  that  both  processes  were  almost  contemporaneous.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  metamorphic 
processes  where  the  idiogenite  is  expelled,  atom  by  atom,  by 
the  xenogenite;  for  the  deposits  in  spaces  of  dissolution  show 
always  a  distinct  crustification,  and  hence  every  single  crust, 
at  least,  must  have  found  free  space  waiting  for  it  ■ 

Concerning  the  origin  of  spaces  of  discission,  so  much  has 
been  written  that  it  cannot  even  be  stated  in  abstract  here. 
Two  groups  of  these  are  distinguished.  Those  of  the  first 
group  do  not  extend  beyond  one  roek,  and  the  force  which 
produced  them  probably  has  its  seat  in  that  rock.  In  the 
eruptives,  they  are  usually  deemed  fissures  of  contraction ;  in 
limes  and  dolomites,  J.  D.  Whitney  called  them  gash-veins. 

The  cavities  of  the  second  group  extend  out  of  one' rock  into 
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another.  The  force  which  produced  them  resided  outside  of 
the  formation.  Considerable  movements  of  one  wall  along 
the  other  are  often  evident,  whence  the  common  name,  "  fis- 
Bures  of  dislocation." 

In  a  paper  upon  this  subject*,  about  twenty  years  ago,  I 
attempted  to  show  that  every  fissure,  in  whatever  material, 
must  properly  be  a  fissure  of  dislocation ;  that  the  tendency  to 
dislocation  (namely,  an  unequal  tension  in  the  rock)  precedes 
the  formation  of  fiBsures ;  and  that  whenever  the  condition  of 
the  rock  permits,  a  dislocation  of  the  fissure-walla  can  he  always 
traced,  even  in  fieaures  of  contraction. 

As  to  the  filling  of  spaces  of  discission,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  they  represent  throughout  their  entire  length  open 
spaces  of  uniform  width.  The  original  fissure  was  sometimes 
closed,  wholly  or  partially,  by  the  detritus  originating  in  the 
friction  of  the  walls,  or  by  the  movement  or  "  swelling  "  of  the 
country-rock,  or  by  other  causes.  Only  the  places  remaining 
open  would  permit  an  active  circulation  of  solutions  and  a 
regular  deposition  from  them.  At  points  obstructed  there 
would  be  no  circulation,  or  a  very  sluggish  one.  When  high 
pressure  was  present,  and  the  rock  contuned  interstices,  the 
liquid  doubtless  penetrated  from  the  fissure  into  the  rock,  im- 
pregnating it  with  mineral ;  or  a  soluble  rock  was  attacked, 
and  spaces  of  dissolution  were  formed,  to  be  filled  in  like 
manner  as  the  fissure  itself. 

This  explains  the  fact  that,  on  the  same  vein-plane,  rich  de- 
posits alternate  with  poor  or  barren  spots,  and  that  the  miner, 
seeking  a  bonanza,  persistently  follows  the  barren  traces  of  the 
vein,  according  to  a  well-known,  fundamental  law  of  pros- 
pecting. 

From  the  genetic  standpoint,  the  richer  portions  are  inter- 
esting as  sometimes  occupying  more  or  less  regular  belts  in 
the  vein-plane,  called  "  channels,"  "  shoots,"  "  chiranieyB,"  etc. 
These  names  evidently  designate  the  main  channels  through 
which  the  mineral  solutions  passed;  and  the  occurrence  of 
such  forms  in  most  kinds  of  deposits  tends  to  prove  that,  not- 
withstanding  other  differences,  they  were  all  formed  in  a 
similar  way. 

*  "  G«oI.  BetrachtungeQ  iiWr  die  Gaiigspalten,"  Jahrb.  d,k,k.  Srrgakadanieti, 
zxii.,  Viennh,  18T4 
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The  primiiive  rock-eavities  (pores  and  blow-boles)  may  also  be 
filled  witb  secondary  minerals.  In  the  former,  there  results  a 
finely  disseminated  mineral  substance,  constituting  such  a  deposit 
as  Gotta  denominated  impregnaiion.  Blow-holes  are  very  often 
filled  with  minerals  of  the  quartz  family  (opal,  chalcedony,  etc.), 
and  we  are  often  able  to  infer  from  the  structure  of  such  geodes 
the  process  by  which  they  were  filled. 

Where  the  mineral  solutions  found  no  cavity  already  pre- 
pared, they  must  have  conquered  the  necessary  place  by  expel- 
ling a  corresponding  part  of  the  original  material.  When  one 
mineral  individual  was  replaced  by  another,  as  in  cases  of 
pseudomorphs,  the  nature  of  the  process  can  often  be  inferred 
from  a  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  two ;  and  the  laws 
thus  discovered  may  frequently  be  applied  to  the  problems  of 
the  ori^n  of  mineral  aggregates.  Many  phenomena,  however, 
even  in  the  formation  of  pseudomorphs,  are  hard  to  explain, — 
the  fact,  for  instance,  that  in  some  minerals  the  change  com- 
mences within  the  mass  and  progresses  outward,  etc. 

Where  the  original  material  was  expelled,  there  must  have 
been  first  an  access  for  the  liquids  which  began  and  executed 
this  efiect.  Such  may  be  furnished  by  original  minute  rock- 
cavities,  or  by  secondary  cavities. 

The  original  substance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pseudo- 
morphs known  to  us  was  composed  of  soluble  minerals,  such 
as  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  chlorides,  which  also  occur  as  the 
elements  of  rocks.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  metamor- 
phous  or  metasomatic  deposits  will  be  especially  frequent  in 
soluble  rocks  like  limestone,  dolomite,  etc.,  and  that  we  may 
also  expect  such  deposits  to  occur  frequently  in  compajiy  with 
those  which  fill  spaces' of  dissolution. 

Pseudomorphs  show  us  one  substance  in  the  crystal-form  of 
another.  This  indication  is  lacking  for  the  recognition  of 
metasomatic  deposits;  yet  sometimes  the  original  rock  was 
characterized  by  peculiar  structure,  such  as  lamination  or 
jointing — as,  for  instance,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  Bauch- 
wacke  (GargneuU),  which  is  reproduced  in  the  cellular  calamine 
which  has  replaced  it.  Moreover,  the  original  rock  may  have 
contained  fossils,  which  have  been  replaced,  with  the  rest,  by 
the  new  mineral,  retaining  their  form ;  for  instance,  the  bivalves 
and  mollusks  of  the  Bleiherg  limestone  in  Carinthia  and  at 
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"Wiesloch  in  Baden,  reproduced  in  galena  and  calamine ;  the 
brachiopoda  of  the  Silurian  iron-ores  of  central  Bohemia,  etc. 

Most  important  for  the  study  of  the  process  are  transitional 
forms  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  material ;  for  instance, 
coatings  of  the  latter  upon  kernels  of  the  former,  such  as 
limonite  npon  siderite  or  ankerite ;  and  likewise  important  is 
the  occurrence  of  regular  pseudoraorphs,  replacing  one  element 
in  a  heterogeneous  rock,  like  those  of  caeaiterite  after  feldspar 
in  the  granite  of  Cornwall, 

After  the  expulsion,  atom  hy  atom,  of  the  original  material, 
the  resulting  deposit  must  be  massive,  showing  no  crustification. 

Frequently,  however,  there  are  only  negative  indications  of 
the  metamorphosis.  It  can  be  seen  merely  that  the  deposit  is 
not  an  original  rock;  that  it  has  not  been  deposited  in  pre- 
existing primitive  or  secondary  cavities;  and  hence,  that  it 
must  have  been  formed  by  replacement. 

In  general,  two  kinda  of  metamorphous  deposits  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  first,  the  new  material  has  replaced  the 
more  soluble  ingredients  of  a  heterogeneous  rock,  and  the  re- 
sult resembles  the  description  of  an  impregnation,  in  which  the 
new  material  occupies  the  original  interstices  of  the  rock.  In 
the  second,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  a  homogeneous  rock  has 
suffered  metamorphosis,  and  the  deposit  will  hear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  tilled  cavities  of  dissolution. 

As  I  have  shown  above,  and  will  illustrate  further  on  with 
some  examples,  we  may  thus  establish  certain  types  of  deposits 
entirely  without  reference  to  form.  Some  of  these  may  coin- 
cide with  groups  in  earlier  systems,  but  others  appear  together 
in  one  and  the  same  group.  This  seems  at  first  not  to  favor 
the  practical  usefulness  of  the  above  principles,  but,  as  I  have 
said,  we  do  not  yet  know  enough  to  frame  a  final  system. 
That  must  be  the  aim  of  future  studies,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
our  purely  genetical  factors  will  be  more  helpful  than  the  arbi- 
trary characters  based  upon  the  exterior  form  of  deposits.  We 
distinguish,  then,  Idiogenites,  or  deposits  contemporaneous  in 
origin  with  the  rock,  from  J^enogenUes,  the  deposits  of  later 
origin,  including  not  merely  those  of  ores,  but  mineral  deposits 
in  general;  and  to  these  we  may  add,  in  harmony  with  some 
older  systems,  the  deposits  of  debris  as  a  third  class,  Hysterog- 
enites,  or  latest  formations. 
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The  A^enogenites  we  divide  into  Bueh  as  penetrated  pre-existing 
cavities  (filling  primitive  oavitives,  spaces  of  discission,  or 
spaces  of  dissolution),  and  the  metamorphic  or  nietasomatic 
deposits,  which  made  room  for  themselves  by  the  expaleion 
of  an  earlier  material. 

The  form  of  all  theee  deposits  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  upon 
various  geological  relations  of  the  country-rock.  The  men- 
tion, under  former  Bysteme,  of  regular  forms  of  deposit,  con- 
templated rather  the  ideal  of  the  system  itself.  In  reality,  the 
ore-bodies  in  "veins"  and  "beds"  are  irregular,  and  form 
masses  for  which  the  most  various  names  exist  in  all  countries. 

We  must  now  speak  more  particularly  concerning  the  method 
of  formation  of  the  different  deposits.  Probably  no  one  doubts 
at  the  present  day  that  they  are  predominantly  the  result  of 
humid  processes  of  solution  and  deposition.  But  such  geuer- 
alities  are  not  enough.  The  processes  alleged  moat  be  put  upon 
the  basis  of  actual  causes,  still  operative,  and  capable  of  being 
proposed  and  discu^ssed  in  explanation  of  geological  phenomena. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce,  at  this  point,  the  theo- 
retical chapter  which  follows. 

4.  The  Subterranean  Watbe-Circulation. 

In  treating  of  the  genesis  of  mineral  deposits,  this  depart- 
ment cannot  well  be  so  hghtly  bandied  as  it  is  in  most  text- 
books of  general  geology.  Prof.  A.  Daubree,  in  an  authorita- 
tive discussion  of  the  subject,*  ascribes  the  mineral  deposits, 
among  other  efiects,  directly  to  the  liquids  circulating  under- 
ground. It  is  my  desire,  with  the  aid  of  personal  observations 
incidental  to  my  continuous  study  of  such  deposits,  to  present  a 
somewhat  closer  view  than  that  of  Prof,  Daubr6e. 

Surface  phenomena  exhibit  clearly  a  constant  circulation  of 
liquids,  and  corresponding  phenomena,  so  far  as  they  are 
observable  underground,  indicate  the  persistence  of  this  con- 
dition, 80  that  we  must  infer  a  subterranean  circulation  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  surface.  We  have  then  to  consider, 
first,  the  surface-phenomena,  so  far  as  they  concern  our  pur- 
pose, and,  second,  the  underground  phenomena. 

As  to  the  former,  we  know  that  it  is  chiefly  the  solar  energy 

*  La  mux  tovterraiita  a  Pipoqm  aetwile,  etc.,  vols.  i.  and  ii.,  PariB,  1887 ;  Mid 
La  eatix  Moularaina  oilc  Ipoqaa  aneiamet,  etc,  Paris,  1887. 
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which  initiates  the  cirenlation  by  lifting  above  the  land  the 
water  of  the  eea,  and  thereby  imparting  to  it  the  potential 
energy  which  is  variously  exhibited  in  its  return  to  the  aea. 
The  mechanical  effects  of  flowing  water*  in  erosion,  transpor- 
tation and  Bedimentation  need  not  occupy  ua  here.  As  to  the 
chemical  effects,  we  know  that  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
rocks,  dissolved  through  this  circulation,  chiefly  find  their  way 
in  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  In  regions  without  drainage  to  the 
ocean,  the  dissolved  minerals  are  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
which  may  lead  to  precipitation.  I  would  remark,  however, 
that  in  my  opinion  small  proportions  of  salts  are  mechanically 
taken  up  in  the  evaporation  of  sea-water,-)-  as  careful  analyses 
of  rain-water  have  proved,  and  that  this  fact  leads  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  salt  and  salt  lakes  in  regions  without  drain- 
age, etc, 

A.  The  Vadose  Underground  (Circulation. 
In  connection  with  the  underground  pheDomena,  the  ground- 
water has  for  us  a  special  interest  As  is  well-known,  a  portion 
of  the  atmospheric  precipitate  sinks,  through  open  fissures  or 
throngh  the  pores  of  permeable  masses,  into  the  rocks,  and 
fills  them  up  to  a  certain  level.  When  in  a  given  terrwn,  by 
wells  or  other  openings,  the  ground-water  (that  is,  the  water- 
level,  Grundwasserspiegely  nappe  d'eau)  has  been  reached  at 
several  points,  it  is  found  that  these  points  are  in  a  gently  in- 
clined plane,  dipping  towards  the  deepest  point  of  the  surface 
of  the  region,  or  towards  a  point  where  an  impermeable  rock 
outcrops.  The  ground-water  is  not  stagnant,  hut  moves, 
though  with  relative  slowness,  according  to  the  difterence  in 
height  and  the  size  of  the  interstitial  spaces,  down  the  plane 
mentioned,  and  finds  its  way,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  into 
the  nearest  surface-stream,  or,  in  the  second  instance,  forms  a 
spring,  which  takes  indirectly  a  similar  course.  Thus  stated, 
free  from  all  complicatJons,  the  phenomenon  exhibits  clearly  the 
law  of  circulation.  The  atmospheric  moisture  evidently  de- 
scends; and  even  the  movement  of  the  upper  layer  of  the 
ground-water  is  only  apparently  lateral,  but  really  downwards, 

*  Die  WatKr/dlU  dtt  Siagara  und  Urn  gtologiiehe  BedeiUang,  by  F.  PoiepD^, 
Vienoa,  1879. 

t  "Zur  Geneflis  der  SaltnblagerungeD,  besondera  Jeiier  im  Amerikaniacben 
Weiten,"  Sib.  £er.  <to-  *.  i.  Aead.  d.   W.  im  Wien,  1877. 
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and  is  determiiied  (for  eqaal  eectional  areas  of  the  rock-inter- 
Bticee)  by  the  difference  in  height  between  the  water-level  and 
the  aurface-outlet. 

For  that  part  of  the  subterranean  circulation,  bounded  by  the 
water-level,  and  called  the  vadose  or  shallow  underground  cir- 
culation, the  law  of  a  descending  movement  holds  good  in  all 
cases,  even  in  those  complicated  ones  which  show  ascending 
currents  in  parte.  The  total  difference  in  altitade  between  the 
water-level  and  the  surface-outlet  is  always  the  coutroUing 
factor.  • 

"When  these  two  controlling  levels  are  artificially  changed, 
as  often  happens  in  mining,  the  law  still  operates.  In  sinking 
a  shaft  through  permeable  ground,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to 
lift  continuously  the  ground-water.  The  water-level  thus  ac- 
quires an  inclination  towards  the  shaft,  which  may  thus  receive 
not  only  the  flow  of  the  immediate  vicinity  but  even  also  that 
of  neighboring  valley-systems.  A  shaft  imparts  to  the  pre- 
viously plane  wattr-level  a  depression,  giving  it  the  form  of  an 
iuverted  conoid  with  parabolic  generatrix.  An  adit  produces 
a  prismatic  depression  in  the  water-level ;  and  so  on  for  other 
excavations.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bore-hole,  from  which  the 
water  is  not  removed,  does  not  affect  the  water-level. 

Atmtapberic  waters  falling  upon  impermeable  rocks  at  the 
surface  cannot  penetrate  them,  but  must  join  the  existing  sur- 
face-circulation. The  rocks  are  usually  covered  with  more  or 
less  detritus,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  ground-water  can 
move ;  and  the  water-level  is  in  most  cases  at  the  boundary 
between  the  permeable  surface-formation  and  the  impermeable 
rock  below. 

These  relations  are  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  fissures 
(which  the  ground-water  of  course  fills),  and  by  the  communi- 
cation of  such  fissures  in  depth  with  permeable  formations, 
which  come  to  the  surface  somewhere  at  a  lower  level,  though 
at  great  distance.  In  such  cases,  as  is  well  known,  a  siphou- 
action  is  set  up,  and  the  ground-water  of  one  region  may  find 
an  outlet  far  away,  even  beyond  a  mountain  range. 

Peculiar  conditions  are  created  by  the  occurrence  of  rela- 
tively soluble  rocks,  such  as  rock-salt,  gypsum,  limestone  and 
dolomite,  in  which,  by  the  penetration  of  meteoric  waters  and 
the   circulation  of  the  ground-water,  connected  cavities  are 
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formed,  constituting  complete  channels  for  the  vadoBe  circu- 
lation. 

It  is  often  poesihle  to  ohaerve  directly,  not  only  the  formation 
hut  also  the  filling  of  these  cavities,  and  thus  to  obtain  valuable 
material  for  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  senogenites  ou1> 
Bide  the  vadose  circulation,  and  not  observable  in  the  stages  of 
formation. 

It  is  for  our  purpose  a  moat  valuable  fact,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  leaching  indicate  the  path  of  the  circulating  liquids 
through  soluble  rocTts,  so  that  we  can  study  the  process  in  its 
several  stages.  The  water  flowing  at  the  bottom  of  a  cave  in 
limestone  is  unquestionably  ground-water;  and  it  follows  that 
the  whole  complex  group  of  cavities  has  been  eaten  out  hy  it. 
If  in  another  limestone  cave  we  see  no  flowing  water,  the  car- 
rent  must  have  found  some  lower  outlet;  and  the  cave  repre- 
sents for  us  an  ancient  ground-water  channel. 

The  many  and  various  phenomena  of  the  Xarst  region  are 
well  known  :  the  Dotins,  Ponors  and  Katravovs — points  where 
a  surface-stream  sinks  into  the  earth;  vertical  openings,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flow  subterranean  streams;  and  caves  out  of 
which  streams  issue — illustrating  the  whole  series  of  the 
entrance,  the  course  and  the  exit  of  subterranean  waters. 

In  1864,  I  had  opportunity  to  observe,  at  Mdroa  Ujvir,  in 
Transylvania,  a  very  instructive  illustration  of  this  kind,  which 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Here  the  rock-salt  comes  to  the  surface 
with  steep  zigzag  stratification,  and  is  covered  only  with  detri- 
tus, to  the  depth  of  a  few  meters.*  Mining  is  carried  on  in 
great  parallelopiped-shaped  chambers,  by  means  first  of  levels 
run  horizontally  from  a  shaft,  and  winzes  sunk  vertically  from 
these.  The  workings  were  at  that  time  125  meters  or  409  feet 
deep.  A  great  difliculty  in  the  extraction  was  the  entrance  of 
saturated  brine  from  that  side  of  the  mine  where  the  Maros 
river  flowed  by.  Until  the  mine  had  been  protected  by  an  adit 
of  semi-circular  course  in  the  impermeable  rock,  surrounding 
the  salt-body,  the  water  annually  raised  and  delivered  without 
utilization  into  the  river  contained  84,000  tons  of  salt,  or  more 
than  twice  the  weight  of  the  rock-salt  mined. 

•  "StudieoauBdetnSalinsrgebietoSiebenbargenB,"  by  F.  Posepny,  JaVfe.  (fer 
k.  k.  gtot.  Rekhsantt.,  1867,  iviii.,  p.  506-516. 
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Varioas  investigations  have  proved  that  the  water  of  the 
river  poBaes  through  the  overlying  detritus  to  the  salt-hody^ 
which  it  penetrates  at  the  boundary  of  the  impermeable  rock 
of  the  hanging-wall,  finding  its  way  through  separate  channels 
to  appear  as  saturated  brine,  at  the  deepest  point  of  the  mine- 
workings.  These  channels  had  most  frequently  a  cylindrical 
shape,  smooth  walls,  and  sometimes  ao  great  a  diameter  that  a 
man  could  crawl  in.  There  were  always  several  to  be  seen,  of 
which,  of  course,  only  the  loweet  in  position  brought  the 
brine. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  water  from  the  river,  reach- 
ing the  salt-body  through  the  detritus  cover,  acted  at  the 
border  of  the  salt,  wherqthe  principal  depressions  in  the  sur- 
face were  located,  and  the  saturated  brine  thus  formed  filled 
all  interstices  in  the  adjoining  salt-body.  By  the  leaching  of 
Buch  solutions  into  each  deeper  level  opened  in  the  mine,  a  line 
of  maximum  activity  of  circulation  was  gradually  formed, 
which  was  followed  also  by  solutions  not  yet  saturated,  with 
additional  leaching  and  the  final  creation  of  open  channels  as 
the  reeult. 

An  example  on  a  large  scale  of  such  a  channel  in  rock-salt, 
created,  however,  without  the  aid  of  mining  operations,  was 
recently  described  by  H.  Winklehner,*  who  found  among 
other  striking  phenomena  of  lixiviation  in  the  rock-salt  of  the 
islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  horizontal  natural  channel  or 
adit,  on  the  island  of  Larak,  which  he  was  able  to  follow  for 
about  IJ  kilom.  (1  mile).  It  expanded  in  places  to  caverns  12 
ra.  (39  feet)  high,  without  ever  extending  outside  of  the  salt. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  were  formed  the  channels  in  other 
less  soluble  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  when,  the  level  of  the  en- 
trance being  above  that  of  the  exit  of  the  ground-water,  a  line 
of  maximum  activity  of  circulation  was  established  between  the 
two  points.  This  line,  and  the  cavities  developed  along  it, 
would  not,  indeed,  always  have  the  regular  parabolic  course, 
but  would  be  dependent  upon  various  influences  of  the  stratifi- 
cation, the  presence  of  rocks  of  unequal  solubility,  or  even  an 
intermixture  of  impermeable  rocks.     A  mass  of  the  latter,  oc- 

•  "  Salivorkomnien  in  Sud-Persien,"  Ofstfrr.  Z.fiir  Serg-und  Hallen\rt>fn,  1892 
xl.,  p.  581. 
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curring  on  the  line  connecting  the  two  pointa  named,  might 
cause  the  channel  to  bend  up  and  down,  or  even  in  places  to 
assume  an  upward  inclination. 

Pigs.  2  and  3  illustrate  these  conditions.  S  is  the  soluble,  I 
the  impermeable  rock;  a,  the  entrance-point  and  z  the  outlet- 
point  of  the  ground-water ;  a  b  c  z,  the  line  along  which  ap- 
proximately a  channel  might  be  made,  if  the  impermeable  rock 
were  not  present.  In  its  presence,  the  disHolving  current  must 
take  another  road,  adz,  following  more  or  less  the  contact  be- 
tween S  and  I,  and  in  Fig.  2,  descending  to  a  depth  propor- 
tioned to  the  relation  between  the  original  rock-interstices  and 
the  hydrostatic  head,  while  in  Fig.  3  it  first  surmounts  the  dam 
formed  by  the  impermeable  rock,  and  then  plunges  towards 
the  outlet  z.  We  see  that  in  this  way  various  channels  may 
originate  at  the  contact  of  permeable  and  impermeable  rocks, 
as  indeed  we  find  them  often  in  nature. 

But  when  to  these  factors  fissures  are  added,  the  conditions 
are  essentially  changed,  for  the  circulation  follows  in  preference 
the  open  fissures,  and,  if  they  pass  through  soluble  rocks,  en- 
larges thera  by  solution. 

Sometimes  the  position  and  the  level  of  the  outlet  are  altered 
— as,  for  instance,  in  the  progressive  erosion  of  valleys ;  and  it 
may  then  easily  happen  that  the  new  channel,  representing  the 
new  conditions,  will  take  a  totally  different  direction,  crossing 
the  line  of  the  old  one. 

Siphon-action  is  to  be  observed  in  soluble,  much  more  fre- 
quently than  in  permeable  rocks,  as  the  frequency  of  intermit- 
tent springs  in  limestone  indicates.  Such  springs  presuppose 
the  existence  of  a  siphon-like  channel,  through  which  the 
ground-water  cannot  flow  to  escape  from  the  lower  leg  until 
the  water-level  has  risen  to  the  top  of  the  bend  of  the  siphon. 

We  have  seen  that  the  ground-water  may  traverse  deep  fis- 
sures leading  to  soluble  or  permeable  rocks,  and  may  follow 
such  rocks  for  considerable  distances.  When  the  ground-water, 
warmed  in  depth,  has  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  surface,  such 
as  is  given  in  Fig.  6  by  the  difference,  H,  in  level,  a  thermal 
spring  is  the  result — a  so-called  acrotherm.,  if  its  water  is  not 
highly  charged  with  minerals,  and  not  unlike  the  ground-water 
of  the  place. 

Artesian  wells  present  an  analogous  case,  also  explained  hither- 
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to  hy  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  pressure  (see  Fig.  7).  The 
outcrop  of  the  permeable  layer  has  been  asBumed  to  be  neces- 
sarily higher  than  the  mouth  of  the  well,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  rising  of  the  water  above  the  latter  level.  The  cause 
has  been  conceived  as  the  operation  of  communicating  pipes, 
the  drill  hole  being  one  leg,  and  the  permeable  layer  the  other, 
and  it  has  been  overlooked,  that  the  latter  is  no  open  pipe,  but 
a  congeries  of  tock-intersticea,  in  which  the  water  has  to  over- 
come a  great  resistance,  and  that,  perhaps,  in  level  regions  no 
hydrostatic  head  at  all  can  he  demonstrated.  Certainly  the 
powerful  factor  of  the  higher  temperature,  and  in  some  cases 
the  gaseous  contents,  of  the  ascending  water,  were  omitted 
irom  the  calculation. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  if  the  purely  hydro-  ' 
static  and  strictly  mathematical  views  heretofore  current  on 
this  subject  had  not  led  to  disappointment.     I  introduce  Fig.  7, 
the  conventional  diagram  of  an  artesian  well,  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  further  thought  on  the  matter. 

The  Filling  of  the  Open  Spaces  Formed  by  the  Vadose  Cireula- 
iioii. — ^This  is  very  important  genetically,  since  it  is  a  matter 
subject  to  current  and  direct  observation,  and  capable  of  fur- 
nishing conclusions  applicable  to  inaccessible  subterranean 
occurrences. 

"We  can  observe  spaces  on  the  bottom  of  which,  frequently, 
the  ground-water  which  excavated  them  is  still  flowing,  and 
which  are  therefore  filled  for  the  most  part  with  air.  Liquids 
(■arrying  various  minerals  drip  into  these  spaces  and  leave  a 
part  of  their  contents  on  the  walls ;  the  cause  of  deposition 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  the  evaporation  of  a  part  of  the  liquid, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  such  changes  as  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid, 
precipitating  as  carbonate  the  soluble  bicarbonate  of  lime ;  the 
oxidation  of  soluble  ferrous  to  insoluble  ferric  oxide;  the  re- 
duction of  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter  to  sulphide,  etc. 
The  form  and  structure  of  these  precipitates  vary  at  difl:erent 
parts  of  the  walls.  On  the  roof  occur  the  stalactites,  and  on  the 
floor  (if  it  be  not  covered  with  water)  the  corresponding  stalag- 
Tniles.  The  wall-deposits  have  characteristic  forms  likewise ; 
so  that  we  can  recognize  by  the  appearance  of  any  piece  of 
the  deposited  mineral  the  place  where  it  was  formed.  But 
from  water  covering  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  only  horizontal 
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deposits  can  orginftte.  Sometimes  the  cavity  is  contracted,  so 
that  its  whole  croas-seetiou  is  occupied  by  the  liquid.  If  it  is 
accessible  to  observation,  we  can  then  see  that  the  deposits 
from  the  circulating  liquid  cover  the  walls  uniformly. 

This  can  be  much  more  clearly  observed  in  artiUcal  conduits, 
where  precipitation  occurs.  We  find,  for  instance,  in  the  pipes 
which  convey  concentrated  brine,  the  walls  uniformly  covered 
with  a  deposit,  mostly  of  gj'psum.  But  if  air  or  gaa  is  admitr 
ted  into  the  pipes,  the  deposit  occurs  only  at  the  bottom.  We 
may  thence  infer  that  so  long  as  the  circulating  liquid  fills  the 
whole  cavity  the  attraction  of  tlie  walls  for  the  precipitated 
particles  is  controlling ;  but  that  when  gas  enters,  gravity  be- 
comes predominant  and  draws  these  particles  to  the  bottom. 

In  opal  and  chalcedony  geodes  we  ean  often  see  both  forms 
of  precipitate  :  the  crust  uniformly  covering  the  walls,  and  the 
horizontal  deposit.  Fig.  4  represents  a  geode  of  iron-opal, 
from  Dreiwasser,  in  Hungarj',  in  which,  besides  the  crustifica- 
tion  and  horizontal  deposit,  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  forms  also 
appear.  A  thin  crust  of  translucent  hyalite  covers  all  parts  of 
the  wall,  including  the  floor.  The  cylindrical  stalactites  are  also 
of  hyalite.  Some  of  them  extend  to  the  bottom,  and  are  per- 
haps joined  to  stalagmites  rising  from  the  crust  there.  The  re- 
maining space  is  half  filled  with  a  milk-white,  opaque,  opaline 
substance,  in  which  occurs  a  thin  layer  of  translucent  hyalite. 
On  the  same  specimen  several  other  less  regular  cavities  are 
visible.  AH  of  them  were  lined  with  the  hyalite  crust,  and 
some  have  also  the  opaline  layers.  These  layers  are  parallel 
in  all  the  cavities;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were 
horizontally  deposited.  The  stalagmites  stand  at  right  angles 
to  them,  and  were  unquestionably  vertical  when  formed.  The 
geode  certainly  occupied,  therefore,  at  the  place  of  formation, 
the  position  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

I  must  resist  the  temptation  to  describe  the  manifold  forms 
of  deposit  in  limestone  caves.  Fig.  6,  an  ideal  diagram,  show- 
ing a  wall-accretion,  and  stalactites  and  stalagmites,  Beparat« 
and  grown  together,  is  given,  not  to  illustrate  the  variety  of 
the  phenomena,  but  to  indicate  their  analogy  with  those  of  the 
little  geode  in  the  iron-opal  of  Fig.  4.  It  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that,  under  some  circumstances,  particularly  in  old  cavities, 
lying  above  the  water-level  and  not  subject  to  further  enlarge- 
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ment,  the  formation  of  stalactites,  etc.,  might  ultimately  fill 
the  whole  space. 

The  floor  of  caves  often  shows  deposits  colored  with  ferric 
oxide,  the  explanation  of  which  is  obviouB.  Sometimes  we 
find  in  the  upper  caves  traces  of  sediments  also ;  and,  in  one 
instance  I  found  in  an  outlet-cave  pebbles  of  very  hard  rocks, 
which  certainly  came  from  the  surface.*  The  chemical  reac- 
tion of  the  formation  and  filling  of  these  caves  are  so  simple 
as  to  need  no  discussion  here. 

Much  more  various  observations,  however,  can  be  made  in 
the  artificial  caees,  formed  by  mine-workings.  Here  we  have 
conditions  analogous  to  those  of  the  natural  caves,  but  much 
greater  variety,  since  the  most  widely  difierent  substances  come 
into  play.  The  mine-workings  are  situated  at  an  artificially 
depressed  water-level,  and  will  show,  in  general,  processes 
analogous  to  those  observed  in  limestone  caves,  particularly 
the  formation  of  stalactites.  From  calcareous  rocks,  from 
mineral  deposits,  and  from  the  mine-masonry,  crusts,  stalac- 
tites and  sinter  are  formed,  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in 
cavities  at  the  natural  water-level.  Processes  of  oxidation  will 
here  also  play  the  leading  part,  although  reduction  may  also 
be  effected  through  the  more  abundant  organic  matter  in  the 
mine-waters.  Thus  stalactites  of  pyrites,  evidently  reduced 
from  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter,  are  often  found  in 
metal-minea.  A  respectably  large  number  of  observations 
already  illustrates  the  processes  which  are  going  on  under  our 
eyes  in  mines,  and  from  which  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to 
the  destruction  and  creation  of  many  minerals  by  circulating 
under-ground  solutions.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  these 
proofs  apply  only  to  the  conditions  of  the  shallow  or  vadose  cir- 
culation, and  that,  for  the  explanation  of  the  formation  of  the 
more  ancient  deposits,  we  must  look  to  the  poek-regions  below 
the  water-level. 

In  order  to  give  at  least  one  American  example,  I  refer  to 
the  observation  of  Raymond,  who  found  in  an  old  Spanish 
mine,  in  the  Cerillos  range  of  New  Mexico,  an  iron  pick-axe, 
the  eye  of  which  was  filled  with  beautifully  crystallized  galena, 

*  *'Geol.  moot.  Sludie  der  ErzIageiEtiLUen  von  lUibfinya  in  S.  O.  Ungam,'' 
TOD  F.  PosepoT,  Ung.  gtol.  Ot»dtack,  1874,  p.  48. 
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evidently  a  reduction  of  lead  sulphate  by  the  decaying  wood 
of  the  handle  of  the  pick.* 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  results  of  the  proceeaee  of 
oxidation,  chlorination,  and  reduction,  observed  in  those  re- 
gions of  ore-deposits  which  lie  nbove  water-level,  have  come  to 
pass  under  conditions  analogous  to  those  just  described;  so 
that  we  are  able  to  adduce  extended  series  of  proofs,  not  only 
as  to  formations  now  going  on,  but  also  as  to  similar  formations 
long  since  finished. 

B.   The  Deep  Underground  Ciradation. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  only  such  proeesBes  as  take 
place  in  the  region  above  water-level,  and  are  still,  in  some 
cases,  open  to  our  observation.  As  we  descend  to  a  deeper  re- 
gion, there  is  less  hope  of  encountering  formative  processes 
still  active.  When  we  penetrate  by  mining  into  the  depths, 
we  artificially  depress  the  water-level,  and  create  conditions 
unlike  those  which  attended  the  formation  of  the  deposits. 

But,  if  we  compare  the  deposits  formed  below  water-level, 
under  proportionally  greater  pressure  and  at  higher  tempera- 
ture, with  those  of  the  upper  region,  it  appears  beyond  doubt 
that  the  former  also  must  have  been  produced  by  deposition 
from  fluid  solutions. 

When  we  compare  the  low  solubility  of  certain  ingredients 
of  the  deposits  with  the  spaces  in  which  they  occur,  often  in 
large  quantity,  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  they  could  have 
been  precipitated  from  solutions  existing  in  these  spaces  only. 
We  must  concede  that  immense  volumes  of  solutions  must 
have  flowed  through  the  spaces — ^in  other  words,  that  the  de- 
posits were  precipitated  from  liquids  circulating  in  these  chan- 
nels. 

The  formation  of  these  cavities  has  been  already  discussed, 
and  referred  to  mechanical  and  chemical  causes.  It  remains 
to  consider  the  manner  of  their  filling.  We  have  seen  that 
the  uppermost  layer  of  the  ground-water  has  an  apparently 
lateral,  but  really  descending  movement ;  and  it  is  very  natural 
to  imagine  that  this  top  layer  slides,  as  it  were,  upon  a  lower 
mass,  wiiich  is  apparently  stagnant.     According  to  this  con- 

•  Tram.  A.  1.  M.  E.,  1883,  xi.,  p.  120. 
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ception,  the  deep  region  would  be  comparable  to  a  vessel  filled 
with  varioue  permeable,  impermeable,  and  soluble  materials, 
over  which  water  is  continually  passed,  so  that,  from  the 
moment  when  all  the  interstices  have  been  once  filled,  only 
the  uppermost  water-layer  has  any  movement. 

But,  with  increase  of  depth,  the  pressure  of  the  water-column 
increases,  as  does  the  temperature.  The  warm  water  certainly 
tends  to  rise,  if  not  prevented  by  interstitial  friction,  as  is,  no 
doubt,  generally  the  case.  But  where  the  warmed  water  finds 
a  half-opened  channel  communicating  with  the  upper  region, 
it  will  experience  much  less  friction  on  the  walls,  and  must 
evidently  ascend.  It  might  thus  be  conceived  that  the  ground- 
water descends  by  capillarity  through  the  rock-interstiecs  over 
large  areas,  in  order  to  mount  agun  through  open  channels  at 
a  few  points. 

This  subject  was  viewed  by  A.  Daubree  in  a  much  wider 
significance,  and  extended  to  cover  the  origin  of  volcanic  phe- 
nomena.* He  propounded  the  inquiry,  whether  the  enormous 
quantities  of  steam  which  are  daily  liberated  from  the  deeper 
region  are  continually  replaced  from  the  surface,  and  if  so, 
how  ?  He  pointed  out  that  this  water-supply  could  not  take 
place  through  open  fissures,  in  which  the  liquid  water  de- 
scended at  one  time  and  the  steam  ascended  at  another,  but  he 
showed  that  the  descent  could  be  effected  through  the  porosity 
and  capillarity  of  the  rocks.  Jamin's  experiments  have  taught 
us  the  influence  of  capillarity  upon  the  conditions  of  the  equi- 
librium established  by  means  of  a  porous  body  introduced  be- 
tween two  opposing  columns.  Daubree  constructed  an  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  temperature  in  one  part  of  the  capillary 
passage  was  so  high  that  the  liquid  must  assume  the  form  of 
steam,  and  thus  escape  the  operation  of  the  laws  governing  its 
infiltration.  This  apparatus  comprised  a  sandstone  slab,  with  . 
water  above  and  a  chamber  below,  the  latter  provided  with  a 
manometer  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  steam  collected  in 
it.  The  whole  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  160°  C, 
(320°  F.),  and  steam  collected  in  the  chamber  of  68  cm.  mer- 
cury-column, indicating  about  13  pounds  over  the  atmospheric 
pressure  in  the  manometer,  or  a  total  pressure  of  about  1,9  at- 


*  &pitheii»clte  iStudicn  :ur  ExperimeniatgtologU,  bj  A.  Daiibr^  ;  Germuii  t 
in,  by  Dr.  A.  Gurlt,  Brunswick,  1S80,  p.  ISO. 
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mosphere.  This  ateani  could  only  come  from  the  water  above 
the  oandstoiie  through  which,  in  spite  of  the  pressure,  a  capil- 
lary filtration  took  place. 

"  Tiie  difference  in  pressure  on  the  two  lideii  of  ibe  ilone  not  onlj  did  not  drive 
the  liquid  bnck,  but  permitted  it  to  filter  quickly  from  the  colder  aide  ( 100°  C.  ^ 
212°  F.)  to  the  hotter  (160°  C.  ^320°  F.),and  fiTored  the  rapid  evipont ion  and 
the  drying  of  the  iiot  stone  iiurface  "  {up.  cit,  p.  1S4). 

"According'  Ui  these  eiperimentti,  therefore,  water  ms/  be  fount!  bv  capillarity, 
operating  in  the  sane  diret^tion  as  gravity,  atcainst  a  stronfc  interior  counter-p(«B- 
Mire,  lo  descend  from  the  shBtlower  and  cooler  regions  to  deeper  and  hotter  ones, 
where,  by  renson  of  acquired  temperature  and  tension,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
freat  mecbanicsl  and  chemical  effects"  {np.  eit.,  p.  IBS). 

Daubrec'a  experiment  confirms  our  view  that  the  portion  of 
the  ground-water  lying  helow  water-level  ie  not  stagnant,  hut 
descends  by  capillarity,  and  since  it  cannot  be  simply  consumed 
in  depth,  receives  there  through  a  .higher  temperature  a  ten- 
dency to  return  towards  the  surface,  which  tendency  is  moet 
easily  satisfied  through  open  channels.  Stated  summarily:* 
The  ground-water  descends  in  the  deep  regions  also  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  roclcs;  at  a  certain  depth  it  probably 
moves  laterally  towards  open  conduits,  and,  reaching  these,  it 
ascends  through  them  to  the  surface. 

The  solvent  power  of  the  water  increases  with  temperature 
and  pressure,  and  also  with  the  duration  of  its  underground 
journeying.  Hence,  while  it  is  descending,  it  can  dissolve  or 
precipitate  only  the  more  soluble  substances.  But  the  ascend- 
ing current  in  the  open  conduits  is  undoubtedly  loaded  more 
heavily  and  with  less  soluble  substances,  which,  as  the  con- 
ditions of  their  solability  (temperature  and  pressure)  gradually 
disappear  in  the  ascent,  must  be  deposited  in  the  cbannela 
themselves. 

The  open  channels,  in  which  the  solutions  ascend,  are  not 
•  the  deductions  of  theoretical  speculation.  They  really  exist,  as 
we  can  prove  by  induction  from  appropriate  observations. 

The  Ascending  Waters  Encountered  in  Mines. — A  immber  of 
such  phenomena  are  adduced  by  H.  Miiller-t    For  instance,  in 

*  Ud>er  die  Bewegangtriehtang,  der  unterirditch  eireuUrcndtn  Flaaigkeilai,  von  F. 
Fosepny.  E/irait  du  eompU  rendu  de  (a  Sme.  uuion  rfu  Ooagrit  gfologiqat  intema- 
limutl.     Berlin,  lgS5,  p.  Tl.  • 

t  "Ueber  die  Beziehungen  iwischen  Mineialqoellen  und  Engangen."  Cotta's 
GangtlwIUn,  Tol.  iii.,  ISt^O,  p.  201. 
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the  Gottes  Gesehiek  mine,  near  Schwarzenbach,  in  the  Erzge- 
birge,  at  the  depth  of  110  m.  (360  feet)  an  acid  spring  contain- 
ing CO,  and  HjS  emerges  from  a  nickel-  and  eobaltiferoua-ailver 
ore-vein  (op.  eit,  p.  286).  At  the  "Wolkenatein  Bad,  an  acid 
■spring  comes  from  the  druacB  of  an  ore-vein  containing  a  crust 
of  barjtes  and  amethyst.  In  the  Alte  Hoffnung  Erbstollen 
mine,  near  Mitweida,  had  air  and  exhalations  of  carbonic  acid 
led,  in  1836,  to  an  analysis  of  the  ground-water,  which  proved 
to  be  weakly  acid.  In  the  Churprinz  mine  at  Freiberg  a  warm 
(25°  C.  =  77°  F.)  acid  spring  was  struck  on  the  Ludwig  Spat 
vein  at  the  depth  of  about  160  m.  (525  feet).  Besides  these, 
Miiller  names  a  number  of  mineral  springs  occurring  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Saxony  at  the  outcrops  of  mineral  veins  never  opened 
by  mining.  In  spite  of  the  great  reserve  which  he  exhibits,  he 
summarizes  his  view  as  follows  {pp.  cit.,  p.  807): 

"  Mineral  veiiu  and  mineral  springs  are  certain!}'  adapted  to  coroplemcDt  etch 
other  in  genetic  theory.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ore-veins,  as  extended,  indefi- 
nitely deep  fisBures.  gradually  filled,  indicate  a  very  profound  origin  for  the  min- 
eral springs,  and  iuggeet  variations  caused  by  time  and  circumsCaiicei  in  the 
amount  and  mulnal  teactions  of  their  con  tents,  solid  or  volatile;  and,  on  ihe  other 
hand,  the  present  relations  of  mineral  springs  explain  the  mode  of  iogress  and 
deposit  of  the  constituents  filling  tlie  veins." 

Soon  after  this  publication  (I  think  in  1864),  a  thermal 
spring  of  23°  C.  (73°  F.)  was  struck  at  a  depth  of  533  ra.  (1748 
feet)  in  the  Einigkeit  shaft,  at  Joachimsthal,  and  in  the  same 
mine  at  two  other  points  similar  mineral  springs,  rising  with 
strong  pressure,  were  exposed.  They  prevented  further  in- 
crease in  depth  of  that  part  of  the  mine,  and  were  plugged  as 
far  as  practicable.  The  analysis  made  in  1882  showed  that 
they  were  acid  springs  containing  considerable  silica  (33 
grammes  per  ton).  In  one  of  them  arsenic  was  also  proved 
to  the  extent  of  22  grammes  per  ton.* 

The  mineral  waters  of  the  Joachimsthal  mines  are  said  to 
come  in  contact,  near  the  place  where  they  were  encountered, 
with  basaltrlike  rocks  (called  Wacken'),  which  traverse  the  ore- 
veins,  and  are,  therefore,  of  later  origin.     In  general,  most  of 

•  Since  the  metric  ton  of  JOOO  kilo.,  or  the  weight  of  m.'  (1  cubic  meter)  of 
water,  is  a  rational  unit  of  iceighl,  I  refer  all  tenors  to  it,  and  state  them  in 
grammes  or  milligrajnmes  to  avoid  decimals.  Thus  22  grammes  per  ton  repre- 
sents 0.022  per  thousand,  or  0-0022  per  cent. 
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the  ore-deposita  of  the  Erzgehirge  appear  to  have  a  decidedly 
recent  origin,  but  even  from  thie  standpoint  the  mineral  springs 
found  in  mining  are  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  else  than  the 
continuation  of  those  ascending  liquids  which  have  filled  the 
ore-veins.  Mining  depresses  the  water-level,  so  that  mineral 
waters  circulating  in  the  neighborhood  are  forced  to  those 
points  in  the  mine  where  there  is  only  atmospheric  pressure. 

This  "  neighborhood "  may,  indeed,  extend  to  a  compara- 
tively long  distance.  For  instance,  the  thermal  spring  at  Carls- 
bad, which  is  the  nearest  to  Joachimsthal,  is  17  kilom.  (10.3 
miles)  away  and  S80  m.  (1246  feet)  above  sea-level,  while  the 
spring  in  the  Einigkeit  shall  at  Joachimsthal  was  struck  at 
206  m.  (675feet)above8ea.level,thatis,174  m.  (571  feet)lower 
than  Carlsbad.  The  irruption  of  the  thermal  waters  of  Teplitz 
in  Bohemia  into  the  lignite-mine  of  Dux,  7  kilom.  (4  miles) 
away,  which  took  place  first  in  187J>,  and  has  occurred  re- 
cently since,  shows  plainly  that  subterranean  communications 
may  thus  be  established  for  long  distances  by  mining,* 

Additional  data  for  the  study  of  these  relations  are  furnished 
by  the  miners  on  the  Comstock  lode,  where,  with  the  advan- 
cing depth  of  operations,  ascending  thermal  waters  were  un- 
expectedly encountered,  the  abundance  and  high  temperature 
of  which  presented  extraordinary  obstacles  to  mining.  The 
great  richness  of  the  deposit  was  the  reason  that  the  hope  of 
going  deeper  was  not  abandoned,  as  in  Joachimsthal,  where 
the  only  eftbrt  was  to  dam  out  the  waters  from  existing  work- 
ings ;  but  that,  on  the  contrarj-,  the  struggle  was  accepted 
against  the  waters  themselves  and  the  enormous  heat  which 
they  caused  in  the  mines. 

As  is  well  known,  the  upper  workings  on  the  Comstock,  be- 
fore any  ascending  waters  had  been  encountered,  were  not 
specially  hot,  though  warmer  (21°  to  24"  C,  or  70°  to  75°  F.) 
than  other  mine-workings  in  similar  positions.  Dr.  F.  Baron 
V.  Richthofen  noticed  no  abnormal  mine-temperature,  although 
he  ascribed  the  Comstock  to  earlier  solfataric  action,  f 

*  "  Einige,  die  Wassereinhriiche  in  die  Duzer  Kohlenbergbtiue  betreRende, 
geologisclie  B«trai:htan|{en,"  von  F.  Posepnjr.  Oattrr.  Zeilich.  f,  Sery-a.  HSttemc., 
1888,  iiivi.,  pp.  39-54. 

t  Tht  (iniMocl-  I^de,  lis  CharacUr  and  IVoioWe  Made  of  Continuance  in  Dtplh, 
San  Franciiico,  1866,  p.  54. 
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At  a  later  period,  upon  the  cuttiDg  throngh  of  clay-partings 
in  the  rock,  the  hot^water  repeatedly  broke  into  the  workings 
with  great  force,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  North  Ophir  mine, 
when,  according  to  Clarence  King,*  the  workmen  had  scarcely 
tinte  to  escape.  The  water  is  said  to  have  had  a  temperature 
of  40"  C.  (104°  F.),  and  filled  the  workings  immediately  to  ft 
height  of  30  m.  {100  feet).  In  another  case  the  water  broke 
into  the  2200-foot  level  of  the  Savage  mine,  and  filled  the  large 
spaces  both  of  that  mine  and  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross  op  to 
'  the  1750-foot  level,  or  to  a  height  of  137  m.  (450  feet).  Gas 
was  continually  but  not  violently  evolved;  and  although  Prof, 
J.  A.Churcht  reports  it  to  have  been  under  a  pressure  of  200 
pounds  per  square  inch,  he  believes  that  this  was  not  a  gaseous, 
hut  a  hydrostatic  pressure. 

The  water  which  in  1880  flooded  the  Gold  Hill  mines  came 
from  a  bore-hole  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  shaft,  at  a  depth  of  939 
m,  (3080  feet) ;  had,  according  to  George  F,  Becker, J  a  tem- 
perature of  77°  C.  (170°  F.) ;  and  was  heavily  charged  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  In  the  upper  levels  of  the  mine,  Becker 
says  there  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  and  on 
the  2700-foot  level  where  the  temperature  was  66°  C.  (150°  F.) 
a  deposit  of  sinter  was  found,  consisting  mainly  of  carbonates. 
Church  (p.  206)  remarks  that  it  was  at  first  believed  that  the 
repeated  irruptions  of  water  came  from  chains  of  cavities  exists 
ing  in  the  rock,  but  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  conviction 
was  that  they  came  through  shattered  and  decomposed  seams, 
parallel  with  the  lode,  and  sometimes  of  great  thickness. 

Systematic  and  long-continued  temperature-observations  in 
several  Comstock  mines  enabled  Becker  to  represent  compre- 
hensively for  difterent  lines  the  increase  of  temperature  with 
depth  ;  and  it  thus  appeared  that  this  increase  was  greatest  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lode,  diminishing  with  the  distance  from 
the  lode ;  that  the  vehicle  of  heat  was  the  water ;  and  hence 
that  it  was  through  the  lode  itself  that  communication  with 
the  hot  depths  took  place,  and  the  phenomenon  denominated 
"  solfataric  action  "  by  Richthofen  was  caused. 

*  U.  S.  OtoL  Expl.  of  the  40(A  iVoM,  vol.  iiL  Minins  I'ndaitry,  Wuhlugton, 
1870,  p.  87. 

t  Tht  Omalixk  Lodt,  It*  FornuUioa  and  HieUny,  New  York,  187fl,  p.  207. 

t  "Geology  of  the  ComBtockLode,"elc.,  U.S.  Oeo/.  Sitn«s,  WaahingWn,  1882, 
pp,  230,  38S. 
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The  chemical  conatitution  of  these  intruding  waters  will  be 
considered  farther  on,  after  certain  phenomena  occurring  nearer 
to  the  surface  have  received  attention. 

Related  Phenomena  Aear  the  Surface. — A  sort  of  tranaition  to 
the  correeponding  phenomena  on  the  surface  itself  is  illustrated 
by  the  mines  at  Sulphur  Bank,  Cal.,  which  have  furnished 
some  of  the  most  important  data  contributed  hj  America  to 
the  study  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deiwaita. 

This  ie  a  once  rich,  but  now  (apparently)  practically  exhausted 
quicksilver-mine,  in  the  working  of  which  not  only  thermal 
waters  but  gaseous  emanations  were  encountered  as  obstacles. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  1876  an  open-cut  exploitation  was 
in  progresH,  the  terraces  of  which  had  extended  in  some  places 
about  5  m.  (16  feet)  bolow  the  natural  surface.  Sulphur,  as 
well  as  quicksilver,  was  won ;  hut  it  subsequently  appeared 
that  the  sulphur-depoeit  was  confined  to  the  uppermost  zone, 
while  the  quicksilver  (or  cinnabar)  extended  in  considerable  pro- 
■  portions  to  deeper  regions. 

At  that  time  I  found  sulphur  and  cinnabar  in  a  decomposed 
basalt,  partly  as  the  filling  of  irregular  fissures,  traversing  the 
rock  in  all  directions,  partly  as  impregnations  in  the  rock  itself, 
which  had  often  been  reduced  to  a  porous  mass.  The  process 
of  decomposition  proceeded  unquestionably  from  the  fissures, 
which,  moreover,  gave  forth  hot  mineral  waters  and  gasee. 
The  odor  alone  was  sufficient  proof  that  the  gases  contained  H,S, 
to  the  oxidation  of  which  into  SHjO,  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
rock  and  its  moisture  was  to  be  ascribed.  The  miners  (mostly 
Chinese)  chiefly  followed  in  extraction  the  fissures  (partly  be- 
cause it  was  the  easiest  way  to  make  rapid  progress;  partly 
because  the  richest  ores  were  there  concentrated);  and,  as  a 
result,  large  round  blocks,  often  several  meters  in  diameter, 
were  left  standing.  These  had  a  distinct  shaly  structure,  but 
were  so  loosely  held  together  that  a  kick  would  reduce  them  to 
ruins.  In  the  interior  of  the  larger,  light-gray  blocks,  was 
often  found  a  nucleus  of  solid,  dark,  undecomposed  rock. 
(Some  of  these  nuclei  I  have  added  to  the  collection  of  the 
Przihram  Mining  Academy.) 

The  cracks  were  filled  chiefly  with  an  opaline  mass  in  which 
a  white,  opaiine  ingredient  was  variously  kneaded,  as  it  were, 
with  a  gray  to  black  one,  translucent  at  the  edges.     The  speci- 
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mens  taken  fell  into  irregular  pieces,  bounded  by  fissures, 
evidently  the  resalt  of  loss  of  volume  or  loss  of  moisture  by 
the  opaline  mass. 

The  cinnabar  formed  either  distinct  mineral  crusts  in  the 
crevices  or  impregnations  of  the  porous  neighboring  rock. 
This  was  true  of  the  sulphur  also ;  only,  the  latter  appeared, 
as  a  rule,  in  crystalline  aggregates  upon  the  cinnabar  crusts — 
an  indication  of  its  later  origin.  Occasionally  the  cinnabar 
was  deposited  in  beautiful  crystals  on  the  fissnre-walla,  but 
these  were  generally  so  loosely  attached  that  it  was  difficult 
to  secure  a  specimen. 

The  pyrites,  mostly  disseminated  in  the  rock,  tended  so 
strongly  to  decomposition,  evidently  by  reason  of  its  saturation 
with  sulphuric  acid,  that  specimens  containing  it  soon  fell  to 
pieces. 

These  observations  suffice  to  show  that  in  this  case  hot 
mineral-waters  ascend  through  fissures  containing  ore-crusts 
and  opaline  deposits ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  de- 
posit of  amorphous,  hydrated  silica  is  unquestionably  the  work 
of  the  mineral  water  which  decomposed  the  rock,  and,  also, 
that  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  opaline  mass, 
the  two  phenomena  cannot  well  be  separated,  and  it  must  be 
assumed  that  a  metallic  sulphide  has  here  been  deposited  from 
an  ascending  spring.  Fig.  10  represents  the  exposure  aa 
sketched  in  my  note-book. 

Later  developments  exhibit  these  relations  still  more  clearly. 
Le  Conte  and  Becker*  found  a  shaft  50  m.  (164  feet)  from  the 
basalt,  about  92  m.  (302  feet)  deep  in  sandstone,  from  which 
drifts  had  been  run  northward  at  diflereiit  levels  under 
the  outcrops  of  the  deposit.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their 
reports  are  not  accompanied  with  precise  descriptions  of  the 
mine-workings.  In  the  third  level  (Id4  m.  =  209  feet  below 
the  surface)  the  drift  was  70  m,  (230  feet)  long,  "  cutting 
through  the  ore-body  and  reaching  only  barren  rock  on  the 

*  "The  Phenomena  of  Metalliferoiu  Vein-Fonuation,  Now  in  Progress  at  Sal- 
phur  Bank,"  by  J.  Le  Conte  and  W.  B.  Rising,  -4™.  Jour.  i^Sci.,  xkv.,  p.  4^4. 

"On  Mineral  Veins,  Nuw  in  Progress  at  Steamboat  Springs,  Compared  with 
the  saine  at  Sulphur  Bank,"  by  J.  Le  Conte,  Am.  Joar.  o^Sci.,  xxv,  p.  424. 

"  Geology  of  the  Quicksilver-DepoHiCs  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  by  G-  F.  Becker, 
Monograph  U.  &  Gtol.  Surr.,  Washington,  1888,  p.  2S1. 
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other  Bide.  The  fourth  level  has  been  pushed  31  ra.  (101  feet), 
and  has  reached  the  ore-body."  From  these  data  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  ore-body  traversed. 

The  data  given  concerning  the  interior  structure  of  the  de- 
posits are,  however,  important.  Sandstones  and  slates  are  here 
broken  up  by  fissures  in  such  a  way  as  often  to'  form  a  breccia. 
Whether  the  frugmente  belong  together,  and  whether  they 
present  the  relation  which  I  have  denominated  typhonic,  is  not 
stated ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  sketch  of  an  ore-epeci- 
men  from  this  place  that  the  fragments  do  not  belong  together, 
and  that  their  condition  has  beeu  brought  about  by  more  ex- 
treme dislocations.  The  subject  is  highly  important  for  us ;  and 
I  have  attempted  in  Fig.  11,  although  the  original  is  not  before 
me,  to  represent  it  according  to  Le  Conte's  sketch,  so  aa  to 
place  it  side  by  aide  with  other  phenomena  thoroughly  familiar 
to  me. 

The  fragments  of  slate  and  sandstone  have  somewhat  rounded 
edges,  and  leave  varied  interspaces,  which  are  filled,  partly  with 
a  still  soft  or  already  indurated  paste,  containing  finely  dis- 
seminated metallic  sulphides,  partly  with  cinnabar,  for  the  most 
part  in  coherent  crusts.  A  part  of  the  space  is  usually  empty, 
exhibiting  what  I  call  a  central  druse.  Sometimes,  it  is  said, 
the  rock-fragments  are  cemented  together  with  massive  cin- 
nabar, and  kernels  of  rock  crusted  with  cinnabar  occur  fre- 
quently. 

Hot  mineral  water  and  gases  carrying  H,S  force  their  way 
through  the  interstices  of  the  deposit,  as  was  the  case  observed 
in  the  upper  zones.  The  silica  deposits  are  found  in  all  stages 
of  consolidation,  from  a  gelatinous  mass  to  chalcedony  and 
(Leeonte,  op.  ciL,  p.  29)  alternate  with  layers  (crusts)  of  metallic 
sulphides  (cinnabar  and  pyrites).  Becker  examined  the  whole 
neighborhood,  aud  extended  his  studies  to  similar  ore-deposits 
of  the  region.  He  does  not  consider  the  basalt  of  Sulphur 
Bank,  as  do  G-.  RoUand'*  and  Le  Conte,  to  be  a  lava-stream, 
but  takes  it  to  be  an  eruptive  rock,  originating  on  the  spot, 
which  has  overflowed  a  fresh-water  formation  of  recent  age. 
The  bottom  proper  is  a  Cretaceous  sandstone.  The  ore-bearing 
character  extends  from  the  basalt  (about  16m.  =52  feet  thick) 

*  "Lea  Gisemenla  de  Mercure  de  Calitomie,"  Annalet  dtt  Mintt,  1678,  p.  26. 
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through  the  freah-water  layers  in  to  the  Cretaceous  sandstone. 
Concerning  ita  relations  in  the  middle  layer  we  have  no  date, 
which  is  unfortunate,  since  the  effects  of  the  acid  waters  upon 
this  calcareous  material  mast  have  heen  considerable,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  deposit  had  in  this  region  a  totally  differ- 
ent character.  Fresh-water  formations  adjoining  the  deposit 
have  preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree  plant-roots,  etc.,  trans- 
formed into  lime  carbonate  ;  and  it  would  be  very  instructive  to 
study  their  forms  as  metamorphosed  by  the  mineral  water. 

Concerning  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  warm  (80°  C.= 
176°  F.)  water,  I  shall  speak  further.  According  to  Becker's 
analysis  (op.  cit.,  p.  259),  it  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  chlorides, 
borax  and  sodium  carbonate.  The  gas  liberated  ft-om  it  often 
proved  to  be  ammoniacal,  and  consisted  in  1000  parts  of  898 
parts  COj,  2  parts  H,8,  79  parts  CH.  (marsh  gas)  and  25  parts 
nitrogen. 

As  to  the  presence  of  other  metals  besides  mercury,  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  Dr.  Melville  found  small  amounts  of 
gold  and  copper  in  the  marcasite  accompanying  the  cinnabar, 
and  that  G.  Becker  found  in  the  efflorescence  from  the  raine- 
workiEgs,  besides  the  substances  detected  in  the  mineral  water, 
traces  of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

As  will  be  seen,  this  deposit  furnishes  genetic  data,  concern- 
ing not  only  the  ores  of  quicksilver,  but  also  those  of  other 
metals.  An  ascending  mineral  spring  here  passes  trom  the 
deep  into  the  shallow  region,  and  suflers,  besides  the  reduction 
of  pressure  and  temperature,  the  oxidation  of  its  H^S,  from 
which  result  a  strong  acid  and  the  deposition  of  sulphur  nearest 
the  surface. 

In  depth  no  sulphur  is  found,  but  sulphides  of  quicksilver 
and  iron,  upon  or  within  deposits  of  silica,  both  being  in  dis- 
tinct alternating  mineral  crusts.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
cinnabar  and  pyrites  on  the  one  hand,  and  silica,  on  the  other, 
have  been  precipitated  from  the  solution  which  still  ascends  in 
these  channels.  At  most,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  pre- 
cipitation is  still  going  on.  Le  Conte  adduces  in  support  of  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  process  the  occurrence  of  silica 
sometimes  gelatinous  and  soft,  as  if  recently  precipitated. 
Becker  and  Melville  tried  to  obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  quicksilver  dissolved  in  the  ascending  mineral  water  of 
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to-day,  but  their  careful  investigations  failed  to  find  it.  Al- 
though the  water  contains  ingredients  in  which  quicksilver  is 
soluble,  there  is  no  quicksilver  diBsolved,  and  it  must  have  been 
already  precipitated  by  acme  agent — as  they  suggest,  ammonia. 

There  are  among  geologists  unbelieving  Thomases  enough, 
who  will  believe  in  the  presence  of  quicksilver  in  the  mineral 
solution  only  when  it  has  been  actually  precipitated  for  them ; 
but  there  are  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  convinced  by 
the  evidence  thus  far  gathered  that  the  sulphide  deposits  of 
this  locality  proceeded  from  the  ascending  thermal  spring, 
whether  the  process  of  precipitation  is  still  going  on  or  not 

Equally  weighty  data  are  furnished  by  Steamboat  Springs  in 
Nevada,  to  which  Laur  and  J.  A.  Phillips  first  called  attention, 
and  which  Le  Conte  and  Becker  investigated  thoroughly.*  In 
a  valley  surrounded  with  eruptive  rocks,  but  underlain  chiefly 
by  Archiean  rocks,  thermal  springs  may  be  seen  at  several 
points  emerging  from  nortb-and-south  fiesures.  The  action  of 
these  springs  has  covered  the  ground  with  a  sinter-deposit, 
predominat«ly  of  lime  carbonates,  about  15  m.  (49  feet)  thick. 
In  this  sint£r  may  be  traced  many  fissures,  here  and  there  still 
open,  but  mostly  closed  by  the  deposit  of  silica  on  their  walls. 
According  to  a  sketch  given  by  Le  Conte,  these  very  clearly 
crnstified  deposits  extend  somewhat  above  the  general  level  of 
the  surface,  forming  single  mounds  or  chwns  of  mounds. 

From  some  of  them  hot  vapors  and  gases  still  issue,  chiefly 
CO,  containing  HjS.  In  others,  such  emanations  have  been 
80  greatly  diminished  that  only  by  listening  can  the  liberation 
of  vapor  in  depth  be  perceived.  Some  of  the  fissures  are  com- 
pletely filled,  and  give  forth  neither  mineral  water,  steam  nor 
gas. 

In  the  group,  about  200  m.  (656  feet)  wide  and  1  kilom.  (0.6 
mile)  long,  which  lies  nearest  to  the  railway-track,  these  phe- 
nomena are  most  strikingly  exhibited.     Besides  the  principal 

*  M.  Laur,  "Surle  gisement  et  I'ezptoiution  de  I'oren  Ctdifoniie,"  Armlet 
da  3finet,  1863,  iii.,  p.  423. 

3.  A.  PhUlips,  PML  Mag.,  1871,  xlii.,  p.  401.  Atao  A  Treatise  on  On-DepMitt. 
LondoD,  1884,  p.  TO. 

J.  LeCoat«,  "On  Mineral  Veins  now  in  Progress  at  Sleaoiboat  Springs  Com- 
pared  with  the  Same  at  Sulphar  Bank,"  Am.  Jour,  Sci.y  xxt,,  p.  424. 

Q.  F.  Becker,  "Oeologj  of  the  Quicksilver- Deposits  of  the  Pacific  Slope,"  jVono- 
grafh  U.  S.  Otnl.  Sunvy,  Wuhin^on,  lS8g,  pp.  331. 
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sabstanceB  meution«d  below  in  the  table,  Becker  found  in  this 
mineral  water  also  small  amouata  of  metallic  compoande,  ae, 
for  inBtanc«,  HgS,  a  trace  of  Na,8,  1.0  gramme  per  ton  of 
Na^bSj,  and  8-7  grammes  per  ton  of  NsjAsS,. 

About  1|  kilom.  (1  mile)  to  the  west  is  a  group  of  similar 
fissures,  yielding  some  steam  and  CO,,  bnt  no  mineral  water. 
In  the  mineral  crueta  of  these,  however,  aereral  metallic  sul- 
phides occur.  In  1863,  Laur  declared  that  he  had  seen  in 
them  distinct  traces  of  gold.  In  1878,  one  of  these  fissures 
was  opened  by  an  adit,  about  15  m.  (49  feet)  under  the  surface, 
and  produced  a  vein-matter  carrj'ing  cinnabar,  which  was 
mined  for  a  while  as  quicksilver-ore.  The  temperature  of  this 
mine  was  not  so  high  as  to  cause  serious  trouble  to  the  work- 
men. 

G.  F.  Becker  carefully  analyzed  the  filling  of  several  fissures, 
and  found,  besides  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  8b,  As,  Pb,  Cu,  Hg  sulphides  and  gold  and  silver,  as 
well  as  traces  of  Zn,  Mn,  Co  and  Ni.  Since  from  1  to  3.5 
kilog.  (2.2  to  7.7  lbs.)  of  the  vein-stufl'  were  employed  for  each 
analysis,  the  results  are  specially  trustworthy,  and  I  give  the 
records  of  three  analyses  here,  expressing  them  in  grammes 
per  ton  (1  ton  =  1,000,000  grammes): 

Sniphides  of  antimonjr  ^d  atseoic,    23,000.0      150.0 

Ferric  oxide,       2,600.0 

Sulphide  of  mercar7, 1.4  2.6           1.0 

Le»d 88.0  21.0 

Copper, 0.8        12.0       

Gold, 0.fl  1.0 

Silver, 0.3  0.3        


(Considering  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  alloyed  in  the  above 
proportions,  we  should  have  bullion  0.750  and  0.769  fine,  which 
is  the  general  grade  of  the  so-called  "  free  gold  "  of  Transyl- 
vania.) 

The  careful  stndy  of  the  phenomena,  particularly  by  Q.  P. 
Becker,  leaves  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  ascending  mineral 
waters  have  deposited,  besides  the  various  forms  of  silica  (from 
opal  to  crystalline  quartz),  difierent  metallic  sulphides,  and 
that  the  fissure-fillings  exhibit  a  very  clear  instance  of  crustifi- 
cstion.  It  is,  indeed,  not  proved  that  the  process  is  now  going 
on.  Bnt  that  is  not  the  main  point.  "We  may  be  content  to 
have  the  proof  that  it  has  taken  place.  -^ 
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Mineral  Springs  at  the  Surface. — When  we  iBolate  a  spring 
characterized  hy  high  temperature,  a  large  quantity  of  gae  or 
of  matter  in  solution,  we  notice  at  once  that  it«  level  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  ground-water.  The  more  thorough  the  isola- 
tion or  walling-in,  the  more  striking  is  this  phenomenon,  so 
clearly  unlike  that  of  the  vadoae  or  shallow  circulation. 

Isolation  is  usually  performed  by  digging  as  deep  as  possible, 
so  as  to  get  at  the  spring  below  the  loose  surface-material  in 
an  impermeable  rock,  and  then,  by  building  a  well-pit,  to  give 
it  freer  ascent.  But  since  the  circulation  of  the  ground-water 
in  the  loose  surface  is  very  lively,  the  necessary  depression 
of  the  water-level  in  such  an  excavation  involves  the  lifting 
of  large  quantities  of  water.  Moreover,  the  escape  of  the  gas 
from  the  mineral  spring  often  hinders  the  operation;  so  that 
there  ie,  as  a  rule,  little  opportunity  for  thorough  investigation. 
Cases  in  which  accurate  observations  have  been  properly  re- 
corded for  preservation  are  very  rare. 

The  first  good  fissure  encountered  in  the  bed-rock  is  deemed 
to  be  the  channel  of  the  mineral  spring,  and  the  well  is  built 
over  it.  Complete  isolation  from  the  ground-water  is  proba- 
bly seldom  practicable.  Nevertheless,  the  mineral  spring, 
being  under  higher  pressure  than  the  ground-water,  will  tend 
to  exclude  it  from  the  well.  The  imperfettion  of  the  isolation 
is  shown,  however,  when  we  try  for  any  reason  to  pump  out 
the  well.  To  lower  the  water-level,  say  1  m.  (3.28  feet),  we 
have  to  raise  many  times  the  amouut  of  water  which  the  spring 
itself  would  normally  furnish  (even  taking  into  account  the  de- 
creased pressure,  which  afi^eets  the  flow  in  the  proportion  of  the 
square  root  of  the  head).  The  excess,  generally  surprisinglj- 
great,  comes  from  the  ground-water  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  well. 

If  we  allow  the  mineral  water  to  ascend  again  quietly  in  the 
well,  the  level  rises  at  first  rapidly,  then  slowly,  and  finally 
remains  (in  the  absence  of  change  in  the  height  of  the  ground- 
water and  in  the  barometric  pressure)  stationary  at  a  certain 
height  above  the  ground-water  level.  This  difference  of  height 
represents  the  ascensional  force  of  the  mineral  spring. 

If  the  spring  makes  a  deposit  at  its  mouth  (mostly  of  lime 
carbonate,  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  and  silica)  it  may  thus  build 
a  conduit,  extending  above  the  ground-water  level  and  the  sur- 
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face  to  the  height  repreaented  bj  ita  aecensional  force.  Thus, 
we  find  conical  mounds  from  the  top  of  ■which  mineral  apringe 
flow.  This  phenomenon  is  shown  in  the  highest  degree  by 
geysers,  i.e.,  thermal  springs  in  which  paroxysmal  developmenta 
of  steam  and  gae  occur,  often  forcing  the  water  to  notable 
heights.  Some  of  the  magnificent  geysers  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  have  built  chimney-like  conduits  of  considerable 
size.  Their  structure  has  much  similarity  to  that  of  stalac- 
tites; indeed,  we  may  recognize  generally,  in  the  various  de- 
posits of  ascending  mineral  springs  (in  other  words,  in  the 
products  of  the  deep  circalation),  many  analogies  with  the 
vadose  circulation.  This  circumstance  indicates  a  relation  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  the  two  regions  which  is  often  entirely 
ignored  or  even  denied. 

While,  for  instance,  the  geysers  have  a  temperature  above 
boiling-point,  some  mineral  springs  rise  but  little  above  the 
mean  local  temperature  of  the  surface  or  of  the  ground-water. 
This  may  be  especially  observed  in  the  acid  springs ;  yet,  these 
are  also  ascending  springs,  and  must  have  been  formed  in  the 
deep  region. 

"Within  the  vadose  region  we  have,  sometimes,  ascending 
waters,  which  are,  however,  mostly  to  be  explained  by  hydro- 
static pressure.  But,  within  the  deep  region,  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure can  play  no  part ;  and  here  it  is  the  higher  temperature 
and  the  presence  of  gas  which  cause  the  ascension  of  mineral 
springs.  The  extreme  instances  of  this  kind,  such  as  geysers, 
steaming  springs,  mud- volcanoes,  petroleum  springs, etc.,  nobody 
will  undertake  to  explain  by  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  more 
moderate  results  of  the  same  factors  can  scarcely,  with  con- 
sistency, be  BO  explained. 

It  is  a  striking  circumstance  that  ascending  springs  occur 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  later  eruptive  rocks,  such 
as  trachyte,  basalt,  etc.  This  is  emphatically  the  case  through- 
out the  zone  which  crosses  Europe  from  west  to  east,  in  France, 
Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  Here  the 
warm  springs  and  the  acid  springs  occur  thickly,  while  north 
and  south  of  this  zone  they  are  only  sporadic.  Their  connec- 
tion in  the  zone  with  the  eruptive  rocks  is  evident,  and  they 
are  often  considered  as  the  last  echoes  of  the  processes  of  erup- 
tion.    The  sporadic  springs,  in  places  where  eruptive  rocks 
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play  no  part,  must  have  cotue  through  deep  fieauree  of  dislo- 
cation. For  example,  the  line  of  the  fault  along  which  the 
Alpe  sank  below  the  Tertiary  basin  of  Vienna  ie  marked  by  a 
complete  Beries  of  therma]  springs. 

This  circumetance  has  another  and  far-reaching  significance. 
For  ore-deposits  are  similarly  distributed.  They  are  most 
numerous  and  most  closely  grouped  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eruptive  rocks,  especially  extended  zones  of  eruptive  rocks,  as 
in  the  American  "West,  and  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
while  among  other  rocks  they  are  fewer  and  more  scattered. 

Chemical  Constitution  of  Mineral  Waters. — Ascending  mineral 
springs  have  widely  varying  composition ;  some,  like  the 
"  aerotherms,"  representing  strictly  only  warmed  ground-water, 
while  others  are  strongly  mineralized,  and  carry  some  sub- 
stances almost  to  saturation.  The  material  bearing  on  this  sab- 
ject  is  too  voluminous  and  heterogeneous  to  be  fully  cited  and 
discussed  here.  I  must  be  content  with  the  exhibit  of  a  few 
analyses,  specially  interesting  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  localities,  etc.,  represented  in 
the  table  below : 

Waters  Encountered  in  Mines. 


No. 


1  GoUei^eBchick  mine,  SchwiTzeoberg,  11.       51.8 

2  £^nigbeil£  shaft,  Joachimsthal,  .         .         .     28.7    83.7 

3  The  "Sprudel,"  m  Collieiy  mt  Bruz,  Bohemia, 

4  CDmrtfick,  Savage,  600-foot  le^el,  .     28.  ?    82.4 

5  Comstock,  Gould  and  Cnrry,  1700-foot  level,  48.  T  118.4 
«  ComMock,  Gould  and  Currv,  1800-foot  level,  50.  ?  122. 
7  ComBlock,  Hale  and  Sorcross,  .  .  .  70.  7  1-%S. 
e  ComHtoch,  Ophir, 21.1     70. 

Water  in  Ore-bearing  Fisfiires. 

Na  Incalllj.  Temperatare. 

•C.         °F. 
9  Solphor  Bank,  Berman  thaft,     .  .     70.  T  15a 

10  Solpbur  Bank,  Parrot  shift,  .         .70.     158. 

11  Steamboat  Springa To.     167. 

Some  Bohemian  Thermal  Springs. 
totality.  Tempentare. 


Aathoritr. 

R.  Kchier. 

J.  Seileit. 

J.  Ginll. 

a  W.  Johnson. 

&  W.  JohnaoD. 

S.  W.  Johnmn. 

S.  W.  Johnson. 

AttwDod. 


G.  F.  Becker. 
G.  F.  Becker. 
G.  F.  Becker. 


No. 


IS  Spmdel,  Carlshad 

13  Kreoibrann,  Harienbai],    .         .         .         .     12.  53.6 

14  Wiesenqnelle,  Fianzenabad,  .         .13.  55.4 

15  Urqaelle,  Teplitz, 50.  122. 
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Weak  and  Strong  Mineral  SpriTtga. 

No.                   Locality.  Autborltr. 

16  Ottoqoelle,  Qienhiibel, Dr.  Novak  KiaUdunuiii. 

17  Joe«phsqneI1e,  fiilia  (1ST5),          ....  Dr.  Buppert. 

18  Puiti  de  1'  £dc1o8  des  Celeatina,  Viehj',                  .  Bonaen. 

19  Bippoldtaa,  Joaephsquelle  (1875),  Banseu. 

20  RippoldMU,  Wentelquelle  (1875),                           .  Bansen. 

21  Bippoldwu,  Leopoldquelle  (1S76),  Bunsen. 

22  Kiaauigeu,  FaudarqneI]e(I856),           .  liebig. 

23  EiniogeD,  lUkocijquelle  (1856),         .                .  Liebig. 

24  YellowstoDe,  Cleopstn,  Htunmotb  Hot  Springs  (1888),  \  P.  H.  Ooocb. 

25  Yellowstone,  Grand  Oeywr,         .        .        .        .  /     T.  E.  Whllefield. 

It  is  well  known  that  analyst*  in  combining  their  reaulta  do 
not  follow  the  same  rule.  One  supposes  a  certain  acid  to  be 
united  with  an  alkali ;  another  ^ves  the  same  acid  to  an  earthy 
base,  etc.  What  interests  us  in  the  comparieon  afforded  by  the 
table  is  the  substances  occurring  in  large  proportions,  the  car- 
bonates and  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths ;  the 
chlorides,  the  silica,  and  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  (if  it 
were  determined  by  a  uniform  procedure). 

I  deem  it  most  convenient  to  take  1  ton  of  1000  kilogrammes 
(representing,  for  waters  not  too  rich  in  mineral,  the  weight  of 
1  cubic  meter),  and  to  express  the  weights  of  the  salts  in 
grammes,  to  avoid  decimals.  In  order  to  show  the  relations 
of  the  salts,  one  to  another,  it  is  well  also  to  represent  them  on 
the  basis  of  1000  parts  of  the  solid  matter. 

For  the  Corastock  waters,  the  rationally-stated  analysis  of  8. 
W.  Johnson,  from  the  600-foot  level  of  the  Savage  mine  (C. 
Eing,  ap.  cit,  p.  87),  served  me  as  a  guide,  according  to  which 
I  have  recalculated  the  figures  (Church,  op,  dt.,  p.  204)  for 
other  mines  and  levels. 

These  analyses  show  the  irruptive  waters  on  the  Comstock 
to  be  poor  in  dissolved  substances.  According  to  the  deter^ 
mination  of  solid  residuum  by  E.  S.  Bristol  (C.  King,  I.  c,  p. 
88),  this  would  not  be  the  ease.  He  finds  the  mine-water  of 
the  SOO-foot  level  to  contain  in  the  Savage  north  drift  2660 
grammes,  and  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  west  drift  as  much  bb  3271 
grammes  of  solid  material  in  one  ton  (1000  kilos).  But  it  is 
a  question  whether  these  figures  do  not  refer  to  ordinary  mine- 
waters,  as  the  term  "  west  drift  "  seems  to  indicate. 

The  predominance  of  sulphates  over  carbonates  is  nothing 
unusual ;  but  the  decided  predominance  of  lime,  sulphate  or 
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gypsum  in  the  Comstock  waters  is  unique.  This  relation  would 
still  remain  if  we  should  reckon  a  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
ae  comhined  with  the  alkalies.  The  two  most  trustworthy 
analyses  of  Attwood  and  Johnson  give  222  and  535  grammes 
of  gypsum  per  ton  of  water,  and  492  and  700  grammes  per 
ton  of  dry  residuum.  Apart  from  their  gypsum,  the  Cometock 
iiTuptive  waters  may  he  classed  among  the  weak  or  aerother- 
mal  springs,  like  those  of  Teplitz  in  Bohemia. 

The  Sulphur  Bank  and  Steamboat  Springs  waters  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others  in  the  table  by  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  sodium  biborate,  and  resemble  unmistakably  certain 
Suffioni  and  Lagoni  waters  of  Middle  Italy.  Their  degree  of 
impregnation  and  their  large  proportion  of  chlorides  bring 
them  near  the  waters  of  Carlsbad  and  Franzensbad,  Bohemia. 
The  proportion  of  sodium  chloride  is  not  surprising  in  the 
American  West,  in  the  neighborhood  of  undrained  and  there- 
fore salt  regions,  but  it  is  surprising  in  Bohemia,  a  country 
notoriously  free  from  salt,  in  which  no  rock  is  known  to  con- 
tain these  highly  soluble  substances.  We  must  assume  that 
they  exist  in  the  deeper  region,  in  forma  not  yet  decomposed, 
such  as  sodalite  (3Na,Al,Si,0g  -l-2NaCl)  which  must  be  chem- 
ically decomposed  before  its  NaCl  can  he  dissolved.  The 
presence  of  quantities  of  salt  smaller  than  those  here  under 
consideration  can  be  attributed  (a&  I  at  one  time  attempted  to 
show)*  to  atmospheric  precipitation.  A.  Bobierre  foundf  by 
carelul  and  continuous  analysis  of  the  rain-water  falling  in 
Nancy  throughout  the  year  1868,  14  grammes  of  salt  per  ton 
or  cubic  meter ;  and  G.  ZoppeJ  haa  argued  that  the  sometimes 
considerable  contents  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  springs  of  the 
Iglesiente  district,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  transportation  of  salt  from  the  sea  by  wind.  (A 
stormy  cloud-hurst,  March  7,  1886,  showed  as  much  as  387 
grammes  per  ton  or  cubic  meter.)  The  salt  of  the  atmospheric 
precipitation  is  concentrated  by  evaporation.  In  Bohemia,  for 
instance,  only  one-fourth  of  the  rainfall  escapes  into  the  Elbe ; 

*  "  Zor  0«i]eat8  der  Sabablagerungen,  besooden  jener  im  nordamerikuibclieD. 
Vfeatea,"  t.L  AJead.  d.  WJ«#n»cA.,  Weio,  1877. 

t  Owipf.  rend.,  Iviii.,  p.  766.     BtJitL  Soe.  CHm.,  liv.,  p.  467. 

I  " DescrizioQe geoiogico-mineraria  delr  Iglwente," Memoriedtteriu.  della  Carta 
gtcl.  d'llalia,  iv.,  Koma,  1888,  p.  119. 
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in  more  southern  regions  the  whole  evaporates.  The  descending 
ground-water  is  atill  further  concentrated  ;  eo  that  in  this  way 
the  salt  normally  found  in  the  ascending  waters  may  be 
accounted  for. 

But  while  the  water  of  Steamboat  Springs  is  rich  in  Bodium 
chloride,  the  Comstock  mine-water  is  poor,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  near  neighborhood  of  the  two  places.  Both 
adjoin  eruptive  rocks,  especially  basaltic  ontflows ;  but  the 
Steamboat  Springs  break  out  of  crystalline  rocks.  May  not 
the  ascending  waters  have  derived  their  abundant  sodinm 
chloride  from  minerals,  like  sodalite,  which  contain  it  chemic- 
ally bound  ? 

Hydrogen  sulphide  plays  an  important  part  in  the  ascending 
waters.  Its  presence  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  a  greater 
abundance  of  dissolved  BubstanceB.  It  is  attributed  to  the  de- 
composition of  sulphates  through  the  organic  matter,  traces  of 
which  are  found  in  most  of  the  ascending  waters.  By  re- 
oxidation,  it  produces  the  sulphuric  acid  which  transforms  car- 
bonates into  sulphates.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  many  mineral 
springs  H,8  appears  periodically  in  surprising  excess,  and  often 
disappears  again,  almost  without  leaving  a  trace.  It  is  probable 
that  an  alternation  of  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  reduction 
would  produce  this  phenomenon. 

The  most  important  geological  factor  in  ascending  waters  is 
undoubtedly  carbonic  acid ;  for  it  is  chiefly  this  compound 
which  in  the  deep  region,  under  high  temperature  and  pressure, 
develops  a  greater  solvent  power  for  most  of  the  elements  of 
the  'rocks.  The  alkalies,  earths  and  silica  of  our  mineral 
springs  have  certiunly  been  dissolved  from  the  rocks  by  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  carbonates  thus  formed  usually  predomi- 
nate over  the  associated  sulphates.  The  analyses  do  not  give 
ue  the  conditions  in  which  they  exist,  because  the  statements 
of  results  depend  largely  upon  the  individual  views  of  the 
analysts. 

The  general  exhibit  sketched  above  shows  that  in  the  Com- 
stock waters  the  sulphates  exceed  the  carbonates,  and  that  the 
chemists  have  been  led  to  connect  the  sulphuric  acid  prefera- 
bly with  the  earths.  They  have  simply  found  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  over  carbonic  acid,  as  is  the  case  also  in  the  strong 
thermal  springs  of  Bohemia.     The  relation  between  the  two 
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analyses  of  Sulphur  Bank  water  is  remarkable ;  one  showing 
the  sulphates,  and  the  other  carbonates,  to  be  predominant. 
Apparently  one  sample  was  taken  from  water  which  had  been 
for  a  considerable  period  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  so 
that  the  liberated  H,S  gas,  oxidizing  to  Hj80„  expelled  the 
COj  from  a  part  of  the  carbonatee.  The  three  irruptive  ther- 
mal waters,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  in  the  table,  are  acid,  and  also  con- 
tain a  notable  quantity  of  free  CO,  in  solution — which,  indeed, 
determines  their  acid  character.  I  have  added  for  comparison 
Nob.  16  and  17,  two  favorite  Bohemian  acid  springs.  No.  18 
is  the  femoua  Vichy  spring  in  France ;  No.  16  is  a  weak  water, 
esteemed  for  table-use;  and  No.  17  is  the  celebrated  stronger 
water  of  Bilin,  A  few  years  ago,  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
spring  had  seriously  fallen  off;  and  there  is  reason  to  surmiee 
that  a  part  of  its  water  had  found  a  way  into  the  collieries  of 
Brux,  where  similar  acid  springs  appear  at  several  points. 
Fortunately  for  Bilin,  an  increased  supply  was  obtained  there 
by  means  of  an  adit  and  bore-hole.  It  is  known  that  distilled 
water  at  normal  barometric  pressure  and  ordinary  indoor  tem- 
perature may  contain  in  absorption  an  equal  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  that  mineral  water  under  the  same  conditions 
has  a  somewhat  higher  abeorption-eoefflcient  The  free  CO,, 
not  held  in  bicarbonatea,  is  mostly  given  by  analysts  in  terms 
of  weight.  These,  by  the  employment  of  the  well-known  vol- 
ume of  one  gramme  of  CO,,  could  be  easily  transferred  into 
terms  of  volume,  a  more  practical  form  for  all  cases,  which  is 
unfortunately  not  yet  generally  used. 

Since  in  the  deep  regions  the  absorption-capacity  of  water  for 
CO,  is  diminished  by  increased  temperature,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  in  much  greater  proportion  by  increase  of 
pressure,  a  portion  of  the  gas  absorbed  in  depth  is  liberated  in 
the  higher  region  and  contributes  energy  to  the  ascending  cur- 
rent. 

Thus  far  the  substances  present  in  mineral  waters  in  the 
largest  proportions  have  been  chiefly  considered.  We  must 
now  study  also  those  which  occur  in  minute  proportions,  since 
these  concern  most  nearly  the  question  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

Minute  Metallic  Admixtures  in  Mineral  Waters. — Ordinary  an- 
alyses show  the  presence  of  some  metals,  especially  iron  and  man- 
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ganese,  which  occur  as  easily  oxidizable  protoxides,  giving  riee 
to  the  precipitation  of  hydrated  peroxideB.  Lime  carbonate  in 
Bohition  as  bicarbonate,  is  aimultaneouBly  precipitated  by  evapor- 
ation and  the  loss  of  CO, ;  and  silica  is  likewise  thrown  down  un- 
der certain  conditions.  Such  precipitates  are  called,  according  to 
their  predominent  ingredient*,  oeher,  sinter,  tufa,  travertine,  etc. 
Minute  metallic  admixtures  are  found : 

1.  Dissolved  in  the  mineral  water  itself. 

2.  In  the  ochers  or  sinters  deposited  at  the  months  of  springe, 
where  they  are  concentrated  in  observable  quantity,  having 
been,  without  doubt,  originally  held  in  solution  by  the  springe. 

3.  Moreover,  there  are  found,  in  some  places,  at  the  mouths 
of  springs,  substances  which  were  not  originally  in  the  solu- 
tion, but  have  been  subsequently  dissolved  and  ultimately  pre- 
cipitated by  the  action  of  the  mineral  water  upon  various 
foreign  bodies  attacked  by  it. 

The  proportions  of  metallic  ingredients  found  in  ordinary 
spring-analyses  were  at  first  generally  regarded  with  doubt, 
unless  a  chemist  of  the  rank  of  Berzelius  vouched  for  them. 
Fresenius  and  others  admitted  that  such  ingredients  might  be 
taken  up  from  metallic  conduits.  But  at  last  they  were  proved 
to  exist  in  springs,  excluding  this  hypothesis.  Of  course, 
"  traces  "  are  worthy  of  less  confidence  than  ponderable  quan- 
tities. According  to  Dr.  Loschner,*  Gbttl  found  in  the  G-eiss- 
hiibl  waters  "  traces  "  of  copper,  and  even  of  gold.  Of  the 
fifty-nine  chemical  elements  recognized  in  1847,  twenty-four 
were  known  to  Elie  de  Beaumontf  as  occurring  in  mineral 
springs.  Of  these  only  six  (Ur,  Mn,  Fe,  Bi,  Sb,  Aa)  were 
metals.  G.  BiBchof  t  doubled  this  list,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  been  greatly  increased  since  by  Liebig,  Will, 
Fresenius,  Rammelsberg,  Wackenroder,  Thenard  and  Cheva- 
lier. It  is  chiefly  from  the  deposits  of  springs  that  we  learn 
of  the  minute  metallic  substances  once  dissolved  in  them.  The 
oxides  of  Cu,  Sn,  Co,  Zn,  Sb,  Ni,  etc.,  were  precipitated  to- 
gether with  the  oxide  of  iron.  Ochers  are  especially  rich  in 
arsenic.  Tin  is  often  found  in  the  thermal  deposits  of  Wies- 
baden, Soden,  Homburg,  Rippoldsau,  Alexisbad,  Driburg, 
Bruckenau,  KiBsingen,  etc. 

*  Bmkteinft  iiber  OutthSbt,  3  Aufl.  Prag,,  1855. 

t  B«U«Hn  delaSoe.  OwL  <U  Fronee,  2  Ser.,  If.,  p.  1249,  etc 

i  Lehrh.  d.  Chaa.  Oeohgie,  Aufl.,  i.,  p.  2078. 
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Lead  occurs  in  the  spriDgs  of  RippoldBau  (according  to  Will, 
1,6  to  8.7  milligrammes  per  ton),  Kissingen  (10  to  13  mg.  per 
ton),  Alexisbsd,  Ems,  Homburg,  Carlsbad  (in  the  Schlossbrunn, 
according  to  Gottl),  Pjrmont,  etc.*  Copper  has  long  been 
known  to  exist  in  acid  mine-waters  {e.g.,  the  cement-waters  of 
Schmollnitz,  Herrengrund  in  Hungary,  etc.),  and  is  found  also 
in  ascending  waters  at  Carlsbad  (authority,  Gottl),  Aachen 
(Liebig),  Bagndres  de  Luchon  (Filhol),  Bourbonne  (Torasier), 
Luxueil  (Braconuot,  Henry),  Wiesbaden  (Fresenius),  Briicke- 
nau  (Keller),  Rippoldsau  (Will),  and  in  many  other  chalybeate 
waters-t  Arsenic  is,  of  course,  often  found  in  mineral  waters. 
I  will  mention  only  the  Magdalena  spring  of  Mont^Dor^  (45  to 
56  grammes  per  ton,  says  Thenard),  St,  Hectaire  (6  to  8  per 
ton),  Royat  (35  g.  per  ton),  and  Bourbole  (815  g.  per  ton).  G. 
Bischof  I  gives  as  follows  the  maxima  found  in  mineral  springs 
up  to  1854 : 

Hlllljrmiimei  per  Ton. 

01  W»tet.  Of  Other. 

Aimoioua  acid, 1.5  38.460 

Antimony  oxide, 0.1  

fflnc  oxid«  (salpbate), 13.3  

Lead  oxide, 0.1  1.900 

Copper  oxide, 6.4  l.OOO 

Tin  oxide, 0.1  .50 

I  add,  as  illustration,  the  contents  of  the  mineral  waters  of 
two  important  localities,  as  calculated  from  the  contents  of  the 
ocher.  The  chief  constituents  of  these  waters  are  given  in  the 
table  on  page  42.     The  first  three  springs  are  at  Rippoldsau. 


Locauit; 

BlppoldMU 

(ace.  to  Will.)     Klnliigen<wx 

10  Killed)   [ 

BjMaV,: 

JO«C 

WenreL      Leopold.  1    Puidu 

1  Bikocij. 

1 

j 
1 

17 
10 
69 

m 

38            134 
24      1      107 
156      1       128 
900          1120 

Copper  oxide 

1       104 

1        150 

In  discussing 

Steamboat 

Springs  I  have  already 

mentioned 

•  Dr.  B.  M.  Lerech,  Hydroehaaie,  i.,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  342. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  438. 

t  Dr.  H.  Ludirig'a  Die  natarluthen  Waiter,  Erlangen,  1862,  p.  96.     Compftce 
J.  Rolh'H  Attgemeint  Chan.  Qeologie,  Berlin,  1879,  p.  564,  etc.  /  -~  i 
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the  metals  found  by  G.  F.  Becker,  among  which  are  Hg,  Au, 
and  Ag. 

I  would  only,  in  addition,  call  attention  to  the  variations  in 
the  deposit  of  one  and  the  same  spring,  for  which  purpose  I 
select  the  Puits  de  1'  Enclos  des  Celestins,  at  Vichy,*  of  which 
an  analysis  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  42.  This  contains  in 
1000  parts : 


mineral  water. 

Alkaline,  carbonates, 

.       735 

]29 

169 

980 

Ferrous  carbonates,  . 

3 

Manganous  carbonates. 

4 

Iron  oxide. 

474 

10 

Alkaline  sulphates,  . 

42 

Chlorides, 

Ti 



Silica,       . 

8 

10 

Arsenic  add,    . 

0.4 

70 

Other  constituents,  . 

10.6 

277 

6 

10U0.0  1000  1000 

Alterations  Produced  by  Mineral  Springs. — Daubr^e,  in  the 
chapters  devoted  to  this  subject,  distinguishes  the  action  of 
mineral  waters  upon  the  rock  they  traverse,  and  their  action 
upon  artificial  substances  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
mineral  water.f 

a.  Under  the  first  head  he  cites  alunite,  kaoline  and  serpen- 
tine as  a  result  of  mineral  springs  in  general.  I  would  call 
attention,  however,  to  the  circumstance,  not  yet  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated, that  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  mineral 
spring  often  have  a  very  difterent  appearance  from  those  at  a 
distance.  In  the  ease  of  springs  carrying  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, this  is  self-explanatory.  Sulphur  Bank  represents  the 
phenomenon  in  a  striking  way  as  regards  basalt  Granite  is 
often  decomposed  in  the  neighborhood  of  springs, — as  in  the 
Carlsbad  region,  where  some  acid  springs,  like  that  of  Giess- 
htibl,  emerging  on  the  contact  between  granite  and  the  over- 
lying Tertiary  rocks,  have  transformed  the  granite  into  kaoline. 
I  have  observed  similar  decomposition  at  the  springs  of  Johan- 
nisbad,  in  Bohemia,  and  at  many  other  places.     It  is  to  be  re- 

*  Dr.  H.  Ludwig's  DU  natiidkhea  Wimer,  Erlangen,  1862,  p.  199. 
t  Le*  eaiiz  unitenviTta  a  V  fpoqae  acttidlt,  a.,  p.  67,  and  La  cauz  aouUrraina  aui 
ipoqam  anciennrt,  p.  178. 
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gretted  that  these  phenomena  have  been  seldom  studied,  as 
yet,  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 

Daubr&e  has  pointed  out  the  effect  of  mineral  water  upon 
various  rocks  and  artificial  building-materials  in  the  masonry 
shafts  of  the  springs  at  PlombiSres  and  Bourbonne-les-Bainsj* 
for  instance,  the  zeolites  (chabazite,  harmotome,  christiauite, 
mesotype,  apophyllite)  formed  in  the  Roman  beton ;  the  hydrous 
eilicates  (plombierite,  chalcedony,  hyalite)  in  the  Koman  bricks 
at  Plombi^res ;  recent  formations  of  calcite  and  aragonite,  and 
also  the  funnel-shaped  cavities  eaten  out  of  the  dressed  lime- 
stone of  the  masonry.  The  latter  are  specially  interesting  as 
having  been  excavated  from  below  upwards, — that  is,  in  the 
direction  of  the  ascending  spring.  Fig.  9  illustrates  this  action 
upon  such  a  building  stone. 

An  analagous,  and,  for  our  purpose,  still  more  important  ob- 
servation, was  made  in  1845,  at  Burtscbeid,  near  Aachen,  by 
J.  Noggerath.  A  terrace  was  constructed  at  that  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hot  spring,  as  the  site  for  a  house.  Blast- 
ing in  the  Devonian  limestone  exposed  several  vertical  channels 
of  nearly  circular  section  and  20  to  90  centimeters  (8  to  85 
inches)  diameter,  some  of  which  contained  thermal  water  and 
emitted  steam.  They  had  been  partly  choked  by  rock-debris, 
but  one  of  them  showed  a  depth  of  about  4  meters  (13  feet). 
Immediately  around  these  tubes  the  elsewhere  solid  limestone 
had  been  altered  for  a  distance  of  15  centimeters  (6  inches)  to 
a  gray,  earUiy  mass,  almost  plastic  when  damp,  and  separable 
in  thin  scales.  In  places,  this  earthy  mass  had  fallen  away, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  enlargements  of  the  tube  thus  formed, 
cruBtfl  of  white  lime-sinter  had  been  deposited.f  Noggerath 
does  not  doubt  in  the  least  that  the  mineral  water  emerged  5 
to  6  meters  (16  to  20  feet)  above  flie  present  exit,  and  eroded 
the  channel  for  itself.  He  believes  even  that  the  channels  of 
all  the  mineral  springs  of  Burtscbeid  and  Aachen,  which  came 
from  the  limestone,  have  a  similar  shape. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  observed  by  him  and  his  friend 
G.  Bischof,  that  the  slabs  of  black  marble  covering  the  curb- 

*  Ezp^imenlai  Otology,  p.  S2. 

t  J.  N5ggerath,"UeberdiesogeiianntennaturlichenSchachteodergeologisclien 
Orgeln  in  verechiedenen  KalksteiubilduDgea."  Kanten's  Arehiv.  fur Min.,Geogn., 
V.  Ber^v,  1846,  p.  513. 
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ing  of  the  Eaieerquelle,  near  Aachen,  and  the  Schwcrdbad,  at 
BurtBcheid,  had  been  transformed  by  the  eonetant  action  of 
the  eteam  upon  their  inner  surfaces  into  a  doughy  mass,  which 
could  be  easily  scratched  away  with  the  finger-nail. 

Besides  this  evident  action  of  thermal  springs  upon  lime- 
stone, we  may  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  such  waters, 
tending  to  an  upward  movement,  may  actually  eat  their  way 
through  limestone  to  the  surface,  or  to  rocks  offering  commu- 
nication with  the  surface.  This  circumstance  was  not  known 
to  me  when  I  published  my  monograph  on  the  R^zb^nya 
deposits,*  in  which  I  attributed  to  ground-water  the  erosion  of 
the  channels  in  the  limestone  which  are  filled  with  ore,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  have  been  formed  by  the  ascending  min- 
eral waters. 

The  treatise  of  Noggerath  above  cited  contains  also  observa- 
tions upon  the  analogy  between  the  thermal-water  channels  of 
Bnrtecheid,  the  so-called  "  geological  organ-pipes "  (Us  orgues 
giologiques)  in  the  chalk-deposits  of  Maestrich,  and  the  "  natural 
shafta"  {puits  naturels)  iu  the  Eocene  limestone  of  the  vicinity 
of  Paris.  The  latter,  however,  have  shown  neither  mineral 
water  nor  any  traces  of  its  former  presence,  and  are  of  little 
interest  for  us.  Recent  investigations  of  both  the  phenomena 
referred  to  are  unfortunately  not  now  at  hand. 

b.  Regarding  the  effects  of  mineral  waters  upon  artificial 
products  immersed  in  them,  we  are  indebted  to  Daubrec  for  the 
preservation  of  the  numerous  important  observations  in  the 
masonry  pits  of  the  springs  of  Plombi^rea  and  Bourbonne-les- 
Bains-t 

The  springs  of  PlombiSres  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  ore- 
bearing  quartz-veins,  and  furnish  at  68°  C.  (154°  F.)  a  water  rich 
iu  L-arbonie  acid  but  poor  in  solid  constituents,  the  residuum 
utter  evaporation  being  400  grammes  per  ton  (0.04  per  cent.). 
Those  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  temper- 
ature of  58°  C.  (186°  F.),  and  are  rich  in  mineral  matter,  the  re- 
siduum being  7000  to  8000  grammes  per  ton(0.7  to  0.8  per  cent), 

*  Ofot  moiU.  Stvdie  der  Enlagtrtlatten  ron  Bhbdnya  tn  S.  0.  Ungam.,  Budapest, 
1874,  p.  179. 

t  "  Formation  contemponune  de  diverees  egp&xs  minernlB  criBlalliB^  dans  U 
Murce  thermale  de  Boiirbonne-lee  Bains."  AnTiaieedu  .Vin<v,  6  Beries,  1875,  liii., 
p.  439.     Also,  the  GermsD  edition  ot  Daubr^e's  ^lulei  iynlhtliqaa,  1880,  p.  57. 
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chiefly  sodium  chloride  (5800  grammeB).  They  flow  from  the 
variegated  marie  of  the  upper  Triae,  underlying  the  MuBchel- 
kalk,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  fault-fieeureB.  ■  Carbonic  acid  ap- 
pears to  be  present  in  traces  only,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  detected  by  its  odor,  and  has  given 
rise  also  to  small  deposits  of  sulphur. 

In  1874,  with  the  aid  of  powerful  pumpa,  the  abundant  cur- 
rent of  the  spring  was  saccesBfully  overcome,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  old  Roman  curbing  was  made  accessible.  The 
mineral  water  rises  from  horizontel  clay  beds  through  a  fannel 
filled  with  sand,  which  scarcely  represents  the  original  channel. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  maBonry  lining  a  clayey  slime  was  en- 
countered, in  which,  besides  thoaeands  of  hazel-nuts,  acorns 
and  fruit-seeds,  many  Gothic  and  Roman  coins  were  found, 
with  numerous  other  objects,  such  as  bronze  statuettes,  needles, 
rings  of  electrum,  pieces  of  leaden  framing,  etc.  The  gold 
coins  weighed  in  all  25  grammes,  the  silver  coins  625  grammes, 
but  of  the  bronze  coins  there  were  20,800  grammes,  and  many 
had  disappeared  entirely,  leaving  only  their  impress,  and  form- 
ing shapeless  masses  of  the  products  of  their  decomposition, 
mixed  with  grains  of  sand.  Of  the  minerals  formed  from  the 
bronze,  the  greater  part  came  from  the  copper  {red  copper-ore,, 
copper-glance,  chalcopyrite,  peacock-ore,  tetrahedrite,  ataca- 
mite),  and  only  one  from  the  tin— on  a  coin  which  still  showed 
bronze  in  its  interior,  but  was  covered  with  a  white  layer  of 
tin  oxide.  The  action  upon  lead  had  produced  coatings  of  galena 
and  phosgenite,  scales  of  lead  oxide,  and  ceruseite.  Iron  had 
not  been  altered  to  ordinary  rust ;  the  product  of  its  oxidation 
cont^ned  silica.  Moreover,  pyrite,  instead  of  the  earthy  black 
salphide  often  occurring  on  the  surface,  had  been  formed  from 
the  iron,  and  was  found  covering  pebbles  and  grains  of  quartz, 
angular  fragments  of  sandstone,  and  also  some  evidently  arti- 
ficial products,  such  aa  flint  knives — thus  indicating  indubitably 
its  recent  origin. 

Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  quantity  of  chlorides  in  the 
water,  and  the  great  affinity  of  silver  for  sulphur,  the  silver  coins 
had  not  been  very  seriously  attacked,  and  their  designs  were 
still  quite  distinct,  when  they  had  not  been  coated  with  sulphides 
from  the  neighboring  bronze  coins.  They  must  have  been  pro- 
tected from  chemical  action  by  something  not  now  determinable. 
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Moreover,  iron  and  eiliea  (or  a  hydrated  Bilicate)  had  pene- 
trated the  wood  found  in  the  springa. 

"At  BonrboDQe,  as  at  PlombUres,  the  iDtrusive  formations  are  less  than  8 
meters  (28  feet)  below  the  sorfaiM ;  and  yet  they  are  very  different  tiom  wh»t  we 
ate  aectutomed  to  see  in  out  laborstories.  A  temperature  waa  sufficient  for  them 
which  IB  low  in  comparison  with  that  which  obtains  at  greater  depths.  What 
forces  would  we  not  see  at  work,  if  we  were  permitted  to  follow  downward  the 
channels  which  have  been  the  pathway  of  hot  springs!" — Daubrde,  op.  eiL,  p.  9L 

Structural  Features  of  the  Deposits  of  Mineral  Springs. — The 
original  conditions  at  the  point  of  outflow  of  mineral  springs 
have  aeldom  been  preserved  intact.  Even  when  their  chanoelB 
have  been  succeBsfiilly  prolonged  through  the  ground-water  to 
the  surface,  erosion,  on  the  one  hand,  has  partially  removed 
them  (since  they  often  emerge  in  valley-bottoms),  or  human 
agency,  on  the  other  hand,  has  variously  disturbed  them  by  di- 
verting, choking,  or  walling  them,  or  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings with  foundations.  For  oar  purpose  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  show  that,  in  all  channels  extending  to  the  surface  and 
still  uninjured,  a  regular  filling  with  symmetrically  arranged 
mineral  crusts  may  be  observed. 

Such  a  regular  filling  of  the  fissure^hannel  of  a  spring  I 
^  have  seen  at  the  tufa  mounds  of  the  Bad  of  Arcz6  near  Par^d 
in  Transylvania.*  The  filling  of  a  fissure  25  centimeters  (10 
inches)  consists  of  variegated  crusts  of  aragonite,  as  thin  ae 
paper,  the  fibers  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  walls  of  the 
channel.  The  latest  crusts  are  darker,  and  give  a  bituminous 
odor  when  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  oldest  are  usu- 
ally milky  white,  and  leave  after  similar  treatment  a  residuum 
of  gelatinous  silica.  The  water  tastes  very  nnpleaaantly  salt  and 
bitter.  The  gas  which  hisses  from  the  depths  of  the  fissure  is 
doubtless  mainly  carbonic  acid,  perhaps  with  an  admixture  of 
hydro-earbon. 

Since  the  drawing  of  the  mouths  of  Steamboat  Springs  given 
by  Le  Conte  (op.  cit.,  p.  428)  may  not  be  entirely  comprehensi- 
ble, I  introduce  in  Fig.  8  an  ideal  section  of  one  of  the  apring- 
mounds  of  Arczo. 

It  is  only  the  channel  which  is  filled  with  solid,  almost  trans- 
parent crusts ;  the  deposits  on  the  side  of  the  mound  are  a 

*  F.  Posepny.  "  Studien  aua  dem  Salinai^bieta  Siebenburgens,"  Ja\rt>.  d,  £-  k. 
geoL  BtiehaaiMail,  Vienna,  1S67,  zTii.,  p.  477. 
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fiDe-grained,  white  lime  mass,  and  iti  the  leas  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  springs  there  are  in  man;  places  horizontal  layers  of 
a  lime  tufa,  containing  plant-remadna. 

Pigeon  and  Voiein  describe  an  analogous  but  much  larger 
phenomenon  in  Vichy,  at  the  rocher  des  Cekstma,  where  an 
almost  vertical  aragonite  filling,  2  meters  (6.5  feet)  wide  and 
200  meters  (650  feet)  long,  with  fibers  perpendicular  to  the 
planes  of  the  crusts,  may  be  observed  (Daubr^e,  op.  cit.,  p. 
159). 

The  waters  flowing  away  from  mineral  springe  likewise 
make  solid  deposits,  which  often  form  horizontal  layers,  cover- 
ing considerable  areas.  These  are  the  eo-called  travertines — 
formations  analogous  to  the  Carlsbad  Sprudet-  or  Erbsenstdn, 
etc.  But  we  are  concerned  at  this  point  with  the  deposits  in 
the  spring-channel  itself  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  includ- 
ing not  merely  the  crusts  upon  the  walls  proper,  but  also  those 
surrounding  large  or  small  fragments  of  rock  within  the  chan- 
nel. Many  such  deposits  are  characterized  by  the  pisolite 
formation,  which  we  may  observe  also  in  ore-deposits  (concre- 
tionary iron-ores,  etc.).  These  pisolites  are  evidently  incrusted 
kernels,  the  crusts  being  proportionately  much  thicker  than 
the  kernels.  The  Carlsbad  Sprudelstein  shows,  indeed,  the 
same  structure  on  a  small  scale  as  many  ore-deposits  exhibit  on 
a  large  scale.  The  piBoliteB,  like  those  of  Tivoli  and  Hamman 
Meekontine,  consist  of  lime  carbonate,  pure  or  slightly  inter- 
mixed with  iron  oxide  and  silica.  At  the  last-named  locality 
pyrite  occurs  between  the  layers  of  carbonate,  so  that  the 
formation  must  be  pronounced  to  be  crusts  of  lime  carbonate 
and  pyrite  upon  a  foreign  nucleus,  which  was  elevated  and  en- 
crusted so  long  as  the  ascending  column  of  the  spring  had 
energy  enough  to  move  it. 

A  few  words  may  be  well  added  here  concerning  the  Carls- 
bad Sprudelsckale  and  Erbsmsiein.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Sprudel  represents  an  action  like  that  of  geysers,  ejecting  ther- 
mal water  and  steam  to  a  considerable  height.  The  precipitate 
at  the  present  time  is  a  porous,  somewhat  ferruginous  aragon- 
ite or  travertine  mass.  The  ground  from  which  the  Sprudel 
breaks  forth  is  composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  a  much 
denser  aragonite  mass,  which  can  be  polished,  and  furnishes 
material  for  artistic  lapidary-work.     A  part  of  the  town  of 
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Carlsbad  stands  on  this  so-called  Sprudelsekede,  from  which  new 
thermal  springs  sometimes  break  out,  and  the  structural  history 
of  which  may  have  been  like  that  of  the  rising  succession  of 
baains  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springe  of  G-ardiner  river,  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Certun  layers  of  this  jSprude^deposit  are  exclusively  aggre- 
gates of  pisolites  of  pea-size,  whence  the  name  Erbsenstein  (pea- 
stone).  Evidently  these  have  been  formed,  like  those  of  the 
Hamman  Meskoutine  spring,  immediately  at  the  outflow  of 
the  mineral  water.  The  precipitate  from  the  solution  (at  the 
moment  supersaturated)  was  deposited  around  individual  rock- 
grains,  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  spring,  to  be  for 
awhile  kept  in  motion  by  its  current  Successive  crosta  were 
thus  deposited,  until  the  pisolite  became  too  large  to  follow  the 
movement  of  the  spring  and  sank  to  the  bottom,  where  its  ac- 
cessible surfaces  received  still  further  precipitate-crusts.  It 
might  easily  occur,  that  single  cavities  might  remain,  into 
which  the  precipitate  could  not  penetrate.  These  would  repre- 
sent, according  to  our  terminology,  the  central  druse.  Fig.  12 
illustrates  this  process,  while  Fig.  13  shows  a  single  pisolite, 
including  pyrite-crusts,  from  Hamman  Meskoutine. 

I  have  had  opportunity  to  see  a  completely  analogous  result 
produced  by  falling  drops  at  Oftenbinya,  where,  at  certain 
points  in  an  adit  abandoned  for  some  thirty  years,  water  rich 
in  lime  carbonate  trickled  from  the  roof,  forming  upon  the 
floor  a  deposit  several  centimeters  thick.  At  the  spot  where 
the  drops  fell  directly  upon  the  floor,  a  small  basin-like  depres- 
sion was  formed,  in  which  lay,  like  eggs  in  a  bird's  nest,  various 
bodies  like  pisolites,  consisting  of  a  sand-grain  at  the  center, 
surrounded  by  concentric  crusts  of  carbonate.  Some  of  these 
formations  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  nest  were  quite  loose,  so 
that  they  were  turned  over  by  the  force  of  the  falling  drops, 
which  explained  the  tolerably  uniform  incrustation  upon  them. 
Others  situated  near  the  edge  were  already  fixed,  could  not 
move  any  longer,  and  showed  at  points  a  deposit  of  sinter* 
(Figs.  14  and  16).  Similar  formations,  known  as  "  birds'  nests," 
are  described  by  Schmidt  in  the  old  mine-workings  of  Riegels- 
dorf  and  Bieber.f     Such  formations  appear  to  be  hy  no  means 

•  F.  Posepny,  "  Ueber  coitcentri«ch-«chaJlge  MinerslbiMuagen,"  i,  Akad.  d. 
WiMenteh,  Vienna,  1868.  t  Beilr&ye  «i  iUt  Lekre  ron  <Un  Oditgai,  p.  4S. 
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rare  in  metal-minefl.  I  found,  for  instance,  in  Oflenb&iiya,  at 
tbe  face  of  a  level  which  had  been  abandoned  for  some  ;ears, 
that  amall  chipa  of  rock  had  been  covered  by  the  falling  drops 
with  two  separate  thin  criist« :  firet,  a  white  lustrons  smithson- 
ite,  and  tberenpon  a  black,  eaeily-dctached  crust  of  a  manga- 
niferoue  substance.*  (Fig.  16.)  The  pisolitic  bodies  formed  by 
falling  drops  are  not  easily  confoanded  with  those  formed  by  a 
flowing  spring,  and  when  such  are  found  in  the  interior  of  an 
ore-filling,  they  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  drippings. 

Fisolitic  forms  appear  in  many  ore-deposits.  Thus  the  cala- 
tuine-deposit  of  Santander  in  Spain  betrays  an  oolidc  structure, 
and  I  have  observed  in  the  gold-minee  of  Vereapatak  piaolitic 
forme,  the  kernel  being  an  aggregation  of  gold,  and  the  sur- 
rounding thin  crusts,  carbonates  of  lime,  manganese  and  iron. 
To  this  subject  I  shall  recur. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  structaral  relations  ^ 
of  mineral-spring  deposits,  it  appears  that  at  the  mouths  of 
such  springe  phenomena  are  shown,  such  as  crustificatioos  of 
wall-deposits,  pisolitie  forms,  etc.,  which  we  meet  frequently  in 
ore-deposits  also — an  additional  reason  for  declaring  the  latter 
to  have  been  formed  by  mineral  springs. 

5.  Origin  of  Ore-Deposits  ik  the  Deep  Reoiok. 
We  have  seen  that  tbe  mineral  springs  which  ascend  to  the 
surface  are  dilute  metallic  solutions,  and  that  at  their  outflow 
(the  only  point  where  we  can  directly  observe  their  activity) 
they  form  deposits,  containing  metals,  among  other  things,  and 
exhibiting  a  structure  which  occurs  in  ore-deposits  likewise. 
We  have  followed  to  a  not  inconBiderable  depth  one  ore-de- 
posit which  occurs  upon  an  ascending  spring,  and  have  found 
that,  apart  from  changes  conditioned  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sur- 
fece,  it  continues  its  character.  Finally,  we  have  encountered 
mineral  springs  in  many  places  where  mining  has  followed  ore- 
deposits  in  depth.  Joining  these  several  links  of  observation, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  ore-deposits  found  in 
the  deep  region  are  the  products  of  mineral  springs,  the  more 
so  since  many  of  them  have  a  structure  and  form  which  can 
only  be  explained  as  the  result  of  precipitation  from  liquids 

*  S«e  mj  paper  on  cniatified  mineral  tormBtioiiB,  cited  &bov«. 
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circulating  in  channels.  The  deposits  from  these  liqnids  eon- 
tain  substances  which  are  foreign  to  the  surface  and  to  the 
shallow  region,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  brought  into 
circulation  by  the  descending  ground-water,  but  must  have 
come  from  a  deep  region,  where  higher  temperature  and  pres- 
sure (the  two  factors  increasing  the  solubility  of  all  substances) 
exist. 

Comparing  the  average  density  of  the  earth  (which  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  recent  and  careful  investigations  of  R 
von  Sterneck,*  5.6)  with  the  average  density,  2.6,  of  the  rocks 
forming  the  earth's  crust,  we  must  admit  that  in  the  central 
mass  substances  much  denser  than  5.6  have  been  accumulated, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deep  region  is  the  peculiar  home  of  the  heavy 
metals. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  standing  in  the  deep  re^on  in  front 
.  of  the  profile  of  an  ore-lode,  like  the  Adalbert  at  Przibram, 
for  instance,  1110  m.  (3600  feet)  below  the  surface  and  564  m. 
(1850  feet)  below  sea-level,  we  perceive  a  fissure-space  of  dis- 
cission, filled  with  symmetric  mineral  crusts,  chiefly  argentif- 
erous lead  sulphide.  Remembering  that  this  filling  has  been 
stoped  continuously  to  the  surface,  we  can  find  no  other  satis- 
factory explanation  than  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  brought  up 
from  still  greater  depths,  and,  in  view  of  the  comparative  in- 
solubility and  the  large  quantity  of  the  metallic  sulphide  here 
accumulated,  it  must  have  been  deposited  from  perpetually  re- 
newed, and,  therefore,  from  ascendiriff,  mineral  solutions.  Who- 
ever has  had  opportunity  to  study  an  ore-lode  in  the  deep  re- 
gions can  conceive  no  other  explanation.  The  miners  them- 
selves have  always  held  this  opinion ;  in  other  words,  they 
have  all  been  ascensionists.  In  the  case  of  ore-deposits  occupy- 
ing tubular  channels  in  soluble  rocks,  the  origin  of  these  spaces 
is  not  at  once  clear ;  and  it  has  thus  happened  that  one  or  an- 
other observer,  misunderstanding  the  analogy  of  the  substance 
and  the  conditions  of  filling,  has  suggested  a  different  hypoth- 
esis, as,  for  instance,  S.  F.  Emmons,  whose  conclusions  aa  to 
the  Leadville  deposits  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  controverting 
in  a  later  part  of  the  present  paper.     I  do  not  deny  that  there 


"'  I  woald  call  attention  to  the  labon  ot  t.  Stsmeck,  punued  Dpon  this  point 
■  a  decade,  and  described  in  the  MiUheUvngtn  da  k.  k.  Miliiar.  Qeograpk.  Intli- 
M,  ID  Vienna. 
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are  ore-deposita  permitting  such  a  different  explanation,  but 
ttey  occur  in  the  shfdlow  region  only,  and  not  in  the  deep 
region. 

In  the  two  groupa  of  ore-deposits  already  diecussed,  and 
formed  in  pre-existing  spaces,  a  distinct  crustifieation  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  filling.  Where  crustifieation  is  ob- 
scure or  absent,  it  is  indeed  not  possible  at  once  to  ofiPer  this 
convincing  proof  of  the  manner  of  deposition.  Kecoarse  must 
then  be  had  to  the  anfdogj  of  the  substances  and  their  para- 
genesia.  If  these  correspond  with  the  contents  of  spaces  filled 
with  crusted  deposits,  a  similar  origin  must  be  inferred ;  that 
is  to  say,  even  in  cases  in  which  mineral  solutions,  ascending 
from  the  deep  region,  found  no  open,  continuous  channels,  but 
were  forced  to  create  the  necessary  space  by  the  removal  of  a 
previously-existing  material,  the  conditions  of  the  deep  circu- 
lation still  controlled.  From  these  considerations  it  follows 
that  all  the  deposits  of  the  deep  re^on  are  referable  to  one 
general  ruling  process,  clearly  shown  to  be  the  action  of  as- 
cending mineral  solutions;  that  ia,  they  were  all  formed  by 
ascension. 

This  conception  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  view  re- 
cently suggested  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger,  that  ore-deposits  are 
formed  by  so-called  lateral  secretion.  This  view  was  at  first 
asserted  to  be  universally  applicable.  Afterwards,  the  author 
characterized  it  as  holding  good  for  the  majority  of  ore-veins 
only,  and  restricted  it  by  the  following  definition : 

"The  theory  of  lateral  Becration  woa  conceived  in  this  Mnse  onlj,  that  the 
material  tor  the  filling  of  veina  is  derived  from  the  cauDtry-iock  throngh  grodn&l 
leaching  by  Mepage-water  (Sickerwasser),  wtiich  brings  the  dissolved  sabalanoe 
from  both  aides  to  the  vein-fiBanre,  where  it  is  then  converted  by  chemical  decom- 
podtiona  into  insoluble  gantn^e-mineraU  and  ores,  and  so  deposited."* 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  started  from  the  wholly  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  ore-veins  of  the  deep  region  stood  open 
(like  the  fissures  iu  a  rock  upon  the  surface),  so  that  seepage- 
water  from  both  sides  could  deposit  material  in  them.  That 
is,  he  conceived  of  a  fissure  containing  air  only,  and  forgot 
entirely  that  such  open  fissures  are  found  exclusively  above  the 

*  F.  Sandberger,  UnUrtuehwngen  itier  Engiinge,  Stes  Heft,  Wiesbaden,  1836,  p. 
169. 
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ground-water  level,  below  which  every  newly-formed  fisaure 
must  be  immediately  filled  with  water.  The  term  sickem  cor- 
responda  with  the  English  "  Beep,"  "  trickle,"  or  "  drop,"  and 
can  only  be  nnderstood  as  deBcribing  the  downward  movement 
of  a  Bmall  quantity  of  liquid.  It  is  thu8  impoBsible  to  Bnppose 
that  Sandberger's  meaning  haa  been  misunderBtood ;  and  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  boldly  extended  his  conclusions 
to  cover  a  region  with  the  physical  conditions  of  which  he  was 
unacquainted. 

A  lateral  secretion  in  this  aenseia,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,* 
possible  above  the  ground-water  level  only.  It  is  indeed  .con- 
ceivable that  even  in  the  deep  region  isolated  spaces  may  exist, 
from  which  accumulated  gases  find  no  way  to  the  surfece,  and 
in  which  formations  may  occur  similar  to  those  in  cavities  above 
water-level;  but  such  instances  (as  at  Wiealoch,  in  Baden,  and 
Raibl,  in  Carinthia)  are  demonstrably  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  above  stated. 

"What  intereats  us  most  is,  that  in  order  to  establish  his 
theory,  Sandberger  was  forced  to  discredit  the  feet  of  actual 
deposition  in  the  channels  of  mineral  springs.  The  proof  of 
this  fact  at  Sulphur  Bank  and  Steamboat  Springs  was  highly 
inconvenient.  Since,  as  he  had  said,  "  waters  which  flow  with 
such  rapidity  as  that  of  ascending  mineral  springs  contfunlng 
carbonic  acid  are  shown  by  experience  to  produce  no  deposits 
in  their  channels,  but  to  do  this  only  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  their  outflow"  (op.  cit.,  p.  5),  he  was  not  convinced  by  the 
conditions  shown  at  Steamboat  Springs,  where  the  deposits  are 
near  the  outflow.  "With  regard  to  Sulphur  Bank,  he  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  Le  Conte  and  G.  F.  Becker, 
showing  that  the  ore-depoeit  is  found  in  the  channel  itself. 
Although  he  did  not  doubt  "  that  ore-deposits  are  here  observed 
in  proeese  of  formation  "  (l.  c,  p.  13),  he  recalled  the  well- 
known  solubility  of  mercury  sulphide  in  alkaline  siilphidea ; 
argued  that  "  the  leaching  of  pre-existing  quicksilver-deposits 
by  alkaline  aulphidea  preaenta  no  difficulty"  (I.  c,  p.  15);  and 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  cinnabar-deposits  near  the  out- 
flow were  referable  to  older  ones.  Endeavoring  thus  to  render 
harmless  the  two  instances  unfavorable  to  the  lateral-secretion 

*  "Ueber  die  Bewegungarichtung;  der  anterirdisch  circulirendea  FlOiug- 
keit«D." — Oomjitea  rend,  dt  la  aeuion  du  OongrU  giol.  intenuU.,  Berlin,  188&. 
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theory,  he  summed  up  his  consideration  of  them  at  that  time 
with  the  remark  that  "  in  California  no  proof  is  presented  of 
the  formation  of  ore-veina  by  ascending  springs"  {op.  city  p. 
16).  After  reading  Le  Conte's  account  he  retnrned  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  second  part  of  his  work,*  asserting  (p.  162)  that  in 
the  numerous  excavations  connected  with  the  walling-in  of  min- 
eral springs,  it  has  never  been  observed  that  hot  springs  have 
deposited  "  metals  "  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  chan- 
nels. He  confesses  again  (p.  161)  that  here  is  "unquestionably 
an  ore-deposit,  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  silica  and  cin- 
nabar from  a  hot  alkaline  sulphur-spring,  which  has  found  and 
dissolved  mercury  sulphide  somewhere  below;"  and  admits 
that  hot  alkaline  sulphur-waters  may  precipitate,  besides  quick- 
silver, also  gold,  tin,  bismuth,  arsenic,  and  antimony, — but  not 
copper,  silver,  and  lead-ores,  which  are  often  associated  with 
the  foregoing.  These,  he  says,  cannot  have  been  deposited 
from  hot  alkaline  sulphur-springs.  "  There  is,  therefore  (p. 
162),  no  reason  in  the  conditions  of  Sulphur  Bank  for  restor- 
ing the  ascension  theory  to  its  former  authority  in  the  science 
of  ore-veins." 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  chief  at^ment  is,  that  according  to 
his  opinion,  no  metallic  deposit  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
channel  of  a  spring,  for  he  seems  not  to  consider  as  conclusive 
the  deeper  workings  at  Sulphur  Bank.  Such  a  sweeping  asser- 
tion is  easy;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  in  walling  a  mineral 
spring  excavations  will  be  carried  deep  enough  to  reveal  the 
condition  of  its  channel  proper. 

Sandberger's  contention  comprises  two  propositions :  (1) 
Metals  have  been  found  hitherto  only  in  the  ocherous  deposits 
from  mineral  springs ;  and  (2)  in  walling  mineral  springs,  de- 
posits formed  in  their  channels  have  not  yet  been  found. 
These  two  assertions  are  not  controverted ;  but  the  conclusion, 
that  because  hitherto,  in  digging  out  mineral  springs,  we  have 
found  no  metals  in  their  channels,  therefore  they  cannot  be  de- 
posited in  the  channels,  but  only  at  the  outflow,  is  illogical. 

Excavations  for  the  walling  of  mineral  springs  do  not  extend 
to  the  channels  of  the  deep  region.  Heavy  pumping  is  re- 
quired to  penetrate  even  a  few  meters  below  the  ground-water 

12;  Becoiid  part, 
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level ;  whereaa,  to  decide  this  question,  a  depth  must  be  reached 
at  which  the  ascending  spring  is  not  altered  by  the  descending 
ground-water,  the  oxidation  and  ohlorination  due  to  surface 
agencies  no  longer  appear,  etc. 

We  know  that  temperature  and  pressure,  the  two  great  fiic- 
tors  of  solubility,  are  continually  diminished  as  the  surface  is 
approached ;  and  we  can  directly  observe  one  resnlt  of  this 
change  in  the  liberation  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  at 
greater  depths.  Why  should  not  the  substances  rendered  in- 
soluble by  the  decrease  of  these  factors  be  deposited  in  the 
channels?  If  no  such  deposition  has  occurred,  then  the  pre- 
cipitates must  have  been  carried  upward  by  the  current,  and 
should  be  separable  by  filtration  from  the  water.  Q.  F.  Becker, 
in  filtering  the  Steamboat  Springs  water  before  analysis,  found 
{I.  c,  p.  846)  in  the  filtrate  a  precipitate  of  antimony  and 
arsenic  sulphides,  with  silica,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  fall  of 
temperature  and  the  action  of  low  forms  of  plant-life. 

But  we  find  in  varions  closed  conduits  of  mineral  water — 
i.e.,  in  artificial  channels — ^that  deposits  are  formed,  not  only  at 
the  mouth,  but  also  in  the  channel  itself.  Why  should  natu- 
ral channels  form  an  exception  ? 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  tbat  Dr.  Sandberger's  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  formation  of  ore-deposits  by  ascending  mineral 
springs  is  without  foundation,  and  that  the  entire  chain  of  phe- 
nomena corroborates  our  explanation.  But  the  lateral-secre- 
tion theory  of  Sandberger  suffers  from  several  other  funda- 
mental defects,  which  I  cannot  avoid  indicating  in  this  place, 
because  that  theory  was  for  a  while  accepted  as  a  simple  and 
welcome  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits,  and  began 
to  hinder  the  progress  of  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

It  found  many  disciples,  especially  among  mineralogists,  be- 
cause it  permitted  the  most  extensive  genetic  generalizatioiis, 
without  requiring  the  observer  to  leave  his  mineral  collection 
and  laboratory,  to  descend  into  the  mine,  and  to  study  the  ore 
in  the  place  of  its  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  promulgation  of  this  theory  led  to  many  inves- 
tigations of  rocks,  which  will  be  useful  to  science  in  other 
directions. 

Sandberger,  being  convinced  that  he  had  detected  foreign 
admixtures  of  the  metals  in  silicates,  felt  himself  warranted  in 
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explaining  by  his  theory  all  ore-depositB  in  the  silicate  rocks ; 
but  he  could  not  so  well  deal  with  those  in  limestone,  which 
were  cited  by  Stelzner  as  a  chief  argnment  against  the  nniver- 
salitj  of  his  conclusion.*  With  regard  to  Baibl,  in  Carinthia, 
it  occurred  to  him  to  examine  the  marly  slates  (Merffelscktefer) 
overlying  the  limestone ;  and  finding  in  these,  besides  traces 
of  Li,  Cr,  and  Cu,  more  considerable  quantities  of  Pb  and 
Zn,  he  concluded  that  the  metals  in  the  ore-channels  of  the 
limestone  under  these  slates  had  been  leached  out  of  the  latter 
(op.  cit.,  p.  84).  This  was  already  a  descending,  and  not  a  lat- 
eral secretion. 

In  a  paper  upon  the  applicability  to  this  case  of  the  lateral- 
secretion  theory,!  however,  I  pointed  oat  that  also  below  the 
ore-bearing  limestone  of  Raibl,  at  Xaltwasser,  there  are  sili- 
cate rocks,  which  probably  contain  likewise  minute  quantities 
of  metal,  and  that  if  Sandberger  had  successfully  analyzed 
these,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  assume  an  ascent.  In 
the  same  paper  I  argued  that  the  lateral-secretion  theory  does 
not  account  for  the  sulphur  and  the  metallic  sulphides ;  and  I 
brought  forward  tor  discnesion  the  veins  of  Przihrara,  assum- 
ing that  in  that  district,  where  sedimentary  rocks  are  traversed 
by  heavy  eruptive  masses,  Sandberger  could  consider  the  latter 
only  as  the  original  source  of  the  metals  in  the  veins.  From 
average  analyses  for  the  latest  year  of  production,  I  calcu- 
lated that  each  square  meter  (10.75  square  feet)  of  vein-sur- 
face stoped  represented  190  kilogrammes  (426  lbs.)  of  me- 
tallic sulphides,  or  in  detail : 


Kilogiammes,     132       13       5       0.3       O.S       34.6       2.5       1.7 

If  these  substances  had  been  derived  by  lateral  secretion 
from  the  country-rock  (the  eruptive  mass  being  30  meters 
thick  by  the  main  vein,  or  100  meters  for  the  whole  group  of 
veins)  there  must  needs  have  been  in  each  cubic  meter  (35 
cubic  feet)  of  the  country-rock  1.9  to  6,3  kilogrammes  (4  to 
14  pounds)  of  metallic  ingredients — a  quantity  not  to  be  called 
minute.  Or,  reversing  the  calculation,  and  starting  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  metal  ever  found  in  these  eruptive  rocks, 


*  A.  Stelzner,  Jakrb.f.  Mia.,  1 
+  Oater.  ZeitKh./.  B.  «.  H.,  18 
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it  would  have  required  more  than  one  hundred  times  the  thiek- 
nesB  of  such  rocka  actually  present  in  the  district  to  supply  the 
contents  of  the  veins.  By  these  calculations  and  other  argu- 
ments, I  showed,  as  I  thought,  the  special  inapplicability  of  the 
theory  to  Przibram,  but  I  expressed  a  willingness  to  examine 
some  of  the  eruptive  dikes  for  minute  metallic  admixtures, 
preferring  only  that  such  an  examination  should  be  checked  by 
another  person. 

The  management  of  the  government  mining  department  en- 
trusted to  the  chemist,  A.  Patera,  the  investigation  of  individual 
samples  of  Przibram  rock,  but  also  called  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  to 
Przibram,  where  the  first  tests  were  executed  with  the  aid  of 
a  Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  member.* 

Unfortunately  an  ailment  of  the  eyes  forced  me  to  inactivity, 
and  I  could  do  little  on  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Sandberger  submitted  a  statement  (op.  cit,  pp.  305-327) 
or  compilation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  attached  less 
importance  to  the  analysis  of  the  eruptive  rocks  than  to  that 
of  the  stratified  rocks,  composed  of  the  detritus  of  the  central 
Bohemian  gneiss  mass.  According  to  this  view,  the  metals  of 
the  Przibram  veins  came  from  the  mica  of  the  gneiss  detritus. 
According  to  Dr.  Sandberger,  however  [op.  cit.,  pp.  862-8),  the 
investigation  disclosed  that  "  an  essential  part  of  the  lead  and 
silver  contents  of  the  ore-veins  is  due  to  the  eruptive  rocks  " — 
which  involves  a  modification  of  the  above  theory. 

Twenty-five  rock-samples,  selected  by  the  Commission,  were 
tested  for  metallic  admixtures  according  to  a  method  agreed 
upon  (but  not  very  strictly  followed)  by  Dr.  Sandberger,  H. 
Freiherr  von  FouUon,  A.  Patera  and  C.  Mann,  with  tolerably 
concordant  results,  although  Patera  in  particular  expressed 
some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  method.  This  led 
Prof.  A.  Stelzner  in  Freibergt  to  make  a  thorough  test  of  the 
means  employed,  which  showed  that  Sandberger's  method  can- 
not decisively  determine  whether  the  metals  detected  in  the 

*  "  Untenrachungen  *on  Kebengesteinen  der  Pnibramer  OSoge  mit  BQckucht 
ant  die  Later*l»ecretionstheorie  von  Dr.  F.  V.  Sandberger,  ansgefiihrt  J88<-7  ood 
TeroRentlicht  im  Auftrage  Seiner  ezeellenz  dea  k.  k.  Ackerbaiuninisters  J.  Orafen 
Ton  FalkenhaTn."— B.  u.  H.  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  BerjoAad,  etc,  ixv.,  1887,  p.  299. 

t  A.  Stelzner,  "  Die  LAtemlBecTetioajitheorie  uad  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  du  Pni- 
bramer Ganggebiet."— JaArfrwiA  <teri.  it.  Bergakad.,  1889,  p.  1. 
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ailicate  were  original  constituents,  or  whether  they  are  not 
secondary  impregnations,  left  undiasolvecl  by  the  reagents  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  thus  rendered  probable  that  minute  metallic  admiztnres 
detected  in  the  country-rock  by  Sandberger's  method  are  really 
derived  from  the  ore-deposit,  i.e.,  are  not  idiogenous  but  xenog- 
enous.  His  assamptions  in  this  field  also  are  thus  shown  to  be 
indefensible. 

~Wiiile  I  acknowledge  fa\\y  the  great  importance  of  chemical 
data  for  the  explanation  of  vein-phenomena,  I  cannot  ^ve 
here,  without  becoming  too  prolix,  all  the  chemical  views,  often 
quite  discordant,  and  must  content  myself  with  the  description 
of  a  theory  of  ore-deposits  baaed  upon  purely  chemical  grounds, 
which  has  just  been  made  public  by  De  Launay.  The  author 
starts  chiefly  from  the  views  of  Elie  de  Beaumont*  concerning 
volcanic  and  metallic  emanations,  adding  to  these  the  results 
of  the  studies  of  Fouqufi,  Senarmont,  Ebelmen,  St.  Claire  De- 
ville,  Danbree,  etc.  He  begins  with  the  primitive  occurrence 
of  magnetite  in  the  eruptive  rocks,  which  he  extends  to  many 
other  metals  and  minerals  whose  primitive  presence  in  erup- 
tives  has  not  been  demonstrated.  Certain  metallic  substances 
were  segregated  in  cooling  from  the  molten  mass;  others  have 
been  dissolved  from  the  eruptive  rock  in  depth  by  "  mineral- 
izers,"  such  as  emanations  of  chlorine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  etc., 
and  have  been  deposited  in  the  channels  leading  to  the  sur- 
face. De  Launay  is  a  very  positive  ascenBionist ;  he  also  doubts 
the  primitive  deposition  of  ores  in  marine  basins,  and  thus 
comes  by  the  path  of  chemical  speculation  to  results  analogous 
to  mine.  Volcanic  and  ancient  eruptive  rocks;  fumaroles  and 
mofettes ;  geysers  and  thermal  springs — these  indicate  the  ways 
by  which  the  metals  have  reached  the  earth's  surface.  But  of 
such  aasumptions  we  must  obtain  assurance  through  observa- 
tions in  other  directions.  Views  based  upon  purely  chemical 
conclusions  are  not  sufficiently  convincing  for  ub,  because  they 
are  gained  in  the  chemical  laboratory  under  conditions  different, 
especially  as  to  pressure  and  temperature,  from  those  which 
obtain  in  the  deep  region. 

*  Elie  de  Beaumont,  BuUelin  de  la  ^k.  gioL  de  Fratue,  2  s«r.,  W.,  p.  1249. 
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Manner  of  FiVing  of  Open  Spaces  in  General. 

"We  know  already  that  cavitiee,  however  originated,  are 
always  filled  in  analogous  ways.  "We  find  in  vein-spaceB,  in 
the  spaces  of  dissolution,  and  even  in  individual  geodes  of  opal 
and  chalcedony,  always  the  same  elements  of  structure,  though 
in  the  most  widely  different  materials. 

Considering  the  matter  closely,  we  find  that  many  things 
are  peculiar  to  the  shallow  region,  as  the  nearest  to  atmos- 
pheric influences ;  but  some  things  experienced  in  that  region 
may  be  nsed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  deposits  in  the  deep 
region  also. 

Since  we  have  seen  that  the  precipitate  in  an  approxi- 
mately horizontal  pipe,  entirely  filled  with  liquid,  attaches 
itself  to  the  whole  interior  surface,  the  same  must  be  tme  for 
an  underground  channel,  and  all  the  more  if  it  approaches  & 
vertical  position.  Under  such  circumstances  the  deposit  or 
mineral  crust  will  cover  uniformly  the  whole  wall-surface, 

Evidently  the  same  laws  govern  here  as  in  sedimentation. 
When  the  section  of  the  passage  through  which  the  liquid 
flows  under  a  given  pressure  is  relatively  small,  the  deposit 
will  take  place  only  when'  the  passage  is  enlarged.  This  ex- 
plains the  sometimes  unequal  distribution  of  ore  in  one  and  the 
same  mineral-water  channel. 

As  in  a  saturated  solution  a  precipitate  may  he  obtained  upon 
any  solid  body  introduced,  so  in  our  mineral-wat«r  channels 
deposits  will  be  made  upon  all  solid  bodies — splinters  or  masses 
of  rock  fallen  into  the  fissure,  loose  pieces  of  older  mineral 
crusts,  and  individual  crystals  floating  in  the  liquid. 

The  size  of  the  rock-fragments  here  considered  is  very  varia- 
ble. We  might  include,  for  instance,  those  which  are  inclosed 
between  two  regular  vein-branches.  But  we  will  narrow  our 
view  to  what  can  be  seen  from  a  single  standpoint  in  the  mine, 
and  then  we  observe  that  horses  of  several  square  meters'  sur- 
face are  uniformly  crusted,  like  small  pieces  of  country-rock 
found  in  the  vein-filling,  the  only  difference  being,  perhaps, 
that  the  cmsts  are  thicker  and  more  numerous  upon  the  larger 
masses.  The  fragments  of  rock,  either  angular  or  already 
more  or  less  rounded,  form,  when  inerusted,  the  so-cailed 
sphere-,  cocarde-,  or  ring-ores.  Crusted  rock-kernels  may  often 
be  observed  coexisting  with  distinct  wall-crusta.     Sometimes 
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the  latter  are  less  promiuent  than  the  former,  and  the  ore-de- 
posit then  has  the  appearance  of  a  breccia  or  a  conglomerate, 
the  aeveral  fragments  of  which  are  held  together  by  the  min- 
eral criiste.  If,  on  the  plane  of  a  given  section,  there  appear 
no  points  of  contact  between  the  fragments,  it  most  not  be 
concluded  that  they  originally  hung  free  in  the  vein-space,  or 
that  they  have  been  pressed  apart  at  a  later  period  by  the  force 
of  crystallization  of  the  mineral  crusts,  for  the  actual  points  of 
contact  can  be  found  in  a  parallel  section ;  at  least,  I  have 
always  found  them  when  I  have  sliced  into  plates  a  specimen 
on  the  surface  of  which  they  were  not  shown.  I  mention  this 
circumstance  because  many  extensive  discussions  have  been 
based  upon  imperfect  views  of  single  sections,  ^ving  deceptive 
indications  of  structure,* 

I  would  recommend  the  frequent  preparation  of  sections  and 
elides  of  such  apparently  complicated  atructures,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  seeming  contradictions  and  difficulties  would  be 
simply  explained  thereby.  It  is  only  a  question  of  correct  ob- 
servation and  representation,  for  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  use  of  coloring  may  be  necessary.  In  this  connection  I 
must  remark  that  illustrations,  erroneous  in  this  respect,  have 
found  their  way  even  into  textr-books,  as,  for  instance,  the  pic- 
ture of  cocarde-oil  given  by  Cotta,t  which  is  taken  from  a  care- 
ful but  uncolored  drawing  by  Weissenhach,J  of  which  I  repro- 
duce a  part  in  Fig.  17.  Fragments  of  mica-slate  are  crusted 
with  layers  of  quartz  and  pyrite,  and  in  the  vugs  there  is  some- 
times also  manganese  or  brown-spar.  The  radial  appearance 
of  the  crusts  in  the  drawing  is  evidently  due  to  the  position 
of  the  crystals  perpendicular  to  the  wall-sur&ces,  and  is,  as  a 
rule,  observable  in  all  such  cases.  The  same  figure  from  Weis- 
senbach has  been  used  by  A.  Daubr^e  also,§  as  an  instance  of 
a  jilon  brhheform ;  but  the  several  crusted  rock-fragments  are 
separated  by  heavy  lines,  which  make  the  representation  not 
only  incorrect  but  incomprehensible. 

The  phenomenon  may  be  most  generally  illustrated  by  Fig. 

•  Kg.,  TrOM.  A.  L  M.  R,  1833,  li.,  119. 

t  Lehre  mm  den  EnlagertaOai,  Fart  L,  Fnibei^,  18S9,  p.  S3. 

t  G-.  G.  A.  TOD  Weinenbach.  AbbUdung  merhnurdiger  Gangra-liiiltniiH.  Leip- 
tig,  1336,  Fig.  2. 

i  A  I>»iibr««.  La  eaitx  muUrrainti  aax  tpoqiut  aneimna.  F«Hs,  18S7,  Fig.  2i, 
p.  M. 
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18,  which  repreeente  a  eectjon  through  a  gold-specimen  from 
the  Katrontza  ore-body  at  Verespatak,  and  of  which  I  intend 
to  publish  in  mj  monograph  on  the  occurrence  of  gold  in 
Transylvania  a  senes  of  parallel  sections  in  color.  Four  peb- 
bles, three  of  quartz-porphjry  and  one  of  micarslate,  are  regu- 
larly crasted  with  (1)  a  thin  zone  of  hornstone,  (2)  a  thin  crust 
of  pyrite,  composed  of  several  layers  no  thicker  than  paper, 
(3)  hornstone,  in  which  occurs  (4)  a  zone,  5  mm.  (0.2  in.)  in 
average  thickness,  of  fine  aggregates  of  native  gold,  extending 
often  into  the  next  following  crust  (5)  of  quartz,  cont^ning 
scattered  clouds  of  hornstone.  The  series  ends  in  this  speci- 
men (6)  with  open  central  druses.  But  other  specimens  from 
the  same  deposit  show  also  miaate  crusts  of  manganese-spar, 
to  which  I  shall  recur. 

Pig.  11,  representing  the  occurrence  of  cinnabar  in  the 
deeper  workings  at  Sulphur  Bank,  is  an  interpretation  of  tlie 
description  and  sketch  given  by  Le  Conte  {op,  cil.,  p.  28). 
Fragments  of  sandstone  and  slate  with  somewhat  rounded 
edges  are  regularly  surrounded  with  crusts  of  cinnabar  which 
fill  .the  space  between,  up  to  the  central  druse.  Sometimes 
crusts  of  hydrated  silica  and  pyrite  appear  also.  Fig.  10  is  a 
picture  of  a  rich  portion  of  the  surface-workings  of  1874, 
which  I  sketched  at  that  time  in  my  note-book.  The  basaltic 
conntry-rock  is  thoroughly  cut  up  by  irregular  seams,  which 
have  disintegrated  it  to  a  shaly  mass.  In  the  seams,  especially 
where  they  come  together,  larger  spaces  have  been  formed, 
often  filled  with  decomposed  country-rock,  often  showing 
separate  crusts  of  cinnabar  and  opal,  with  a  central  druse. 
The  porous  material  of  rock  and  filling  is  impregnated  with 
native  sulphur. 

Fig.  19  shows  the  filling  of  a  space  of  dissolution  at  Baibl. 
It  is  a  diagram  from  the  accurate  picture  in  my  monograph 
upon  the  deposit.*  A  nucleus  of  limestone  is  surrounded  by 
innumerable  fine  crusts  of  wurtzite  and  more  compact  but  less 
regular  layers  of  galena. 

Fragments  of  earlier  mineral  crusts,  which  have  been  in 
some  way  separated  from  their  original  position,  are  often 
found  surrounded  by  mineral  crusts  of  later  origin.     An  ex- 

•  "DieBlei-und  Ctalmei-Iiogeratatten  TonKaiblin  Kimthen." — Jakrb.d.k.  t. 
gcol  R.  ^n«toi(,  ixiii.,  1873,  Bd.  I.,  Fig.  13. 
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ample  is  shown  in  Fig.  20,  representing  boiler-8cale  from  one 
of  the  Przibram  pumping  plants.  Here  fragments  of  dislocar 
ted  scale,  about  2  ram.  (0.08  inch)  in  diameter,  are  enveloped 
in  later,  thin  crusts,  and  thus  united  to  a  breccia.  The  mass 
consists  chiefly  of  fibrous  gypsum,  the  fibers  of  which  stand 
perpendicular  to  the  surfeces  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Figs.  21  and  22  present  a  very  distinct  example,  in  which 
earlier  mineral  crusts,  together  with  adhering  pieces  of  country- 
rock,  are  surrounded  by  recent  crusts.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  valuable  treatise  of  I.  Ch.  Schmidt,*  and  refer  to  Zel- 
lerfeld  in  the  Hartz,  whence  A.  von  Groddeck  also  has  ob- 
tained very  interesting  illustrations  of  vein-filling.f 

I  have  seen  a  more  complicated  example  from  the  Katrontza 
ore-body  at  Verespatak,  where  very  rough  ancient  crusts  of 
black  hornstone  and  parti-colored  quartz  have  been  cemented 
together  by  deposits  of  later  quartz  and  manganese  spar  to  a 
compact  mass,  with  some  central  druses.  Similar  conditaons 
will  be  seen  to  obtain  in  the  so-called  pipe-orea  of  Baibl, 
Figs.  25  to  28. 

The  variable  relation  between  the  diameter  of  the  nucleus 
and  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  crust  naturally  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  the  variety  of  the  resulting  appearances.  In 
the  pisolitic  formation,  for  instance,  the  crust  is  many  times 
thicker  than  the  nucleus. 

In  some  cases  the  kernels  are  individual  crystals.  I.  Ch.  L. 
Schmidt  describes  pisolitic  forms  from  Warstein,  in  "West- 
phalia, the  kernel  of  which  is  a  crystal  of  yellow  eisenkiesel, 
about  5  mm.  (0.2  inch)  in  diameter,  showing  prismatic  and 
dihexahedric  faces,  and  covered  first  with  a  thin,  white  coating, 
upon  which  are  crusts  of  coarsely  fibrous  eisenkiesel.  The 
edges  of  these  are  gradually  rounded,  until  egg-shaped  sphe- 
roids, about  12  mm.  (0.5  in.)  in  diameter,  are  formed,  touching 
each  other  at  single  points,  and  leaving  interspaces,  which  are 
either  filled  entirely  with  granular  eisenkiesel,  or  contain  resid- 
ual vugs  lined  with  transparent,  finely  crystalline  quartz. 

Fig,  24  represents  the  geologically  important  occurrence  of 

•  I.  Christian  Lebrect  Schmidt. — BeilrUge  ni  dtr  Lehre  von  den  Qdngea,  Sie- 
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crasted  kernels  of  native  gold  from  the  M^tyae  Kiraly  mine  at 
Verespatak.  Minute  aggregates  of  native  gold  are  system- 
atically Bnirounded  by  distinct,  beautiiiilly  pink  to  carmine, 
thin  crusts  of  rhodonite  or  rhodochrosite.  So  long  as  the 
kernels  were  completely  separated,  or  were  kept  suspended  by 
the  disturbance  traversing  the  cavity,  these  crusts  were  depos- 
ited entirely  around  each.  After  they  had  become  fixed,  later 
deposits  of  the  same  sort  covered  them ;  then  followed  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  iron ;  and  finally  came  the  quartz,  the 
beautiinl  water-clear  crystal-tips  of  which  project  into  the  cen- 
tral druses. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  manganese  spar  is  not  rare  at 
Verespatak;  ornaments  cut  from  this  material  are  pretty 
widely  sold.  But  I  have  found  but  once  such  a  distinct  envel- 
opment of  the  gold  by  the  rhodochrosite  crusts.  The  fignre 
represents  a  piece  cut  for  a  brooch,  which  is  in  my  wife's  pos- 
session. It  is  specially  interesting,  also,  as  showing  that  the 
gold  was  not  derived  from  the  secondary  decomposition  of  au- 
riferous sulphides  or  tellurides  in  loco,  but  was  directly  precipi- 
tated from  the  mineral  solutions  which  subsequently  deposited 
the  surrounding  crusts. 

We  have  seen  that  within  the  domain  of  vadose  or  shallow 
circulation  peculiar  deposits,  classed  as  stalactites,  are  very  com- 
mon, not  only  in  the  spaces  eroded  by  the  natural  circulation 
of  the  ground-water,  but  also  in  spaces  created  through  the 
artificial  depression  of  the  water-level  by  mining.  In  the  latter 
case,  since  mining  often  follows  ore-deposits  into  the  deep  re- 
gion, a  much  larger  variety  of  substances  is  exposed  to  altera- 
tion, BO  that  stalactitic  formations  of  all  kinds  of  materials  may 
be  encountered.  Chiefly,  however,  we  find  in  this  form  the  re- 
sults of  oxidation,  and  it  is  somewhat  exceptional  to  meet  with 
the  products  of  reduction,  effected  by  organic  matter  in  the 
mine.     The  most  frequent  of  these  are  stalactites  of  pyrite. 

This  circumstance  led  to  the  opinion  that  stalactites  in  an 
ore-deposit  should  be  taken  as  characteristic  of  a  vadose  or 
shallow  origin,  through  the  descending  movement  of  the  solu- 
tions which  formed  the  stalactites.  This  view  has  been  most 
clearly  advanced  by  Dr.  A.  Schmidt.*    The  earliest  formations 


*  Die  ZiiJemlagentattm  itnt  WieAxh  in  Badtn,  Heidelberg,  1881,  p.  M. 
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in  the  instructive  Wiesloeh  deposits  are  the  sulphides,  mar- 
casite,  galena  and  wurtzite,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  latter 
of  which,  through  the  metaeomatic  replacement  of  tiie  carbon- 
ate of  lime  by  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  the  zinc-ore  deposits  are 
due.  These  he  held  to  be  clearly  vadose  in  origin ;  and  since 
the  sulphides  also  occur  in  stalactites,  he  concluded  that  they 
likewise  mnst  have  been  formed  by  infiltration  from  above. 
The  fact  that  these  latter  formations  now  lie  below  water-level, 
whereas  the  formation  of  stalactites  requires  a  space  filled  with 
air  or  gas,  only  forced  him  to  endeavor  to  explain  this  contra- 
diction by  the  hypothesis  of  suitable  elevations  and  depressions 
either  of  the  water-level  or  of  the  land  itself. 

But  all  this  wonld  have  been  unnecessary  if  he  had  borne  in 
mind  that  ascending  liquids  under  a  certain  pressure  will  pene- 
trate into  a  cavity  from  all  sides,  and  may  enter  through  the 
roof  if  the  bottom  and  walls  are  less  permeable.  He  distin- 
guishes in  general  two  forms  of  development  in  the  original 
ore-depoaition,  namely,  the  filling  of  the  lower  part  of  a  cavity 
with  nearly  horizontal,  undulating  crusts  of  wurtzite,  with  a 
little  galena,  and  the  stalactites  which  hang  from  the  roof,  there 
being  no  discoverable  trace  of  corresponding  stalagmites  below. 
This  indicates  that  the  cavity  was  not  wholly  filled  with  gas, 
but  only  in  its  upper  part,  to  which,  consequently,  the  atalac- 
titic  forma  are  confined.  As  to  the  manner  of  the  later  decom- 
position of  the  wurtzite,  which  extends  down  to  the  present 
water-level,  there  can  be  no  doubt  {op.  cii.,  p.  101), 

Similar  conditions  are  found  in  Raibl,  where  I  have  carefully 
studied  the  stalactites  locally  called  "  pipe-ores."*  I  find  these,  it 
is  true,  not  in  their  original  position  at  the  roof  of  the  cavities, 
but  in  the  midst  of  the  filling,  already  broken  off  and  surrounded 
by  the  latest  mineral  crust,  in  a  dolomite  apar.  They  aeem  to 
have  occurred  at  many  points  in  this  deposit,but  my  observations 
were  confined  to  two,  one  of  which  was  on  the  6th  Johanni  level, 
about  400  meters  (1312  feet)  above  the  deepest  adit  (the  bottom 
of  the  valley),  while  the  other  was  on  the  7th  deep  level,  about 
60  meters  (196  feet)  below  the  aaid  adit.  The  former  of  these 
two  points  was  within  the  infiuenee  of  the  ground-water. 

•  F.  Poiepn^,  "Die  Blei-nnd  Galmei-EraUgerstStten  »on  Raibl,"  Jahrb.  d. 
k.  k.  gaU.,  R.  A.,  iviii.,  1873,  p.  372;  also  "  Ueber  die  Rolireiiene  ¥on  Raibl," 

Verhandl.  d.  L  k.  g.  B.  A.,  1873,  p.  51. 
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Under  the  conditione,  decompositioD  of  pyrite  and  zinc- 
blende  had  been  epecially  great;  that  of  galena  less  bo.  It  was 
often  poseible  to  extract  from  the  dolomite  maas  the  Btema  of 
galena  which  were  loose  in  it.  The  axis  of  such  a  stalactite- 
Btem  (frequently  over  10  centimeters — 4  inches — ^long)  was 
often  an  open  space  through  which  one  could  blow  air,  whence 
the  name  "  pipe-ore "  ^ven  to  this  surprising  occurrence. 
SpecimenB  not  decomposed  or  in  early  stages  of  alteration 
showed,  besides  galena,  crust«  of  pyrite  and  zinc-blende,  con- 
centrically disposed  around  the  axis. 

Figs.  25,  26,  27  and  28  (taken  from  my  former  treatise)  and 
representing  sections  of  individual  stalactites,  are  intended  to 
cover  the  variety  of  forms  in  tiiese  occurrences.  Fig.  25  shows 
a  circular  stalactite  in  which  small  quantities  of  galena  may  be 
seen  in  the  pyrite  surrounding  the  axial  cavity.  The  onter 
crust  consists  of  thin  layers  of  wurtzite  (^Schalenhlende).  In  Fig. 
27  a  galena  mass  of  rhombic  section,  with  regular  striations  of 
secretion,  sits  immediately  on  the  side  of  the  cavity.  In  Fig. 
26  the  annular  mass  of  galena  is  surrounded  by  blende.  In 
Fig,  28  a  decomposed  body  of  blende  lies  within  the  galena 
mass,  which  latter  is  deposited  immediately  in  the  granular 
dolomite.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  crusts  upon  the  stalactites 
present  a  varying  order  of  succession,  and  that  the  stalactites 
have  fallen  from  the  roof  at  different  stages  of  their  growth. 

That  portion  of  the  ore-depoaita  which  surrounds  the  locali- 
ties of  these  stalactites  has  an  entirely  normal  structure,  corre- 
sponding with  that  of  other  portions,  and  can  only  have  been 
formed  in  the  same  way,  namely,  from  ascending  mineral  solu- 
tions in  the  deep  region.  When,  under  such  circumstances,  a 
cavity  contains  stalactitic  deposits  instead  of  the  ordinary  wall- 
deposits,  that  particular  part  of  the  channel  must  have  been 
filled  with  gas.  The  decomposition  of  the  blende  is  due  here, 
as  in  "Wiesloch,  to  the  subsequent  action  of  the  vadose  circu- 
lation. 

In  the  M^tyas  Kiraly  mine  in  Verespatak,  from  which  I  have 
already  described  the  envelopment  of  gold-aggre^tes  by  vari- 
ous metallic  carbonates  and  quartz,  there  has  been  found  also 
a  stalactitic  form  of  analogous  composition.  This  specimen  ia 
in  my  possession,  but  there  are  two  otiiers  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Budapest  which  practically  came  from  the  same 
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mine.  One  of  the  latter  is  shown  in  Figs.  29  and  30,  and  my 
own  in  Tig,  81,  in  twice  the  natural  size.  The  latter  showed, 
after  heing  broken  from  the  rock  in  which  it  occurred,  a  pro- 
jecting thread  of  gold;  and  in  polishing  the  surface  several 
annular  (and  hence  crystalline)  gold-aggregates  were  found  in 
the  axis  of  the  stalactite.  The  shaded  portion  indicates  the 
pink  manganese  crusts,  and  the  unshaded  portion  the  colorless 
carbonates.  The  outermost  crusts,  separated  here  and  there 
from  the  others  by  a  small  druse,  is  quartz. 

Wonderful  occurrences  of  this  kind  must  exist  in  the  Valle 
mines  in  Missouri ;  but  we  have  only  mere  diagrams  of  them, 
which  do  not  exhibit  the  true  details  and  cannot  be  corrected 
with  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  text.  The  careful  objective 
representation  of  a  series  of  these  tabular  deposits  would  be  a 
service  to  science.  I  shall  recur  to  these  relations,  represented 
in  Figs.  32  to  85,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  Missouri  de- 
posits again. 

The  variety  of  the  occurrences  described  above  might  be  still 
further  illustrated ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  furnish  from 
observation  the  elements  for  explaining  the  tilling  of  all  crus- 
tified  deposits.  "When  the  elements  actually  found  in  such  de- 
posits are  taken  together  with  what  we  know  of  the  conditions 
of  underground  circulation,  no  competent  person  can  well  be- 
lieve in  any  other  origin  for  these  deposits  than  that  of  the  cir- 
culation we  have  described.  Whoever  has  followed  the  fore- 
going simple  statement  of  the  whole  chain  of  phenomena  will 
be  led  to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  effects  of  the  descend- 
ing vadose  and  those  of  the  ascending  profound  circulation,  and 
to  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  two  which  sometimes  character- 
izes the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

But  there  remains  a  serious  difficulty  in  determining  the 
genesis  of  non-crustifled  deposits.  Here  the  indications,  by 
which  the  structure  and  gradual  growth  of  the  deposit  may  be 
traced,  are  at  first  lacking.  But  they  will  certainly  be  found 
by  patient  search ;  and  this  knowledge  must  be  furnished  by 
engineers  who  have  opportunity  to  study  the  phenomena  on 
the  spot  where  they  occur,  namely,  in  the  mine. 

The  non-crustified  deposits  consist,  however,  of  the  same 
minerals  as  the  crustifled,  and  cannot  well  have  a  different 
origin ;  only  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  offer  for  them 
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similar  proofs  of  the  maimer  of  their  formation.  Certainly 
they  also  are  the  products  of  aecending  mineral  solutioDs;  bm 
they  were  DOt  deposited  in  pre-existing  spaces,  and  conse- 
quently they  show  do  cruatification.  In  describing  various  in- 
stanceB  of  this  class,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  adduce  some  data 
bearing  npon  their  genetic  relatione, 

But  even  the  crustified  deposits  need  to  be  further  illuatrated 
by  examples,  especially  because  they  seldom  occur  in  nature  in 
pure,  unmixed  typos.  We  ought  not  to  consider  ore-deposits 
without  reference  to  the  medium  which  contains  them ;  hence 
we  must  take  into  consideration  tlie  country-rock,  and  seek  to 
represent  the  analogies  of  nature  by  grouping  them  graphic- 
ally, as  it  were,  with  relation  to  two  axes,  representing  respec- 
tively the  genetic  class  and  the  country-rock.  We  may  thus 
distinguish  the  following  general  groups  : 

Fillings  of  spaces  of  discission  (fissures,  etc.). 

Fillings  of  spaces  of  dissolution  in  soluble  rocks, 

Metamorphic  deposits  in  soluble  rocks ;  in  simple  sedimeuts ; 
in  crystallines  and  eruptives. 

Hysteromorphous  deposits  (secondary  deposits,  due  to  sur- 
face agencies). 

PART  n. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CLASSES  OF  DEPOSITS. 

I  have  attempted  to  show  above  that  in  the  two  re^ons  of 
subterraneous  circulation  the  formation  of  ore-deposits  must 
have  taken  place  according  to  different,  almost  diametrically 
opposed  principles:  in  the  vadose  region  through  descensioii 
and  lateral  secretion,  and  in  the  profound  region  by  ascension, 
as  the  product  of  upward  currents.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  deepest  rocks  reached  by  mining  can  scarcely  be  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  the  metallic  solutions,  and  that  these  sources 
must  lie  at  still  greater  depths. 

That  is  to  say,  I  advocate  the  views  of  the  old  school,  and 
stand  opposed  to  the  assumptions  of  the  new  one,  lately  become 
popular,  which  does  not  need  to  go  to  inaccessible  depths  for 
the  source  of  the  metals,  but  professes  to  fiud  it  conveniently 
by  simple  chemical  teste,  without  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
laboratory  and  searching  out  the  natural  deposits.  The  new 
doctrine  has  thus  far  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  two 
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difierent  underground  redone;  and  we  may  expect  that  in  pro- 
portion as  it  comes  to  do  so,  ita  concluBtons  will  acquire  quite 
another  meaning. 

I  think  it  has  been  shown  that  the  deposits  of  the  deep  re- 
gion are  precipitates  from  ascending  springs.  It  remains  to 
inquire,  what  has  become  of  the  Bubstances  which  were  not 
precipitated  in  such  channels,  but  reached  the  surface  in  solu- 
tion ?  Evidently  these  have  been  taken  up,  partly  by  the  eur- 
fiice  circulation,  partly  by  the  vadose  underground  currents ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  deposition  of  such  substances  in  the 
vadose  region  is  possible.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  as 
yet  in  a  position  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  the  process 
of  such  a  deposition ;  and  therefore  I  leave  this  question  open. 
PoBsiblj,  many  impregnations,  for  which  we  can  trace  no  direct 
connection  with  ascending  springs,  yet  which  are  certainly  not 
idiogenous  (i.e.,  of  contemporaneous  origin  with  the  rock- 
matrix),  may  have  originated  in  this  way.  Possibly,  the  sul- 
phides which  occur  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  organic 
remains  have  been  reduced  from  sulphates.  But  this  must  be 
confirmed  in  each  case  by  a  direct  study  of  the  facts,  and  not 
propounded  as  a  safe  generalization  for  all  cases. 

All  these  conclusions  are  based  upon  the  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect hypothesis  that  the  individual  minerals  of  the  deposits  are 
precipitates  from  aqueous  solutions.  The  important  part  played 
by  the  direct  products  of  the  barysphere — the  eruptive  rocks — 
ia  not  ignored.  But  there  has  been  a  tendenc}-  of  late  to  con- 
sider the  proof  of  any  solvents  as  superfluous,  and  apparently 
to  assume  that  certain  minerals  were  segregated  directly  from 
the  eruptive  magma.  With  respect  to  ferriferous  oxides,  this 
view  has  some  foundation;  but  the  notion,  apparently  held  in 
some  quarters,  that  sulphides  also  were  thus  segregated  from 
the  magma,  surpasses  my  comprehension.  It  is  true  that  pyrite 
is  sometimes  seen  upon  the  lavas  of  active  volcanoes;  but  this 
occurs,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  when  fumaroles  and  solfataras 
emit  gases  and  vapors  which  decompose  the  rock,  and  there- 
fore the  agency  of  a  solvent  is  not  lacking.  I  am  therefore 
obliged  to  conclude  that  aqueous  solvents  are  the  chief  factor 
in  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits ;  and  I  shall  be  guided  by  this 
principle  in  the  following  illustrations  of  the  leading  genetic 
groups. 
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1.  Ore-Dbpo3it8  in  Spaces  op  Discission. 

The  spaces  produced  io  rocks  bj  luechanical  forces  are  pre- 
dominantly fissures ;  but  simple  forms  are  sometimes  rendered 
irregular  by  pre-existing  conditions,  such  as  those  of  stratifica- 
tion. Splitting  upon  a  bedding-plane,  coupled  with  a  simulta- 
neous lou^tudinal  movement  (such  as  gave  rise  to  the  ore- 
stock-works  which  the  Norwegian  miners  call  "  lineal ")  may 
produce  very  complicated  spaces,  which  must,  however,  be 
classed  ae  spaces  of  discission. 

Every  fissure  is  the  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  dislocation 
transmitted  into  the  rock.  Hence  the  principal  effect  of  the 
process  is  the  production  of  the  dislocation,  not  that  of  the  fis- 
sure.* Where  yielding  stratified  rocks  are  exposed  to  such  a 
force,  they  first  bend  in  its  direction,  and  the  fracture  takes 
place  when  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  passed.  In  such  cases  it 
is  evident  that  the  movement  precedes  the  fracture.  Fig.  70, 
from  Rodna,  and  Fig.  69,  from  Eaibl,  are  examples.  In  the 
latter,  the  gently  southward-dipping  contact  between  limestone 
and  slate  is  bent  and  faulted  by  a  N,  and  9.  fissure.  At  Kis- 
bdnya,  in  Transylvania  (Fig,  99),  the  strata  of  gneiss  and  chlor- 
itic  slate,  striking  N,  and  S.,  are  so  bent  by  the  E.  and  W. 
Nagynyerges  vein  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  ore-bed. 

Although  the  fissures  produced  by  dislocating  forces  appear 
to  be  straight,  they  exhibit  (as  may  be  observed  where  veins 
have  been  traced  for  long  distances)  various  changes  of  direc- 
tion and  more  or  less  gradual  curves.  This  hinders  or  checks 
the  movement  of  one  convex  portion  upon  another,  and  pro- 
motes the  creation  of  open  spaces.  The  dislocating  force,  how- 
ever, continually  crowds  the  projecting  suriaces  together,  and 
thus  a  space  already  partly  filled  with  mineral  deposit  may  be 
closed,  or  an  open  space  may  be  filled  with  the  detritus  of  fric- 
tion. But  the  space  finally  left  open  facilitates  communication 
with  the  deep  region,  from  which  it  is  filled. 

According  to  this  conception,  the  vein-sheet  must  not  be  re- 
garded (as  is  too  often  done)  as  a  uniform  plate  of  ore.  On  the 
contrary,  it  consists  of  several  portions  of  very  unequal  value. 
The  most  valuable,  doubtless,  is  the  cavity-filling  which  forms 

*  F.  Foiepn^,  "Oeol.  Betrecht.  uber  die  Gkngspalten,"  Jahrb.  d.  k.  k.  Beryo- 
kademim,  Vienna,  1374. 
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the  bonanza  proper.  In  another  portion  the  mineral  solutJonB 
have  been  forced  to  penetrate  the  country-rock  and  impregnate 
it  with  ore.  A  third  portion  remained  altogether  impenetrable 
to  the  solutioDB,  and  represents  barren  ground.  These  three 
kinds  of  ground  may  evidently  show,  at  least  in  the  aame  dis- 
trict, a  certain  regularity  of  relation ;  and  of  course  it  is  moet 
important  to  determine  for  a  given  district  some  law  of  distri- 
bution of  the  rich  ore-bodies.  In  certain  instances  some  knowl- 
edge of  this  distribution  has  been,  in  fact,  succeBsfiilly  acquired 
for  a  given  vein  before  it  had  been  exhausted  by  mining.  In 
many  other  cases  we  cannot  establish  the  law,  even  afterwards, 
because  the  most  necessary  reeorda  were  not  made  during  the 
exploitation.  On  the  whole,  we  must  confess  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  bonanzas  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of.  In 
this  respect  the  work  of  Professor  Moissenet  may  be  con- 
sulted.* 

Obviously,  in  all  such  investigations,  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  fissure  must  be  separated  from  that  of  its  filling. 
The  former  can  be  answered  only  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  etratigraphic  relations  of  the  whole  vicinity, 
and  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  physical  properties  of  the 
rocks,  while  in  the  latter  their  chemical  properties  come  to  the 
front. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  country-rock  of  an  ore-vein  is  more 
or  less  altered,  not  only  by  decomposition,  but  also  by  suhse- 
quent  solidification,  thus  rendering  much  more  difficult  the 
comparison  with  conditions  existing  far  from  the  vein.  This 
alteration  of  the  country-rock  is  universally  ascribed  to  the 
mineral  solutions  which  deposited  the  ore ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  close  study  of  it  might  enable  us  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  nature  of  these  solutions.  Unfortunately, 
petrography  is  still  confined  mainly  to  fresh,  typical  rocks,  and 
the  study  of  the  decomposed  country-rock  of  ore-veins  has  not 
been  cultivated  so  much  aa  could  be  wished. 

All  veins  which  exhibit  friction-phenomena,  such  as  crushed 
country-rock,  slickensides,  and  striations,  are  structurally  &ult- 
fisBures.     Such  a  vein  may  be  conceived,  therefore,  as  the 

■•  M.  L.  MoiBsenet,  Mudu  tar  let  fiioni  de  GmneaU;  ParlU»  rxchet  da  filon»; 
Straetnre  de  em  parliti,  etc.,  Paris,  1874.  Engl.  tr.  by  J.  H.  Collins,  LoadoD, 
1877. 
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boundary-surface  of  a  mase  which  has  undergone  movemenL 
The  Tein-pbenomena  of  the  Hartz  eepeciaHj  support  this  con- 
ception. 

Some  vein-fissures  are  confined  to  a  given  rock,  and  do  sot 
extend  into  the  adjacent  rock.  These  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
structural  dislocation,  but  must  rather  be  considered  as  caused 
by  changes  of  volume  in  the  immediate  formation.  They  are 
ot^en  called  fissures  of  contraction.  The  most  striking  exam- 
ple which  I  have  encountered  is  shown  in  Fig.  36,  which  is 
from  the  gold-district  of  Beresov,  in  the  Ural  mountains.  Fa- 
lieozoic  slates  are  there  traversed  by  a  number  of  granite  veins, 
20  to  40  meters  (66  to  131  feet)  thick,  and  striking  chiefly  X. 
and  S. ;  aod  each  of  these  granite  veins  is  again  traversed  by 
E.  and  "W".  gold-quartz  veins,  which  at  the  borders  of  the 
granite  either  become  barren  or  cease  altogether.  Near  the 
Beresov  is  the  Pysminsk  district,  in  which  the  granite  veins 
are  replaced  by  diorite  and  serpentine ;  but  strange  to  say,  the 
gold-quartz  veins  occupy  in  these  rocks  the  same  position  as 
in  the  peculiar  Beresov  granite,  locally  called  beresite.  Judg- 
ing from  Beresov  alone,  one  might  suspect  the  veins  to  have 
been  filled  from  the  granite  ;  but  the  occurrence  in  Pysminsk 
suggests  caution. 

Finally,  the  veins  of  the  well-known  very  deep  mines  of  Przi- 
bram  might  be  ascribed  to  the  contraction  of  the  eruptive 
dikes  in  which  they  occur  (although  they  depart  here  and  there 
into  the  stratified  rocks);  but  we  cannot  dream  of  deriving 
their  metallic  filling  from  the  dikes.  The  Commission,  already 
mentioned,  established  to  test  the  applicability  of  the  lateral- 
secretion  theory  to  Przibram  conditions,  found  the  material  of 
the  dikes  to  be  the  same  in  depth  as  in  the  upper  zones.  The 
largest  amount  of  metallic  contents  attributed  to  the  diorite 
dikes  would  account  for  a  portion  only  of  the  thickness  of  ore 
in  the  veins.  The  greater  part  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  of  deep  origin  ;  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  the 
entire  metallic  contents  of  the  veins  as  derived  from  greater 
depths. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  vein-spaces  at  Beresov  were  formed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  granite  dikes,  the  vein-filling  must  be 
ascribed,  like  that  of  other  deposits,  to  metallic  solutions  as- 
cending from  the  deep  region. 
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"With  regard  to  structure,  the  fillings  of  ore-veins  very  often 
exhibit  distinct  cruetification,  and  Bometimes  even  a  symmetric 
succession  of  crusts  from  both  walla  to  the  central  druse.  But 
this  phenomenon  often  retires  into  the  background;  crustifica- 
tion  becomes  indistinct  or  disappears,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
in  gold-quartz  and  other  metamorphosed  veins,  in  which  its  last 
traces  appear  in  the  crystal-tips  of  the  central  druse  and  the 
occasional  indication  of  fibers  perpendicular  to  the  walls. 

Sometimes  one  part  of  a  vein  shows  distinctly  a  crustification 
which  in  other  parts  is  discerned  with  difficulty,  or  is  even 
wholly  absent.  Fig.  58  represents  a  specimen  from  the  l>rei 
Prinzen  Spat  vein  in  the  eighth  level  of  the  Churprinz  Friedrich 
August  mine  at  Freiberg.  It  is  interesting  also  by  reason  of 
the  two  dislocations  which  it  exhibits.  The  oldest  vein  (a)  of 
quartz,  with  irregularly  disseminated  galena  and  zinc-blende, 
is  traversed  and  faulted  by  a  second,  very  clearly  crustified, 
vein,  the  filling  of  which  consists  of  hundreds  of  very  thin 
alternate  crusts  of  (6)  fluorite  and  quartz  and  (c)  barite,  sym- 
metrically arranged  on  both  sides,  with  a  central  druse  (d)  con- 
taining a  gray  earthy  mass.  A  quartz  seam  (e/)  then  faults 
both  veins.  The  manager  of  the  vein  assured  me  that  the 
specimen  occurred  in  the  vertical  position  in  which  I  sketched 
it.  (In  order  to  be  certain  at  all  times  on  this  important  point,  it 
is  advisable,  before  removing  a  specimenfrom  its  natural  position, 
to  mark  it  in  color  with  a  vertical  arrow,  head  downward.) 

Very  often  the  crustification  of  a  vein-formed  ore-deposit  is 
only  to  be  traced  in  the  appearance  of  the  whole,  since  each 
of  many  irregular  veinlets  may  represent  separate  mineral 
crusts.  Accurate  pictures  of  such  occurrences  are  highly  in- 
structive, since  the  complications  are  often  so  great  that  the 
most  detailed  description  can  convey  no  correct  notion.  Figs. 
45  to  52,  by  reason  of  their  small  scale,  do  not  give  all  the 
details  contained  in  the  originals  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Figs.  45,  46,  and  47  are  from  Weisenbach's  famous  book,* 
and  represent  Freiberg  occurrences.  The  rest  are  from  Aus- 
trian publications,  t     Figs.  48,  49,  and  50  refer  to  Przibram, 

•  AhMldtmg  merhc,  Oajif/nrhaltn.  aiu  d.  aiirlu.  Erzgebirge,  Leipzig,  1838. 

+  Atif  Seffhl  I.  Etc.  Jvliua  Grafea  FiJJceahatp\  heravigegdiene  BUder  v.  d.  Lagent. 
d.  Silber-u.  BUihergb.  zu  Fnibram,  etc.,  Vienna,  1887.  Oeol. -bergmann  Karte  mil 
J^oJUea  u.  Ortabilda-n  ni  Joaehittwlhat,  etc.,  Vienna,  1891. 
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Figs.  51  and  62  to  JoachimBthal.  We  have  in  Fig.  47  a  apeci- 
men,  bo  to  speak,  of  the  tranaitiou  from  a  vein  to  a  bedded 
deposit.  But  this  is  not  the  type  called  by  the  G-ermans  bed- 
vein  (Lagergang),  which  is  strictly  a  fissure-vein,  the  fissure 
of  which  coincides  with  the  plane  of  stratification  instead  of 
crossing  it.  Sometimes  it  is  a  joint  or  cleavage-plane  (oiten 
confounded  with  the  bedding)  which  the  bed-vein  occupies — a 
case  which,  I  believe,  I  have  found  at  Mitterberg,  in  Salzburg, 
and  at  the  Bammelsberg,  near  Ooslar. 

In  this  category  belong  also  the  instances  of  a  squeezing  of 
strata  near  the  vein,  so  that  hanging-  or  foot-wall,  or  both,  show 
for  a  certain  distance  a  stratification  parallel  with  the  ore- 
deposit,  and  only  beyond  this  zone  does  the  normal  stratifica- 
tnon  in  a  different  plane  appear.  This  case  is  best  represented 
by  Fig.  99,  a  sketch  showing  an  E.  and  "W.  vein  in  a  country 
of  slate  striking  N".  and  S.  The  occurrences  at  Rodna  (Fig.  70) 
and  Raibl  (Fig,  69)  furnish  also  some  illustrations,  though  here 
it  is  chiefly  barren  fissures  which  traverse  and  bend  the  strati 
fication. 

The  text-books  usually  present  only  simple  outline-sketches 
of  such  conditions;  and  accurate  pictures  are  calculated  to 
surprise  those  who  have  not  been  much  in  mines,  by  exhibiting 
the  complications  of  the  actual  occurrences.  (Of  course,  com- 
plete objective  accuracy  would  require  photographs  of  polished 
surfaces.)  I  will  here  refer  only  to  one  of  the  most  complex 
pictures,  shown  in  Fig.  47  and  taken  from  Weissenbach's  col- 
lection (op.  dt.^  Plate  22).  The  Gabe  Gottes  vein  of  the  Bescheert 
Gliick  mine  at  Freiberg  consists  of  separate  masses  of  decom- 
posed gneiss,  bounded  by  barren  fissures,  and  the  stratification 
of  which  has  been  disarranged  by  their  mutual  pressure.  The 
fissures  have  no  filling,  but  the  gneiss  shows  filling,  nearly  rep- 
resenting its  stratification,  i.e.,  in  planes  almost  perpendicular 
to  the  walls  of  the  vein.  According  to  my  view,  the  vein 
being  in  this  place  split  up  into  small  fissures,  a  movement  must 
have  occurred,  probably  on  the  lowest  of  these  fissures  shown 
in  the  picture ;  but  the  result,  instead  of  being  an  ordinary 
fault,  was  a  pulling-apart.  of  the  hanging-wall  strata,  which 
created  spaces  perpendicular  to  the  vein-plane,  and  approxi- 
mately between  the  strata.  These  spaces  were  subsequently 
filled  in  the  same  way  as  was  the  simple  main  fissure  itself  in 
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other  parts  of  this  vein.  The  ca«e  may  furniah  also  an  expla- 
nation for  certain  kinds  of  bed-veins. 

The  greater  number  of  ore-veins,  &b  of  ore-deposits  in  gen- 
eral, occur  in  eruptive  rocks — a  circumstance  which  doubtleafl 
indicates  that  their  metallic  contents  have  been  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  these  or  other  media,  from  the  bary- 
sphere.  The  most  productive  ore-veins  are  wholly  in  such 
rocks,  hut  others  occur  in  stratified  rocks,  traversed  by  erup- 
tivee.  Comparatively  few  occur  wholly  in  stratified  rocks.  In 
such  cases  large  faults  have  unquestionably  opened  communi- 
cation with  the  barysphere.  To  emphasize  these  relations,  I 
will  bring  forward  some  illustrations  from  well-known  ore-vein 
districts  comprising  sach  occurrences : 

a.  In  stratified  rocks,  entirely  unconnected  with  eruptives; 

6.  In  the  neighborhood  of  eruptive  masses,  and  partially  en- 
closed therein ;  ' 

e.  Wholly  within  large  eruptive  formations. 

a.   Ore-Veins  in  Stratified  Rocks. 

Genuine  ore-veine  entirely  unconnected  with  eruptive  rocks 
are  not  easily  to  be  found — especially  not  in  cases  of  important 
and  well-studied  districts.  Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz,  still  comes 
nearest  to  fulfilling  these  conditions.  The  Hartz  range  is  a 
mass  of  folded  palaeozoic  strata,  which  lifts  itself,  in  lenticular 
fonn,  above  the  North  Qerman  plateau  of  mainly  Mesozoic 
rocks.  The  strata  comprising  the  Hartz  generally  strike  at 
right-angles  to  the  "W".  N.  W.  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  range, 
bat  most  of  the  faults  are  approximately  parallel  to  this  axis, 
so  that  the  terms  "  axial "  and  "  cross  "  mean  here  the  opposite 
of  what  they  would  mean  in  ranges,  the  main  axes  of  which 
coincide  with  the  strike  of  the  strata. 

Clmtsthid. — The  ore-veins  of  Clausthal  are  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. There  are  zones  of  altered  rocks,  20  to  80  meters  (66  to 
262  feet)  wide  and  extending  as  far  as  about  15  km.  (9  miles), 
in  which  the  ore-bodies  are  somewhat  irregularly  distributed. 
These  rock-zones  are  called  vein-clay-slates  (GangthoDschieter), 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  slates  (Culmschiefer)  of 
the  district;  and  recent  careful  investigations  have  shown  that 
their  composition  practically  corresponds  with  that  of  the  latter. 
They  are  therefore  in  fact  country-rock,  altered  for  the  most 
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part  mechanicallj,  and  only  to  a  alight  exteot  chemicallT, 
They  are  foliated;  but  the  foliation  rather  parallela  the  plants 
of  movement,  being  somewhat  steep,  while  the  strata  of  the 
surrounding  region  have  generally  but  a  slight  dip.  These 
zones  may  therefore  be  best  conceived  ae  the  result  of  the 
friction  of  the  great  masses  which  have  here  been  rubbed  to- 
gether. 

In  recent  timea,  chiefly  by  A.  von  Groddeck,  it  has  been 
actually  proved  that  thene  zones  represent  great  faults,  along 
which  either  the  foot-wall  mass  was  moved  S.  W,  downward,  or 
the  hanging-wall  was  lifted  N.  E.  The  vertical  raoveraent, 
measured  at  certain  points,  would  be  about  400  meters  (1312 
feet) ;  but  it  ia  probable  that  the  movement  of  one  mass  apou 
the  other  did  not  follow  the  true  dip,  and  that  the  horizontal 
component  was  much  greater  than  the  vertical.  The  faulted 
portions  of  a  kersantite  vein  discovered  by  Groddeck  show 
that  each  southern  mase  was  moved  farther  west,  or  each 
northern  maas  further  east. 

The  network  in  theae  zones  of  dislocation  ia  also  peculiar. 
As  indicated  in  Fig,  37,  lenticular  masses  have  been  isolated, 
after  undergoing  severally  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  Hartz  range ;  so  that  the  whole  zone  of  lenticular 
masses  expresses  the  displacement  which  the  solid  cruet  has 
experienced.  The  atructural  significance  of  the  zones  is  thus 
clearly  disclosed,  as  a  meana  of  communication  with  a  deep  re- 
gion fi-om  which  the  mineral  solutions  ascended,  to  deposit 
ores  in  the  fissures  of  dislocation.  As  I  have  already  remarked, 
an  ore-vein  is  thus  repreaented  as  the  boundary  of  a  displaced 
rock-maas,  and  so  is  brought  into  direct  atructural  relation  with 
the  country- rock. 

A  glance  at  the  geological  map  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  will 
show,  however,  that  even  this  region  ia  not  free  from  eruptive 
rocks;  for  the  stratified  formations  crossing  the  mountain  axis 
are  traversed  by  massea  of  granite,  which  have  evidently  played 
a  part  in  the  building-up  of  the  range  above  the  plateau. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  investigationa  of  Dr.  K.  A,  Lossen,* 
and  others,  contact-metamorphosis  of  the  stratified   rocks  has 

*  "Geol.  u.  petrogr.  Beitnge  lur  Kenntniss  des  Haraes,"  JaJirb.  dtr  k.  prtum. 

fffol.  LnndofanMall  5.  Bergat./iir  1881,  p.  47. 
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proceeded  from  them.  E.  Kayser*  fixes  the  elevation  of  the 
granite  between  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Permian,  and  since  several  of  the  faults  extend  into 
this  rock,  he  thinks  it  cannot  have  been  a  factor  in  the  fissure- 
formation.  liOBsen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  the  granite  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ore-deposits, 
and  (if  I  understand  him  correctly)  to  believe  that  these  deposits 
were  influenced  by  their  position  against  the  granite  nucleus 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  which  is  said  to  lie  steep  on  one  side 
and  more  flat  on  the  other,  beneath  the  sedimentary  strata. 

Accurate  geological  surveys  of  the  Hartz  have  noted  a  large 
number  of  fault-fissures,  some  of  which  connect  the  two  great 
ore-deposits  of  Clausthal  and  Andreasberg.  Those  which  are 
called  Rvscheln  resemble  the  dislocation  zones  of  Clausthal. 
They  are  fissures,  up  to  30  meters  (98  feet)  wide,  approxi- 
mately parallel  with  the  mountain-axis,  and  filled  with  a  clayey 
or  fragmentary  material,  full  of  Btriations  and  alickensides,  and 
generally  of  dark  color. 

Avdreasberg, — Roughly  parallel  with  these  Riischdn  run  the 
Bilver-ore  veins  of  Andreasberg,  which  carry  ore  only  on  one 
side  of  the  Rusckeln,  and  lose  their  ore  when  they  approach  the 
latter.  It  was  formerly  imagined  that  the  two  main  Rusckeln 
enclosed  a  lenticular  mass  of  the  country,  to  which  the  silver- 
,  ores  were  confined ;  and  H.  Credner|  still  expresses  this  view. 
But  Eayaer  (op.  cit.,  p  443)  observes  that  the  mines  have  dis- 
closed a  convergence  of  the  Ruacheln  to  the  west  only,  and  that 
a  similar  convergence  to  the  east  has  been  purely  assumed  from 
analogy,  whereas  the  surface-indications  are  rather  those  of  a 
wider  separation  in  that  direction.     (See  Fig.  38.) 

"We  have  here  a  case  in  which  the  ores  occupy,  not,  as  in 
Clausthal,  a  previously  prepared  zone  of  dislocation,  but  a  net- 
work of  reins.  H.  Credner  has  pointed  out  that  the  mineral 
solutions  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  dislocation- 
zones,  and  conceived  in  this  connection  that  these  walls  en- 
closed a  lenticular  body  of  rock.  But  the  main  question  con- 
cerns the  origin  of  the  more  recent  network  of  fissures.     "We 

*  "Ueber  d.  Spallengvateiii  am  S.  W.  Abhang  des  BrockeniuaBsiva,"  etc, 
JfrW.,  p.  452. 

t  "Geogn.  Bescbreib.  d.  Bergw.  diatrikis  von.  Andressberg,"  ZdtnA.  d.deulxh 
gtol.  OadL,  xrii.,  p.  221. 
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must  assume  that  when  the  dislocation-zones  were  formed,  the 
mineral  solutions  had  no  opportunity  to  enter  them,  because 
(as  was  the  case  in  many  great  faults,  e.;;,,  those  of  Przibram) 
no  spaces  of  discission  were  formed.  Afterwards,  however,  a 
second  system  of  fissures  originated,  adjusting  itself  to  the  con- 
ditions created  by  the  first,  and  producing  rock-fragments,  the 
relatively  alight  movement  of  which  did  not  fill  the  interstitial 
spaces  with  the  detritus  of  friction. 

But  outside  of  the  angle  between  the  Ruscheln,  there  are  also 
veins,  which,  considering  their  direction,  may  be  continuations 
of  the  silver-veins  inside,  although,  being  diflerently  filled,  they 
are  not  so  regarded. 

It  was  formerly  attempted  to  connect  two  eruptive  rocks  with 
the  formation  of  these  ore-veins  :  the  granite  which  appears  to 
the  north,  beyond  the  fault-fissures;  and  the  diabase  which 
touches  them  at  many  points  to  the  south.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  now  considered  to  be  a  stratified  layer  in  the  series  of 
the  country.  Both  rocks  have  been  passive  in  the  formation 
and  the  filling  of  the  fissures,  and  we  must  look  again  to  the 
deep  region  as  the  source  of  the  ores. 

b.  Ore-  Veins  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Eruptive  Masses. 

The  JEkzgebirge. — It  would  be  impossible  here  to  pass  in  re- 
view the  innumerable  veins  of  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia.  Such  a  review  will  soon  be  furnished  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  on  this  subject  by  the  eminent  Saxon  mining 
geologist,  H.  Miiller  (who  has  received  the  honorary  title  of 
"  Gangmiiller,"  to  distinguish  him  from  the  many  other  Miil- 
lers  of  Germany).  In  this  region,  veins  in  the  greatest  variety 
occur  in  gneiss,  with  here  and  there  an  eruptive  dike ;  but  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  more  than  indications  of  a 
former  communication  with  the  barysphere. 

Besides  diflerent  porphyries  and  diorites,  there  is  an  occa- 
sional dike  of  basalt.  At  Joachimsthal,  in  Bohemia,  we  can 
recognize  pre-  and  post-basaltic  ore-deposition.  We  find  here, 
as  in  many  other  districts,  two  vein-systems  at  right  angles ; 
one  striking  N.-S.,  and  accompanied  with  porphyry  dikes ;  the 
other  striking  E.-W.,  and  accompanied  with  dikes  of  basalt 
and  (according  to  recent  views)  phonolite.  The  E.-W.  fissures 
are  occupied  partly  by  basaltic  dikes,  partly  by  ore-veins  which 
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were  deposited,  some  before  and  some  after  the  basalt,  a  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  fissures  were  formed  at  the  period  of 
basaltic  eraptiou.  How  far  the  basalt  took  part  in  the  ore-de- 
position, however,  has  not  yet  been  shown. 

In  the  basaltic  and  "  basalt-wacke  "  dikes  of  this  district,  at 
the  considerable  depth  of  some  300  meters  (984  feet)  below  the 
etirface,  petrified  tree-trunks  were  found,  a  feet  which  fur- 
nishes an  analogy  to  the  reported  discoveries  in  the  Baaaick 
mine  in  Colorado. 

Przibram. — An  entirely  difi*erent  pictnre  is  presented  by 
Przibram  in  central  Bohemia,  where  we  encounter  not  only  a 
great  structural  feult,  but  also  eruptive  dikes,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  ore-veins. 

In  central  Bohemia  the  general  strike  is  K£.-3W.  for  all 
rocks  except  the  diorite  dikes,  which  strike  N.-S.,  thus  vary- 
ing 45°  from  the  prevailing  direction.  Above  the  granite  lies 
first  a  formation  of  pre-Cambrian  slates ;  upon  this  follows  un- 
confonnably  the  Cambrian  system,  consisting  below  of  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones,  and  above  of  fossiliferous  slates. 
Sections  across  the  strike  show  repetitions  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
and  Cambrian  strata  due  to  great  faults,  wbicb  likewise  strike 
NE.-SW.  (Fig.  40). 

The  one  main  feult  which  has  been  exposed  by  mining  to 
the  depth  of  1110  meters  (3600  feet)  is  properly  a  so-called 
Weeksel,  by  which  the  older  stratum  (in  the  hanging-wall  of 
the  fault)  has  been  slid  over  the  later  stratum  (in  the  foot-wall). 
Several  other  faults,  similar  in  character,  though  not  explored 
on  an  equal  scale,  occur  in  the  district ;  and  it  may  be  imagined 
that  before  this  shoving  together  of  the  Faleeozoic  strata  of 
central  Bohemia  they  must  have  occupied  a  much  larger  area 
than  at  present. 

This  main  fault,  called  the  "Letienkluft,"  is  constituted  by  a 
zone  of  clay  and  crushed  rock,  from  2  to  10  meters  (6.5  to  33 
feet)  wide.  At  Przibram  itself,  the  sandstones  which  contain 
the  ore  are  succeeded  in  the  hanging-wall  side  by  pre-Camhrian 
slates.  A  little  further  &W.,  at  Bohutin,  granite  appears  on 
the  hanging-wall  of  the  Lettenkluft — evidently,  as  the  eross- 
sectioa  indicates,  the  granite  foundation,  here  outcropping  a 
second  time,  of  the  whole  Faleeozoic  series. 

Numerous  N.-8.  dikes  occur,  and  in  the  ore-bearing  zone 
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thej  are  eo  close  together  that  some  cross-sectioDs  ahow  them 
to  constitute  almoBt  one-third  of  the  total  rock-mass.  The  ore- 
veins  are  mostly  in  these  diorite  dikes.  Only  occasionally  do 
they  enter  the  stratified  rocks,  returning  soon  to  the  dikes  they 
have  left,  or  to  others  of  the  group.  In  dip  ^so  they  munly 
follow  the  dikes,  so  that  we  may  here  assert  with  confidence 
that  the  already  existing  dikes  determined  the  formation  of  the 
ore-hearing  vein-fissures. 

As  already  narrated  in  Part  I.,  this  district  was  made  a  test 
of  Sandherger's  lateral-secretion  theory.  Careful  and  repeated 
analysis  showed  the  presence  of  metals  in  the  rocks,  but  could 
not  decide  the  question  whether  these  metals  were  primitive 
ingredients  or  secondary  impregnations.  Since  such  metalhc 
traces  occur  in  both  the  eruptive  and  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
but  cannot  possibly  be  in  both  cases  primitive,  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  in  both  cases  secondary.  There  is  then  in  this 
case,  notwithstanding  the  connection  of  the  ore-veins  with  the 
dikes,  no  proof  that  they  were  formed  by  the  leaching  of  the 
country-rock.  If  the  vein-material  (as  is  very  likely)  was  de- 
rived from  eruptive  rocks,  these  were  situated  much  deeper 
than  the  eruptive  rock  disclosed  down  to  1110  meters  (3640 
feet)  below  the  surface,  or  600  meters  (1640  feet)  below  sea- 
level, 

The  Cambrian  sandstone  basin  of  Przibram  is  unsymmetri- 
cal ;  one  side  dips  gently  northwest,  the  other  (next  to  the  fault) 
slightly  southeast.  In  the  latter  part,  which  is  also  more  highly 
metamorphosed,  lies  the  bonanza  or  rich  ore-ground,  which 
therefore  starts  from  the  intersection  of  the  greai  structural  fault 
with  the  zone  of  eruptive  rocks,  in  other  words,  from  the  point 
relatively  nearest  to  the  barysphere. 

In  the  steeply-dipping  sandstone  series,  certain  strata  are 
petrographically  characteristic ;  and  when  these  are  traced  to 
the  intersecting  dikes,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  latter  (and 
hence  the  ore-veins  also),  are  fissure-feults.  Thus  Fig.  39,  a 
section  through  the  Franz  Joseph  shaft,  shows  dislocations  of 
the  strata  (adinole-heds)  as  {ip-eat  as  about  200  meters  (656 
feet). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  dikes  present  difi'erent  kinds  of 
eruptive  rock,  and  that  they  are  generally  decomposed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  ore-veins — a  result  naturally  to  be  attrib- 
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uted  to  the  action  of  the  mioeral  springs ;  alao,  that  stratified 
rocks  show,  near  the  granites,  a  contact-metamorphosis  which 
has  converted  them  into  hornstone.  This  phenomenon  recalls 
the  Hartz,  especially  the  St.  Andreasberg  district. 

c.  Ore-  Veins  Wholly  Withm  Large  Eruptive  Formations. 

Stmgary. — ^If  we  turn  to  Hungary,  we  find  many  veins 
wholly  included  in  eruptive  rocks.  One  of  the  best  known 
districts  is  that  of  Schemnitz,  which  presents  in  geological  con- 
ditions the  nearest  analogue  of  the  "Washoe  district  and  the 
Comstock  lode  in  Nevada. 

In  both  caeea,  various  eruptives,  principally  Tertiary,  such  as 
diorite,  andesite,  trachyte  and  rhyolite,  ranging  to  basalt,  are 
spread  over  a  Mesozoic  (mainly  Triassic)  foundation.  The  N. 
and  8.  extension  of  these  masses  and  of  the  ore-veins  they  con- 
tain is  alike  in  both  districts.  The  number  of  veins  at  Schem- 
nitz is  very  large,  and  they  exhibit  a  very  great  variety  of  fill- 
ing. In  some  of  them,  so-called  "  ore-columns,"  i.e.,  specially 
rich  ore-channels  (chimneys  or  shoots),  have  been  recognized. 
Those  in  the  Griiner  vein,  according  to  M.  V.  Lipoid,*  are 
short  horizontally,  but  much  prolonged  in  the  direction  of 
their  pitch,  obliquely  on  the  dip  of  the  vein.  In  other  ore- 
veins,  e.g.,  in  the  Bpitaler  master-lode,  which  is  about  40  meters 
(131  feet)  wide,  and  has  been  traced  for  8  km.  (5  m.) ;  also  in 
the  Bieber  and  other  veins,  the  ore-bodies  are  said  to  have 
covered  large  areas  of  the  vein-sheet.  The  ore  richest  in  gold 
is  reported  to  be  the  so-called  ^rmopel,  a  crust  consisting  of 
jasper,  with  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  galena,  which  surrounds 
fragments  of  an  earlier  quartz  crust. 

In  the  trachyte  range  of  Vihorlat  Gutin,  which  runs  NW. 
and  SE.,  approximately  parallel  with  the  Hungarian  boundary, 
there  is  a  series  of  gold  and  silver  mining  districts,  containing 
occasional  large  veins  with  numerous  small  ones.  Among  the 
former  are  those  of  Nagybinya  and  Felsohinya,  where  several 
domes  of  trachyte  or  of  andesite,  breaking  through  the  late 
Tertiary  "Gongerien"  strata,  are  in  turn  traversed  by  large 
veins,  which  split  up  near  their  ontcrops,  so  as  to  exhibit  in 
vertical  cross-section  a  fan-shaped  arrangement. 

*  "  Der  Bergban  von  Schemniti  in  Ungarn,"  Jakrb.  d.  k,  k.  gtoL  B.  AntlaU., 
1807,  p.  403. 
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Parther  east  is  the  Kapnik  miniDg  diBtrict,  containing  a 
series  of  separt^  veins ;  then  comes  Rota,  similar  in  character ; 
and  finally  (over  the  line  in  TranaylTania),  the  distnct  of 
OUhUposb^nya,  the  veins  of  which  are  partly  in  the  eruptive 
rock,  partly  in  the  old  Tertiary  strata  which  it  traverses. 

Throughout  the  range,  silver-ores  predominate,  occasionally 
with  a  considerable  gold-value.  In  the  eastern  portion,  copper- 
ores  appear. 

The  Dadan  Gold-Field. — In  southwestern  Transylvania,  in 
the  Dacian  gold-district,  all  the  gold-mines  are  grouped  in  con- 
nection with  four  separate  eruptive  zones  of  recent  ori^n. 
The  main  rock  of  the  region  is  Cretaceous  sandstone,  with  oc- 
casional exposures  of  Jurassic  and  Triassic  strata,  the  latter  of 
which  include  heavy  ontflows  of  melaphyre,  and  also  masses 
of  orystalUne  rocks.  The  recent  eruptives,  comprising  por- 
phyry, diorite,  andesite,  basalt,  etc.,  occur  in  a  triangle,  tlie 
base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  widest  range,  the  Cietrasian, 
which  strikes  !N  W.  and  SE.,  and  in  which  are  the  mines  of 
I^agyag,  Magura,  Fiizesd,  Boiza  and  Ruda.  In  a  second,  ap- 
proximately parallel  range,  are  the  mines  of  Faczebaja  and 
Alm^;  in  a  third,  those  of  Vulkoj  and  Verespatak;  and  in 
a  fourth,  forming  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  those  of  Offen- 
b^nya.* 

These  mines,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  ancient  (pre- 
Roman),  I  shall  treat  fully  in  a  monograph  now  in  course  of 
preparation.  In  the  whole  Daeian  gold-district  the  predomi- 
nant deposits  are  fiiasure-veins,  sometimes  represented  by  mere 
"  knife-blade  "  seams,  continuous  for  short  distances  only.  In 
some  places,  as  in  the  celebrated  Verespatak  district,  other 
types  of  deposit  are  represented,  the  ores  of  which,  however, 
also  occur  in  spaces  of  discission,  namely,  in  eruptive  breccias, 
between  the  related  fragments,  in  the  form  which  I  have  else- 
where called  typhonic  masses ;  but  these  are  ore-bearing  only 
where  they  are  in  contact  with  the  ore-veins.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  conglomerates  into  which  these  breccias  sometimes 
pass,  and  in  which  the  ore  takes  the  place  of  the  interstitial 
cement,  as  I  have  expluned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  illus- 

■  F.Pofepnf,  "Allg«iii.Bil(id.EntuhTU]igim8iebenb.  Oolddistrikte,"  JtArb. 
d.  i.  k.  geol.  R.  AmlolL,  xviiL,  p.  297. 
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trated  in  Pig.  18.  For  further  elucidation,  I  show  in  Fig.  41 
a  brec<na,  and  in  Fig.  42  a  conglomerate.  (It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  mutual  relation  of  the  fragments  of  a  breccia 
can  be  recognized  only  when  they  have  not  suffered  much 
movement  after  fracture.)  In  both  these  specimens,  the  rock 
is  quartz-porphyry  with  quartz-crystals  of  pea-size.  In  Fig.  41 
the  interior  of  the  fragments  is  considerably  decomposed, 
whereas  the  exterior  shows  a  thin  layer,  either  of  undecom- 
poeed  rock,  or  of  material  subsequently  impregnated  with 
silica  from  the  open  interstlGes,  and  thus  made  capable  of  re- 
sistance. Sometimes  the  porphyry  is  found  to  be  traversed 
by  a  complex  network  of  fissures,  filled  (except  as  to  some 
wider  spaces  of  intersection)  with  a  clastic  mass,  like  sand- 
stone. The  interstices  of  the  conglomerate.  Fig.  42  (ex- 
cept the  spaces  containing  crusts  of  manganese  spar  and 
quartz),  are  filled  with  a  clastic  cement,  mostly  silicified  into 
horostone. 

This  sort  of  ore-filling  is  comparable  in  some  degree  with 
ore-deposits  in  soluble  rocks,  when  the  filling  has  passed  from 
the  space  of  discisaiou  proper  into  the  rock,  after  room  has 
been  made  for  it  in  the  latter  by  dissolution.  In  the  cases  be- 
fore us  such  room  was  made  by  the  partial  washing  away  of 
the  (probably  clayey)  cement  of  the  breccias  and  conglom- 
erates. 

Vereapatak. — The  gold-district  of  Verespatak  is  situated  at 
the  north  end  of  the  second  eruptive  range.  The  two  por- 
phyry masses  of  Kirnik  and  Boi  form  a  center,  around  which 
sandstone  and  porphyry-tufa  lie  almost  horizontally,  and  in 
part  unconformably,  upon  folded  Cretaceous  sandstones  below. 
The  whole  district  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  trachytes,  an- 
desites,  and  their  lavas,  which  once  (as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fragments  remaning  on  the  porphyry  and  tu&)  overspread 
the  entire  district,  and  have  been  removed  by  erosion,  laying 
bare  the  two  older  eruptive  masses  of  the  porphyry. 

A  funnel-shaped  depression  seems  to  have  been  formed  in 
the  folded  Cretaceous  strata,  from  the  middle  of  which  as- 
cended the  porphyry-outflows,  furnishing  also  the  material  for 
the  porphyry-tufa,  which  fills  this  funnel-shaped  basin. 

The  principal  gold-bearing  rock  is  the  porphyry,  yet  the 
tufas  and  the  Oretaceons  rocks  near  the  porphyry-outflow  carry 
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gold ;  whereas,  do  gold  or  ore  of  any  kind  occura  in  the  tra- 
chytic  and  audesitic  lavas  which  once  covered  the  region. 

Vulkoj. — At  Vulkoj,  however,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
second  eruptive  range,  almost  the  opposite  is  the  case.  Here 
the  older  and  deeper  quartzoee  rock  carries  little  ore,  while 
gold  abounds  in  the  overlying  andesitee.  Several  mines  of  the 
Dacian  gold-district  have  encountered  in  depth  the  stratified 
rocks  through  which  the  eruptives  came,  and  the  result  has 
generally  been  disastrous  to  the  miner,  the  ore-veins  having 
either  ceased  entirely  or  become  pinched  to  barren  fissures. 
In  the  first  case  it  would  appear  that  the  vein-fissures  had  been 
formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  eruptive  material.  But,  in 
general,  it  should  he  said  that  these  phenomena  are  by  no 
means  clearly  and  reliably  reported.  The  prejudices  of  the 
miners  play  too  large  a  part  in  their  reports.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  any  fissure,  in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another, 
is  likely  to  exhibit  a  certain  irregularity  in  both  directaon  and 
filling,  and  that  a  change  of  this  kind  should  not  be  allowed 
to  discourage  at  once  all  further  exploration. 

In  some  cases  there  has  been  found,  below  an  eruptive  rock 
containing  ore-veins,  a  decomposed  breccia  of  the  same,  which 
was  quite  barren.  The  great  porphyry  mass  of  Kirnik,  at 
Verespatak,  has  been  pierced  through  and  through  with  ancient 
and  modern  workings,  like  the  pores  in  a  sponge.  In  recent 
years  deep  adits  have  been  driven  into  it  to  reach  fresh  ground, 
but  with  unsatisfactory  results,  A  short  time  ago  the  deepest 
of  these  adits  encountered  in  the  nucleus  of  the  Kirnik  mass, 
not  the  ore-bearing  porphyry,  but  decomposed  clastic  rock  and 
porphyry-breccia,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  filling  of 
the  crater-opening.  The  Vulkoj  mass,  which  has  been  almost 
cut  into  two  halves  by  very  ancient  open-workings  along  its 
crest,  contained  a  series  of  N.— S.  veins,  the  richest  of  which 
(the  Jeruga)  was  cut  in  depth  by  adits  from  both  sides.  On 
the  south  side  appears  a  slaty  Cretaceous  rock,  underlying  the 
porphyry,  and  extending  (see  Fig.  43)  upon  the  Jeruga  plane, 
with  two  ofisets,  to  the  deepest  adit  on  the  north  side,  where  it 
Btrikes  the  decomposed  breccias,  in  which  the  very  rich  ores 
mined  above  can  no  longer  be  found  to  continue. 

As  to  the  continuation  of  the  veins  in  the  slaty  rock,  the 
following  facts  are  pertinent     "West  of  the  Vulkoj  mass,  in  the 
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sandBtoneB  and  elates,  there  is  another  gold-field,  that  of  Boteein, 
the  veinB  of  which  are  analogous,  both  in  strike  and  in  ore- 
filling,  to  those  of  Vulkoj.  Botesiu  shows  no  eruptive  rocks ; 
nevertheless,  a  study  of  the  whole  region  shows  that  the  forma- 
tion of  its  vein-fisanres  must  have  been  connected  with  them, 
and  it  is  even  not  impoBsible  that  they  ibay  once  have  extended 
as  tar  ae  this,  and  may  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  ero- 
sion. It  follows  that  we  must  assume  the  Vulkoj  veins  to  ex- 
tend below  the  andesite  into  the  slate,  though  this  has  been 
doubted  by  some.  Fig.  44  shows  the  situation  in  an  E.-'W. 
section. 

In  the  region  of  Boitza  the  eruptive  zone  (predominantly 
of  qnartzoHfl  dacites  or  porphyries)  crosses  an  exposure  of  Meso- 
zoic  limeatones  and  melaphyrs,  and  the  veins  pass  directly  from 
the  porphyry  into  the  underlying  melaphyr. 

At  Nagyag,  Magura,  and  Ftizesd,  in  following  the  gold-veins 
in  depth,  masses  of  Tertiary  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are 
formed,  broken  through  and  enveloped  by  the  eruptive  rocks. 

At  four  places  in  the  Dacian  gold-district,  namely,  Offen- 
bdnya,  Faczebaja,Fericiel  and  Nagyag,  telluric  ores  occur.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Zalatna  there  is  cinnabar,  and  at  several 
points  near  Eorosb&nja  there  are  copper-ores  carrying  a  little 
gold.  Gold  is,  however,  mainly  connected,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, with  the  four  ranges  of  Tertiary  eruptives,  and  appears 
chiefly  in  these  rocks,  though  also  in  the  stratified  rocks  which 
they  traverse. 

The  occurrence  of  gold  in  this  ease  is  thus  somehow  related 
to  the  eruptions ;  but  since  I  have  never  found  it  as  a  primitive 
or  idiogenous  constitnent  of  these  rocks,  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  was  derived  originally  from  them.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  left  but  to  consider  the  eruptions  as  the  agents  of  a 
communication  with  the  deep  region,  from  which  at  these 
points  the  mineral  springs  ascended.  The  Dacian  gold-district 
will  furnish,  upon  farther  exploration,  important  contributions 
to  the  inquiry  into  the  original  source  of  the  gold.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  auriferous  character  of  the  veins  of  Vulkoj  should 
be  found  to  continue  in  the  sbaly  sandstones  underlying  the 
andesite,  my  view  would  be  confirmed. 

The  Comstock  Lode. — The  most  thoroughly  studied  Ameri- 
can vein-phenomena  bearing  on  this  question  are  doubtiess 
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ihoae  of  the  Cometock  lode.  It  is  not  Decessary  to  enter  here 
upon  a  detailed  description.  I  content  myaelf  with  a  reference 
to  the  three  large  treatises  upon  the  district,*  of  which  Becker 
especially  discusses  the  genetic  question.  To  appreciate  this 
question,  however,  some  simple  illustratiooB  are  required ;  and 
these  have  been  compressed  into  Figs.  58  to  63. 

As  already  obserred,  the  general  geological  conditions  of  the 
Comstock  lode  show  a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  the  Schem- 
nitz  district.  Only  occasional  bodies  of  sedimentary  rocks  are 
found,  while  the  principal  mass  of  the  whole  elevated  region 
consists  of  a  great  variety  of  eruptive  rocks,  principally  of  the 
more  recent  periods.  The  altitudes  of  the  more  important 
points  above  sea-level  are  about  as  follows : 

Uetun.  Feet, 

Mount  DaTidwm  (the  higheit  point  of  the  re- 
gion),           2420  7941 

Outcrop  at  the  Gould  tmd  Cattj  mine  (the 

dMnm-Iine  tor  measurements  of  depth),  1050  6400 

The  Sutro  Tunnel,  at  different  points,  1840  to  /  1390  4560 

18G5  feet  below  datum-line,        ...  I  1382  4536 

The  deepest  point  in  the  Belcher  and  Crown 

Point  shaft,  3414  feet  below  datum,  .  910  2986 

Theae  figures  alone  indicate  the  immense  extent  of  the 
eruptive  material. 

The  stratified  rocks  occur  in  a  considerable  continuous  body 
at  Gold  Hill,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  while  in  the 
nortiiern  part  only  a  small  body  enclosed  in  eruptive  rooks  k 
found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  shall. 

The  several  eruptive  rocks  have  been  differently  defined  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  changes  in  petrography  and 
in  the  methods  of  investigation  pursued.  Becker  distinguishes : 
1.  Basalt  (B).  2.  Later  hornblende-andeaite  (LBLA.).  3.  Au^te- 
andesite  (AA).  4.  Earlier  hornblende-andesite  (EHA).  5. 
Later  diabase  or  black  dike  (LDb).  6.  Earlier  diabase  (EDb). 
7.  Quartz-porphyries  (QP).  8.  Metamorphosed  diorites  (MDr). 
9.  Porphyritic  diorites  (PDr).     10.  Granular  diorites  (QDr). 

*  Oarenoe  King,  U.  S.  Oeot.  Erplr.  of  the  im  ParaM,  iii.,  Miniag  InivMrg, 
Washington,  1S70. 

J.  A.  Church,  The  Oom$b>ek  Lode:  Jo  Formation  and  Bittary,  New  York,  13T9. 

O.  F.  Becker,  "Geology  of  the  Comstock  Lode,"  etc— D'.  S.  (3«L  Survtf 
Monograph,  Washington,  1862. 
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11.  Metamorphic  rocke  (M).     12.  Granites  (G).     This  clasai- 
ficatioD  is  based  upon  careful  microscopic  examination.* 

The  two  principal  veina  (the  Comstock  and  the  Occidental) 
strike  N.-S.,  and  the  Comstock  has  been  traced  5  or  7  km.  (8 
or  4  m.),  according  ae  its  branches  are  omitted  or  included  in 
the  measurement  The  position  and  the  branching  of  the 
veins  are  shown  in  the  sketch-map,  Fig.  58,  in  which  the  two 
most  important  eruptive  rocks,  the  diorite  and  the  diabase,  are 
emphasized  by  shading,  the  others  being  indicated  by  letters, 
as  in  the  above  list.  The  diorite  forms  the  foot-wall  from  Qtoli 
Hill  to  Virginia  City,  South  of  Gold  Hill  metamorphic  slates 
form  the  foot-wall,  and  even  extend  across  in  part  to  the  hang- 
ing-wall side,  as  does  the  diorite  to  the  north  of  Virginia  City. 
Moreover,  in  one  place  a  dike  of  diabase — the  so-called  "  black 
dike," — occurs  immediately  on  the  foot-wall. 

The  hanging-wall  is  principally  diabase,  at  least  in  depth. 
In  the  upper  region  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  other  erup- 
tives,  most  frequently  with  hornblende-andesite. 

On  the  whole  (with  variations  at  some  places),  the  Comstock 
presents  wide,  gently-dipping  masses,  predominantly  of  crushed 
and  decomposed  country-rock,  and  enclosing  large  flat "  horses  " 
of  the  same.  The  filling  is,aBarule,Baccharoidiil  granular  quartz 
(sometimes  more  compact),  in  which  the  ores  are  very  finely 
disseminated.  At  some  points  they  have  occurred  concentrated, 
'  forming  the  bonanzas  to  which  the  colossal  gold-  and  silver- 
production  of  the  district  is  due.  The  ores  are  silver-ores 
(stephanite,  polybasite,  argentite),  with  sometimes  galena  and 
zinc-blende.  The  bullion  produced  from  them  contains  about 
half  its  value,  or  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  in  gold- 
Some  of  these  bonanzas  were  in  the  upper  re^on  and  came 
to  the  surface.  Others  (like  the  richest  one  of  all,  in  the  Con- 
solidated Virginia  and  California  mine)  were  found  in  the 
deep  re^on ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  limited  on  all 
sides,  without  connection  with  other  ore-bodies.     This  would. 

■  M«Mn.  Arnold  H>gue  and  J.  P.  Iddinge  (B«B.  17,  U.  S.  QeoL  &,  18S6, 
"On  tbe  Development  of  Crjstallization  in  the  Igneotu  Bocks ot  Wuhoe,"  etc.) 
have  stated  u  their  conclnaion  that  QDr,  EDb  and  AA  are  identical ;  PDr.  is 
EHA ;  MDr  ia  LHA ;  and  LDb  ia  B ;  apparent  differences  being  due  to  con- 
ditions ot  cooling.  In  SvU.  No.  6,  OaL  Aead.  of  Sc,  1886,  Mr.  Becker,  after  a 
reinveBtigation  of  the  locality,  denies  this  conclusion  in  tola,  so  far  aa  the  Com- 
stock rocks  are  concerned. 
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make  them  anlike  our  ore-channelB  or  chimne'ys,  which  uenally 
do  have  intercoDDectioQ.  But  I  cannot  conceive  of  their  forma- 
tion in  any  other  way  than  upon  the  hjpotheaia  that  in  such 
placee  more  open  spaces  existed,  through  which  larger  quanti- 
tiea  of  dilute  metallic  aolutions  passed  and  made  deposits. 

The  distrihution  of  the  bonanza-areas  upon  the  vein-area  is 
quite  irregular ;  and  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  trace 
any  connection  between  the  bonanzas  aod  the  petrographic  or 
structural  conditions  in  their  vicinity.  In  form  they  are 
equally  without  any  law,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ohaerved.  The 
bonanzas  of  the  Con.  Va.  and  Cal.  consisted  of  a  main  body 
and  three  lenticular  masses  higher  up,  which,  taken  together, 
have  a  flat  pitch  to  the  north.  The  bonanza  between  Belcher 
and  Yellow  Jacket,  on  the  other  band,  followed  the  true  dip 
of  the  vein ;  while  the  bonanza  in  Justice — a  mine  on  the 
TTW.-SE.  branch,  which  dips  NE.  much  leas  steeply  than  the 
main  lode — shows  again  a  north  pitch. 

This  NW.-SE.  branch  of  the  Comstock  shows  a  filling  dif- 
ferent in  some  respects  irom  that  of  the  main  lode,  and  may 
he  considered  aa  a  cross-vein,  running  into  the  Comstock,  or 
into  the  black  dike  which  accompanies  its  foot^wall.  (Becker's 
atlaa,  ix.) 

In  the  Justice  mine,  namely,  the  filling  is  mostly  calctte,  with 
little  qnartz,  instead  of  quartz  with  very  subordinate  calcite,  as 
in  the  main  lode.  According  to  Becker  (I.  c,  p.  219)  the  calcitic 
filling  is  character) atic  of  tihe  whole  8E.  branch.  According  to 
Church  {pp.  cit.,  178),  compact  crosta  of  calcite  alternate  in  the 
Justice  mine  with  their  quartz  cruets.  This  is  the  only  clear 
report  of  cruetification  anywhere  on  the  Comstock.  (I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  I  was  able  to  observe  upon  a  rich  speci- 
men ft-om  the  Cod.  Va.  bonanza,  after  polishing,  a  parallel 
structure  in  the  mineral  aggregate.  I  received  this  specimen 
in  1876  from  Mr.  Fair,  one  of  the  "  bonanza  kings,"  as  a  sort 
of  compensation  for  the  refusal  to  permit  me  to  enter  the  then 
rich  mine !) 

A  comparison  of  the  many  cross-sections  of  the  Comstock 
published  by  King,  Church  and  Becker,  and  representing,  of 
course,  various  stages  of  knowledge  of  the  vein,  shows  that  no 
normal  or  average  aection  can  be  given,  because  the  condition 
at  difierent  points  on  the  strike  are  so  different,  and  at  some 
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places,  e.g.  the  junctions  of  the  branches,  developmenta  have 
Dotgiven  satisfactorily  complete  exposures.  The  sections,  Figs. 
59  to  63,  are  given  (on  a  scale  too  small  to  show  much)  merely 
to  illustrate  the  distribution  of  the  country-rocks.  They  are 
reduced  from  Becker's  monograph.  In  the  three  northerly 
sections  the  foot-wall  is  granular  diorite ;  in  the  two  southern 
(Yellow  Jacket  and  Belcher),  and  along  the  8£.  branch,  it  is 
metamorphic  slate.  In  the  southern  portion,  the  so-called 
black  dike  (according  to  Becker,  later  diabase)  appears  on  the 
foot-wall,  and  follows  the  vein  beyond  the  point  where  the  SE. 
branch  leaves  it.  The  hanging-wall  is  diabase,  except  at  the 
northern  end,  where  diorite  becomes  the  hanging-wall  as  well 
as  the  footwall.  In  the  upper  region,  however,  earlier  diabase 
is  covered  by  other  eruptdves.  Diabase  is  the  hanging-wall  of 
the  SE.  branch  also ;  but  in  the  foot-wall  of  that  branch,  besides 
the  metamorphous  slates,  granular  diorite  and  quartz-porphyry 
appear. 

So  far  as  the  sources  of  the  eruptive  rocks  can  be  inferred, 
they  were  all  (except  that  of  the  diorite)  on  the  hanging-wall 
side  of  the  vein,  as  were  also  the  mineral  springs  which  sub- 
sequently decomposed  these  rocks.  But  the  ascending  thermal 
waters  encountered  in  these  mines  were  within  the  vein  itself; 
whence  it  may  he  concluded  that  the  ore-bearing  solutions 
came  by  that  road  from  the  deep  region,  and  not,  according  to 
the  lateral-secretion  theory,  from  the  side.  In  other  words,  the 
Comstock  ores  were  not  waahed  from  those  rocks  which  have 
been  mined  between  1950  and  910  meters  (7941  and  2986 
feet)  above  sea-level,  but  from  material  lying  much  deeper. 

The  investigations  of  Or.  F.  Becker  were  made  at  a  time  when 
importance  was  still  attached  to  Sandberger's  theory,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  method  of  inquiry  was  assumed.  The  mat- 
ter takes  a  different  aspect  when  we  (quite  justifiably)  doubt 
whether  the  minute  metallic  admixtures  detected  by  wet  or 
dry  analysis  were  originally  in  the  rock,  and  acknowledge  that 
they  may  possibly  have  entered  it  afterwards.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  ease  with  the  precious  metals  in  the  pyrite  of  the 
ore-bearing  rock.  That  this  pyrite  is  a  secondary  impregna- 
tion can  be  proved  with  the  microscope,  and  is  admitted  by 
Becker  also.  In  my  opinion,  any  eruptive  rock  may  give  rise 
by  metamorphosis  to  the  type  which  we  call,  in  Hungary, 
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greenfltone,  greenatone-trachyte,  etc.,  and  which  F.  von  Richt^ 
hofen  named  propylite,  because  of  its  frequent  occurrence  ae 
the  country-rock  of  ore-depositB.  Whether  the  precious  metals 
can  be  detected  iu  this  rock  depends  wholly  upon  it8  impregna- 
tion, or  that  of  one  of  ite  constituent  minerals,  with  pyrite. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  was  the  primitiTe  condition. 
From  this  standpoint  are  to  be  regarded  the  metallic  values 
reported  by  Becker,  and  here  reduced,  for  the  sake  of  better 
understanding,  from  cents  per  ton  to  grammes  per  1000  kilo- 
grams. A  pyrite  washed  from  decomposed  diabase,  near  the 
face  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  contained  3  cents 
silver  and  8  cents  gold,  i.e.,  0.72  grm.  silver  and  0.12  grm.  gold, 
per  metric  ton.  The  pyrite  from  the  slates  in  the  Belcher 
mine  carried  even  18  c.  (4.32  grm.)  silver  and  20  c.  (0.30  grm.) 
gold.  Fresh  diabase  is  said  to  have  contained  4  to  5  c.  (0.6  to 
0.7  grm.)  gold;  the  diorite  of  Bullion  ravine,  only  a  trace; 
while  the  andesite  yielded  shout  as  much  as  the  diabase. 
Augite  separated  by  Thoulet's  method  from  the  diabase  was 
found  to  he  eight  times  as  rich  as  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
the  feldspar. 

Comparative  investigations  are  reported  to  have  shown  that 
the  decomposed  diabase  contains  only  half  as  much  silver  as 
the  fresh — a  circumstance  which  was  interpreted  in  favor  of  the 
lateral-secretion  theory,  on  the  assumption  that  the  decomposed 
diabase  had  given  up  half  its  silver  to  the  vein-filling. 

Since  the  diorite  in  the  upper  portion  of  Bullion  ravine 
shows  only  traces  of  silver,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  ravine,  near 
the  vein,  contains  a  considerable  amount,  Becker  considers  this 
indicative  rather  of  an  impregnation  of  the  rock  proceeding 
from  the  vein. 

Moreover,  the  andesitfle  and  quartz-porphyries  also  contidn 
small  amounts  of  silver ;  while  the  strongly  calcareous  meta- 
morphic  diorite  carries  8  c.  (1.92  grms.)  per  ton,  which  might 
be  connected  with  the  vein-filling  in  the  Justice  mine.  Finally, 
the  basalt  contains  nearly  as  much  silver  as  the  older  diabase ; 
but  the  basalt  cannot  be  cited  as  a  source,  because  it  comprises 
the  freshest  rock  in  the  district,  and  shows  no  trace  of  decom- 
position in  its  olivine  (Becker,  I.  e.,  pp.  223-225).  These  facta 
would  be  favorable  to  the  notion  of  lateral  secretion,  if  only  it 
could  be  proved  at  the  same  time  that  the  metalliferous  char- 
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acter  waa  primitiTe.  But  our  knowledge  does  not  go  eo  &r  aa 
that;  and  the  Comstock,  like  the  deep  mines  of  Przibram, 
ceaaea,  therefore,  to  be  a  proof  of  the  lateral-eecretion  theory. 
The  Comstock  differs  in  many  respects  from  typical  ore- 
veins.  It  is  properly  a  quartz-vein,  in  which,  at  various  points, 
important  ore-conceDtrationB  have  been  formed,  not  showing 
(except  in  the  jQStiee  mine)  any  clear  crustification,  though  this 
may  have  been  present  at  some  time,  and  m&y  have  been  ob- 
literated by  metamorphosis  of  the  vein-masH,  e.g.,  through  the 
replacement  of  ealcite  by  quartz.  It  is  also,  in  the  main,  a 
tontact^vein,  between  a  diorite  foot-  and  a  diabase  hanging-wall, 
with  steep  spurs  running  upward  into  the  diabase  and  travers- 
ing also  still  more  recent  erupdves.*  Borne  of  these  peculiar- 
ities are  represented  in  other  dietricts. 

2.  Obe-Dbfosixs  is  Soluble  Rocks. 

In  this  group  we  shall  find  two  genetic  types  represented  : 
the  fillings  of  spaces  of  dissolution,  and  the  metasomatic  de- 
posits, the  oripn  of  which  will  be  particularly  considered,  to- 
gether with  some  related  metamorphic  deposits  in  soluble 
rocks,  which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  studied  to  be  classed 
apart. 

The  expression  "  soluble  rock"  is  to  be  understood  in  its  or- 
dinary sense  of  solubility  in  the  waters  commonly  represented 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Acid  and  caustic  waters  will  attack, 
more  or  less,  nearly  all  rocks,  though  not  so  as  to  dissolve  them 
completely,  as  we  see  limestone  dissolved.  I  include  especially 
among  the  soluble  rocks,  rock-salt,  gypsum,  limestone,  and 
dolomite.  Of  the  following  instances  I  shall  describe  most 
folly  those  which  I  have  personally  studied,  giving  only  the 
essential  outlinea  of  other  related  occurrences. 

Sodna. — The  ore-deposit  of  Rodna,  in  NE.  Transylvania,  is 
interesting  to  me  (apart  from  analogies  which  it  offers  with 
Leadville,  Colo.),  as  the  first  in  which  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  ori^n  of  an  ore-deposit  by  replacement. 

It  is  situated  on  the  line  of  two  andesite  ranges,  having  a 
common  strike,— the  Hungarian  Vihorlat  Gutine,  stretching 

*  Thii  is  denied  by  Hague  and  Iddings,  op.  eil.,  p.  41. — 8e«  foot-note  on  p.  91 
of  this  paper. 
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NW.,  and  the  TranBjlvanian  Hargitta  range,  running  SE., — 
and  at  the  point  where  this  line  cute  through  the  mass  of  the 
Kodna  Alps.  The  predominant  rock  is  mica-slate,  with  numer- 
ous intercalations  of  limestone,  and  is  traversed  by  many  dikes 
and  masses  of  andesite.  Ore-deposits  have  been  tbund  at  many 
points  in  the  district.  The  most  important,  situated  in  the 
Benyes  mountain,  was  carefully  studied  by  me  in  1862,  after 
the  ore-bodies  in  the  mine  had  been  worked  out.  J.  Grimm 
had  examined  the  mine  in  1884,  and  had  considered  the 
deposits  to  be  primitive  beds  at  the  contact  between  lime- 
stone and  mica  slate,  and  to  have  occupied  that  position  be- 
fore the  andesite  eruption,  by  which  they  had  been  much 
shattered. 

The  ores  (pyrites,  black  zinc-blende,  and  argentiferous  galena, 
slightly  auriferous^  with  quartz  and  calcite)  often  occurred,  it  is  • 
tme,  on  the  gently-dipping  contact-planes;  but  in  certain  E. 
and  W.  lines  they  stood  steeply,  much  like  veins.  In  these 
places  the  flat  deposit,  and  with  it  the  stratification,  had  sud- 
denly turned  upward,  and  it  was  clear  to  me  that  the  occurrence 
represented  a  peculiar  form  of  fault,  namely,  a  bending  of  the 
strata,  followed  by  fracture  in  the  direction  of  the  dislocating 
force,  when  the  limit  of  cohesion  had  been  passed.  Here  and 
there,  in  these  steep  places,  the  slopes  had  been  carried  beyond 
the  contact,  and  the  resulting  appearance  was  as  if  the  steep 
deposit  had  been  the  primary  one,  and  had  supplied  the  ore  to 
the  contact.  Occasionally  eruptive  breccias  were  observed 
along  the  steep  deposits.  At  lower  levels,  in  the  downward 
continuation  of  the  fissure  of  the  eteep  deposit,  eruptive  rocks 
and  thin  breccias  occurred ;  and  these  became  predominant  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  mine. 

The  structure  of  the  ore-beds  was  mainly  massive,  and  not 
crustified.  In  some  places,  however,  druses  had  been  devel- 
oped, which  showed  the  same  paragenetic  succession  as  the 
mass  of  the  bed,  and  which  contained  pseudomorphs  of  pyrite 
and  galena  after  calcite.  The  thickness  of  the  ore-bed  was  ex- 
tremely variable,  the  greater  part  of  the  contact^area  being 
scarcely  worth  working,  while  at  single  points  colossal  masses 
of  ore  were  found.  These  circumstances  led  me  to  consider 
the  deposits,  not  as  contemporaneous  in  ori^n  with  the  rock, 
but  as  subsequently  formed  by  the  circulation  of  mineral  waters 
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along  the  coiitac1>'plaiieB.  In  other  respects  I  adopted  at  that 
time  the  explanatioD  of  J,  Grimm.* 

Mining  -was  then  active  chiefly  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
BenyeB  divide;  and  liie  sedimentary  rocks  were  cut  off  towards 
the  Boath  by  audeaite.  I  pointed  out  that  on  the  south  slope, 
beyond  the  andeeite,  there  were  various  ancient  mines,  and  rec- 
ommended that  they  be  explored  in  depth,  by  means  of  an  adit, 
This  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  deposita,  which  gave  new 
life  to  the  industry.  After  cutting  through  the  andesite,  the 
explorers  found  steep  deposits  at  the  contact  of  andesite  and 
limestone,  and,  in  the  limestone,  near  its  contact  with  the  mica- 
elate,  a  flat  deposit,  which,  being  above  the  ground-water  level, 
had  been  transformed  into  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  somewhat  complicated  conditions  are  shown  in  Fig.  70, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  a  single  section.  The  deposit  at 
the  contact  of  andesite  and  limestone  indicates  at  once  a  genetic 
connection  with  the  eruptive  rock,  and  renders  it  probable  that 
the  ore-beds  also  are  due  to  the  after-effects  of  the  eruption. 
Even  on  the  north  slope  there  were  some  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion. For  instance,  at  the  ore-bodies  locally  called  Tlwn- 
strassen,  ores  occurred  in  the  midst  of  eruptive  breccia,  which 
could  not  be  taken  for  ft-agments  of  the  orignal  bed.  Baron 
Constantine  von  Beustf  found  traces  of  "  ring-ores,"  indicating 
a  formation  in  open  cavities. 

In  seeking  an  explanation  of  all  the  facts,  I  was  led  to  give 
up  the  view  of  J.  Grimm,  J  which  he,  however,  still  maintained, 
citing  Offenb^nya  as  another  instance  in  which  a  pre-existing 
deposit  on  the  contact  between  limestone  and  mica-slate  had 
been  shattered  by  an  andesite-ernption.  But  in  that  instance, 
also,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  then  ac- 
cessible mine-workings  showed  no  fragments  of  an  earlier  ore- 
deposit,  but  only  ore-formations  under  the  influence  of  the 
andesite. 

Grimm  had  had  in  mind  the  deposits  of  Rodna  and  Offen- 

*  Some  ramills  of  mj  Btndiu  at  Bodua  will  be  found  in  the  Verhandlungen  d.  k. 
k-s-  B-  AtuK^,  1866,  pp.  71,  163, 18S,  and  1870,  p.  19. 

t  "  Bemerkungeu  Qber  d.  Enrorkommen  vod  Bodna,"  Verh.  d.  Ic  k.  gad.  R. 
A.,  1869,  p.  867. 

t  J.  Qrimm,  "  Znr  KeDDtnlas  der  Envortommen  tod  Sodna,"  FerA.  d.  k.  k. 
gteL  a.  A.,  1869,  p.  867;  uid  F.  FoAepn^,  "Die  Nstar  der  Enlagentatten tod 
Bodns,"  tfrKi.,1870,  p.  19. 
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b&aya  when  he  establiahed,  under  the  firet  diviaioD  in  his  sye- 
tentatic  elaaaification,*  the  eecond  sub-division,  "  OccnrrenceB 
of  OreB  as  Fragmente  of  Earlier  DepoBite,  in  Breccias,"  etc. 

Offenbdnya. — OffenbAnya,  in  the  Transylvania  gold  diatrict, 
has  vatioas  deposits  analogous  to  those  of  Rodua,  and  also 
veins,  with  telluride  ores.  We  are  here  interested  in  its  mass- 
deposits,  at  the  contact  of  limetitone  and  andesite,  one  of  which 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  71- 

Beneath  the  limestone  widely  extending  through  the  district, 
mining  has  disclosed  a  miea^slate  (the  so-called  underground 
slate) ;  and  at  the  contact  of  the  two  a  flat,  pyritous  deposit 
The  whole  stratified  series  is  traversed  by  andesite ;  but  near 
its  contact  with  the  limestone  a  steep,  rich  mass-deposit  extends 
from  the  Borface  down  to  the  mica-slate.  This  deposit  ie  highly 
crustified,  and  was  evidently  formed  in  a  pre-existing  space. 

The  flat  deposit  shows  no  crustification,  and  may  have  been 
formed  by  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  lime  at  the  contact 
between  the  impermeable  and  the  soluble  rock.  The  analogy 
with  the  conditions  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Benyes  mine,  at 
Rodna,  is  evident,  though  I  do  not  know  whether  at  Bodna  the 
flat  deposit  has  been  followed  as  yet  to  its  junction  with  the 
steep  one.f 

Rizbdnya. — B^zbinya  in  8E.  Hungary  represents  diflerent 
conditions.  Here,  in  an  indistinctly  stratified  Mesozoic  lime- 
stone, occur  long  spaces  filled  with  ore,  descending  steeply  and 
irregularly  in  shape  like  that  of  the  cavity  produced  by  pour- 
ing a  stream  of  warm  water  upon  a  snow-bank.  This  extreme 
case  is  of  great  tiieoretical  interest,  although  such  ore-bodies 
having  but  one  considerable  dimension,  and  that  in  the  most 
unfevorable  direction  for  mining,  mainly  downward,  are  not 
attractive  from  s  commercial  standpoint.  I  visited  !R&zb4nya 
first  in  1868,  and  published  some  observations  concerning  it, 
which  may  have  contributed  to  induce  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment to  take  up  the  subject  later,  and  intrust  to  me  a  more 
thorough  investigation.     I  will  here  mention  only  some  things, 

•  JXe  LagertiaUm  der  nultbartn  Mintraiun,  Prmgue,  1860,  p.  82. 

t  At  the  time  of  the  vuit  of  G.  vom  Rath,  in  1678  (described  bv  him  in  the 
ZeUtelir.  d.  d.  gtol.  Ottdlneh,,  xix.,  1878,  p.  56fl),  this  ore-body,  28  metere  (M2 
feet)  thick,  had  been  developed  for  a  height  of  86  meters  (280  fset)  and  &  length 
of  120  metere  [394  feet)  without  reacbing  its  termination. 
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interesting  from  the  genetic  standpoint,  and  refer  for  details  to 
my  pnblished  monograph  upon  the  subject.* 

In  the  Rezbinya  region,  lying  above  clay  slatee  and  Permian 
and  Liassic  sandstones,  appear  nameroua  isolated  bodies  of 
limestone,  indicated  by  their  foaeils  to  be  of  variouB  ages,  from 
the  Lias  to  the  Neocomian,  seldom  distinctly  stratified,  and, 
when  they  are  traversed  by  eruptive  rocks,  oiten  showing  a 
crystalline  structure.  The  ore-filling  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  eruptives,  and  sometimes  to  the  contact, 
where  garnet-rock  occurs  as  a  well-known  product  of  local 
metamorphosis.  Since  my  examination,  there  may  have  been, 
in  this  region,  many  interesting  and  scientifically  important  de- 
velopments, which  are  unfortunately  unknown  to  me.  On  the 
basis  of  my  old  notes  only,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  de- 
scription of  a  single  district,  cut  off  from  commercial  commu- 
nication, that  of  Valle  Sacca.  The  name  is  that  of  the  valley, 
which  heads  in  a  high  mountain  range  of  Permian  and  Lias^c 
sandstones,  and  after  a  short  course  ends  in  a  wild  limestone 
canon,  leading  into  the  Galbina  vaJley.  The  sides  of  Talle 
Sacea  consist  chiefly  of  limestone,  which  is  traversed  by  a  num- 
ber of  eruptive  dikes  and  one  larger  mass  of  a  syenitic  char- 
acter. Fig.  64  gives  a  somewhat  generalized  section  of  the 
!N"W".  slope  of  the  valley  and  district  on  the  hne  of  the  so-called 
fourth  adit.  At  the  adit-moath  is  cut  the  syenite  mass,  which 
extends  also  to  the  opposite  slope;  and  the  adjoining  porfioa 
of  the  limestone  has  been  metamorphosed  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
while  the  limestone  further  SW.  is  for  the  most  part  atill  com- 
pact. On  the  west  side,  the  limestone  adjoins  sandstone  along 
a  N .-S.  line,  which  doubtless  represents  a  large  fault  Approx- 
imately parallel  to  it  run  the  greenstone  dikes,  which,  though 
they  seem  to  be  mutually  parallel,  in  reality  intersect  one  an- 
other at  very  acute  angles,  thus  constituting  a  highly  elongated 
net-work.  The  dikes  are  not  alike.  Most  of  them  may  be 
considered  aphanitic  or  dioritic;  one,  however,  is  quarta-por- 
phyry,  with  dihexahedra  of  quartz,  of  pea-size. 

The  principal  deposit  is  the  so-called  Reichenstein  stock, 
which  had  been  worked,  during  the  period  prior  to  my  visit, 
to  a  depth  of  about  400  meters  (1800  feet),  from  its  outcrop, 

*  Oeologitek-numbmittueht  Studie  der  Enlaga-alattm  nm  Bab&nya,  Badapest,  1874, 
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340  metere  above  the  deepest  adit,  to  a  level  60  meters  below 
the  adit.  Fig.  65  shows  the  form  of  the  ore-channel  on  the 
strike.  The  horizontal  section  of  the  body  was  most  frequently 
circular  or  elliptical.  In  some  places  one  dimension  strongly 
predominated,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  fissure-filling. 
At  the  outcrop,  according  to  the  old  maps,  there  was  but  one 
channel.  Below,  this  divided  into  neighboring  and  mutually 
connected  branches.  Several  of  these  might  continue  parallel 
and  independent  for  considerable  distances.  The  total  sectional 
area  of  the  channels  averaged  perhaps  20  to  30  square  meters 
(215  to  322  square  feet) ;  but  at  some  levels  the  deposit  was  only 
present  in  traces,  whereas  at  others  it  had  many  times  its  aver- 
age section.  Tig.  66  shows,  by  the  difterence  between  the 
plumb-line  and  the  arrow,  the  angle  between  the  true  dip  and 
the  pitch  of  the  ore-body,  oblique  to  it. 

The  ores  were  doubtless  sulphides  originally,  but  were  after- 
wards oxidized  in  places.  Rich  silver-ores  predominated,  espe- 
cially argentite,  pieces  of  which  weighing  several  pounds  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  rarity.  Besides  this  mineral  there  were 
hessite  {telluride  of  silver),  tetrahedrite,  redrutbite,  galena,  bis- 
muthinite,  and  various  pyrites.  Taking  these  together  with 
the  oxidized  ores,  the  deposit  represented  a  whole  mineral 
cabinet.  The  maximum  silver-value  was  reported  as  12  to  20 
kilos  per  1000  (1.2  to  2  per  cent),  the  gold  being  3  grammes 
to  each  kilo  of  silver.  The  percentage  of  lead  was  about 
twenty  times,  and  that  of  copper  about  ten  times,  as  great  as 
of  silver.  The  metric  ton  (2206  pounds)  would  yield,  at  this 
rate,  24  to  40  per  cent,  of  lead,  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  copper,  12 
to  20  kilos  (886  to  648  ounces  Troy)  of  silver,  and  36  to  60 
grammes  (1.15  to  1.83  ounces  Troy)  of  gold.  The  deposit  was 
therefore  a  bonanza  in  the  American  sense.  In  fact,  it  yielded 
from  (100  to  (150  per  ton. 

Although  I  could  not  see  this  deposit  in  process  of  extrac- 
tion, I  was  able  to  conclude  positively,  from  specimens  of  the 
ore  and  from  the  analogy  of  similar  deposits  in  the  district, 
that  it  had  been  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  successive 
crusts. 

As  regarded  the  origin  of  the  cavity,  I  was  at  first  influenced 
in  my  views  by  the  numerous  caves  of  the  region.  The  mines 
repeatedly  reached  caves,  into  which  the  mine-water  could  be 
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discharged  without  filling  them,  there  being  Bome  subterranean 
outlet.  But  these  caves,  as  I  have  explained  in  Part  I,,  were 
formed  by  descending  liquids  of  the  vadose  circulation ;  and 
to  aasnme  a  similar  origin  for  the  cavities  filled  by  the  ore- 
bodies  would  be  to  aesume  that  the  latter  cavities  were  formed 
in  a  manner  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  they  were  filled 
— which  18  highly  improbable. 

It  was  not  until  later,  when  I  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
observatioDB  of  J.  Noggerath  (cited  in  Part  I.)  on  the  thermal 
springs  of  Burtscheid,  that  I  recognized  that  ascending  mineral 
springs  are  able  to  cut  their  own  way  to  the  surface,  forming 
the  channels  which  they  ultimately  fill  with  ore.  The  most 
difficult  feature  of  all,  namely,  the  nearly  cylindrical  form  of 
the  ore-bodies  of  Talk  Sacca,  was  thus  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaiued. 

The  channel  of  the  Relchenstein  body  rune  vertically  for  400 
meters  (1812  feet)  in  limestone  between  greenstone  dikes ;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  a  zone  of  lime  between  two  zones  of  im- 
permeable rock.  The  dikes  therefore  control  its  direction.  It 
follows  downward  nearly  at  the  angle  of  their  steepest  dip,  but 
■with  a  pitch  southward,  giving  it  a  "  false  dip." 

The  sections  of  the  various  workings  show  that  the  ore-body 
apparently  ended  at  one  side  of  the  dike  and  recommenced  at 
the  other  side,  aa  if  it  had  passed  through.  In  that  ease, 
porous  places  in  the  dike-mass,  at  the  intersection,  will  have 
determined  the  track  of  the  channel.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Relchenstein  ore-channel  passes  iu  depth  through  the  dikes 
to  the  SW.,  towards  what  is  probably  a  great  fault-fissure,  and 
not  in  the  direction  of  the  present  drainage.  Nor  could  the 
former  deep  drainage  from  this  channel  have  been  to  the 
NE.  along  the  contact  between  the  limestone  and  the  underly- 
ing Liassic  sandstone  (which,  in  fact,  appears  at  a  lower  level, 
where  the  Talle  Sacca  joins  the  G-albina  valley),  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  harriers  of  the  greenstone  dikes,  unquestionably 
extending  from  the  limestone  into  the  sandstone,  would  have 
opposed  that  flow.  The  stratigraphical  conditions  thus  exclude 
the  possibility  that  this  channel  was  formed  by  vadose  circula- 
tion, and  render  more  probable  the  view  that  it  owes  its  origin 
to  the  ascending  waters  of  the  deep  circulation,  which  certainly 
affected  the  filling  of  it. 
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Maibl. — ^R^bl,  in  Carinthia,  ie  the  beet  representative  of  a 
group  of  deposits  which  were  at  a  recent  period  taken  to  be 
genuine  beds  even  by  V.  M.  Lipoid,*  then  the  beet  anthoritj 
on  the  mines  of  the  Alps  in  general.  Here  and  there,  as,  for 
instance,  by  A.  Morlot,t  observations  were  made  which  threw 
some  doubt  on  this  conception  ;  but  since  they  did  not  fit  into 
the  prevailing  system,  they  remained  disregarded.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  situation.  Prof,  von  Grod- 
deeic  kindly  characterized  my  investigation  of  it  as  "  opening 
a  new  path,"  and  adopted  the  filling  of  spaces  of  dissolution  as 
a  class  in  his  system  {op.  cU.,  pp.  10,  236,  etc.). 

Such  deposits  occur  in  Carinthia,  in  an  E.-W.  limestone 
alpine  range,  of  which  Raibl  is  the  western  end;  and  also 
somewhat  further  north,  in  the  zone  of  Bleiberg,  near  Villach, 
chiefly  in  a  limestone,  early  denominated  for  this  reason  the 
ore-bearing  limestone,  and  more  recently  determined  as  Tri- 
assic. 

The  ores  occurred  mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  inter- 
calated slates,  which  seemed  always  to  occupy  the  same  "  Raibl 
horizon,"  and  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ore-deposits 
(naturally  believed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin)  likewise 
occupied  a  fixed  horizon.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  slate 
at  Bleiberg  belonged  to  a  somewhat  difierent  horizon  in  the 
Trias ;  and  I  ventured  to  assert  that  the  impermeability  of  the 
slates,  as  compared  with  the  solubility  of  the  limestone,  had 
had  something  to  do  with  the  ore-deposition,  which  was  a  sec- 
ondary formation  in  the  rocks. 

There  are  found  at  Raibl,  some  distance  below  the  slates,  in 
the  limestone  which  conformably  underlies  them,  what  seem 
indeed  at  first  glance  to  be  beds  of  ore.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  a  coarsely  crystalline  galena,  with  pyrites,  and  a  zinc-blende 
(wurtzite)  in  very  thin  crusts,  hence  called  Schalenblende.  A 
closer  study,  however,  of  the  extremely  distinct  cruatification 
reveals  that  it  does  not  represent  the  stratification,  which,  on 
the  contrary,  it  crosses  at  all  angles,  being  in  fact  the  filling  of 
irregular  spaces,  traversing  the  limestone  in  every  direction. 

Further  light  is  furnished  by  the  seams  which  here  occur. 
As  is  generally  the   case  in  limestone,  these  are  rarely  wide 


*  Jairb.  d.  k.  kg.  R.  Anit.,  1662,    Verh.,  p.  21 
t  Ibid..  ISM,  i.,  p.  266. 
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£sBureB,  bat  UBually  mere  partinge  between  two  polislied  walls 
in  close  coDtact.  Slickensides,  etc.,  identify  them  at  once  as 
resulta  of  friction,  caused  by  tbe  forcible  rubbing  together  of 
walla  perhaps  originally  irregular.  The  plane  of  contact  with 
the  elates  ofiers  a  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  the 
movement  along  Bome  of  these  insignificant-looking  seams; 
and  it  appears  that  dislocations  as  great  as  40  to  60  meters  (131 
to  196  feet)  have  thus  taken  place.  Since  the  slates  posseBa 
some  flexibility,  they  were  sharply  bent  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  fault,  a  feature  which,  on  account  of  its 
theoretical  importance,  I  have  illustrated  in  Fig.  69. 

In  the  seams  themselveB  (locally  called  Blatter  or  "  leaves  ") 
there  can  be,  of  course,  no  deposit  of  ore ;  but  such  deposition 
occurs  outeide  of  the  fiasure,  when  soluble  rocka  like  this  lime- 
stone are  traversed.  Geode-Bpaces  were  thus  leached  out,  and 
are  found  filled  with  distinct  mineral  crusts,  as  ib  shown  in  Fig. 
72,  representing  the  face  of  a  level  on  the  so-called  Jokanniblait. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ore-snpply  came  from  the 
seams;  and  when  we  find  such  seams  also  in  large  and  rich 
deposits  of  similar  character,  like  those  on  the  north  slope  of 
the  Eonigsberg  at  Raibl,  we  must  concede  to  them  a  similar 
significance  as  regards  the  ore-deposition. 

To  the  more  important  of  these  eeams,  J.  Waldauf  von 
"Waldenstein*  and  Dr.  W.  Fnchat  had  already  called  attention. 
These  are  the  Morgen,  Abend,  Johann  and  Josef.  The  first 
three  meet  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  and  form  the  boundaries 
of  ore-bodies,  extending  downwards  along  the  seams  with  a 
horizontal  length  of  40  to  80  meters  (181  to  262  feet)  and  a 
total  thickness  (including  portions  too  poor  to  work)  of  10  to 
50  meters  (38  to  164  feet).  Many  of  the  mine-managers  be- 
lieved that  there  was  here  a  continuous  ore-bed  which  had 
been  faulted  into  separate  bodies  by  the  seams,  and  numerous 
exploring  levels  were  undertaken  to  develop  thiB  aasumed  bed, 
bat  all  in  vun.  Nothing  was  found,  except  a  few  more  or  less 
independent  ore-aboots  on  one  or  both  sides  of  tbe  seams, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  encountered  in  recent  years 
at  Leadville. 

*  Die  betonderm  Lagentatlen  d.  nu^.  MineralUn,  VienoB,  1824,  Plate  m.. 
Fig.  4. 

t  Btitriigt  lur  Lthre  mm  den  ErJagerttattm,  Viemu,  1846,  Plato  I.,  p.  33. 
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The  foregoing  observations  will  facilitate  a  comprehension 
of  Figs  67  and  68,  the  former  showing  a  section  (not  strictly 
in  one  plane)  of  the  ore-shoots  in  the  government  mine,  and 
the  latter  a  similar  picture  of  the  Struggl  private  mine.  In  the 
former,  separata  ore-bodies  are  observed  to  the  distance  of  500 
meters  (1640  feet)  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  in  1870 
the  continuous  ore-shoots  extended  from  425  meters  (1894  feet) 
above  to  160  meters  (492  feet)  below  that  level,  a  total  vertical 
height  of  575  meters  (1886  feet). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  several  portions  of  the  slopes  descend 
more  or  less  parallel  with  the  stratification  and  the  lime-slate 
contact,  but  with  steps  or  offsets.  The  highest  portion  of  the 
Abendblatt  ore-shoot  is  about  300  meters  (984  feet)  in  the  foot- 
wall  of  the  slate-contact ;  at  greater  depths  there  are  portions 
180,  150,  85  and  finally  10  meters  only  (426,  492,  279  and  33 
feet)  from  that  plane. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  ore-shoots  are  approaching  the  con- 
tact in  depth,  and  will  probably  follow  it  below.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  here  the  ease  that  a  particular  layer  in  the  limestone 
has  favored  the  formation  of  spaces  of  dissolution.  If  that 
were  true,  the  ore-body,  notwithstanding  the  convergence  of 
the  seams  southward,  should  maintain  a  more  or  less  uniform 
distance  from  the  contact,  which  it  does  not  do,  either  in  the 
section  of  Fig.  67  or  in  that  of  the  Struggl  mine.  Pig.  68,  where 
the  opposite  occurs,  namely,  the  ore-shoots  depart  from  the 
contact  in  depth.  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  explain 
these  variations  in  the  Baibl  ore-shoots  with  the  light  afforded 
by  the  mine-workings  down  to  1870.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
the  explanation  will  be  found  by  further  thorough  study. 
Meanwhile,  I  can  only  claim  the  credit  of  having  placed  the 
inquiry  upon  what  I  deem  to  be  the  true  road,  and  express  my 
regret  that  in  the  twenty  years  since  the  publication  of  my 
monograph  on  the  Raibl  deposits  no  further  progress  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  interpretation  of  the  very  numerous 
analogous  ore-deposits. 

The  North  of  England. — I  cannot  omit  to  mention  here  the 
region,  classic  in  this  respect,  of  the  North  of  England.  Lead 
mining  is  actively  carried  on  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
where  the  limestone  alternates  with  sandstone  and  slate,  and 
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occaeional  intercalated  eruptives  or  their  tufsB.  This  forma^ 
tioQ  is  traversed  and  faulted  by  a  variety  of  seams  and  veins ; 
and  the  veins  are  generally  richer  where  they  are  in  the  lime- 
stone. The  thinner  and  more  extensively  faulted  of  the  lime- 
Btone  strata  are  entirely  severed,  so  that  they  appear  in  dif- 
ferent horizons  on  opposite  sides  of  the  faulting-fiseure. 
Where  they  are  thicker  or  less  widely  thrown  by  the  fault, 
however,  limestone  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  latter.  It  is 
obviouB  that  an  accurate  picture  of  these  conditions  would 
furnish  valuable  data  concerning  the  ore-genesis. 

The  severd  descriptions  of  the  mines  do  not  specify  whether 
the  ore  of  such  veins  as  become  rich  in  the  limestone  occurs  in 
the  fissures  proper  or  outside  of  them  in  spaces  of  dissolution 
in  the  limestone.  The  latter  is  clearly  the  case  in  the  so-called 
"  flats."  In  certiun  horizoDB,  where  the  seams  encounter  the 
soluble  lime-stratum,  the  ore-filling  departs  from  the  fissure 
into  the  geodes  of  the  rock,  forming  frequently  very  rich  ore- 
bodies  of  highly  irregular  form,  but  flat,  by  reason  of  their 
following  the  soluble  stratum.  The  ore-filling  continues  to  a 
very  uncertain  distance  from  the  fracture-plane,  and  is  gener- 
ally accompanied  with  frequent  cavities,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  crusts  of  calcite,  blende  and  galena.  Empty 
caverns  also  occur.*  We  cannot  but  recognize  immediately 
in  this  description  the  type  as  to  character  and  position  of  the 
Raibl  deposits,  the  druses  of  which  are  here  represented  by  the 
incrusted  cavities.  The  empty  caverns  have  doubtless  been 
formed  by  subsequent  processes  of  dissolution. 

These  phenomena  occur  in  the  North  of  England  on  a  very 
large  scale.  Veins  are  mentioned  which  have  been  traced  for 
several  miles,  and  the  connected  subterranean  channels  of  dis- 
solution must  be  also  of  considerable  length.  The  existence 
of  laterally  extensive  ore-channels,  and  hence  of  an  under- 
groattd  circulation  of  mineral  waters  not  formerly  suspected 
is  thus  revealed,  and  an  entirely  new  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
so-called  "  ore-beds." 

These  observations  are  confirmed  in  another  quarter  by  de- 
velopments in  Western  North  America,  where  very  numerous 

*  See  J.  A.  Phillips,  Ort-D^xmli,  p.  ISO ;  ai«o,  D.  C.  Daviea,  Meiaiiifa-oiu 
MiaeraU  and  Mning,  London,  1880,  p.  216 ;  uid  the  vorks  of  W.  Wallace,  T. 
Sopwith,  Westgarth  Foster,  C.  E.  De  Ranee,  B.  Hunt,  etc. 
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ore-depoBita  are  connected  with  limeatoQe.  It  ia  impossible  to 
bring  forward  here  the  whole  of  this  material.  I  must  limit 
myself  to  certain  localities,  which  have  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  described  in  publications. 

LeadvUle. — I  will  begin  with  Leadville,  the  recent  blossom  of 
the  mountain-world  of  Colorado-  I  am,  indeed,  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  this  locality,  the  importance  of  which  was 
not  recognized  until  after  my  visit  to  the  United  States ;  but 
my  lively  interest  in  it  is  testified  by  the  article  concerning  it, 
which  I  laboriously  compiled  in  1879  from  the  incomplete  data 
then  available.*  Later,  when  S.  F.  Emmons  had  finished  hie 
surveys,  but  before  the  publication  of  his  epoch-making  work,t 
I  had  opportunity  to  exchange  views  with  him  concerning  the 
genetic  condition,  and  to  confess  that  I  was  unable  to  share  hie 
opinion  as  to  the  downward  course  of  the  mineralizing  solu- 
tions— an  opinion  which  was  opposed  to  the  then  prevalent  be- 
lief. The  mine-workings  have  been  greatly  extended  since  that 
time,  and  Emmons's  suggestion  has  been  shown  by  several 
mining  engineers,^  on  the  basis  of  thorough  studies  under- 
ground, to  be  uutenable ;  so  that  the  Leadville  deposits  appear, 
as  regards  the  origin  of  their  metallic  contents,  to  form  uo  ex- 
ception to  the  history  of  other  similar  deposits.  I  think  Em- 
mons himself  must  have  acknowledged  the  force  of  these 
criticisms,  which  do  not  detract  in  the  least  from  the  merit  of 
his  accurate  investigation  of  the  district. 

On  the  west  slope  of  the  Mosquito  range  appears  a  series  of 
undulating  Palseozoic  strata,  with  heavy  layers  aud  intrusive 
masses  of  eruptive  rocks,  and  traversed  by  numerous  faults. 
This  formation  covers  a  large  area,  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  which,  namely,  the  vicinity  of  Leadville,  is  ore- 
bearing, — a  circumstance  which  of  itself  points  to  a  local  origin 
for  the  ore.  As  is  well-known,  the  series  of  rocks  has  the  fol- 
lowing order  downwards :  white  porphyry,  blue  limestone,  gray 
porphyry,  white  limestone,  lower  quartzite, — which  I  will  de- 

*  "LeadTille,  die  aene  BleiAadt  in  Colorado."— 0«lerr.  Zeilmh.,  1879. 

t  "Qeolc^j  and  MhiiDg  Indiutrj  at  Leadrille." — U.  S.  Oeol.  Surveif,  Mooogr. 
xii.,  WuhingtoD,  18H6. 

i  F.  T.  Freeland,  "The  Sulphide- Depoeita  of  South  Iron  HilL"— ZVum.  A.  I. 
M.  E.,  1885,  zIt.,  131 ;  a  U.  Bolker,  "The  Leadrille  Ore-Depoaita."— liid.,  p. 
27S;  A.  A.  Blow,  "The  Geology  and  Ore-DeposiU  of  Iron  Hill."— Ibid.,  1889, 
xriii.,  146. 
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note,  for  brevity,  by  their  initial  letters.  The  ore-deposits  occur 
chiefly  at  the  contact  between  the  first  two  members  of  the 
series,  below  the  WP.  and  above  the  BL.  In  the  upper  levels 
tbey  are  oxidized  and  chloridized  (doubtless  in  thiB,  as  in  other 
places,  through  the  action  of  descending  ground-water);  in 
lower  levels  they  appear  in  their  original  form  ae  salphidea. 
That  this  was  the  condition  in  which  they  were  originally  pre- 
cipitated, EmmoDB  admits;  only  their  position  seems  to  him 
to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  ascending  solutions.  He  saya  (op. 
cit.,  p.  578) : 

"  The  principal  water-chaonel  at  the  time  of  depoaition  was  CTidently  the  upper 
contact  of  the  blue  UmefltODe  with  an  OTerlying  porphyry  ;  and  from  this  Barfoce 
th«7  penetrated  downwards  into  the  mass  of  the  limestone.  It  may  be  aaBumed, 
therefore,  that  the  curreata  were  descending  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  rather 
than  ascending  under  the  iuflnence  of  heat." 

But  he  omits  to  explain  how  he  conceives  it  possible  that 
mineral  solutions  descending  by  gravity,  and  hence  certainly 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  surface-region,  could  deposit 
sulphides.  Assuming  such  an  explanation  to  be  furnished  by 
reduction  through  organic  substances,  the  question  arises 
whither  such  descending  currents  could  go.  Here  the  theory 
is  in  conflict  with  our  eonception  of  the  underground  circula- 
tions. 

As  A.  A.  Blow  has  shown,  however,  a  leaching  of  the  WP. 
cannot  by  any  means  have  supplied  the  ore ;  for  this  rock  is 
not  at  all  decomposed,  as  in  that  case  it  must  have  been.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  found  in  the  intrusive  beds  and  dikes 
of  the  lower  GP.  various  indications  that  this  rock  had  more 
to  do  with  the  ore-deposition.  Along  these  dikes  lie  the  ore- 
shoots, — in  other  words,  the  channels  in  which  ore  was  de- 
posited. 

It  was  at  first  tacitly  assumed  that  the  ore  occupied  the 
whole  plane  of  the  contact,  although  it  was  known  that  the 
richest  bodies  occupied  particular  zones  in  this  plane.  The  im- 
portance of  these  ore-shoots  was  recognized  later;  and  we  may 
now  consider  the  Leadville  occurrence  as  presenting,  not  a 
single  contact-deposit  or  ore-bed,  but  a  complex  group  of  ore- 
shoots,  such  as  we  have  observed  in  other  ore-deposits  in  lime- 
stone. These  ore-shoots  lie,  in  Leadville,  at  the  contact  be- 
tween the  soluble  and  the  eruptive  rock ;  while  in  RaibI  they 
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appear  near  the  contact  of  two  stratified  rocks,  one  soluble  and 
the  other  impenoeable.  The  physical  process  forming  these 
ore-shoots  waa  doubtless  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  mineral 
solutions,  ascending  under  pressure,  and  seeking  a  path  to  the 
surface,  followed,  as  some  would  say,  the  line  of  the  least  re- 
sistance ;  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  express  it,  there  was  estab- 
lished in  the  soluble  rock  a  line  of  maximum  circulation,  re- 
sulting in  the  dissolving-out  of  a  channel. 

Such  disBolntlon,  however,  occurred  not  only  on  the  contact 
between  WK  and  BL.,  but  also  at  other  contacts.  Thus  L.  D. 
Ricketts  (Eolker,  I.  c,  p.  284)  gives  a  section  of  a  mine  on  Car- 
bonate Hill,  showing  a  second,  deeper  ore-horizon  between  the 
GP.  (dike  porphyry)  and  the  underljing  limestone.  According 
to  Rolker,  the  BL.  of  Fryer  Hill  was  relatively  thin,  and  has 
been  replaced  with  ore  and  accompanying  minerals,  all  but 
small  remnants  of  dolomitic  sand.  These  are  generally  above 
the  ore,  i.e.,  along  the  upper  contact,  whereas,  according  to  Em- 
mons's theory,  they  should  be  replaced  with  ore. 

The  sections  given  by  F.  T.  Freeland  (1.  c,  Figs.  1  and  6) 
show  two  ore-horizons,  the  thicker  of  which  is  below  the 
WJf.,  and  the  other  below  an  intrusion  of  GP. ;  and  Mr.  Blow's 
sections  from  Iron  Hill  reveal  similar  phenomena  (see  Fig.  73, 
a  section  through  the  McKean  shaft).  The  ore-shoots  are,  of 
course,  irregular  in  form ;  but  a  main  general  direction  can  be 
recognized,  which  is  eastward  in  Fryer  Hill,  but  northeastward 
in  Carbonate  and  Iron  Hill,  representing  the  course  of  the 
channel  through  which  the  mineral  solutions  circulated. 

In  the  data  at  hand  concerning  the  structure  of  the  de- 
posits, nothing  is  said  of  a  distinct  crustification.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  mining  operations  hitherto  have 
been  largely  confined  to  the  upper  and  decomposed  zone, 
whereas  this  phenomenon,  if  ever  bo  fully  developed,  would 
show  itself  clearly  only  in  the  undecomposed  zone.  "When  we 
read,  however,  of  great  "  horses  "  of  country-rock,  encountered 
in  the  midst  of  the  ore,  we  must  believe  that  the  deposit  is 
due  not  so  much  to  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  limestone 
as  to  the  filling  of  spaces  of  dissolution ;  and  hence  it  should 
exhibit  the  characteristic  sign  of  such  a  filling,  namely,  crusti- 
fication.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  has  not  received  the 
attention  it  deserves ;  and  I  hope  that  observations  in  the  uu- 
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decomposed  ore-zonee  will  ^ve  more  definite  data  as  to  struc- 
ture. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  metaaomatio  proeeBsea  could 
produce  such  pronounced  ore-shoota  as  thoae  described  at  Lead- 
ville. 

Impressed  by  Emmons's  views,  and  long  before  the  connec- 
tion of  the  ore-depoeition  with  the  GP.  of  the  dikes  had  been 
shown,  I  wondered,  at  one  time,  whether  the  ore  might  not 
have  come  somehow  from  the  faull^fissures  into  the  contacts 
channels.  But  Mr.  Emmons  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  &,ults 
contain  only  ore  which  has  been  dragged  in  irom  the  pre-ex- 
isting bodies,  the  formation  of  which  was  complete  before  the 
faulting  took  place. 

Conditions  analogous  to  those  of  Leadville  are  exhibited  in 
most  of  the  ore-depofiitB  in  limestone  occurring  in  the  Ameri- 
can West.  But,  with  few  exceptions,  we  have  only  hasty  de- 
scriptions of  them,  and  sometimes  nothing  more  than  business 
"  pufis." 

Sed  Mountain,— ~A  remarkable  occurrence  has  been  described 
in  the  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colorado,*  In 
the  midst  of  the  deposits  of  the  San  Juan  region,  which  are 
connected  with  eruptive  rocks,  appears  a  body  of  Mesozoic 
strata,  carrying,  at  the  contact  of  a  quartzite  with  the  under- 
lying limestone,  a  deposit  of  the  snlphides  of  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, silver,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  rich  in 
silver  and  somewhat  auriferous  (2110  to  3980  grammes  of  silver 
and  3  to  6  grammes  of  gold  per  metric  ton,  or  59  to  111  ounces 
of  silver  and  0.08  to  0.17  ounce  of  gold  per  ton  of  2000 
pounds).  At  certain  points  the  ores  extend  far  down  into  the 
limestone,  and  in  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  74  the  ore  follows 
a  fault-fissure  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  limestone  into 
a  second  quartzite  stratum  below.  The  stratified  formation  is 
mostly  covered  with  andesite,  in  which  occur  ore-bearing  veins 
in  fissure-form. 

In  the  neighborhood,  at  Mineral  Farm,  another  contact-de- 
posit between  limestone  and  quartzite  is  known,  consisting  of 
barite  with  argentiferous  galena  and  tetrahedrite.  Both  the 
above  deposits  are  but  briefly  described,  and  perhaps  have  not 
been  extensively  worked.     Their  conditions  of  position  and  the 

•  G.  E.  Kedii«,  "The  Bedded  Ore-Depoaita  of  B«d  MounUin  Dirtrict,"  Trant. 
A.  I  M.R,  1886,  xvi.,  570. 
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predominance  of  lead-  and  ailver-orea  strangely  remind  one  of 
Leadville. 

In  the  adjacent  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
variouB  copper-depoaite  occur  in  limeBtone,  and  at  its  contact 
with  eruptive  rocks ;  as,  for  instance  (according  to  the  outline- 
description  of  A.  F.  Wendt*),  in  the  Clifton  and  Bisbee  dis- 
tricts. The  sections  accompanying  Mr.  Wendt'a  paper  remind 
me  of  some  of  the  deposits  described  in  my  monograph,  at 
R^zb^nya,  at  Mednorudjansk,  and  at  Bogoslavsk  in  the  Ural. 
Fig.  75  is  an  interesting  section  from  the  Clifton  district,  in 
Arizona,  showing  two  steep  ore-shoots,  parallel  with  the  felsite 
dike,  and  a  flat  one,  parallel  with  the  bedding. 

Utah. — With  respect  to  Utah,  the  paper  of  O.  J.  HoUistert 
gives  a  general  survey  of  the  deposits  of  the  Territory,  and 
mentions  a  number  which  occur  in  limestone.  Some  of  those 
in  central  Utah  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  personally, 
during  the  period  when  mining  was  still  confined  chiefly  to  the 
decomposed  upper  levels,  I  refer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  Keed  and  Benson,  in  Big  Cottonwood;  the  Emma  and  the 
Flagstafi",  in  Little  Cottonwood ;  the  Old  Telegraph,  in  West 
Mountain,  and  the  Hidden  Treasure,  in  Dry  Canon  district. 

PalsBOzoic  strata  are  here  traversed  by  frequent  eruptive 
dikes,  and  by  two  intersecting  systems  of  faults.  The  ore- 
deposits,  of  varying  thickness,  in  the  limestone  have,  as  a  rule, 
the  form  of  "  chimneys,"  either  lying  flat,  with  the  bedding,  or 
standing  steeply  along  the  dikes  and  faults.  Tliis  gave  rise  in 
the  beginning  (when  the  nature  of  the  deposits  was  not  under- 
stood, and  the  conception  of  a  typical  "  lode  "  generally  pre- 
vailed) to  a  series  of  disappointments  and  mistakes  iu  mining, 
of  which  the  history  of  the  Emma  mine  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing example.  Apparently  the  irregularity  and  the  complica- 
tions of  these  deposits  came  to  be  better  known  afterwards. 

The  (sometimes  very  rich)  ores  consist  chiefly  of  sulphides  of 
lead  and  silver,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition.  In 
some  cases  (e.^..  Hidden  Treasure)  cuprite  occurs,  with  native 
copper;  and  in  the  Camp  Floyd  district  cinnabar  also  is  found. 

Nevada. — ^In  Nevada,  adjoining  Utah  on  the  west,  deposits 
of  this  class  are  likewise  abundantly  represented.     I  will  men- 

•  "The  Copper-Ores  of  the  Southwest,"  Trane.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1886,  it.,  25. 
t  "Gold-  uid  SilTer-Mining  in  UUh,"  Tram.,  A.  I.  if.  K,  1887,  it!.,  3. 
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tion  only  the  two  districts  which  have  been  most  thoroughly 
studied,  namely,  White  Pine  and  Eureka. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  the  work  of  Arnold  Ha^e 
(1870)*,  demonatratiiig  the  peculiar  character  of  the  White 
Pine  depoBits,  led  me  to  seek  for  Europeau  aualoguea-f  I 
found  that,  apart  from  the  condition  of  the  ores,  which  at 
White  Pine  are  found  in  the  oxidized  and  chloridized  zone, 
there  was  an  analogy  with  all  the  European  ore-deposits  in 
limestone,  but  especially  with  the  conditions  at  Kaibl. 

Devonian  limeetonea  and  calcareous  slates  are  overlain  at 
White  Pine  by  Carboniferous  clay-elates,  aandetoneB  and  lime- 
stones ;  and  the  ores  occur  only  in  Devonian  limestone  and  at 
its  contact  with  the  calcareous  slates  on  a  N.  and  8.  anticlinal. 
The  ores  and  the  associated  minerals  (quartz,  calcite,  gypsum, 
fluorspar,  barite,  rhodonite,  rhodochroaite,  with  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  oxides,  and  carbonatee  of  various  metals,  especially 
silver,  lead  and  copper)  fill  the  cavities  in  the  limestone  and 
Burround  its  fragments. 

The  various  mines  represent  different  stages  in  one  and  the 
same  process.  In  the  Eberhardt,  two  fissures  crossing  the 
anticlinal  hound  the  ore-body  (like  the  Morgenblatt  and  the 
Abendhlatt  at  Raibl).  This  consists  of  a  lime-breccia  (Ealk- 
typhon),  the  fragments  of  which  fit  together,  and  are  cemented 
by  ore-bearing  quartz  seams.  The  Hidden  Treasure  mine  con- 
tained the  ore  in  geodes,  at  the  contact  of  the  limestone  and 
elate.  In  the  Aurora,  the  ore  was  in  bodies  stretching  N.  and  8. 
In  Bromide,  Chloride  and  Pogonip  Flat«,  the  ores  occurred  in 
geodesand  masses  included  in  lime-breccia,  in  a  zone  parallel  with 
the  bedding.  It  is  Arnold  Hague's  opinion  that  the  Eberhardt 
mine  probably  represents  the  eource  of  the  ore-solutions  which 
impregnated  the  limestone,  wherever  cavities  existed,  up  to  the 
level  of  the  overlying  calcareous  slates,  which  were  impermeable 
to  the  solution.  The  slate-cover  having  been  removed  by  ero- 
sion, the  ores  thus  accumulated  below  it  were  esposed  imme- 
diately at  the  surface ;  and  the  surprisingly  large  product  of 
the  district  was  derived  from  open  cuts  and  shallow  workings. 

•  "  Oeo]<^;7  of  the  White  Pioe  District,"  17.  S.  Omi.  Svrt.  of  iht  AfiOt  Paratld, 
vol.  iii.,  Jlftnui^  htdiutry,  p.  409. 

t  F.  PciepnJ,  "  Dm  Enrorkommen  vom  White  Pine  District,  u.  dcMea  euro- 
pUMhe  Analogien,"  Vah.  d.h.k.g.  S.  A.,  1872,  p.  188. 
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The  other  leading  analogue  in  Nevada  ie  found  in  the  Eureka 
district,  and  was  made  widely  known  and  practically  significant 
by  the  law-suit  between  the  Eureka  and  Richmond  companies,' 
which  involved  the  definition  of  a  deposit  not  contemplated  in 
the  United  States  mining  law.  Similar  difficulties  have  arisen 
ander  the  old  European  mining  codes.  Such  depoaite  Tvere 
known  in  some  districts  of  Europe,  but  they  were  not  so  widely 
distributed  as  the  fissure-veins,  for  the  conditions  of  which  the 
ancient  codes  were  fi-amed.  Conflicts  were  therefore  inevita- 
ble. I  will  mention  only  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia  (which  presents 
some  degree  of  analogy  with  Eureka),  where,  besides  the 
general  mining  code,  special  statutes  became  necessary,  depart- 
ing from  the  usual  rules  with  regard  to  prospecting  and  the 
location  and  the  acquisition  of  claims. 

The  geolo^cal  conditions  of  the  district  have  been  described 
in  an  elaborate  monograph  by  J.  S.  Curtis,t  based  on  the  de- 
velopments existing  in  1882.  Further  knowledge  may  have 
been  gained  since,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  later  has  been 
published.  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  Eureka  in  1876;  but  as  no 
comprehensive  maps  of  the  mine-workings  were  then  available, 
I  could  only  observe  in  a  general  way  the  analogy  with  Euro- 
pean deposits  examined  by  me. 

According  to  Arnold  Hague,J  the  series  here  occurring  of 
Prospect  Mt.  quartzite,  Prospect  Mt.  limestone,  Secret  Canon 
shale,  and  Hamburg  limestone  is  Cambrian.  The  ore  is  con- 
fined to  the  limestone  first  named,  and  in  particular  to  a  por- 
tion thereof  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of  Ruby  Hill,  enclosed  between 
two  fault-fissures.  The  features  of  the  NW,-SE.  ore-bearing 
zone  are  too  variable  to  be  indicated  by  a  normal  eross-section. 
Fig.  76  shows  a  generalized  and  Fig.  77  an  actual  section,  as 
represented  by  Curtis. 

The  main  fault^fiesure  separates,  in  the  upper  level,  the  mas- 
sive limestone  in  its  hanging-  from  the  crushed,  ore-bearing 
limestone  in  its  foot-wall.     In  the  lower  levels  it  shows,  in  the 

*  R.  W,  RaTmond,  "The  Eareka-Richmond  Case,"  ZVatw.  A.  I.  X.  E.,  1877, 
vi.,  371. 

t  "Silver-Lead  Deposits  of  Eareka,"  V.  S.  Oeot.  San.,  tioaogi.  viL,  Wash- 
ingtOQ,  1B84. 

i  "Abatractof  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Eureka  District,"  Third  Ann 
Rep.  i4  U.  S.  Oeol.  Sarv.,  1881-1882,  Washington,  18S.%  p.  241. 
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foot-wall,  quartzite  with  intercalated  "  Lower  shale,"  and  in 
the  hanging-wall,  farther  down,  shale  and  quartzite.  An  ideal 
restoration,  above  the  present  saddle  of  Ruby  Hill,  of  the  foot- 
wall  rocks  which  have  been  removed  by  erosion,  would  bring 
to  light  a  relative  displacement  of  150  to  600  meters  (492  to 
1968  feet),  the  indications  being  that  the  foot-wall  has  been 
lifted.  This  would  explain  at  once  the  crushing  of  the  lime- 
stone in  the  footwall,  and  the  creation  of  a  second  fault  near 
the  contact  between  the  limestone  and  the  underlying  quartzite. 

The  ores  occur  chiefly  in  the  well-known  form  of  chimneys 
and  in  individual  masses,  mostly  interconnected  by  traces  of 
ore,  at  least  at  the  depth  where  the  two  &ults  come  together. 
In  the  mines  to  the  SE.,  about  180  meters  (590  feet)  from  the 
Eureka-Richmond  boundary,  the  fissures  come  together  at  the 
depth  of  about  400  meters  (1812  feet),  the  line  of  their  inter- 
section thus  dipping  gently  WW. 

The  ores  encountered  in  the  upper  zones,  above  water-level, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  remains  of  sul- 
phides (mostly  argentiferous  galena),  oxidized  ores,  such  as 
ceruasite  and  anglesite,  chlondes,  etc.,  carrying  a  considerable 
amount  of  silver  and  a  little  gold.  The  present  water-level 
follows  approximately  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two  faults, 
but  the  fact  that  oxidized  ores  have  been  found  still  deeper  in- 
dicates that  the  water-level  was  once  lower  down. 

It  might  consequently  be  expected  that  caves  formed  by  the 
vadose  circulation  would  also  occur  at  considerable  depths, 
especially  as  the  whole  wedge  of  limestone  is  traversed  by  ore- 
shoots,  the  oxidation  of  which  would,  of  course,  give  occasion 
for  cave-formations.  The  newly-formed  caverns  would  often 
lie  along  the  ore-channels,  and  especially  in  their  upper  por- 
tions.    (See  J.  S.  Curtis,  I.  c,  p.  100.) 

Some  of  the  irregularly  distributed  ore-bodies  follow  rather 
the  quartzite-lime stone  contact ;  others  rather  the  main  fissures, 
with  a  'h  W.  dip,  like  that  of  the  limestone  wedge.  Of  the  two 
largest  bodies,  which  have  furnished  the  chief  product  of  the 
district,  the  east  ore-body  exhibits  a  steep  SE.  pitch  for  nearly 
400  meters  (1812  feet),  and  the  west  ore-body,  for  nearly  an 
equal  distance,  a  flat  K-W,  pitch. 

In  considering  their  structure,  we  must  distinguish  sharply 
between  their  original  and  their  decomposed  condition.     The 
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latter  often  hinders  a  clear  recognition  of  the  former.  The 
Btrata-like  depoBita  of  cerussite  and  other  prodacts  of  decompo- 
sition mentioned  by  Curtis  {l.  c,  p.  98)  are  perhaps,  like  those 
in  my  eketch,  Pig.  78,  from  the  Old  Telegraph  mine,  remains 
of  the  original  crustlfication,  and  his  statement  (p.  104)  that 
"  when  the  ore  is  not  oxidized  there  are  no  signs  of  a  banded  or 
concentric  structure,  and  the  phenomena  observed  point  en- 
tirely to  substitution  of  the  sulphurets  for  countrj--rock,"  may 
thus  be  explained.  In  like  manner  his  assertion,  in  the  same 
place,  that  "  the  internal  structure  of  the  ore-masses  in  no  way 
resembles  those  of  Eaibl,"  is  so  far  correct  that  the  original 
filling  is  at  Kaibl  extraordinarily  distinct,  and  at  Eureka,  on  the 
contrary,  perhaps,  only  obscurely  traceable. 

I  personally  saw  in  the  Eureka  mine  some  small  ore-masses 
which  exhibited  crustification,  if  not  in  a  striking  degree,  yet 
sufficiently  to  be  recognized  by  an  impartial  observer.  Mr, 
Curtis  himself  (I.  c,  p.  98)  says  that  "  rounded  boulders  of 
limestone  as  a  nucleus"  occasionally  occur  in  the  ore-ma«s,  and 
that  in  a  limestone-breccia  "  small  masses  of  ore  sometimes 
completely  fill  the  spaces  between  the  limestone  walls," — two 
phenomena  which  indicate  crustification,  and  are  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  filling  of  pre-existent  spaces. 

A  metasomatic  removal  of  the  limestone,  such  as  has  taken 
place  in  the  secondary  calamine-deposits  of  Raibl,  cannot  well 
be  supposed  for  the  original  ore-deposition  at  Eureka,  but  may 
have  attended  the  formation  of  the  secondary,  decomposed 
products. 

I  believe  that  later  mining  in  deeper  zones  has  developed 
more  clearly  the  structure  of  the  original  Eureka  deposits,  and 
that  specimens  of  the  ore  have  shown,  after  polishing,  traces,  at 
least,  of  crustification. 

In  short,  I  consider  the  original  Eureka  ores  to  have  been 
deposited  in  pre-existing  spaces  by  ascending  mineral  solutions, 
while  their  decompoeition  and  the  formation  of  the  caverns  are 
the  effects  of  descending  surface-waters. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  the  ore-solutions  ascended  from 
the  deep  region  through  the  "  main-fissure  "  (which  has,  in  the 
NW.,  the  character  of  a  Blatt  at  Raibl,  and  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  district  is  filled  with  rhyolite),  and  that  they  formed  and 
filled  the  ore-channels  in  the  soluble,  fissured  limestone. 
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Missouri  and  Wisconsin. — We  have  dealt  thus  fer  with  ore- 
deposits  in  mountain  districts,  where  tilting  and  folding,  as 
well  as  the  occuirence  of  eruptivee,  betray  a  disturbance  of  the 
original  relations  of  stratification.  But  there  are  also  deposits 
in  limestone  in  plateau-regions,  where  the  strata  show  no  con- 
siderable disturbance.  Under  this  head  two  great  districts 
deserve  attention ;  namely,  the  lead-regions  of  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin. 

Concerning  the  former,  we  may  refer  to  a  number  of  more 
or  less  detailed  descriptions.* 

We  have  in  this  case  not  a  perfect  plateau,  since  here  and 
there  domes  of  the  underlying  Archsean  come  to  the  surface, 
as  especially  in  the  continuation  of  the  Ozark  mountains ;  but 
the  predominant  character  is  nevertheless  that  of  a  structural 
platean.  The  ore-deposits,  chiefly  confined  to  the  Silurian 
limestone,  are  in  part  primary  xenogenoua  and  in  part  hyster- 
omorphoas  (debris)  deposits;  the  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
consist  of  the  detritus  from  the  weathering  and  erosion  of  the 
outcrops  of  the  former.  In  the  former  we  find  all  the  phe- 
nomena encountered  in  the  deposits  of  mountwn  regions.  One 
of  these  is  peculiarly  developed,  namely,  the  gently  inclined 
cavities  or  ore~channels,  shown  in  the  Vallfe  and  Bish  mines  of 
Jefierson  and  St.  Francis  counties,  concerning  which  J.  R. 
Qage  has  given  some  (unfortunately  not  very  clear)  notes  and 
sketches. 

In  the  Valle  mines,  a  shaft  49.9  meters  (164  feet)  deep,  situ- 
ated 33.5  meters  (110  feet)  above  the  valley-bottom,  encoun- 
tered at  three  different  depths,  respectively  of  44.5,  46.3  and 
49.9  meters  (146, 151  and  164  feet),  flatlying  ore-channels,  1  to 
2  meters  (3  to  6  feet)  wide,  which,  winding  in  different  direc- 
tions, produce  networks,  connected  at  the  intersecting  points 
by  chimneys  from  one  level  to  the  other.  The  cross-section  of 
these  channels  in  the  horizontal  limestone  or  dolomite  con- 
tracts sometimes  to  a  few  square  centimeters,  or  enlarges  to 

•  J.  B.  Gage,  "Lead-Mine*  of  R  E.  Miasonri,"  Qa>t.  Surv.  o/  Mo.,  1878-4,  p. 
603,  and  Trout.  A 1.  M.  B.,  iii.,  IIS. 

a.  C  Broadhead,  "  The  a  £.  Mo.  Lead-IHstricts,"  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

A.  Bchinidt  and  A.  Leonhard,  "The  Lead- and  ZinolUgioa  of  S.  W.  Ho.," 
Oeoi.  Surv.  of  Mo.,  1873-4,  p.  SU. 

A.  Schmidt,  "  The  Lead-B«gioa  of  Central  MiMoori,"  Ibid.,  p.  608. 
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several  aqufire  meters,  with  a  height  of  3  to  4  meters  (10  to  12 
feet). 

The  original  metallic  filling  was  galena,  pyrlte  and  zinc- 
blende,  bat  is  already  oxidized  to  ceraseit«,  anglesite,  smith- 
sonite  and  calamine,  which  are  accompanied  with  barite  and  a 
red  clay.  We  are  specially  intere8t«d  in  the  original  structure 
of  this  filling ;  but  this  is  not  easily  detected  in  the  mere  dia- 
grams at  hand. 

Figs.  32  to  35  reproduce  four  of  Mr.  Gage's  sections,  the 
first  three  being  Pigs.  17,  18  and  19  of  his  paper  in  these 
Transactions,  and  the  fourth,  Fig.  72  of  his  article  in  the  report 
of  the  Missouri  survey.  They  indicate  for  both  the  metamor^ 
phosed  and  the  original  miueral  crusts  a  prevailing  horizontal 
position,  so  that  we  might  conclude  that  the  deposits  took  place 
in  cavities,  the  upper  portions  of  which  were  filled  with  gas 
only.  A  very  peculiar  formation  is  the  red  clay  which  in  some 
instances  covers  the  walls  of  the  caverns  and  surrounds  on  all 
sides  the  central  filling.  The  data  at  hand  afford  no  clue  to 
its  origin. 

Mr.  Gage's  description  of  Fig.  35  (I.  e.,  p.  618)  is  as  follows : 

"Fig.  [72]  rapresentB  the  occurrence  of  these  minerals.  The  BoHd  limeatone 
contains  a  fisaore,  entirelj  filled  vith  minerals  and  gangne.  The  mineimla  tie 
completely  enveloped  hy  the  red  clajr.  Above  are  two  thin  folda  of  silicate  of 
line,  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  limeelone  by  the  red  clay.  The 
folds  of  the  EiDC-ore  are  sometimes  perfectly  solid,  being  from  one  to  six  inches 
thick,  and  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  the  same  material  in  very  compact  folds ; 
again,  the  mass  of  dno-ore  is  from  one  to  sis  inches  in  thickness,  but,  instead  of 
being  dense,  oonaiils  of  a  thin  crust,  with  a  cavity,  whoee  interior  walls  are 
lined  with  beautiful,  brilliant  crystals  of  the  silicate  and  occasionally  the  carbon- 
ate of  zinc  More  rarely,  ciystaJs  of  galena  are  in  the  cavities,  but  in  this  case 
are  invariably  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  the  silicate ;  and  not  iofraqoently 
portions  of  the  cavities  are  partially  filled  with  red  clay,  highly  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  and  having  the  appeaiance  of  a  highly  deoompoaed  brown 
hematite.  Oocaaionally  heavy  spar  (barytes)  lies  in  a  dense  mass  in  close  contact 
with  the  rinc-ore;  but  more  frequently  it  ia  aaaociated  with  the  galena.  Often, 
bat  not  invariably,  immediately  below  the  folds  of  zinc-ore,  occur  irregular 
masses  of  the  linc-ore  in  the  crystallized  form,  as  pseudomorphs  of  galena,"  etc. 

All  .the  doubts  which  arise  concerning  the  mode  of  this  for- 
mation would  probably  be  solved  by  a  series  of  objective  pictures 
of  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  occurrence  so  interesting 
theoretically  will  be  accurately  recorded  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  deposits  occurring  near  the  "islands"  of  granite  and 
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porphyry  have  special  interest.  While  the  Silurian  limestoneB 
of  the  surrounding  country,  farther  from  these  islands,  present 
chiefly  only  lead-  and  zinc-ores,  other  metals,  such  as  copper, 
cobalt,  and  nickel,  occur  as  the  Archaean  foundation-rocks  are 
approached;  and  this  circumstance  is,  to  my  mind,  an  indica- 
tion that  the  source  of  the  lead-deposits  also  is  to  be  sought  in 
depth. 

Mine  la  Motte. — As  an  example,  I  may  cite  the  district  of 
Mine  la  Motte,  to  which  I  once  made  a  brief  visit.  The  rock 
here  is  usually  the  same,  namely,  a  Cambrian  dolomite,  con- 
taining, however,  sandy  portions  and  a  clayey  stratum  charac- 
terized by  numerous  fossils  {Linffula).  The  ore  occurs  pre- 
dominantly as  an  impregnation  in  the  rock,  more  concentrated 
in  a  given  zone.  The  so-called  sandstone  does  not  here,  as  in 
other  instances,  cut  off  the  impregnation;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
sandy  limestone  and  dolomite,  and  its  carbonates  can  be  re- 
placed by  ore  as  well  as  those  of  adjoining  strata. 

I  thought  that  I  noticed  in  the  open  workings  called  the  Jack 
and  the  Seed-tick  diggings  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon ; 
namely,  the  ore-impregnation  in  the  almost  horizontal  stratified 
rock  was  conformable  not  to  the  bedding  but  to  planes  crossing 
it  at  a  very  acute  angle  (about  10").  A  pretty  long  terrace  was 
exposed;  and  the  impregnation-planes  cut  pretty  regularly 
through  the  aandy  dolomite  also.  This  appearance  indicates 
plainly  a  later  formation  of  the  ore,  independent  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  rock-strata ;  and  one  is  almost  involuntarily  forced 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  former  ground-water  surface  which 
formed  the  cavities  to  be  impregnated.  But  it  was,  and  is,  in- 
conceivable to  me  how  these  cavities  could  be  filled  with  sul- 
phides ;  and  I  can  only  urge  that  occurrences  of  this  kind 
should  be  subjected  to  a  more  thorough  study  than  it  has  been 
in  my  power  to  give  to  them. 

Wisconsin. — ^In  Wisconsin,  and  in  parts  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
there  is  an  extensive  true  plateau,  the  calcareous  members  of 
which  contain  many  and  various  deposits  of  lead-  and  zinc- 
ores.  An  excellent  monograph  concerning  them,  by  my  es- 
teemed friend.  Prof  J.  D,  Whitney,*  is  at  hand.     The  author 
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seekB  to  show  that  the  mineral  solutions  depoBitin;^  these  ores 
came  from  above,  not  from  below.  He  appeals  to  the  eircam- 
etance  that  of  the  two  stratified  formations,  the  upper  and  the 
lower  Magnesian  limestone  (nnderlain  by  an  upper  and  a  lower 
sandstone,  reapectively),  the  ores  occur  chiefly  in  the  upper,  and 
only  seldom,  and  in  small  quantity,  in  the  lower ;  while  the 
two  sandstones  (the  lower  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  Potsdam) 
do  not  reveal  any  traces  of  ore,  as  they  should  do  if  the  solu- 
tions had  come  from  below.  I  confess  that  this  conclusion  ie 
not'  obvious  to  me.  There  may  have  been  a  passage  through 
these  sandstones  at  a  distant  point,  not  yet  exposed ;  and  the 
mineral  solutions  may  have  found  or  created  spaces  in  the 
soluble  rock. 

The  argumeut  that  the  ores  must  have  come  from  above 
because  it  has  not  been  possible  to  discover,  in  the  Wisconsin 
region,  fault-fissures  and  eruptive  dikes,  such  as  have  brought 
up  similar  ores  in  the  north  of  England  and  other  places, 
seems  to  me  likewise  inconclusive.  And  as  little  can  I  accept 
the  explanation  of  an  occurrence  near  Dubuque,  discovered  by 
T.  Lavins  and  described  by  "Whitney  (op.  cU.,  p.  291  and  Fig. 
on  p.  392),  which  I  reproduce  in  Fig.  79.  The  fragments  of 
galeua,  crasted  with  cerueeite,  which  hang  from  the  roof  of  a 
natural  cavern,  are  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  solutions  which 
deposited  them  must  have  come  from  above.  But  a  continua- 
tion of  this  cavern  is  indicated  in  the  bottom,  filled  with  clay, 
mixed  with  scattered  pieces  of  galena.  lu  my  opinion,  this 
was  doubtless  originally  the  filling  of  a  vertical  fissure,  which 
was  enlarged  by  the  ground-water,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
line.  The  symmetrical  crusts,  as  I  suppose,  of  that  filling  were 
in  part  broken  up,  and  fell  into  the  clay  accumulating  in  the 
space  below ;  while  the  upper  part  of  the  filling  remained  at- 
tached to  the  rock  of  the  roof. 

3.  Metahorphovs  Deposits. 
Metamorphism  has  been  most  truly  defined  by  A.  de  Lap- 
parent  as  the  sum  of  the  chemical  changes  undergone  by  the 
sedimentary  rocks  after  their  deposition.  G-eneral  or  regional 
metamorphism,  aftecting  the  rocks  over  wide  areas,  is  distin- 
guished from  local  or  contact-metamorphism,  caused  in  certain 
groups  of  strata  by  eruptive  intrusions.     In  studying  the  oc- 
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currence  of  useful  mitierals,  we  occupy  rather  the  local  stand- 
point, and  start  with  an  assumed  original  conditiou  of  the  rock, 
though  ite  really  original  character  may  not  always  be  demon- 
strable— understanding  thereby,  for  our  purpose,  a  so-called 
typical  condition,  usually  shown  at  most  places  where  the  rock 
occurs. 

~We  distinguish  the  replacement  of  some  constituents  of  a 
compound  rock,  for  which  the  term  "  impregnation  "  is  more 
appropriate,  from  the  replacement  of  the  whole  homogeneous 
mass  by  metasomasis.  But  since  every  rock  undoubtedly  con* 
tains  small  primitive  cavities,  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes 
impossible,  to  decide  whether  a  new,  xenogenous  substance 
has  not  been  deposited  in  such  pores;  and  a  case  of  this  kind 
would  fell  under  our  notion  of  impregnation.  The  new  sub- 
stance may  indeed  have  found  entrance  through  the  pores,  if 
the  mineral  solutions  were  under  sufficient  pressure  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  their  walls,  at  least  in  the  line  of  least  re- 
eistance ;  and  these  solutions,  thus  introduced,  may  attack  and 
replace  one  or  another  element  of  the  rock.  The  entrance  of 
such  solutions  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Assuring  of  the 
rock,  whether  by  internal  or  external  forces.  We  find  in  con- 
nection with  ore  veins,  and  also  with  the  thinnest  mere  seams, 
an  impregnation  of  the  country-rock,  which  Cotta  has  called 
subordinate  or  dependent  (unselbstiindige)  impregnation. 

The  particles  of  certain  substances  possess  a  peculiar  mutual 
attraction.  In  the  sandstone  of  Fontainebleau  occur  aggre- 
gates of  calcite  crystals,  which  have  come  together  in  spite  of 
the  separating  medium  of  sandstone ;  and  in  a  similar  way,  as 
we  have  seen,  another  substance  of  strong  crystallizing  power, 
namely,  galenite,  forms,  in  the  pipe-ores  and  seript-ores  of 
Raibl,  crystalline  masses,  in  spite  of  the  intervening  diaphragm 
of  a  foreign  medium. 

In  like  manner  are  formed  the  so-called  concretions,  the  cal- 
careous and  marly  masses  {LosskindUin)  in  the  Loess,  and  the 
Marleker  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  beaches.  For  the  for- 
mation of  the  former,  occasion  was  ^ven  by  decaying  plant- 
roots  ;  for  that  of  the  latter,  by  various  animal  remains,  mussels, 
fishes,  etc.  In  Norway,  they  have  preserved  a  complete  fauna 
of  the  Glacial  and  post-Glacial  epochs. 

Similarly,  we  find  in  some  spherosiderite  concretions  of 
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the  SaarbriickeD  coal-basin  the  remuiiB  of  fishes.  A  discemi- 
ble  DUcleuB  is  not  always  found  in  each  concretions ;  sometimes 
no  cause  for  this  peculiar  formation  can  be  discovered.  The 
concretions  occurring  in  stratified  rocks  are  usually  lenticular, 
comprising  portions  of  several  similar  strata.  Even  spherical 
forms,  resembling  pisolites,  occur, 

If  we  ima^ne,  for  instance,  spherosiderite  coDcretioDS 
formed  closely  side  by  side  in  one  stratum,  we  shall  have  a 
regular  bed  of  clay-ironstone.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  agency 
of  fissures,  or  contacts  with  intruded  rocks,  impregnations  fol- 
lowing certain  strata  may  be  formed,  constituting  a  second  kind 
of  ore-beds.  A  third  kind  may  result  Irom  the  more  or  less 
complete  replacement  of  the  original  rock,  especially  when  the 
latter  is  a  soluble  precipitate,  like  gypsum  or  limestone.  In 
thick  limestone  formations  the  ore-beds  occur  at  the  contact 
with  insoluble  rocks,  as  at  Kodna. 

In  all  these  cases  the  deposits  have  the  form  of  a  bed,  but 
the  ores  rarely  cover  the  whole  eontact^surfece,  occupying,  on 
the  contrary,  only  certain  zones  of  it.  In  other  words,  in 
these  as  in  other  deposits,  ore-ahoota  occur. 

Much  more  complicated  relations  result  when  the  mineral 
solutions  ascend  along  structural  fissures  and  rock-contacts ; 
and  in  order  to  a  comprehensive  descnption  of  this  suite  of 
phenomena,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  first  the  simpler  condi- 
tions obtaining  in  soluble  rocks,  and  afterwards  the  more  com- 
plex occurrence  of  such  deposits  in  crystalline  and  eruptive 
rocks.  We  will,  therefore,  review  the  metamorphous  deposits 
as  they  occur  in  (a)  distinctly  stratified  rocks ;  (b)  soluble  pre- 
cipitates ;  and  (c)  crystalline  schists  and  eruptive  rocks. 

a.  Metamorphous  Ore-Deposits  in  Distinctly  Stratified  Socks, 
We  find  in  unquestionable  sediments  not  only  metallic  oxides 
and  salts,  but  also  sulphides,  in  the  form  of  ore-beds  which,  by 
reason  of  this  stratigraphical  relation,  have  been  held  to  be  of 
contemporaneous  origin,  that  is,  idiogenous.  As  a  consequence, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  assume  that  they  were  precipitated  in  a 
sea-basin,  in  which,  before  and  after  their  precipitation,  only 
barren  sediments  were  deposited.  These  metals  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  baain,  and  that  in 
very  large  quantity,  as  indicated  by  the  frequently  great  thick- 
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nesB  of  the  ore-beds.     But  for  sacfa  an  assumption  we  have  no 
present  analogy. 

The  DeposiUoti  of  Ores  from  Sea-  Water. — In  this  particular, 
however,  we  have  to  do  rather  with  Buggestioos  than  with 
demonstrations  of  fact.  80  far  as  sea-water  is  concerned, 
traces  of  metals  have  been  found  in  the  water  itself,  in  the 
aBbea  of  marine  plante,  and  in  the  solid  constituents  of  marine 
animals,  for  instance,  corals  by  Malagutti,  Bibra,  and  Forch- 
hammer.*  Traces  of  silver,  iron  and  manganese  were  de- 
tected in  the  water,  and  lead,  zinc,  cobalt  and  nickel  in  the 
marine  organisms;  and  since  there  are  in  sea-water  small 
amounts  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  Bischof  considers  the  deposi- 
tion of  metallic  sulphides  from  the  aea  to  have  been  possible. 
He  observes  (op.  cit.,  p.  482)  that  the  occurrence  of  metallic 
sulphides  in  sedimentary  rocks,  such  as  that  Of  copper  and  sil* 
ver  sulphides  in  Kupfersckiefer,  or  that  of  lead  sulphide  in 
Suntsandstein,  may  be  thus  explained ;  and  even  indulges  (p. 
836)  in  the  following  teleological  conclnston : 

' '  Bince  it  canDot  be  doubted  that  the  rivers  flowiDg  into  the  ocean  briag  with 
them  metaJlic  salts,  though  in  very  dilate  solution,  it  seema  a  wise  arrangement  that 
in  the  hydn^en  sulphide  of  sea-water  a  precipitant  is  presented  to  throw  down  the 
smallest  minima,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  gradual  accumulatioD  of  substances  m> 
injurioiu  to  animal  iife," 

Of  the  various  metals  dissolved  in  sea-water,  iron  is  least 
injurious  to  animal  life.  Indeed,  animal  life  assists,  in  the  so- 
called  lake-ores,  the  segregation  of  this  metal.  Moreover,  the 
precipitation  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  from  concentrated 
solutions  ia  probable,  so  that  a  precipitation  of  iron-ores  di- 
rectly from  sea-water  seems  to  be  established  as  a  possible  ori- 
gin for  some  iron-ore  beds. 

But  the  conveyance  of  metallic  salts  by  rivers  to  the  ocean 
and  the  formation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  sea-water  are  un- 
questionably continuous ;  and  the  precipitation  of  metallic 
Bulphides  must,  therefore,  have  taken  place  uniformly  in  all 
sediments  and  precipitates  of  the  ocean ;  whereas,  we  find  the 
ore-beds  in  fact  only  in  certain  strata.  If  these  are  to  be  thus 
explained,  we  must  assume  that  theoceanwas  at  certain  periods 
much  more  strongly  impregnated  with  metallic  salts — a  scarcely 

*  O.  Bischof,  dcm.  n.  Pkyi.  QeologU,  vol.  L,  Bonn,  1843,  pp.  445-447. 
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tenable  bypotheBis  ae  applied  to  the  mighty  deep, — or  we  mnst 
enppoBe  with  Camall,  aa  H.  Hoefer  ha«  receutly  done,*  a  sub- 
sequent Fe-depoaitlon  of  the  primitive  metallic  salts,  contained 
in  minute  quantities  in  the  sea-deposits — in  other  words,  their 
solution  and  re-precipitation  at  certain  horizons.  Hoefer  citeB 
■the  lead'  and  zinc-deposits  of  Upper  Silesia  and  other  districts, 
which  occur  in  marine  Triaesic  limeetonee.  He  aBBumes  the 
maintenance  of  uniform  horizoue  by  these  deposits  to  be  demon- 
Btrated,  bat  points  ont  that  some  of  these  horizons  were  already 
ore-beanng  when  first  formed. 

In  short,  a  number  of  investigators  have  adopted  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  original  ore-deposition  from  the  ocean,  without 
^ving  any  other  reason  than  the  observed  relatione  of  Btratifi- 
cation.  Yet,  in  a  considerable  experience  with  ore-depoBits  in 
marine  limestones,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  genuine  ore- 
beds  among  them,  but  always  only  ores  of  subsequent  intro- 
duction ;  so  that  I  feel  warranted  in  believing  that  such  ore- 
beds  proper  do  not  exist. 

Ae  to  the  primitive  ore  contained  in  marine  sediments  and 
precipitates,  innumerable  chemical  analyses,  especially  of  lime- 
stone, have  failed  to  show  the  metallic  tracea  which,  according 
to  the  above  bypothesia,  should  be  present.  For  this  reason, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  even  Sandberger  did  not  venture 
to  derive  the  metals  from  the  limeetone,  preferring,  for  in- 
stance, at  Raibl,  to  look  to  the  overlying  slates. 

The  maintenance  of  certain  ore-bearing  horizons  was  set  up 
by  A.  von  Groddeck,  to  render  more  plausible  the  notion  of  a 
direct  deposition  from  the  ocean ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  prove  such  an  identity  of  horizon  for  different  ore- 
deposits.  Similar  ores  and  etratigrapbical  conditious  are  not 
confined  to  the  Trias.  On  the  Rhine,  in  England  and  in 
America  they  occur  at  much  lower  horizons  in  the  Palteozoic 
rocks.  Even  in  Carinthia  the  ore-bearing  limestones  of  the 
richest  deposits  do  not  occupy  the  same  horizon.  That  of  the 
Raibl  slate  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Bleiberg  slate 
(carrying  Ammonites  aim),  and  the  deposits  in  these  localities  are 
by  no  means  beds,  but,  as  I  have  shown,  channels  in  the  lime- 
stone, filled  with  ore. 

*-  "  Die  £ntsl«liiuig  der  Blei-,  ZiDC-  u.  Eisenlagerat.  in  Oberschlesen." — Oettrrr. 
Ztitteh./.  Btrg.  u.  if -iMrcn,  1893,  xli.,  p.  82. 
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Ore-Deposition  in  Fresh  Water. — The  demonstration  of  direct 
ore-deposition  in  fresh-water  strata  encounters  the  same  diffi- 
culties,  though  it  may  be  supported  by  the  same  chemical 
Bpeculations.  Here  the  hypothesis  is  favored  by  the  analogy 
of  the  lakes  of  regions  without  drainage  to  the  sea,  in  which 
the  salts  brought  in  by  rivers  are  necessarily  concentrated  by 
evaporation.  But  since  organic  life  is  restricted  in  these  salt 
lakes  to  a  fnw  animal  species,  the  analogy  can  have  but  a  limited 
application.  Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  cata- 
clysmic changes,  like  the  interposition  of  a  period  of  no  drain- 
age in  the  midst  of  an  epoch  of  A-esh-water  sedimentation. 

"Without  the  assumption  of  such  cataclysms,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Mannsfeld  Kupfersckiefer,  in  which  the  organic  (fish) 
remains  can  be  traced  continuously  from  foot^  to  hanging-wall, 
could  be  explained  in  this  way.  It  deserves  mention,  that  some 
of  the  earlier  geologists,  like  Freiesleben,  accepted  the  some- 
times contorted  attitudes  of  the  Palteoniscus  in  the  Kupferschiefer 
as  a  proof  of  contemporaneous  ore-depositions,  and  alleged  that 
these  fishes  had  been  thrown  into  violent  contortions  by  the 
copper-solution,  in  which  condition  they  died  and  were  buried 
in  the  sediment.  The  naivete  of  this  diagnosis  (which,  never- 
theless, some  modem  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  repeat)  ia 
evident.  Contorted  fish-remains  occur  in  other  formations  out- 
side of  the  Kupfersckiefer,  and  clearly  show  the  advanced  state 
of  decomposition  in  which  the  bodies  reached  the  sediments. 

The  Kupfersckiefer  of  Mannsfeld. — The  Mannsfeld  Kupfer- 
schiefer, as  is  well  known,  is  a  thin  bed  of  bituminous  slate, 
lying  between  the  Permian  sandstone  below,  and  the  marine 
member  of  the  same  formation,  the  Zechatein,  above,  and  con- 
taining sulphides  of  copper,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  mer- 
cury, nickel  and  cobalt.  The  copper  amounts  to  20  to  30  kilo- 
grams (44  to  66  pounds),  and  the  silver  to  125  to  150  grammes 
(4  to  5  ounces,  Troy)  per  metric  ton  of  2204  pounds.  In  pol- 
ished sections,  the  ore  can  be  seen  in  thin  leaves  lying  be- 
tween laminse  of  state,  and  often  accompanied  by  gypsum. 
But  the  same  ores  occur  in  scattered  bunches  in  the  sandstone 
below,  and  small  bodies  of  redruthite  are  found  in  the  lime- 
atone  above.*     This  cirQumstance  alone,  that  ore  occurs  also 

*  Se«  Oroddeck'B  Er2iageritaaen,  J  58,  aod  Cotbi's  Matinal,  I  90. 
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in  the  mariiie  limestoue,  above  the  fresh-water  Kupfersehiefer. 
ia  unfavorable  to  the  contemporaneoua  origin  of  ore  and  rock, 

Kupfersehiefer  in  Thuringia  and  Bohemia. — The  same  bitu- 
minous slate  occurs  in  the  Thuringian  forest  on  the  south  slope 
of  the  Hartz,  and  in  other  points  a  considerable  distance  away. 
It  must  therefore  have  been  deposited  in  a  large  basin.  Bat 
it  ie  a  question,  whether  it  anywhere  carries  ore  and  deserves 
the  name  of  Kupfersehiefer. 

In  NE.  Bohemia,  the  same  Permian  slate,  with  ^most  the 
same  fossils,  ie  widely  distributed,  but  without  the  marine 
member  which  covers  it  in  Germany.  The  Permian  of  Bo- 
hemia carries  copper-ores  in  many  places;  and  in  one  locality, 
namely,  at  Hermannseifen,  these  ores  occur  in  the  bitumin- 
ous slate,  which  might  properly  here  be  called  Kupfersehiefer. 
I  had  opportunity  in  1858  to  examine  the  mines.  The  richne^ 
in  metal  was  not  unsatisfactory ;  but  there  was  much  complaint 
of  the  numerous  faults  which  seriously  enhanced  the  difficulty 
of  mining. 

Precisely  the  same  difficulty  exists  at  Mannsfeld  and  in  the 
Thuringian  forest,  as  Cotta  {op.  cii.,  §  50)  reports  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  fault* fissures  themselves  ire,  however,  rarelj  ore-bearing,  yet  often  aeein 
nevertheless  to  have  influenced  the  ore-bearing  chamcter  of  the  stnta  traversed 
b)'  them.  This  influence  is  shown  in  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  propor- 
tions of  ore,  not  onlj  in  the  immediale  neighborhood,  but  sometimEs  also  for  a 
considerable  distance,  even  as  far  s£  the  next  mseter-fsult  It  is  shown  also  in 
the  transfer  of  the  metallic  contents  from  one  stratum  to  another." 


This  and  other  observations  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
faults  upon  the  ore-distribution  bear  decidedly  against  the  con- 
temporaneity of  the  ore-deposits,  and  in  favor  of  a  later  intro- 
duction of  ore  through  tlie  fault-fissures. 

But  this  conclusion  becomes  much  clearer  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  remaining  occurrences.  Thus,  according  to  Cotta 
(op.  cit.,  I  39),  Uie  Kupfersehiefer  at  the  edge  of  the  Thuringian 
forest  is  not  so  rich  in  ore  as  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
Hartz.  More  important  than  the  copper-slate  itself  are  the 
fault-fisBuree  which  traverse  the  whole  group  of  strata,  but 
only  carry  ore  in  certain  zones  in  which  they  intersect  certain 
strata — the  Kupfexaduefer  among  them.  "  Strange  to  say," 
observes  Cotta,  "  near  Camsdorf  it  is  almost  exclusively  where 
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the  Kupfersekkfer  hae  suffered  such  disturbaucea  that  it  ie  rich 
enough  to  repaj  mining."  In  speaking  of  Riegeladorf  he  aaya, 
"  The  cobalfrores  have  in  some  cases  made  their  way  from  the 
,  veins  into  the  country-rock." 

Westphalia. — At  Stadtberg  {op.  eit.,  p.  76),  in  Westphalia, 
there  are  even  several  copper-bearing  strata,  and  these  are  cut 
by  copper-hearing  veins.  At  Bieber,  veins  traverse  the  whole 
group  of  strata  into  the  underlying  mica-slate,  and  "  the  irreg- 
ularly distributed  ore  occurs,  strange  to  say,  chiefly  interleaved 
in  the  mica-slate,  and  not,  as  in  the  Hartz  and  the  Thuringian 
forest,  in  the  horizon  of  the  Kapferschiefer;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  impregnations  from  the  veins  have  penetrated  chiefly 
the  bituminous  marly  slate." 

In  consideration  of  the  expressions  partly  quoted  verbaUm 
above,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  any  doubt  of  the 
secondary  nature  of  the  ore-deposits  in  the  Kupferschiefer 
throughout.  Yet  Groddeck*  has  reproved  me  for  coming  to 
this  conclusion.  He  says  himselff  expressly  (evidently  having 
in  mind  the  typical  Mannafeld  occurrence): 

"The  ores  yrete  lud  down  coDlemponneonslj  with  ths  slime-deposit,  the  bitn- 
minoiuiiuu'ljalate  as  the  ore-m»trix."  ....  "It  Ib  entirely impoanble  that  th« 
orea  could  have  entered  the  bed  somehow  from  the  fiMures,  at  a  later  period,  after 
the  covering  of  the  marly  bU1«  with  more  teoent  rock*.  It  we  aaeame  that  the 
ore-aolutioiu  wen  introduced  throii^h  the  fiwure  fanlting  the  bed,  it  remains  in- 
conceivable wb7  the  filling  of  metallic  enlphidee,  throngh  a  field  of  manj  square 
miles,  should  be  uniformly  and  exclusiTelj  confined  to  the  atnlum  of  marly  slate, 
about}  meter  (19.5  inches)  thick,  and  should  not  also  occnr  more  or  less  near  the 
finures  in  the  strata  above  and  below,  there  being  in  these  no  lack  of  carbonates 
and  bituminous  constituents,  available  as  precipitanla  of  the  Bolutions— the  Stini- 
adii^er,  for  instance,  lying  not  far  above  the  Kupfersrhi^er,  being  rich  in  such 
BDbatances." 

Groddeck  here  overlooked  the  principle,  elsewhere  urged 
by  him,  that  a  single  link  in  a  whole  chain  of  phenomena 
should  not  be  excluaively  considered.  He  contemplated  only 
the  Bpecial  development  at  Mannafeld  ;  aasumed,  moreover,  sim- 
ilar developments  for  many  aquare  miles,  which  show  in  feet 
many  variations,  and  did  not  take  into  account  the  circum- 
stance that  when  the  Kupfersekkfer  is  not  cut  by  fault-fissures, 
it  is  also  not  valuable   for  mining.     Finally,  he  was  unac- 

*  "Semerk.  tnr  GassiBcation  d.  Lagerstitten,"  B.  u.  H.  Zig.,  18S5. 
t  ErdagtrtiatKrMire,  |  142. 
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quainted  with  the  theoretically  important  occurrence  of  the 
Kupferackiefer  in  Bohemia.  The  contemporaneouB  origin  of  the 
ore  and  rook  at  Mannsfeld  was  with  him,  so  to  speak,  a  dogma, 
ae  may  be  perceived  in  some  of  his  expressionH  (op.  cil.,  p.  302)  : 

"  The  local  ore-bearing  character  of  the  foot-  and  hanging-wnllB  ot  the  Kv^er- 
tehi^er-hed  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  for  il  is  alvayi  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  bed."  (?) 

"Into  the  sea,  rich  in  fishee  and  plants,  from  which  the  marlj  slate  waa  d«- 
poeited,  flowed  abundant  metallic  solutions,  which  killed  the  organisms  and  were 
themselves  reduced  by  the  products  of  decay."  (T) 

The  first  of  these  propositions  becomes  lo^cal  if  it  is  simply 
reversed  in  sense ;  and  the  bold  hypothesis  of  the  second  indi- 
cates a  doubt  which  the  author  is  seeking  in  this  way  to  set  at 
rest.    His  statement  (p.  802) : 

"It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  metallic  sulphides  maybe  tanned  at  the  earth's 
surface,  under  ordinary  preMure  and  temperature,  beneath  a  water-covering 
which  excludes  the  air," 

is  quite  correct;  but  when  he  adds: 

"And  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  prevent  the  belief  that  sulphuretted  ores 
could  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time  with  the  deposition  of  sedimentary  rocka," 

it  is  necessary  to  add,  "provided  the  metallic  salts  were  present 
in  the  eea-basin." 

This  is,  indeed,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  question ; 
and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  proposition  presents  an  improba- 
bility. 

Various  other  peculiarities  of  individual  ore-oeearrences  are 
cited  in  fevor  of  the  theory  of  contemporaneous  ori^n ;  but 
all  of  them,  when  impartially  weighed,  are  equally  consistent 
with  a  different  genetic  explanation,  and  fail  to  be  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  Mannsfeld  type  for  the  theory  in  question. 

Th£  Copper-Sandstones  of  Bohemia. — In  Bohemia  and  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Urals,  the  copper-ores  of  the  Permian  strata 
occupy  by  no  means  a  continuous  horizon,  but  occur  as  im- 
pregnations in  different  beds,  beside,  above,  or  below  one  an- 
other. There  are  here,  as  in  the  German  Kupferschiefer  mines, 
fault-fissures  which  may  have  served  as  ore-conduits;  and  in 
these  regions  the  notion  of  a  primary  sedimentary  origin  of  the 
ores  has  not  been  so  often  suggested.     At  some  places  in  Bo- 
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hernia,  aa,  for  instance,  at  Starkenbach,  melaphyres  appear 
above  the  ore-beds. 

In  almost  all  these,  as  in  many  of  the  German  deposits,  the 
copper  salphides,  especially  redruthite,  occur  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  plant-remaias ;  and  oxidized  copper-ores  predominate, 
as  a  rule,  in  the  ore-beds  in  sandstone. 

Not  only  Permian,  but  also  Triasaic  and  still  more  recent 
sandstones,  exhibit  analogous  deposits,  containing  lead,  silver, 
and  antimony,  as  well  as  copper.  At  Boleo,  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, such  an  ore-deposit  is  known  in  Tertiary  strata.  The 
range  of  illnstrations,  therefore,  is  an  extensive  one.  I  can 
mention  but  a  few. 

St.  Avoid. — Concerning  the  copper-ores  in  the  Triassic  sand- 
stone of  St.  Avoid  and  Wallerfengen,  Groddeek  gives  (p.  90)  a 
brief  description,  based  on  an  article  by  C.  Simon.*  The 
sporadic  ores  are  most  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  iault-fis- 
Bures ;  but  only  single  strata  are  rich,  while  other  porous  layers 
near  by  are  barren  of  ore.  The  ores  extend  in  zones,  inde- 
pendent of  the  course  of  the  fissures,  which  they  often  even 
cross  at  rightr-anglee.  These  two  features  are  said  to  prove  the 
contemporaneous  origin  of  the  ore  and  rock,  "  since  the  en- 
richment  of  a  zone  where  it  is  cut  by  the  fissures  can  he  simply 
explained  by  the  leaching-out  of  ores  in  higher  strata,  and  their 
re-deposition  in  or  near  the  fissure."  I  must  confess  that  this 
explanation  is  not  satisfiictory  to  me.  Figs.  80  and  81  illus- 
trate the  situation. 

At  Bleiberg,  in  St.  Avoid,  concretions  of  galena,  of  pea-size, 
occur  in  the  sandstone ;  and  below  the  same  layer  considerable 
masses  of  solid  galena  are  encountered. 

The  LeadrDeposit  of  Meckemick,  near  Ck)mmem.f — This  de- 
posit has  a  special  interest  in  this  connection,  since  it  consists 
of  sandstone  of  considerable  thickness,  somewhat  porous,  and 
impregnated  with  small  concretions  of  galena  (Knoten),  which 
have  often  been  considered  as  contemporaneous  in  deposition 

'  Berg.  n.  H.  Ztg.,  186S,  p.  412. 

t  Baur,  "  Du  Vorkonunea  von  Bleieraen  am  Bleiberge  bei  Commeni,"  Etch- 
vrOer  Pvmpe,  186B, 

F.  W.  Hupert«,  D«r  Btr^n  «.  mutnbrineb  da  JtfecAernicAffl-  Btrgvi.  okL  Ve- 
Ttint,  Koln,  1883. 

EUaworth  Daggett,  "  The  Lead  and  Silver  Works  of  the  Mecbeniich  Mining 
Company,"  E.  and  M,  J,,  xziiL 
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with  the  rock.  The  district,  situated  on  the  north  edge  of  the 
Eifel  MountainB,  embraces  a  zone  about  7  kilometers  (4^  m.) 
long,  through  Call,  Keldenick,  Mechernich  and  Strempt.  Al- 
ready in  the  Roman  period,  at  the  Tanz  Mountain,  near  Kel- 
denick,  mining  was  done  upon  galena  veins  in  the  Devonian 
limestone,  which  is  overlain  by  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
of  the  variegated  sandstone  formation.  The  conglomerate  cov- 
ering the  sandstone  has  the  name  of  Wackendeckel,  and  some- 
times carries  ore,  the  cement  between  its  pebbles  being  trav- 
ersed by  galena  and  oxidized  products,  especially  cerassite, 
which  were  formerly  mined. 

It  is  at  present  the  sandstone,  impregnated  with  galena  con- 
cretions {Knoten)  to  the  extent  of  5  to  30  kg.  (0.5  to  8  per 
cent.)  of  lead,  and  1  to  6  grammes  (0.08  to  0.18  oz.  Troy)  silver 
per  metric  ton  of  2204  pounds,  which  is  the  principal  basis  of 
an  extensive  mining  industry. 

The  thickness  of  this  Knotenscmdatein,  the  number  of  its  in- 
tercalated conglomerate  layers,  and  the  richness  in  ore  of  each 
stratum  vary  greatly,  as  do  also  the  number,  direction  and  man- 
ner of  throw  of  the  fault-fissures  by  which  it  is  traversed.  Fig. 
82,  representing  the  stratigraphy  SW.  of  the  boundary  of  the 
mining  grant  at  Meinerzhagen,  shows  the  irregularity  of  the 
displacements.  Within  the  grant,  the  several  KnaienAayeTB  are 
united  into  a  single  bed,  about  22  meters  (72  feet)  thick,  sep- 
arated by  a  conglomerate  layer  from  the  Devonian  rocks  below, 
and  overlain  by  another  conglomerate,  the  so-called  Wacken- 
deckel,  above  which  is  the  barren  red  sandstone.  In  general 
terms,  there  lies  here  upon  an  impermeable  floor  a  pervious 
group  composed  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  overlain  by 
argillaceous  red  sandstone  and  loam. 

The  Knoten,  never  larger  than  peaa,  exhibit,  when  prepared 
in  thin  sections  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  crystalline  ag- 
gregates of  galena,  in  which  the  crystal-faces  are  turned  out- 
wards, away  from  the  center;  that  is,  they  are  by  no  means 
composed  of  spherical  masses,  as  they  seem  to  the  naked  eye 
to  be,  when  examined  as  they  come  from  the  crumbly  rock. 
Thei*"  distribution  in  the  sandstone  generally  follows  the  bed- 
ding; but  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cross-faults  I  observed 
an  accumulation  of  Knoten  in  zones  parallel  to  these  steep  fis- 
sures.    Moreover,  I  found  occasionally  in  the  fissures  them- 
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selves  threadB  of  galena  and  pyrite ;  and  hence  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  ore-deposition  here  was  secondary,  and  proceeded  from 
the  fiBsnres.  To  gain  a  clear  view  of  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  include  the  ore-occurrence  in  the  conglomerates,  where, 
as  already  observed,  it  impregnates  the  material  cementing  the 
pebbles,  and  also  the  nearest  ore-occurrence  in  the  Devonian 
limestone,  where  it  appears  in  fissure-veins. 

In  my  opinion,  the  loose,  pervious  sandstone,  enclosed  be- 
tween less  permeable  strata,  and  cut  by  many  fault-fissures, 
was  impregnated  by  ascending  springs,  which  employed  it  as  a 
path  in  their  circulation ;  but  it  cannot  be  determined  what 
constituted  the  centers  around  which  the  galena  concretions 
are  formed.  May  it  have  been  minute  particles  of  feldspar, 
such  as  are  still  occasionally  visible;  or  was  it  organic  sub- 
stances, which  have  now  entirely  disappeared  ? 

Frdhwng, — Perhaps  additional  hints  may  be  furnished  by 
the  mines  of  Freihung  in  the  Bavarian  Upper  Palatinate, 
which  Cotta  considers  analogous  to  those  of  Mechemich. 
Here  galena  and  cerusaite  impregnate  the  Keuper  sandstone, 
the  steep  dip  of  which  they  share.  At  the  Nuremberg  Expo- 
sition of  1882,  maps,  ore-  and  rock-specimens  from  the  mines 
of  the  Bavarian  Lead-Mining  Co.  were  exhibited.  Fig.  83  is 
ft  section  throngh  the  Vesuvius  mine.  I  was  struck  with  nu- 
merous specimens  of  tree-stems  changed  to  galena;  and, 
coming  subsequently  into  possession  of  such  a  specimen,  I 
had  a  polished  section  prepared  from  it.  The  pieces  of  these 
stems  exhibited  are  abont  20  centimeters  (8  inches)  long,  and 
elliptical  in  sections,  say  5  to  7  by  10  to  15  centimeters  (2  to  8 
by  4  to  6  inches).  The  fiber  and  the  annual  rings  could  be 
recognized  on  the  surfaces  of  fractnre,  but  were  extremely 
plain  in  the  polished  section.  Indeed,  they  were  indicated  by 
the  cleavage  of  the  specimens.  I  have  thin  slivers,  2  to  4  mm. 
(0.08  to  0.16  inch)  in  diameter  and  several  centimeters  long, 
representing  the  fibers  of  the  original  wood.  The  former 
bark  is  replaced  by  a  zone  of  first  pyrite,  and  then  quartz 
grains  cemented  with  pyrite.  I  do  not  know  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  species  of  the  wood  has  been  attempted,  but  I 
thiuk  it  should  be  approximately  practicable.  Fig.  84  is  a 
diagram  of  the  section  of  such  a  stem  altered  to  galena. 

Certainly  we  have  here  another  instance  showing  that  the 
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organic  substance  attracted  metallic  eolutions  and  reduced  them 
to  BnlphideB,  and  tbia  under  conditions  aimilar  to  tbose  of 
Mecbemicb.  Tbe  latter  occurrence  ra&y,  tb«refore,  be  moat 
Bimply  explained  by  tbe  bypotheaiB  of  an  organic  substance, 
distributed  through  the  rock,  which  reduced  the  circulating 
mineral  solutions  and  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  concre- 
tions (Knoten). 

Silver  Reef. — ^Accustomed  as  we  are  to  find  silver  associated 
witb  lead-ores,  we  are  surprised  by  tbe  occurrence,  in  the  Silver 
Keef  district  of  Utah,  in  probably  Triaesic  sandstones,  of  silver 
accompanied  by  copper.  So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
various  descriptions  at  hand,*  there  occor  here  two  beds  (the 
outcrops  of  which  are  called  "  reefs  ")  which  carry  silver,  either 
exclusively  or  with  a  little  copper — the  former  usually  aa  a 
chloride,  but  sometimes  native ;  and  tbe  latter  in  the  ordinary 
oxidized  ores.  It  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  depoait 
has  been  thus  far  exposed  in  ite  upper,  chloridized  and  oxi- 
dized zones ;  and  that  in  depth  it  would  be  found  to  contain 
sulphide-ores.  "Whether  such  depth  has  been  reached  by  the 
miners  I  do  not  know. 

The  beds  eonsiat  of  red  and  gray  argillaceous  Bandstonea  and 
arenaceous  clay-slatea,  between  the  lamina  and  in  the  cross- 
joints  of  which  tbe  ores  occur,  being  tbe  more  concentrated, 
the  more  highly  fissured  tbe  condition  of  tbe  rock.  Although 
traces  of  silver  are  found  throughout  the  bed,  tbe  pay-ore  is 
confined  to  separate  chimneys  or  channels,  which  descend  on 
the  true  dip,  or  pitch  obliquely  to  it.  The  richest  bodies  are 
said  (Rolker,  L  c,  p.  25)  to  be  moat  frequently  found  above  a 
certain  thin,  very  clayey,  sandstone  stratum.  Very  often,  but 
not  always,  the  ailver-ore  ia  accompanied  by  carbonized  vege- 
tation, such  as  trunks  and  stems  of  trees,  and  reed-like  plant- 
remains,  which  are  covered  and  impregnated  with  horn-silver. 
The  copper-  and  ailver-orea,  while  occurring  to  a  certain  degree 
in  aaaociation,  aeem  to  exclude  one  another,  and  are  seldom 
found  in  actual  mixture. 

■  "  Tho  Silver  Reef  District,  Southern  Utsb  "  {hy  B.  P.  Bothwell  or  Thomw 
Couch?),  Eng.  tmd  M.  Jour.,  zxix.,  pp.  25,  45,  59,  79,  361. 

C.  M.  Bolker.  "The  Silver-SandBtone  District  of  Utah,"  Trtau.  A.  I.  M.  £L, 
ix.,  21. 

J.  S.  Newberry,  "Eeport  of  tbe  SlOTmont  Silver  Mining  Co.,"  K  and  M.  J., 
XIX.,  p.  2S9. 
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The  eame  Bandstone  which  here  carries  ore  is  said  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  platcaa  cat  by  the  Colorado  river;  but  there 
the  Btrata  are  horizontal  and  undisturbed,  whereas  in  the  ore- 
district  they  dip  rather  steeply,  are  much  disturbed,  and  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  eruptive  rocks,  including  basalt.  This 
Deigbborhood  to  eniptives  renders  it  probable  that  here,  as  in 
80  many  other  places  in  Western  America,  the  ores  have  been 
introduced  by  the  mineral  springs  which  usually  follow  erup- 
tive activity.  Rothwell,  Couch,  and  Rolker  are  of  this  opinion ; 
whereas,  Newberry  is  inclined  to  suppose  a  contemporaneous 
■  ori^n  of  ores  Mid  rock.  The  principal  arguments  for  bis  view 
are,  the  alleged  great  area  of  silver-bearing  Triassic  strata  in 
that  region ;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  richest  bedded  and 
lenticalar  ore-bodies  are  enclosed  in  almost  impermeable  slate- 
clays,  which  would  not  have  permitted  a  subsequent  entrance 
of  the  mineral  solutions.  Neither  of  these  statements  disproves 
the  secondary  origin  of  the  ores.  They  could  have  been  de- 
posited in  any  given  way  on  a  large  scale,  ae  well  as  a  small  one ; 
and  that  the  almost  impermeable  slate-clays  did  not  prevent  the 
entrance  of  solutions  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  alteration  of 
the  original  filling  to  chlorides  and  oxides.* 

Moreover,  the  deposits  are  not  regular  strata,  but  chimneys 
and  channels  in  parts  of  strata,  and  this  character,  which  they 
possess  in  common  with  so  many  other  deposits,  should  be  de- 
cisive in  favor  of  their  secondary  origin — a  conclusion  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  always  reached  when  observations  are  not  con- 
fined to  single  localities,  but  extended  over  whole  series  of  anal- 
ogous phenomena. 

Copper-Deposits  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. — Traces  of  sim- 
ilar ore-distribution  in  sandstones  seem  to  be  not  infrequent  in 
the  American  West.  Thus  F.  M.  F.  Cazinf  says  of  the  copper- 
ores  of  the  probably  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  Nacimiento 
mount^ns  in  N.  "W.  New  Me^co,  which  J.  S.  Newberry  had 
described  in  1860: 

"The  ore  ocean  nearly  ezcliiBiTel7Mth«petietaction  of  the  leaves,  (toDce,  limbs 
and  tmaki  of  ptdniB.     PVequenilj  the  ore  ie  coated  with  &  film  of  jet  or  coal.    It 

*  Compare F.  K.  F.  Cadn,  "The Origin  of  Copper- and  Silver-Ores  in  Triassic 
Sandiocb,"  B.  and  M.  J.,  xxi.,  p.  361. 

t  "New  Mexico  n.  Lake  Superior  as  a  Copper-Frodocer." — E.  and  M.  J., 
XXX.,  pp.  87, 108. 
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u  aliraTS  etalj  separated  horn  the  rock.  The  ore  ii  pradominaDtlj  erubeeite, 
copper-glance  and  melaconite,  &nd  it  appean  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  mut- 
m  stntom,  but  ie  more  densely  collected  od  seams  and  cleavages,  in  some  ingt«nce» 
forming  a  single  lajer  of  petrified  parts  of  palm-wood." 

This  occurrence,  which  ia  analogous  to  those  in  Bohemia  and 
in  the  province  of  Perm,  was  declared  to  possesB  great  economic 
importance.     Its  later  developments  are  not  known  to  me. 

W.  P.  Blake*  has  described  an  analogous  occurrence  in  the 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  overlying  the  granites  in  Copper 
Basin,  Yavapai  county,  Arizona,  where  the  copper-ores  are 
found  unconnected  with  any  organic  substances.  In  the  under- 
lying granite,  however,  there  are  fissures  filled  with  copper-ores. 
He  thinks  it  probable  that  copper  sulphides  circulating  in  the 
highly  permeable  sandstone  were  precipitat«d  as  carbonate  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  while  the  resulting  sulphate  of  soda  escaped 
in  solution,  to  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  forming  deposits 
of  thenardite,  which  is  common  in  Arizona. 

Lower  California. — At  Boleo,  opposite  Gnaymas,  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Lower  California,  E.  Fuchsf  has  described  a  remark- 
able deposit  of  copper-ores  in  Tertiary  sandstones,  conglomer- 
at«s  and  tufas,  which  must  be  mentioned  under  this  head.  The 
east  slope  of  the  (mostly  eruptive)  mountain  range  extending 
through  the  peninsula  is  a  plateau,  gently  descending  towards 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  cut  by  precipitous  canons.  It  is 
formed  of  strata  containing  characteristic  Miocene  fossils. 
Tufas  decidedly  predominate,  and  the  series  contains  three  or 
four  copper-bearing  beds,  covering  a  large  area,  and  outcrop- 
ping in  many  places  in  the  canons.  These  lie  immediately 
upon  conglomerates  of  pebbles  of  eruptive  rock  (diflierent  and 
characteristic  for  each  horizon)  and  are  overlain  by  clayey  tulas. 
The  whole  is  traversed  by  several  fissures,  of  which  the  largest 
and  most  important  is  a  fault-fissure,  occurring  at  the  western 
border  of  the  district  and  striking  about  parallel  with  the  sea- 
shore. 

In  the  ore-beds  above  the  ground-water  level,  disseminated 
oxidized  ores  prevail,  such  as  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  the 

*  "  The  Copper-BepositB  of  Copper  Basin,  AriioDB,  and  th^  Origin." — IVana. 
A.  I.M.K,  ivii.,  479. 
t  "  Note  SOT  lesQisementsdeCuivredu  Boleo."— .l»scw.JhBifaMe  pour  P^*a»- 
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protoxide,  with  atacamite  (CuCl  +  8  CoO  +  8H,0),  azurite, 
malachite  and  ehryaoeolla,  with  crednerite  (2  Mn,0,,  8  CuO). 
In  the  second  ore-bed  (counting  downwarde)  there  are  pecalisr 
globulur  concretiona,  like  oolites,  of  copper  oxide  and  carbon- 
ate, eometimes  several  centimeters  in  diameter,  which  are  lo- 
cally called  boleos,  whence  the  name  of  the  district.  Though 
greatly  interested  in  this  type  of  ore,  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  specimens,  and  am  unable  to  form  from  the  haety 
description  of  Fachs  a  clear  conception  aa  to  its  genesis. 

The  third  bed  lies  in  part  below  the  ground-water  level,  and 
cont^DB,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  minerals,  the  copper  snl- 
phides  chalcosine  (Cu^)  and  covelline  (CuS). 

The  ore-beds  are  composed  of  tufa  (the  slime,  according  to 
Fuchs,  of  volcanic  eruptions),  in  which  ores  in  disseminated 
spots  and  veinlets  ("  sous  forme  de  mouehe  ou  de  veinules  ")  as  well 
as  globular  concretions,  are  irregularly  distributed,  with  a  vis- 
ible tendency  to  concentrate  towards  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
where  they  form  a  compact  ore-layer,  16  to  25  centimeters  (6 
to  10  inches)  thick. 

With  regard  to  genetic  questions,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  fossils  found  in  these  strata  indicate  an  open  though  not 
very  deep  sea;  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  flssume  that  iron-, 
manganese-  and  copper-ores  were  dissolved  in  it,  and  were  pre- 
cipitated from  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  rock.  A  periodical 
metallic  precipitation,  three  or  four  times  repeated,  in  an  open 
marine  baain,  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  we  are  forced  in  this 
case,  even  more  strongly  than  elsewhere,  to  assume  a  secondary 
ori^n  for  the  ores.  The  data  necessary  for  its  explanation  are 
still  wanting,  but  can  undoubtedly  be  secured  by  the  further 
advance  of  mining  work.  E.  Fuchs  contented  himself  with 
pointing  out  the  after-effects  of  eruptive  processes,  and  did  not 
enter  upon  the  genetic  question.  Certainly  the  conglomerates 
underlying  the  ore-bed  must  have  played  an  important  part, 
representing,  very  likely,  the  channels  through  which  the  min- 
eral solutions  ascended,  to  be  reduced,  probably  by  the  presence 
of  organic  matter,  in  the  tufas  above. 

b.  Meiasomatic  Deposits  in  Soluble  Socks. 
A  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  original  rock  material  was 
clearly  proved  long  ago  for  some  instances — e.g.,  calamine-de- 
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positfi — ^while  in  other  cases,  where  proof  has  not  been  obtained, 
analogies  in  the  observed  circumstances  speak  for  such  an  ori^n. 
Farts  of  such  deposits,  it  is  true,  may  be  fillings  of  spaces  of 
dissolution,  rendered  unrecognizable,  as  such,  by  the  absence 
of  clearly  defined  crustification  in  the  ore-precipitates.  We  mast 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  for  many  deposits,  not  yet 
closely  enough  studied,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  positively 
the  mode  of  genesis,  and  we  must  often  choose  provisionally,  of 
the  two  modes  just  named,  the  one  which  appears  to  represent 
better  the  given  data. 

Calamiru-Deposita. — The  calamine-deposits  of  'RsAhl  in  Car- 
inthia,  Wieeloch  in  Baden,  Vleille  Montagne,  with  its  vicinity, 
in  Belgium  and  Germany,  and  other  places,  furnish,  in  the 
fossils  of  the  limestone  which  have  been  transformed  into  cala- 
mine, the  clear^t  proofs  of  a  metasomatic  replacement  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  by  carbonates  and  silicates  of  zinc.  More- 
over, the  structare  and  form  of  the  ore-deposits  is  characteristic 
of  this  origin,  these  being  mostly  bodies  of  irregular  outline, 
with  portions  projecting  far  into  the  country-rock.  Often  the 
progress  of  the  replacement  can  be  traced.  Thus,  at  Haibl 
(Fig.  85),  in  places  where  the  process  has  started  from  seams, 
the  gradual  advance  from  the  seam  into  the  rock  may  be  ob- 
served ;  the  outermost  portions  being  relatively  the  most  recent, 
and  lying  against  a  peculiarly  uneven,  rough  surface  of  lime- 
stone. 

Sometimes  features  of  the  original  rock-structure  are  repeated 
in  calamine,  as,  for  instance,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  so- 
ctdled  Sauckwacke  (the  caTgneuh  of  the  Swiss  geologists),  which 
consists  of  a  skeleton  of  thin,  smooth  lime-partitionB,  from 
among  which  the  limestone  has  been  in  part  dissolved  away,  or 
left  only  in  separate  decomposed  splinters.  This  is  evidently  the 
result  of  a  very  complex  metamorphosis,  which  Groddeck  has 
observed  also  in  the  quicksilver-deposit  of  Avala  in  Servia. 
The  cell-walls,  which  represent  the  fillings  of  cracks  in  a  shat- 
tered limestone,  have  been  subsequently  changed  to  calamine, 
and  covered  with  botryoidal  clusters  of  that  mineral  (Fig.  86). 

Calamine  is  frequently  formed  by  atmospheric  agencies  above 
the  ground-water  level,  and  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of 
lead-  and  zinc-deposits  in  limestone. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  description  here  of  the  manifold 
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depoeita  in  Belgium,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  Upper 
Silesia,  Sardinia,  Algiers,  etc.,  which  are,  moreover,  not  known 
to  me  by  personal  observation.  The  text-hooks  of  Cotta,  Grod- 
deck  and  Phillips  give  some  accoant  of  them,  and  refer  to 
soarceB  of  more  detailed  information. 

Lauriwn. — It  is  only  in  recent  periods  that  the  features  of  the 
extensive  mining  region  of  Laurium  in  Greece,*  worked  two 
thousand  years  ago,  have  been  described.  Although  various 
kinds  of  deposits  are  represented,  most  of  them  belong  under 
the  present  head. 

In  the  Camaresa  district,  a  series  of  nearly  horizontal,  non- 
fossiliferoQS  limestoaes  and  crystalline  schists  is  cut  by  a  num- 
ber of  eruptive  dikes,  and  suddenly  assumes  on  the  KE.  a  steep 
dip,  probably  indicating  a  considerable  dislocation.  The  whole 
group  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  ore-veins,  which,  in  the 
schists,  are  oflen  rich  enoagh  to  pay  for  mining.  But  the  main 
mass  of  the  ores  lies  on  the  contact  between  limestone  and 
schist,  and  extends  into  the  former  in  separate  bodies  or  shoota. 
At  the  so-called  second  and  third  contacts,  the  bodies  have  a 
prevailing  fannel-shape  and  a  vertical  position.  Fig.  87,  an 
illustration  from  Huot,  shows  the  apexes  of  the  tunnels  to  point 
on  one  contact  upward,  and  on  the  other  downward — ^but,  in 
either  case,  info  the  limestone,  according  as  it  overlies  or  under- 
lies the  schist  The  first  form  may  he  explained  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ascending  solutions.  The  second,  as  shown  in  this 
figure,  is  perhaps  somewhat  ideally  sketched ;  at  least  the  sec- 
tions of  this  third  contact  given  by  Cordelia  show  ore-bodies 
following  the  contact-plane  itself. 

According  to  Fig  88  (also  from  Huot)  the  ore-bodies  are 
tunnel-shaped  in  N.  to  8.  section,  but  itom.  E.  to  W.  have  a 
flat  westward  pitch,  which  is  hard  to  explain  unless  it  repre- 
sents  some  kinds  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the  dislocation  already 
mentioned.  Below  the  second  contact,  which  carries  chiefly 
lead,  there  are  (at  the  Jean  Baptiste  shaft,  for  instance,  accord- 
ing to  Cordelia)  great  masses  of  calamine,  the  secondary  origin 
of  which  from  zinc-bleude  is  doubtful,  since  it  would  involve 
the  aasnmption  that  the  ground-water  zone  had  extended  to 

*  A.  Cordelia,  La  Oriu  atnu  U  Bapport  Olologiqae  el  MuifnJogique,  Puis,  1876 ; 
trad  L«  Leturwaa,  Maneillea,  IS6B.     A.  Haot,  Bapport  ntr  let  3fm«i  do  & 
1S80,  and  M^motra  de  2a  SoeOtJ dea  Jn^.  Oiv.,  1876-78. 
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this  depth.  Ae  to  the  present  Bubterraoean  water-level,  I  find 
in  the  deacriptionB  at  hand  only  the  Btatement  that  the  region 
generally  is  very  dry,  and  that  the  ancients,  who  mined  to  the 
depth  of  120  meters  (894  feet),  had  no  water  to  hoist.  "With 
regard  to  the  Btructure  of  the  galena-deposits,  I  may  say  that  I 
saw  in  the  exhibit  of  the  CU.  Francaise  des  Mines  de  iMuriian,  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  masses  of  galena,  blende  and 
pyrite  showing  distinct  stratification,  but  did  not  learn  from 
which  deposit  they  came. 

Wliich  of  the  various  eruptive  rocks  of  the  district  (eurite, 
porphyry,  diabase,  serpentine,  trachyte)  gave  occasion  for  the 
ascending  springs  which  brought  up  the  ore,  cauoot  as  yet  be 
determined. 

The  minerals  accompanying  the  products  of  decomposition  in 
such  deposits,  particularly  of  calamine,  are  naturally  often 
limonite  and  other  ores  of  iron.  In  many  countries  these  play 
an  independent  part,  being  often  formed  by  the  metaeomasis  of 
limestone,  as  proved  by  the  irregular  masses  of  the  deposits 
and  the  contained  fossils  transformed  into  ore. 

Alsace. — An  instance  is  furnished  by  the  so-called  Bohneisen- 
erze  of  Alsace  and  adjacent  regions  which  have  been  described 
and  correctly  explained  by  Daubrie.* 

At  Liehfrauenberg,  irregular,  lean  beds  of  this  character, 
composed  principally  of  limonite,  but  scarcely  workable  with 
profit,  lie  on  both  sides  of  an  anticlinal  of  Vosges  sandstone, 
and  are  covered  with  alluvium.  In  one  place,  however,  new 
Goersdorf,  an  undecomposed  body  of  pyrite  and  mispickel 
occurs  instead  of  limonite. 

Cumberland. — In  Cumberland,  limonite-deposits  occur  on  the 
contacts  of  the  Carboniferous  Mounttun  limestone,  both  with 
the  overlying  millstone  grit  and  with  the  underlying  Silurian 
schists.  They  are  connected  with  feult-fiasures,  on  both  sidea 
of  which  they  appear  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  89,  taken  from  a  paper 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  KendalLf 

Qtmiota. — The  Alps  offer  some  remarkable  examples  of  Bohr 
neisenerze.    These  occur,  according  to  A.  von  Morlot,J  in  the 

*  Lei  EaviL  Smiierraina  am  EfoquM  A-aeiamit,  p.  79. 

t  Tmnt.  N.  <^  E.  Intl.  of  M.  R,  1878,  vol.  Tiriii.,  pL  xxviii. 

t  "GeoL  Verhaltn.  von  Ober-Kain,"  JoArf.  d.  k.  k.  OtoL  B.  A.,  L,  186(^  p. 
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region  of  Wochein  in  Camiola  (known  for  its  iron-orea  and 
bauxite)  in  the  dolomite  and  limestone  mouataioB  only,  and 
either  in  the  form  of  beds  ander  Hie  dolomite  detritus,  or  in 
clay,  in  the  cavema  of  the  dolomite.  Fig.  90  is  a  eection  show- 
ing the  latter  form.  In  this  case  the  flatter-ljing  cavern  was 
partly  filled  with  lime-detritua  and  clay  up  to  its  connection 
with  a  higher  vertical  cavern,  while  the  latter  was  filled  with 
Sohnerze  enclosed  in  loam,  and  had  been  mined,  according  to 
Morlot,  to  the  conwderable  depth  of  260  meters  (820  feet). 
Here  and  there  a  nucleus  of  pyrite  is  found  in  the  iron-ore. 
The  beds  and  mass-deposits  of  bauxite  associated  with  limonite 
sometimes  show  also  the  "  bean-structure." 

c.  Deposits  in  OrystdUine  Schists  and  Eruptive  Socks. 

Without  entering  here  upon  a  discuaBion  of  the  subject  of 
regional  metamorphosis,  I  may  remark  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  older  a  rock  is,  the  more  changes  it  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone;  yet  that  these  changes  do  not  advance  in  all  places 
uniformly.  Many  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  of  the 
Alps  present  a  highly  metamorphosed,  and  therefore  ancient, 
appearance ;  while  many  Silurian  formations — aa,  for  instance, 
that  which  surrounds  St.  Petersburg — have  been  so  little  altered 
that  the  fossil  shells  which  they  contain  still  have  the  mother- 
of-pearl  luster.  Some  regions,  in  a  word,  have  been  more 
strongly  attacked  than  others,  through  causea  which  we  will  not 
here  pause  to  consider ;  and  when  we  follow  the  stratified  groups 
downward,  we  come  upon  the  varioua  crystalline  schists,  often 
traversed  by  eruptives,  and  showing  no  longer  any  trace  of  the 
clastic  sediments,  which  have  been  wholly  transformed  to  crys- 
talline masses.  We  cannot  hope  to  find  petrified  organisms  in 
these  masses;  but  the  occurrence  of  disorganized  organic  ma- 
terial in  the  form  of  anthracite  and  graphite  proves  that  at  the 
time  the  rocks  were  formed,  organic  life  must  have  been  repre- 
aented  in  the  sediments. 

Many  indications,  available  in  the  distinctly  sedimentary  rocks 
as  guides  in  the  determination  of  the  relative  age  of  their  ore- 
deposits,  are  here  wanting.  The  bedding  becomes  more  and 
more  obscure,  and  ia  sometimes  no  longer  distinguishable  from 
the  cleavage.  Many  of  the  ore-deposits  in  these  rocka  have 
also  become  in  whole  or  in  part  crystalline,  at^justing  themselves 
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to  the  prevailiDg  atratificatioQ  or  cleavage,  so  that  most  of  them 
present  a  bed-like  structure  and  form,  "Whoever  believes  in 
the  poaeibility  of  a  coot^mporaneoaB  formation  of  the  ores  with 
the  rocks  will  not  trouble  himself  here  with  genetic  BpeculatioD, 
but  will  see  in  these  deposits  simply  "  ore-beds,"  according  to 
the  old  clasaification. 

Taberg,  Sweden. — The  circumstance  that  magnetite  is  a  con- 
stituent of  many  eruptive  rocks  has  inclined  many  geologists 
to  regard  masses  of  magnetite  in  the  neighborhood  of  euch  rocks 
as  immediately  belonging  to  them.  This  theory  ori^nated  in 
connection  with  the  Taberg  deposit,  in  Smaland,  Sweden,  and 
was  propagated  by  F,  L.  Haussmann,*  W.  Hissingerjf  and  A. 
Daubree  ;J  and  Taberg  has  been  regarded  ever  since  ae  an  ex- 
ample of  the  primitive  existence  of  magnetitfi-deposita,  those 
of  Kackanar,  Visokaya,  Gora,  and  Blagodat  being  classed  with 
it 

The  question  arises,  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
an  eruptive  rock  containing  magnetite  and  a  magnetite  deposit. 
An  eruptive  rock,  like  that  of  Samokov,  in  the  Pils  moun- 
tains in  Bulgaria,  from  the  weathered  detritus  of  which  mag- 
netite is  obtained  by  ore-dressing,  is  not  properly  an  ore-deposit ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  Taberg,  where  the  ore  is  not 
only  finely  disseminated  in  large  amount,  but  also  occurs  in 
separate,  solid  veins,  may  &irly  he  so  called.  According  to  A 
Sj6gren,§  the  rock  consists  of  olivine,  magnetite,  and  a  little 
plagioclaae,  with  mica  and  apatite  as  accessories.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  already  metamorphosed  rock.  Considering  that 
at  several  places  in  Scandinavia  magnetite  occurs  in  the  crystal- 
line schists  also,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  magnetite  of  Taberg 
belongs  to  the  primitive  rock.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  obser- 
vation of  Th.  i^erulf,  that  all  the  ore-deposits  of  Norway  follow 
the  courses  of  eruptive  rocks.  Taberg  will  scarcely  prove  to  he 
an  exception,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  secondary 
or  xenogenous  ore-deposit. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  must  mention  the  action  of  the 

*  ReUe  darth  SlcandmavUn,  Oottingea,  1811-18,  i.,  p.  1S9. 
f   Vergach  BMUt  miiurt^og.  QeographU  von  SdmieiUn  (Woehler's  translation),  1826, 
p.  20fi. 

t  SeandintaieM  Erdageraiiiteii  (edited  b^  Q.  Leonhard),  Stattgart,  1846,  p.  25. 
!  Neua  Jahrb./.  MineraiogU,  1873,  p.  484. 
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mineral  solations  apon  the  country-rock  of  some  veina,  which 
might  be  also  classed  as  impregnation.  Id  this  respect  tin- 
depoeita  are  most  interesting,  because  they  carry  ore,  not  only  in 
the  space  of  discission,  i.e.,  the  Tein-fissure,  but  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  neighboring  eountry-rock  also.  If  the  veins  occur  in 
granite,  this  is  changed  for  a  certain  width  into  greisen,  Le.,  it  is 
robbed  of  ita  feldspar,  which  is  even,  in  some  cases,  replaced 
by  caesiterite  and  associated  minerals.  Thus  are  formed  the 
beautiful  psendomorphs  of  ctusiterite  after  feldspar,  which 
adorn  many  mineral  collections.     (See  Fig.  91.) 

Figs.  91-93  are  taken  from  C.  Le  Neve  Foster.*  Fig.  91 
represents  the  alteration  of  the  granitic  country-rock  to  greisen 
on  both  sides  of  a  fissure,  which  is  here  filled  with  symmetrical 
quartz-crusts,  to  the  central  druse  or  comb.  Often  such  fissures 
occur  close  together ;  and  since  each  has  its  own  zone  of  grei- 
sen, the  result  is  a  Stockwerk,  constituting  a  metamorphosis  of 
the  granite,  and  formed  by  these  fissures. 

Cornwall. — In  the  slate  or  kiUas  of  the  Cornish  miners,  there 
is  often  a  disturbance  of  the  bedding  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fissure  (Fig.  92),  such  as  is  observed  in  connection  with  feult- 
fissuree  elsewhere;  but  in  this  case  the  ca^ie/,  or  adjacent  portion 
of  the  slate,  is  altered  chemically  also,  being  impregnated  with 
quartz  and  traversed  by  streaks  of  ore.  The  fissure  itself  is 
filled  with  quartz,  cassiterite,  chlorite,  pyrite,  and  fragments  of 
the  capel.  Wlien  several  fissures  come  together,  the  result  is 
somewhat  complicated,  but  can  be  reduced  to  the  simple  case 
just  described. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  tin-deposit  of  East  Wheal  Lovell, 
described  by  the  same  authority.f  At  the  side  of  a  narrow 
quartz  vein  the  ores  occur  in  the  granite,  from  which  they  are 
not  separated  by  any  definite  boundary,  so  that  the  ore-body  is 
an  almost  vertical  shoot,  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
fissure,  yet  lying  in  the  country-rock.  It  is  clear  that  a  mineral 
water  of  high  solvent  power  must  have  ascended  under  great 
pressure,  in  order  to  bring  about  such  effects  in  a  rock  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  insoluble.     Fig.  98  shows  the  situation  of 

*  "B«nmrkB  oo  some  Tin-Lodes  in  the  St.  Agnes  District,"  TVons.  Soy,  Geol. 
Soe.  0/  OOrnvaU,  1877,  iz.,  pi.  iiL 

t  C  LeNsTB  Foster,  "Bemaib  upon  the  Tin-Depouta  of  Bast  Whetl  Lovell," 
IVons.  Boy.  Oeoi.  Soe.  of  Oamwall,  1876,  Ix.,  pi.  ii. 
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one  of  these  ore-Bboots  in  granite,  at  the  Eaat  WheaJ  Lovell 
mine. 

The  ore-deposits  in  metamorphouB  and  eruptive  rocks  occur 
especially  in  the  great  cryatalline  northern  areas,  in  Scandi- 
navia, Canada,  and  the  northeastern  United  States. 

Scandinavia. — In  Scandinavia,  the  science  of  ore-deposits,  like 
that  of  petrography,  has  had  a  comparatively  independent  de- 
velopment. Although  these  countries  have  been  otlen  visited 
by  foreign  observers,  few  analogies  with  European  depomts 
have  been  noted — chiefly,  no  doubt,  becaase  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  occurrences  examined,  but  also  partly  because 
of  the  differing  standpoints  and  views  of  native  observers.  In 
recent  times  a  difierence  of  interpretation  has  developed  itself 
between  the  Norwegian  and  the  Swedish  geologists;  and  the 
former,  since  Kjerulf,  have  approached  more  nearly  the  Conti- 
nental view. 

As  already  remarked,  Kjerulf  traces  all  the  ore-deposits  of 
Norway  to  the  filling  of  spaces  of  discission,  and  particularly  of 
a  peculiar  space,  produced  by  the  sliding  of  the  rock  along  a 
bedding-plane,  and  locally  called  a  lAneal. 

With  respect  to  the  ore-filling,  he  pointa  out  that  the  occur- 
rence of  the  ore-deposits  must  always  be  studied  on  the  large 
scale,  and  that  this  method  shows  the  ore-deposits  to  occupy 
certain  lines,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  eruptive  rocks.* 
The  ores  appear  chiefly  in  the  crystalline  schista,  but  also  in 
traces  along  the  contact,  and  sometimes  in  the  eruptive  rocks 
themselves.  In  the  first  case,  the  different  sulphides,  mostly 
accompanied  with  quartz,  lie  parallel  with  the  bedding  or 
cleavage  of  the  rock,  and  thus  look  like  beds ;  but  their  second- 
ary origin  is  indicated  by  the  slickensides,  the  branching  of 
the  deposits  and  other  signs.  Sometimes  it  is  made  evideat 
by  the  course  of  the  ore-masses,  cutting  across  the  bedding  or 
cleavage.  In  the  museum  at  Christiania  there  are  many  large 
specimens  of  the  ore,  some  of  which,  having  been  polished, 
show  this  structure  plainly.  Pictures  of  some  of  them  have 
also  been  published  hy  Kjerulf.t 

*  Die  Beologie  da  4fudl.  u.  miiU,  Noraegen  (authorized  German  edition,  b;  Dr.  A- 
Onrlt),  Bonn,  1880,  pp.  SI,  284,  298. 

t  "  FragBtnfer  msd  Bra^ciestruktur  Ira  Huggmben  og  Btovarta,"  JUagcaan/or 
Naturuident,  Kobem,  ixrii.,  B.,  p.  336. 
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Id  thia  connection,  the  primitive  ore-bearing  character  of  the 
Fahlbander  (ao  often  cited  bj  geologiate  as  primary  ore-bede, 
which  enrich  the  veins  by  which  they  are  crossed)  is  entirely 
denied  (Z.  c,  p.  323).  It  has  been  proved  that  the  ores  of  the 
Modnm  ffthlbands  are  connected  with  malakolite  and  the  au- 
gite  rock  which  intrudes  in  "  lineal  "  form  between  the  steep 
strata  of  quartz-schists.  Figs.  94  and  95  are  intended  to  show 
the  appearance  of  these  deposits,  formerly  deemed  to  be  beds. 
The  former  represents  a  specimen  from  the  Kongens  mine  at 
Roras,  and  the  latter  a  part  of  the  specimen  illustrated  by 
Kjerulf,  from  the  Mag  mine  atTrondhjem.  In  the  former,  the 
subsequent  entrf^ce  of  the  ore  is  at  once  recognized.  The 
latter  appe^s  as  if  the  crystallization  of  the  minerals  had  taken 
place  after  the  ore-impregnation. 

Of  course,  the  political  boundary  does  not  divide  the  nature 
of  the  ore-deposits  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Those  of 
Sweden  are  often  the  continuationB  of  the  Norwegian.  The 
crystalline  rocks  are  here  peculiarly  developed,  and  have  also 
been  peculiarly  named  by  the  Swedish  petrographers.  In  the 
Swedish  granulite,  for  instance,  one  would  scarcely  recognize 
its  Continental  namesake.  These  rocks  are  not  in  general  eo 
coarsely  crystalline  that  their  constituent  minerals  can  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  naked  eye.  The  so-called  eurites  are  still 
finely  crystalline,  and  the  kalleJHnta  is  almost  amorphous,  con- 
sisting only  of  the  ground-mass  of  the  massive  rocks.  The  beds 
and  mass-deposits  of  the  crystalline  rocks  are  often,  like  many 
of  the  Norwegian  deposits,  associated  with  talcose  and  chloritic 
slates.  Sometimes  limestone  is  also  present,  as  at  Falun,  Tunar 
berg,  etc.,  where  the  ores  lie  on  the  limestone  contacts.  The 
ores  of  some  of  the  deposits  suffer  in  depth  a  remarkable  change. 
Thus  the  mass  of  copper  pyrites  at  Falun  has  diminished  in 
depth ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  gold-bearing  quartz-veins  appear 
in  the  midst  of  the  pyritie  body,  and  have  yielded  in  recent 
years  considerable  amounts  of  gold. 

Ammdierg. — I  will  cite  as  an  example  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting deposits,  namely,  the  zinc-blende  mine  of  Ammeberg,* 
belonging  to  the  Vieille  Montague  Company,  which  I  have  per- 
sonally examined. 

*A.  8)5gTen,  "UndeiBfikniugofdenomgrifandeBergartenon  AmmebetgBOruf- 
vor."     OtoL  FSreningmt  i  Sltidihotni  FSrIumdi,  1680,  v. 
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In  a  winding  line,  chiefly  E.-W.,  and  about  8J  kilom.  (2  m.) 
in  length,  occur  steeply-dipping  beds  of  zinc-blende  in  graou- 
lite,  or  gneiss  resembling  grannlite.  At  cert^n  points  they 
show  very  beautiful,  close  folds.  At  first  glance  they  seem  to 
be  genuine  intercalated  beds  of  the  same  age  as  the  rock.  The 
ores,  however,  do  not  continue  along  the  whole  line,  but  form 
separate  lenses,  up  to  16  meters  (49  feet)  thick,  which  show  a 
distinct  stratification,  consisting  in  layers  of  fine-grained  to 
amorphous  material  resembling  halUJlinta,  alternating  with  the 
coarser  granulite.  Fig.  96  is  a  polished  specimen,  which  ex- 
hibits clearly  the  secondary  ore-invaaion.  The  ori^nal  bedding 
is  here  indicated  by  a  series  of  light  and  dark  dense  kallefimia 
layers ;  and  these  are  broken  through  by  masses  of  coarsely 
crystalline  rock  and  of  ore.  The  entrance  of  the  ore  into  the 
coarsely  crystalline  layers  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  an 
enlargement  of  their  volume,  which  resulted  in  their  breaking 
through  the  dense  layers. 

The  same  explanation  is  required  for  some  parts  of  the  bed, 
in  which,  between  the  plane  surfaces  of  two  fine-grained  barren 
strata,  ore  occurs  in  highly  folded  and  contorted  layers.  This 
folding  is  due  by  no  means  to  an  exterior  mechanical  energy, 
but  to  interior  chemical  forces. 

Some  of  the  blende  layers  carry  a  considerable  admixture  of 
galena,  as,  for  instance,  the  two  ore-layers  shown  in  Fig.  97, 
separated  by  a  fine-grained,  yellow  to  brown,  barren  stratum  of 
eurite.  The  whole  mass  is  traversed  by  fine  fissures  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bedding,  which  are  filled  with  leaf-silver,  looking 
like  tin-foil.  A  replacement  with  ore  of  the  original  rock-con- 
stituents is  here  beyond  question. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  blende  has  taken  the  place  of  the  mica 
of  the  granulite.  But  the  whole  country-rock  also  is  metamor- 
phous.  At  the  open  cut  of  the  Qodegard  II,  mine-working  I 
found  in  the  midst  of  the  schists  what  I  took  to  be  limestone, 
but  I  subsequently  lost  on  my  journey  the  specimens  intended 
for  more  careful  examination.  But  petrographers  have  prob- 
ably long  since  determined  this  point. 

This  Ammeberg  deposit,  then,  although  so  distinctly  bedded, 
is  by  no  means  of  primitive  origin ;  and  still  less  can  such  an 
origin  be  supposed  for  the  others,  which  occur  as  lenses  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  filling,  enclosed  in  the  crystaHine  schists. 
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If  mica  may  be  replaced  with  zinc-bleiide,  magDetite,  etc.,  such 
a  change  will,  of  course,  be  confined  to  certain  portiooB  of  the 
rock,  immedifitelj  within  range  of  its  cause ;  and  these  portions, 
as  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  country-rock,  are  to  be 
considered  mineral  deposits. 

Some  of  the  ore-deposits  of  the  Alps  have  a  certain  simi- 
larity to  those  of  Scandinavia;  for  instance,  Prettau,  in  the 
Ahrn  valley,  in  Tyrol ;  Brennthal,  near  Muhlbach,in  Salzburg; 
and  Schneeberg,  near  Sterzing,  in  Tyrol. 

Prettau  in  Tyrol. — There  is  here  a  very  ancient  copper-mining 
industry,  which  waa  overwhelmed  in  1878  by  a  great  disaster, 
and  will  not  soon  recover ;  namely,  the  settlement  at  the  smelt- 
ing-works  was  buried  by  an  avalanche  so  deep  in  debris  that  it 
has  been  necessary  to  sink  shafts  nearly  20  meters  (6&  feet)  deep 
and  mine  out  the  stock  of  manufactured  copper  and  other  ob- 
jects of  value. 

The  crystalline  schists,  which  here  strike  E.  and  "W.,  and  dip 
steeply  8.,  contdn  impregnations  of  copper  and  iron  pyrites, 
very  short  horizontally,  but  considerably  prolonged  on  the  dip. 
The  deposit  has  been  opened  to  a  vertical  depth  of  500  meters 
(1640  feet),  representing  600  meters  (1968  feet),  so  that  the 
horizontal  projection,'  or  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom, 
is  only  360  meters  (1148  feet).  Figs.  56  and  67  are  a  vertical 
section  and  plan.  Figs.  54  and  55  are  sketches  from  the  roof 
and  side  of  the  Ottilie  gallery,  where  the  chlorite-slate  and 
pyrites  present  highly  complicated  forms,  somewhat  like  the 
structure  I  have  observed  in  the  Transylvania  rock-salt.  It  may 
be  explained,  in  my  opinion,  either  by  an  interior  increase  of 
volume  or  by  a  distortion  of  the  chlorite-slate  in  the  steep  west- 
ward-pitahing  line  indicated  by  the  ore-deposit.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  conception  of  this  deposit.  I  was 
able  to  study  some  of  the  lower  levels  only. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  pyrites-mine  of  Brennthal,  near 
Miihlbach,  shows  an  entirely  similar  structure  and  form  of  ore- 
bodies,  and  almost  the  same  westward  pitch  upon  the  E.-W. 
plane  of  the  stratification.  It  looks  as  if  dynamic  movements 
connected  with  the  mountain  had  played  a  leading  part  in  thus 
determining  the  same  pitch  for  the  ore-bodies  of  deposits  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Central  Alps. 
Where  the  ore-body  begins  to  grow  poor,  and  the  pyrites  ap- 
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pear  disseminated  in  grains  and  crystals  through  the  chlorite, 
the  secondary  character  of  the  impregnation  is  clearly  recog- 
nizable. The  space  for  the  massive  ore-body  was  probably  pre- 
pared by  mechanical  forces.  That  a  metamorphosis  was  the 
cause  ia  not  likely,  because  the  original  minerals  of  the  strati- 
fied group  could  scarcely  have  assumed  such  abnormal  form 
aad  dimensions. 

The  older  rocks  occupy  in  America  large  areas ;  and  there 
also  maay  ore-deposits  occur  and  are  worked  which,  although 
somewhat  unlike  those  of  Scandinavia,  belong  to  a  similar 
type.  I  do  not  intend  to  describe  here  the  numerous  and  well- 
known  ore^eposits  of  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States ;  bat  I 
cannot  avoid  brief  mention  of  some  peculiar  types. 

Lake  Suptrior. — The  copper-district  of  Lake  Superior  offers 
a  number  of  very  interesting  occurrences,  some  of  which, 
though  developed  by  extensive  mining,  and  often  described  at 
considerable  length,  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  expl^ned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  copper  and  silver  occur  here  almost  ex- 
clusively native ;  but  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  this  is 
not  the  usual  primitive  form  of  copper.  Sulphides  seem  to 
occur  but  seldom,  and  they  receive,  as  a  rule,  no  attention.  I 
saw  once,  at  Lac-la-Belle,  an  old  working  upon  pyrite,  chal- 
coaite  and  galena,  which  was  said  to  have  carried  some  native 
copper  in  its  upper  levels.  But  Foster  and  Whitney  do  not 
mention  it.* 

The  native  copper  of  this  district  occurs  notoriously  in  both 
veins  and  beds,  in  a  stratified  group  lying  between  the  Hu- 
ronian  and  the  Cambrian,  and  traversed  by  numerous  flows  of 
eruptive  rocks-f  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  beds.  The 
ore  In  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mine  is  a  conglomerate  of  por- 
phyry pebbles;  another,  in  the  Copper  Falls  mine,  is  a  dark 
lava-flow,  the  so-called  "  ash-bed."  The  latter  is  impregnated 
with  copper  on  both  sides  of  the  Owl  Creek  vein,  which  trav- 

*  Report  on  Oie  Otology  and  Topography  of  a  Portion  o/'  the  Lake  Superior  Sand- 
DUtrici,  i,,  Wwhington,  1850,  p.  13B. 

t  M.  E.  Wadsvorth,  "Notes  on  tlie  Geology  of  the  Inland  Copper-Diet  ot  L. 
Superior,"  SuU.  of  Mvi.  of  Comp.  Zool.,  Hamrd  College,  Cambridge,  viL,  1880. 

R.  Fumpellj,  "The  Psragenesie  and  Derivation  of  Copper  and  iU  AaBociatee 
on  L«ke  Superior,"  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  1872,  iii. 

B.  Duer  Iiring,  "  The  Copper-Bearing  Bock  of  L.  Superior,"  U.  S.  OtoL  Sar,, 
dd  Ann.  Sep.,  Washington,  1883. 
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erses  it  (Fig.  98) ;  while  in  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  conglomeN 
ate  copper  sometimes  conetitutea  the  cementing  material. 

In  both  masses  the  spaces  now  filled  with  copper  were  un- 
queetionably  once  filled  with  other  subatances ;  and  the  present 
conditioDB  are  the  resnlt  of  whole  series  of  complicated  re- 
placements. 

R.  Pumpellj,  who  originally  believed  in  a  contemporaneous 
origin  of  the  copper  and  the  enclosing  rock,  became  subse- 
quently convinced  that  the  copper  had  replaced  especially  epi- 
dote  and  chlorite,  and  that  certain  phases  of  metaaomatic  pro- 
cesses were  here  represented.  The  eruptive  rocks  have  usually 
been  strongly  attacked — for  instance,  the  pebbles  of  the  con- 
glomerate, the  rocks  on  Isle  Royale,  etc.  Some  portions,  on  the 
other  hand,  e.g.,  the  Ash-bed,  have  been  little  attacked.  The 
former  instance  (which  the  latter,  it  is  true,  contradicts)  was 
used,  long  before  Sandberger,  as  proof  of  a  sort  of  lateral- 
secretion  theory ;  and  now  and  then,  where  the  copper-bearing 
rock  was  overlain  by  an  eruptive  flow,  the  theory  of  descend- 
ing solutions  was  also  brought  into  play. 

Some  of  the  attempted  explanations  assume,  in  my  opinion 
correctly,  as  the  cause  of  the  first  ore-depositions,  the  action  of 
hot  springs — in  which  connection  it  is  only  to  be  emphasized 
that  these  thermal  effects  occurred  long  after  the  intrusion  of 
the  eruptive  flows  between  the  sedimentary  strata,  so  that  the 
ores  were  brought,  not  by  or  in  the  eruptives  themselves,  but  by 
the  later  springs,  from  great  depths  and  perhaps  from  consid- 
erable distances.  This  explanation,  applicable  to  all  the  de- 
posits, suits  also  the  exceptional  case  cited  by  R.  D.  Irving, 
namely,  the  Nonesuch  copper-bed  in  the  sandstone  of  Porcupine 
Mountain,  far  from  an  eruptive  outflow. 

As  to  the  condition  in  which  the  ores  were  first  deposited, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  became  reduced  and  associated 
with  zeolites,  additional  data  must  be  sought  for  the  formation 
of  an  opinion. 

Sue^ury,  Canada. — Quite  recently,  A.  B.  von  FouUon  has 
published  his  observations  in  the  Sudbury  region,  Canada,* 
expressing  certain  theoretical  conclusions  of  great  interest, 

*  " Ueber  dnige  NiokeleriTorkommeii,"  JaJirb.  d.  k.  k.  R.  A.,  iliii.,  1892,  p. 
270. 
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which,  however,  flatly  contradicted  my  view.  They  concern 
the  pyritic  depoaits  which  occur  in  Huronian  rocks,  but  at  the 
borders  of  eruptive  outflows  of  diorite,  etc.,  and  were  described 
by  T.  G.  Bonney*  and  afterward  by  E.  Bell.f  The  ores  are 
associated  with  masses  of  diorite,  intercalated  conformably  in 
the  stratified  rocks.  The  ore-bodies  have  the  form  of  "  stock- 
works,"  and  consist  of  an  irregular  mixture  of  rock  and  metal- 
lic sulphides  (?).  In  the  ore,  which  contains  gold,  platinum, 
tin,  lead,  silver,  zinc  and  iron,  occur  also  feldspar,  quartz  and 
apatite.  This  account,  taken  from  Bell's  description,  indicates 
a  strong  analogy  with  the  Scandinavian  deposits. 

Foullon,  who  made  in  this  field  a  series  of  highly  valuable 
observations,  supported  by  careful  chemical  analyses,  expresses 
himself  finally,  concerning  the  genesis  of  these  deposits,  as 
follows : 

"The  inegularmizture  of  pjrites  and  sillcatea,  preseating  copper  pjrites  and 
magnetic  pTiiUa  enclosed  in  the  rock  in  the  moet  varied  qoantitiee  and  in  allcon- 
cravaUe  Torma  ;  and,  (urtbennoTe,  the  circamBtance  that  eometimes  the  ore  ocean 
disseminated  in  the  diorite,  and  sometimes  the  diorite  is  enclosed  in  the  ot«,  nov 
the  roch,  and  again  the  pyrites,  being  the  gronnd-maas,  prove  unmistakably  their 
contemporaneous  origin.  At  certain  periods  of  the  diorite  emption,  the  magma 
wu  rich  in  occesaory  conatituenta  which  rendered  possible  the  formation  of  the 
metallic  aulphidee ;  and  these  irere  segregated  during  solidification." 

K.  Bell  has  expressed  himself  still  more  plainly. 

"  The  ores  are  not  of  humid,  bat  of  molten  origin,  as  is  proved  by  their  oocnr 
rence  in  the  dioHte,  with  which  they  ascended,  The  masses  of  molten  diorite  most 
have  remained  long  liquid,  so  that  the  metaUic  sulphides  could  separate,  become 
concentrated  at  certain  points,  and  continue  with  the  fragments  of  diorite.  large 
quantities  of  the  molten  diorite,  and  the  heavy  metals,  moat  have  retired  again." 

These  surprising  statements  assume  a  chemical  impossibility, 
namely,  the  presence  of  metallic  sulphides  in  the  magma  of  the 
mo1t«D  eruptive  rock,  after  the  fashion  conceived  by  H.  C.  von 
Leonhard,^  on  the  strength  of  metallurgical  analogies. 

Shaft-furnaces,  operated  for  a  separation  of  the  ingredieDts 
of  the  charge,  produce  slag,  metallic    sulphides  (matte)  and 

*  "  Not«e  on  a  Port  of  the  Huronian  Series  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Sodbory," 
Quart.  Jovr.,  B.,  xliv.,  186S. 

t  "  The  Nickel-  and  Copper-DepoeiU  of  Sudbury  District,"  BtM.  (hcl.  Soe.  of 
Am.,  ii.,  Bocbesler,  1801. 

X  WUUmtneugnime  und  andere  a^  MrulWItni  Wege  gAUdeU  Afuuroftm  alt  SiSta.- 
punku  geologiicher  Hypttliuai,  Stuttgart,  186S. 
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reguline  metal.  But  the  above  hypothesiB  involves  rather  a 
common  fusion  of  all,  and  a  separation  in  cooling  of  slag  (diorite) 
and  matte  (metallic  sulphides).  These  authors  should  certfunly 
not  omit  to  explain  Airther  the  principles  upon  which  their  ez- 
planatioD  is  based,  taking  into  consideration  at  the  same  time 
the  inner  structure  and  other  relations  of  the  deposits  in  ques- 
tion, such  aa  their  conformity  with  the  stratified  rocks  of  the 
region;  the  occurrence  of  ore-channels,  quite  similar  to  those 
encountered  in  deposits  formed  by  aqueous  circulation,  etc. 

These  pjritic  deposits  contain  almost  all  the  heavy  metals, 
including  platinum  and  gold,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
latter  here  occurs  in  quartz,  exactly  as  it  does  generally,  through- 
out the  world. 

The  untenable  character  of  the  explanations  above  quoted 
must  be  evident,  and  this  brief  mention  of  them  will  be  suffi- 
cient. T^et  it  appears  that  there  are  other  inquirers  into  the 
genesis  of  ore-deposits  who  purpose  to  take  a  similar  stand- 
point.* 

4.  Htstebomobphoub  Dsposits. 

Under  this  title  are* included  the  deposits  formed  by  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  inflaencea  of  the  surface-region,  from 
the  original  deposits  of  which  the  conditions  of  origin  have 
been  considered  above.  These  formations  have  been  consid- 
ered and  named  froia  various  standpoints.  Thus  the  name 
"  deposits  of  debris "  emphasizes  the  idea  of  a  mechanical 
crushing  or  disintegration ;  the  German  t«rm  Sei/e,  like  the 
Spanish  and  American  "  placer,"  is  based  upon  the  manner  in 
which  such  deposits  are  often  mined  for  their  metallic  contents, 
and  so  on.  The  expression  "  secondary  deposits "  satisfies,  it 
is  true,  the  definition  given  above,  but  is  rendered  ambiguous 
by  its  frequent  use  in  other  meanings  connected  with  the  genesis 
of  ores.  I  feel  warranted,  therefore,  in  proposing  for  this  group 
the  more  distinctly  significant  name  "  hysteromorphoue  "  (later- 
formed). 

The  influences  of  the  present  surface  upon  deposits  found  in 
the  deep  region  are  so  characteristic  as  to  permit  us  to  draw 
conclusions  concerning  the  processes  of  earlier  periods,  when 


*  For  instance,  X   H.   L.  Vogt,  of  Cfaristiinia,  "  Bildung  vi 
dmch  DiCFereDtiBtioiupraiene  im  Inaischen  Eruptioiunuigma." — Ztitteh.f.prakL 
OtoL,  1863,  L,  p.  4. 
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the  sarface  occapied  a  very  different  positiou.  Unquestionably, 
efiects  eimilar  to  those  of  to-day  were  produced  then  also,  and 
we  must  include  in  oar  coosideratioQ  of  the  subject  the  hyatero- 
morphiam  of  former  geolo^cal  periods. 

a.  Chemical  Effects. 

The  chemical  effects  proceeding  from  the  present  surface  have 
been  already  discnased  in  many  reepecta.  They  involve  not 
only  phenomena  on  the  surface  itself,  but  extend  beneath  it  to 
the  groundwater  level,  and  even  below  that  level,  so  &r  as  the 
vadose  circulation  is  traceable. 

On  the  surface  it  is  especially  the  oxidizing  e%ct  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  contained  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solvent  and 
chloridizing  action  of  atmoBpheric  precipitation,  sifiiult&neouBly 
aided  by  the  mecbanicsl  efiecte  of  wind  and  moving  water, 
which  bring  about  what  Justus  Both*  has  called  "  simple 
weathering,"  to  distinguish  it  from  more  complicated  forms  of 
decomposition.  In  considering  not  merely  rocks,  bat  oatcrope 
of  complex  ore-deposits,  we  encounter  what  Roth  calls  "  com- 
plicated weathering." 

Decomposition  underground,  through  the  action  of  the  same 
atmospheric  constituents  of  the  surface-water,  extends,  as  is 
well-known,  to  the  groundwater  level,  where  it  may  manifest 
itself  in  a  striking  way  by  reason  of  the  frequent  occurrence  at 
that  level  of  the  alternation  of  dryness  with  moisture,  which  is 
a  factor  greatly  promoting  decomposition. 

A  similar  condition  is  presented,  aa  was  pointed  out  in  Part 
L,  by  the  workings  of  mines,  where  the  water-level  has  been 
artificially  lowered,  and  a  zone  of  depth  previously  untouched 
by  the  vadose  circulation  is  brought  within  the  domun  of  that 
agency.  Deep  and  old  metal-mines  especially  exhibit  in  a 
striking  way  the  effects  of  the  vadose  circulation,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, a  phenomenon  but  seldom  found  in  places  under  the  in- 
fiaence  of  the  natural  water-level,  namely,  the  effect  of  the 
mine-waters  upon  various  surface  relations  and  products. 

LimonUe-DeposU  near  Rio  IHnto,  Spain. — One  of  these  rare 
instances  is  cited  by  J.  A.  Phillipst  in  his  group,  "  Depoeit« 

■  AOgem.  a.  C^ttm.  Oeologit,  Tol.  i.,  Berlin,  1879,  pp.  69-169. 
t  A  n-aiCMe  on  Ort-Dgxititi,  London,  ISH  P-  IS- 
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reenlting  irom  chemical  action."  Namely,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  iron  and  copper  pyritee-depoaita  of  Rio  Tinto,  in 
Spain,  there  occurs  a  deposit  of  hydrated  ferric  oxide,  shown 
by  the  fossils  it  contains  (which  correspond  with  species  still 
living  in  the  region)  to  be  of  recent  origin,  and  undoubtedly 
produced  by  the  weathering  and  decomposition  of  the  neigh- 
boring pyritic  deposit.  It  wae  depo«ted  in  a  swamp-like  basin 
with  peaty  matter,  and  suhsequent  erosion  has  left  of  it  two 
remnants  only,  at  Mesa  de  loe  Finos  and  Cerro  de  las  Yacas 
respectiyely.  Evidently,  in  this  case,  the  detritus  of  the  pyritic 
deposit  has  not  been  mechanically  swept  away  and  collected 
elsewhere,  hut  a  chemical  action  has  taken  place,  removing 
material  in  solution,  exactly  as  in  the  formation  of  bog  iron- 
oreB,  The  formation  here  is  certainly  earlier  than  the  Roman 
period,  for  Roman  tombstones  have  been  found,  made  of  this 
recent  iron-ore. 

Mine-waters  contain  the  solutions  of  all  substances  directly 
or  indirectly  dissolved  by  the  vadose  circulation,  and  some  of 
these,  encountering  suitable  precipitants,  may  be  thrown  down. 
Thus,  ferrous  oxide  beeomea  by  oxidation  hydrated  ferric  ox- 
ide ;  many  metallic  sulphates  are  reduced  by  organic  matter  to 
Bulphides ;  copper-salts  may  even  be  thus  reduced  to  metal, 
etc.  These  new  precipitates  will  mark  the  track  of  the  mine- 
waters. 

Finally,  while  the  solutions  formed  hy  surface-waters,  like 
those  of  the  mine-watere,  mostly  find  their  way  to  the  points 
where  the  water-level  reaches  the  surface  (drainage-points),  yet 
Bs  a  part  of  the  groundwater  penetrates  to  greater  depths,  such 
solutions  may  very  hkely  produce,  in  the .  deep  region  itself, 
impregnations,  which  must,  however,  differ  in  character  from 
those  produced  by  the  deep  circulation  proper. 

The  primitive  deposit  from  which  such  solutions  have  come 
will  show  remaining  in  it  principally  suhstauceB  not  easily 
soluble,  together  with  such  as,  like  precious  stones,  resist  all 
atmospheric  influences.  Meteoric  waters,  carrying  oxygen, 
some  carbonic  acid,  and  small  quantities  of  chlorides,  will  first 
oxidize  whatever  is  ozidizable,  especially  the  metallic  sulphides. 
On  this  subject  S.  H.  Emmens*  has  published  a  clear  statement, 

*  "  The  Chemigtiy  of  Ooesan,*'  E.  and  M.  J.,  189S,  liv.,  p.  6U2. 
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with  some  practical  deductiona.  He  diBtinguiBhes  in  the  order 
of  liability  to  decompoBition  the  following  degrees :  (1)  mar- 
caeite,  (2)  pyrite,  (8)  pyirhotite,  (4)  chalcopyrite,  (5)  bornite, 
(6)  folgerite,  (7)  millerite,  (8)  chalcosite,  (9)  galena,  and  (10) 
zinc-blende.  The  acid  ferric  sulphate  formed  from  the  firet 
members  of  this  series  immediately  attacks  the  latter  memberB. 
The  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  circulating  waters  has  a 
high  solvent  power,  and,  among  other  things,  dissolves  the 
carbonate  of  lime  as  a  bicarbonate,  which  reacts  upon  the  baaic 
Bulphatee,  producing  gypsnm  and  free  carbonic  acid,  and  ulti- 
mately transforming  lead  sulphate  into  carbonate  (cerusaite). 
Copper  oxide  and,  under  some  circumstances,  native  copper, 
may  be  formed  from  copper  salphate,  and  so  on. 

For  the  chlorine  of  the  chlorides,  lead  and  Bilver  have  the 
strongest  affinity,  and  these  metals  will  conseqaently  be  often 
found  in  the  apper  zone  ae  chlorides. 

The  decomposition  above  water-level  of  gold-  and  silver- 
bearing  deposits  facilitatee  the  extraction  of  these  metals. 
Metallic  gold  can  be  extracted  by  simple  processes  of  me- 
chanical concentration  and  amalgamation  from  oxidized  ma- 
terial, while  gold  in  undecomposed  sulphides,  etc.,  mnet  be 
roaated,  smelted,  or  chlorinated  with  more  or  less  cost  and 
difficult-  Silver  likewise  occurs,  as  a  rule,  in  this  upper  de- 
composed zone  in  the  form  of  easily  amalgamated  combinataona 
(free-milling  ores),  while  the  refractory  ores  of  deeper  zones  are 
much  harder  to  treat 

It  is  doubtless  for  these  reasons  that  mining  enterprises  often 
come  into  very  critical  conditions  when  they  reach  water-level, 
and  many  mines  even  cease  to  be  profitable.  An  important 
part,  no  doubt,  is  played  by  other  cauBes,  snch  as  the  necessity 
of  hoisting  increased  quantities  of  water,  the  cost  of  the  required 
machinery,  etc. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  western  North  America  the  ground- 
water level  lies  deeper  than  is  generally  the  case  in  Europe. 
I  suppose  the  reason  to  be,  thai  the  present  area  of  the  Interior 
Basin  of  Korth  America,  which  has  no  sur&ce-drainage  to  the 
ocean,  waB  formerly  cut  by  deep  valleys  of  erosion,  which  made 
a  deeper  escape  of  the  groundwater  posBible.  This  suggestion 
is  confirmed  by  the  level  valleys  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  several 
miles  wide  and  filled  with  very  recent  sediments,  between  com- 
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paratiTely  narrow  moantain  rangeB,  which  Beem  to  be,  so  to 
Bpeak,  the  tops  only  of  the  former  rangea. 

In  Europe,  the  upper  zones  of  the  ore-deposits  were  worked 
oat  long  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  science  of  chemistry  was  in 
its  infancy.  Bat  we  know  from  the  remnants  in  these  work- 
ings that  chlorides,  lead  and  silver  carbonates,  and  various  sul- 
phates, such  as  angleute,  occurred  in  them,  though  they  were 
not  recognized.  In  Transylvania  the  decomposed  products  of 
the  outcrop-zone  were  called  Brdunen.  ("  browns "),  with  evi- 
dent reference  to  the  brown  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  The  well- 
known  maxim  of  the  German  miners  concerning  the  "  iron 
hat  "  is  very  ancient ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cornish 
proverb,  "  Gossan  rides  a  high  horse."  Limonite  is  eertidnly 
a  characteristic  indication  of  the  outcrop  of  an  ore-deposit; 
and  no  doubt  its  reddish-brown  color  has  chiefly  suggested  the 
South  American  miners'  names,  'pacos  and  colorados. 

In  a  few  instances  the  "  iron  hat "  has  been  actually  mined 
as  an  iron-ore.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  decomposed,  porous  and 
honeycombed  vein-material  of  the  upper  zone,  and  is  colored 
only  with  limonite.  The  part  of  the  ore-i3eposit  above  water- 
level  has  a  characteristic  appearance.  Quartz  and  other  reirac- 
tory  gangue-minerala  are  surrounded  and  impregnated  by 
earthy  limonite  masses.  As  a  rule  the  original  texture  of  the 
deposit  has  become  obsure ;  and  sometimes  iragments  of  the 
mineral  crusts,  broken  o£f  and  crushed  through  changes  of 
volume,  are  found  chaotically  thrown  together.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  ori^nal  structure  may  still  be  traced  in  the  de- 
composition-producte  of  the  sevend  crusts,  unaltered  nuclei  of 
the  ore  being  discoverable  in  them.  Some  substances  (espe- 
cially calamine  formed  from  zinc-blende)  display  the  stalactitic 
forms  characteristic  of  the  vadoee  region.  Original  druses  as 
well  as  recently  formed  cavities  are  filled  with  new  material ; 
and  in  this  way  a  secondary  crustification  may  occur. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  there  are  some  observations 
according  to  which  gold  has  been  precipitated  chemically  in 
hysteromorphous  deposita.  Oscar  Lieber,*  F.  A.  Genth  and 
A.  R.  C.  Selwyn  expressed  the  opinion  that  detrital  gold  gen- 
erally, or  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  deposited  frora  solutions. 


■  Iq  CotU't  OangHwiim,  tad  in  OeoL  Bop.  ofS.  Carolina,  1860. 
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Lanr,  J.  A.  Phillips,  Wilkinson,  Newberry,  Daintree,*  Skey, 
Eg]eaton,t  etc.,  have  accepted  this  view  as  more  or  less  geoei^ 
ally  applicable.  E.  CohenJ  has  undertaken  to  examine  it  critic- 
ally, and  is  inclined  by  his  own  experience  in  South  Afiiea  "  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  reached  by  Devereux  for  the  Black  Hills 
of  Dakota,  and  to  assume  that  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
detrital  gold  has  been  liberated  by  the  mechanical  destruction 
of  older  deposits  and  has  been  mechanically  laid  down ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  precipitation  from  solutions  undoubtedly 
takes  place,  but  plays  a  very  aubordinate  part  only." 

My  own  opinion  on  the  subject  is  expressed  in  the  above 
quotation.g  No  doubt  here  and  there,  in  the  detrital  deposits, 
traces  of  chemical  activity  are  discoverable ;  hut  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  weaken  the  evident  proofs  of  the  mechanical  ori^ 
of  detrital  gold. 

b.  Mechanical  J^ecla. 

The  mechanical  effects  of  moving  air  and  water,  of  frost  and 
ice,  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  erosion,  and  are  treated  at 
length,  so  far  as  rocks  in  general  are  concerned,  in  the  geologi- 
cal t«xt-books.  "We  are  here  concerned  especially  with  efiecta 
of  this  kind  produced  upon  those  portions  of  ore-deposita 
which  are  exposed  at  the  sar&ce.  "We  notice  at  once  that  me- 
chanical, unlike  chemical  effects,  are  confined  to  the  sarfitce  or 
a  very  small  distance  below  it  In  general,  we  must  assume 
that  the  chemical  changee  took  place  first,  but  that  the  prog- 
ress of  erosion  brings  both  to  our  view  at  the  same  time. 

Verchffvihf,  or  Surface-Depoaita  in  SUu. — ^Not  only  water  and 
ice  (glaciers),  but  also  wind,  takes  part  in  erosion.  For  in- 
Btfmce,  if  an  ore-deposit,  by  reason  of  its  greater  resistance, 
crops  out  above  the  level  of  the  country,  the  wind  will  con- 
tinually tend  to  blow  away  the  finer  and  lighter  portions  of  the 
detrites  formed  by  chemical  processes  of  weathering;  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  there  must  remain  of  the  original  out^ 
crop  only  the  heavier  portions,  so  far  as  these  are  not  carried 

*  See  A.  G.  Lock's  QM,  it»  OMurrenee  and  Bhtra^iim,  p.  746-800. 

t  "  Tb«  Formation  o(  Gold  Nnggeta  aod  PUcer-Depouta,"  Tram*.  A.LM.  B^ 
Ix.,  1S81,  p.  633. 

t  "  Ueber  di«  Entstehniig  des  Seifengoldes,"  HHA.  d.  Naturv.  Vereina  /.  Ntm- 
pomnumu,  Riigen,  xix.,  18S7. 

i  See  my  article,  "Zur  Geneau  d«r  MetaUsaifeo,"  OaUrr.  Zfil»eh./.  B.  ^  U. 
wewn,  1887,  zixr.,  p.  326. 
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away  by  water.  Id  fact,  I  have  observed  in  the  Urale  that  the 
gold-diggings  of  the  valley,'  undoubtedly  formed  by  water,  ex- 
tended up  the  slopes  to  points  where  this  could  not  have  been 
their  origin.  The  gold-bearing  weathering-detritus  is  then 
called  Nagomyje  rozsypy  and  Vercko/mky. 

A  similar  feature  was  observed  by  W.  C.  Kerr*  in  the  aurif- 
erous deposits  of  North  Carolina;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  the  old 
gold-workings  of  Bergreichenstein  and  Nesvacil,  in  Bohemia,t 
'where  flat  mountain  ridges  are  covered  with  old  pits  and 
dumpa  It  IB  impoesible  to  consider  them  as  diluvial  terracee, 
for  the  allovinm  passes  over,  so  to  say,  into  the  solid  gneissic 
rock,  which  is  traversed  by  many  quartz  veins.  The  gold 
occurs  concentrated  in  the  deepest  portion  of  the  weather-de- 
tritus, that  is  to  say,  on  the  contact  with  bed-rock,  and  has 
penetrated  all  the  open,  loosely-filled  fissures  in  the  latter. 

Cotta^  speaks  also  of  deposits  of  debris  in  place,  which  occur 
on  high  plateaus  and  monntain  slopes,  and  coneiet  of  products 
of  weathering  which  are  not  rounded  pebbles  or  sand  and 
slime,  accumulated  by  water-currents.  A.  G.  Lock§  speaks  of 
Bor&ce-deposits  being  "  a  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the 
rocks  m.  situ,"  and  says : 

"The  gold  it  contaiiu  U  quite  uigiilftr,  hftcklj,  or  cryetalliue,  and  is  derived 
from  NiTifeToiu  qoaitz  reefa  or  leaden,  existing  in  the  immediate  vidnity." 

Similar  conditions  obtain  very  significantly  in  the  Eackar 
district,  to  be  hereinafter  more  fully  described. 

Theory  of  the  Sinking  of  Heaeier  Gonstihients. — But  the  great 
agent  in  the  transportation  and  re-deposition  of  the  metallic 
portions  of  ori^nat  deposits  has  unquestionably  been  flowing 
water ;  and  this  is  an  equal  factor  in  the  removal  of  the  rock- 
detritus  of  erosion,  which  it  is  constantly  striving  to  carry  to 
the  ocean.  River-sediments  are  notoriously  unstable.  What 
is  deposited  this  year  is  carried  iiirther  down  stream  in  the 
years  next  following,  and  bo  on  nntil  it  comeB  to  comparative 

*  "Some  PecnliArities  in  the  Occurrence  of  Qold  in  North  Carolina,"  2Van«, 
A.  L  M.  E.,  I.,  476. 

t  "Znr  Oeneaii  der  Metallaeifen,"  OeaUrr.  Z./.  B.  u.  H.  uteun,  1887,  zxxr., 
p.  326. 

X  BrJageroaiUn,  L,  Freiberg,  1869,  p.  100. 

i  QM,  iU  Oecamnee,  etc,  London,  1882,  p.  828. 
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rest  in  the  sea.  The  original  depoBite,  frmiishing  the  material 
tbns  transported  over  great  diBtances  and  areae  by  water,  are 
well  called  by  the  Russians  Korenmffe  mesttrrozdenyje,  or  root- 
like deposits, — ^that  is,  as  it  were,  the  roots  of  the  scattered  bys- 
teromorphous  deposits. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  concentration,  es- 
pecially of  heavy  metals,  like  gold  and  platinum,  in  certain  pay- 
ing layers  of  the  detritus,  by  a  sort  of  natural  concentration 
process.  The  circumstance  that  the  richest  gold-deposits  most 
frequently  lie  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  detritus,  immediately 
on  the  bed-rock,  yet  that  several  such  horizons  occur  one  over 
the  other,  is  difficult  to  explain  in  this  way ;  for  Cotta's  assumed 
separate  periods  of  formation  (op.  ciU,  i.,  p.  102)  are  acarcely 
satisfiuitory,  involving  as  they  do  either  periodic  transportation 
or  periodic  deposition,  neither  of  which  is  probable. 

I  believe  that  I  have  found  in  the  Ural  gold-placers  a  much 
more  probable  explanation,  based  on  the  principle  that  the  spe- 
cifically heavier  elements  of  a  loose  mass  are  able,  with  the  aid 
of  water,  to  work  their  way  down  through  the  lighter  portions. 
At  the  Frzihram  concentrating-works  it  is  found  that  if  the 
pulp  is  left  standing  for  a  considerable  period,  the  galena  will 
accumulate  at  the  bottom.  In  gold-  and  platinum-concentrat- 
ing establishments  it  may  be  often  observed  that  these  heavy 
metals  find  their  way  into  the  floor  and  woodwork  of  the  mill, 
from  out  of  which  they  are  from  time  to  time  recovered  by 
working  up  these  materials.  Why  should  this  happen  in  arti- 
ficial operations  only,  and  not  also  under  natural  conditions, 
where  the  descent  of  the  heavier  portions  is  essentially  aided 
by  the  percolation  of  atmospheric  waters  through  the  loose  cov- 
ering-material ? 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  features  of  all  gold-placers, 
especially  those  of  the  detritus  of  weathering  in  place,  where 
the  agency  of  running  water  cannot  be  adduced,  and  the  accu- 
mulations of  gold  at  the  contect  of  the  loose  and  the  solid  mar 
terial  must  he  explained  by  its  sinking  through  the  former. 

Stream^Detritua. — ^The  detrital  deposits  produced  by  running 
water  are  generally  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  per- 
meable material,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  etc.  Under  this  cover- 
ing mass  lies  the  solid,  impermeable  "  bed-rock  "  or  "  rim-rock" 
of  the  Americans,  the  ptoHk  or  posoa  of  the  Russians ;  and  in 
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all  the  f^td-fields  of  the  world  the  richest  pay-depoaits  are 
foand,  ae  a  rule,  at  the  border  between  the  cover  and  the  bed- 
rock. If  the  latter  is  decompoeed,  fisBured,  or  otherwise 
looflenedj  the  fine  gold  will  sink  into  it,  making  it  BometimeB 
rich  enough  to  be  mined  and  concentrated;  and  this  occurs 
without  regard  to  the  petrographic  character  of  the  rock.  Thus 
in  the  Ural,  paleeozoic  echistB,  limestone  and  eraptive  rocks  in- 
differently are  charged  with  gold.  Thia  circnmBtance  indicates 
also  the  error  of  the  assumption  that  these  bed-rocks  originally 
carried  gold. 

But  layers  of  impermeable  material  sometimes  occur  in  the 
cover,  as,  for  instance,  lavsrheds  in  Australia  and  California,  or, 
general,  solid  conglomerates  and  clays.  In  such  eases  there 
is  often  a  concentration  of  gold  on  the  more  solid  layer,  called 
:n  America  the  "  false  bottom,"  and  in  the  Ural  lozn^  plotik — 
that  is,  a  material  erroneously  taken  for  the  bed-rock.  There 
are  often  in  the  detrital  cover  two  or  more  such  gold-bearing 
layers,  which  are  easily  explained  on  the  theory  above  sug- 
gested. The  hypothesis  of  a  natural  concentration  in  running 
water  is  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  the  material  of  gold- 
placers  shows  no  arrangement  according  to  size,  but  consists, 
as  a  rule,  of  elements  of  all  sizes. 

The  movement  of  the  elements  of  a  loose  mass  has  been 
already  pointed  out  by  W.  C.  Kerr,*  who  admits  the  possibility, 
according  to  A.  G.  Lock,  of  the  sinking  of  the  heavier  parti- 
cles, though  this  is  only  in  a  passing  remark,  and  without  in- 
dication of  ita  far-reaching  importance.     He  says : 

"The  mperior  veight  ot  the  precious  atonui  would  cause  them  to  rink  through 
the  moist  surronnding  matterH  till  ■  bard  lajer  was  met  with.  Hie  occurrence 
ot  this  procen  wonld  coDstaatly  add  to  the  deposits,  the  gold  alwAjs  gniTitating 
to  the  bottom,  qnicklj  or  slowlj,  acoording  to  ciroumatancM." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  must  have  impressed  itaelf  upon 
other  impartial  observers  also ;  and  I  can  only  wonder  that  it 
has  not  been  more  frequently  expressed. 

R.  Helmhacker  has  recently  communicated  some  observa- 
tions in  the  Altai  region  of  Siberia,  such  as  the  sinking  of 
heavy  metallic  objects  in  the  loose  wash,  which  confirm  the 

*  "The  Gold-Gt»vela  of  North  Carolina,"  IVoiu.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1880,  Tiii.,  p. 
462.     OoU,  iU  OeeurraMt,  tie.,  Loodon,  1882,  p.  916. 
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above  views.  Among  other  things,  he  identified  gnune  of  me- 
tallic lead  fonned  in  the  gold-placera  as  shot,  scattered  in  hunt- 
ing, which  had  sunk  into  the  earth. 

As  is  well  known,  auriferous  detritus  occurs  not  only  in 
present  but  also  in  ancient  river-beds,  long  since  dry;  and 
since,  in  the  latter,  the  remains  of  diluvial  animals,  such  as  the 
mammoth,  etc.,  have  been  found,  a  distinction  has  been  made 
between  alluvial  and  diluvial  gold-deposits.  But  discoveriee  of 
yet  older  organic  remuns  have  shown  that  such  gold-deposits 
were  formed  in  still  more  ancient  periods.  The  old  river-beds 
of  California  cross  the  present  streams,  and  the  auriferous  de- 
tritus of  the  former  is  covered  with  thick  lava-beds — a  feature 
which  may  be  observed  in  Australia  also.  During  the  depo- 
sition of  the  gold,  therefore,  conditions  very  difierent  from 
tiiose  of  the  present  day  must  have  obtained. 

In  another  respect,  also,  the  relation  between  ancient  and 
modem  river-beds  ia  sometimes  peculiar.  The  late  channels 
have  been  rendered  by  erosion  deeper  than  the  older  ones. 
But  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  this  is  almost  totally  re- 
versed. The  diluvial  gold-deposita  characterized  by  the  remans 
of  the  mammoth  often  lie  below  the  water-level  of  the  present 
streams,  so  that  the  latter  must  be  diverted  in  order  to  mine  the 
ancient  beds.  This  condition  apparently  extends  throaghont 
the  whole  Siberian  plain,  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
the  erosive  energy  of  its  rivers  has  decreased  since  the  Biluvial 
period,  their  fall  having  been  reduced,  either  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  erosion-detritus  or  by  changes  in  the  relative  alti- 
tude of  the  Ural  range. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural  is  characterized  by  numerous 
lakes  and  swamps  along  the  tributary  streams,  and  a  number  of 
these  contain  auriferous  detritus,  which  has  been  mined  for  gold. 

Marine  DetrUua. — ^In  some  regions,  the  auriferous  detritus, 
after  being  repeatedly  deposited  and  again  swept  away,  to  be 
re-deposited  further  down  the  valleys,  has  at  last  reached  the 
sea.  The  coast  of  Oregon,  in  western  Korth  America,  and 
Vladivostock,  in  southeastern  Siberia,  are  examples.  Here  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  operate  very  nearly  on  the  principles 
of  artificial  ore-dressing;  and  one  would  think  that  a  concen- 
tration of  the  heavier  particles  might  be  thus  effected.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  snch  effects  have  been  recognized  hitherto. 
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Kackar  District,  in  the  Ural. — At  the  beginning  of  thia  aec- 
tioQ,  in  the  dlBcaasion  of  features  of  auriferous  erofflon  detritus, 
Bome  characterietice  of  the  Ural  placers  were  described.  A 
few  additional  particulars  concerning  them  may  be  of  interest 
The  gold-bearing  stratum  occurs  at  no  definite  depth.  As  a 
rule,  the  whole  of  the  barren  or  poor  cover  ia  stripped  off  and 
thrown  aside,  before  the  auriferous  layer,  thus  laid  bare,  is  sys- 
tematically attacked.  Open  cuts  (Bazregj/)  in  the  surface,  of 
greater  or  less  depth,  are  thus  created,  and  are  usually  left  to 
be  filled  np  by  the  rivers.  In  the  district  of  Kackar,  already 
mentioned,  in  the  Southern  Ural,  original  gold-deposite  ("  root- 
deposits  ")  of  gold  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  bottom 
of  these  cute.  They  were  well-defined  quartz-veins,  carrying  in 
the  upper  zone  free  gold,  but  at  greater  depth  sulphides  and 
areenides  rich  in  gold.  In  the  case  I  have  in  mind,  the  ori^al 
open  cut  extended  for  a  considerable  instance  along  the  strike 
of  the  vein ;  but  the  bed-rock  (which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
country-rock  of  the  veiu)  was  much  decomposed,  so  that  the 
difference  between  detritus  and  bed-rock  was  not  strikingly 
evident;  and  the  placer-working  passed  only  by  gradual  stages 
into  vein-mining. 

HysteromorphouB  gold-deposita  may  thus  be  sud,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  to  occur  in  the  following  positions : 

1.  In  the  simple  detritus  of  weathering,  immediately  upon 
the  original  deposit  (root-deposit). 

2.  Mixed  with  the  sand  and  gravel  of  present  streams. 

3.  At  certain  points,  in  the  river-bottom,  into  the  crevices 
and  fissures  of  which  the  gold  has  sunk. 

4.  Mixed  with  the  impermeable  material  of  older  water- 
courses,  through  which  the  gold  could  not  sink. 

5.  On  the  false  bottoms  or  bed-rocks. 

6.  On  the  true  bed-rock. 

7.  In  the  decomposed  bed-rock  itself. 

In  considering  the  chemical  changes  of  the  outcrops  of  de- 
posits (including,  of  course,  those  which  give  rise  to  hystero- 
inorphous  derivatives)  we  have  seen  that  sulphides  suffer  total 
decomposition,  and  that  of  their  constituents  only  the  unoxi- 
disable  metals,  such  as  gold  and  platinum,  remain  unaffected. 
Silver-ores  and  native  silver,  being  attacked  by  the  chlorides 
of  the  vadose  circulation,  are  consequently  not  found  in  hystero- 
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morpbous  deposite.  But  gold  occnrring  in  nature  ie  for  the 
most  part  alloyed  with  silver.  The  gold  from  the  veins  of  Bud- 
weiB,  in  Bohemia,  contuos  by  weight  about  two  parts  of  silver, 
and  that  of  Transylvania  contains  by  weight  more  than  three 
of  silver,  to  t-en  of  gold.  Whenever  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
compare  the  gold  of  an  ori^nal  or  root-deposit  with  that  of  ite 
derived  placer,  I  have  found  the  latter  to  be  of  greater  fineness, 
that  is,  to  contain  less  silver.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  ascribe 
this  phenomenon  to  the  prolonged  contact  with  water  contain- 
ing chlorides.  The  dnll  surface  of  placer-gold  and  its  Ire- 
quently  spongy  interior  structure,  as  compared  with  the  loeter 
and  solidity  of  "  quartz-gold,"  favor  this  explanation. 

PlatimiTn-Placers, — ^Detrital  deposits  of  platindm  have  been, 
until  recently,  particularly  observed  in  ihe  Ural  only,  from 
which  the  main  supply  of  platinum  was  derived.  Additional 
localities  are  now  reported  in  the  Altta  district  of  Siberia  and 
in  Canada  and  British  Colombia.  In  the  Tulameen  district,  it 
is  said,  the  hydraulic  method  of  mining  has  been  introduced 
for  platinum.  I  have  been  nnable  to  obtain  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  features  of  these  deposits. 

In  the  Ural,  and  particularly  in  its  most  productiTe  district, 
that  of  Nizu^  Tagil,  the  conditions  closely  resemble  those  of 
gold-deposita.  The  richest  platiniferous  layers  are  on  the  true 
bed-rock.  PlaUnum  and  its  associates,  palladium,  nevjanskite 
and  siserskite,  being  found  to  occur  occasionally  adhering  to 
olivine  and  chromite,  it  was  inferred  that  they  were  derived 
firom  the  serpentine,  which  is  itself  a  secondary  product  from 
olivine-rocks.  More  recently,  platinum  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  an  olivine-gabbro  not  yet  metamorphosed;  but  whether 
the  metal  is  a  primary  or  an  exotic  constituent,  can  as  yet 
scarcely  be  declared  with  certfunty. 

Formerly  no  other  occurrence  of  platinum  than  the  native 
metal  was  known ;  but  now  a  platinum-ore  has  been  found  in 
the  Sudbury  district,  Canada,  namely,  sperrylite,  a  compound 
of  platinum  and  arsenic.  Since  this  is  certainly  xenogenoas, 
the  question  as  to  the  original  sources  of  platinum-deposita  is 
advanced  to  a  new  phase  by  its  discovery. 

Tin-Macers. — In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  tin  as 
cassiterite  in  detrital  deposits,  the  specific  gravity  (6.97)  of  this 
mineral,  nearly  equalling  that  of  iron,  and  the  great  resistance 
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which  it  ofiers  to  nataral  agents  of  decomposition,  doubtless 
play  the  principal  part.  Of  the  numerooB  and  various  associates 
of  caseiterite  in  its  ori^nal  deposits,  none,  except  quartz,  are 
equally  able  to  resist  decomposition ;  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  detritas,  both  of  weathering  and  of  eroBion,  from  the 
outcrops  of  such  deposits,  contains,  besides  the  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  these  other  minerals,  chiefly  quartz  and  pieces 
of  eassiterite.  The  latter,  by  reason  of  its  high  specific  gravity, 
will  tend  to  sink  through  the  lighter  detritus  and  be  concen- 
trated near  the  bed-rock. 

The  stanniferous  detrital  deposits  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony, 
as  well  as  Cornwall,  were  long  since  exhausted ;  those  of  Aus- 
tralasia, the  South  Sea  islands  and  South  America  are  still 
worked.  According  to  the  special  monograph  of  Dr.  E.  Reyer,* 
the  richest  layers  are  in  fact  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  detritus, 
immediately  on  the  bed-rock. 

With  regard  to  the  geological  age  of  the  detritid  tin-deposits, 
the  rule  stated  for  gold  generally  obtains,  namely,  they  are  for 
the  most  part  diluvial,  yet  have  sometimes  been  formed  in  earlier 
periods.  Thus,  at  Flatten,  in  Bohemia,  a  tin-placer,  which  has 
been  worked  under  a  bedded  flow  of  basalt,  and  the  detrital 
deposits  of  Annaberg  in  Saxony,  which  underlie  the  basalt  of 
the  Scheibenberg,  were  doubtless  formed  in  Tertiary  times. 

The  original  or  root-deposits  of  tin  have  been  hitherto  quite 
generally  considered  as  very  old  formations,  connected  with 
the  eruptions  of  granite  and  felaite-porphyry, 

Becently,  however,  tin  has  been  found  in  the  Mesozoic  lime- 
stones of  Campiglio  Maritima;  and  it  has  been  shown,  more- 
over, that  the  root-deposits  of  tin  in  Mexico  and  Bolivia  occur 
in  trachytes  and  andesites,  erupted  during  the  Cretaceous  or 
Eocene.  Dr.  A.  W.  Btelzner  has  recently  published  a  notice 
of  the  latter  0Gcurrence,t  and  promised  a  more  elaborate  de- 
scription.    He  Bays  (p.  5S8): 

"The  put  plijed  in  geological  history  b;  the  tin-ore  of  Bolivia  contrasts 
Bbupljt  with  that  which  hu  be^i  obwrred  in  the  Eragebirge  of  Saionj  and 
Bohemia,  and  in  Brittany,  Cornwall,  £aat  India,  Anatralia,  Tasmania,  and  the 
Uuil«d  Stales  of  America,  and  which  hu  hitherto  been  willingly  regarded  as  ^e 
eicld^TB  method  of  tin-occurrenoe.      The  Bolivian  tin-ore  does  not  constitute 


■  Ziitn,  tine  geoL-maiUan.-kitton>elie  MonogmpkU,  Berlin,  1 
t  ZtUteh.  d.  deuOA.  gtoL  QetdUA.,  xlir.,  1S»2,  p.  631. 
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AOieolea  Borroaiidiag  plutonic  gmute,  and  characterized  hj  the  oontempomieain 
presence  of  minerala  oontaining  boron  and  fluorine.  On  the  ooDtnrj,  it  can  onlj 
be  oonsidered  m  prodaoed,  simultaneouBlj  with  predoiu  silTer-oi«8  tuid  snlpbidea 
of  copper,  iron,  lead  and  tine,  by  precipitation  from  mineral  iprii^,  which  were 
connected  in  point  of  time,  and  perhaps  also  as  effects,  with  outflows  of  CretacMiu 
or  Lower  Tertiar;  volcanic  rocks." 

c.  Sysieromorphoits  Deposits  of  the  Older  Geological  FormaHons. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  no  deposita  of  this 
kind  were  known,  in  an  article  on  the  continuance  of  ore-de- 
poeita  (especially  of  gold)  in  depth,*  I  prophesied  their  dis- 
covery. They  have  since  been  observed  in  different  gold-dis- 
tricts. I  refer  to  the  characteristic  secondary  deposits  in  quartz 
conglomerates,  indicated  by  their  stratigraphical  positions  and 
their  contained  fosails  to  be  of  considerable  geological  age. 
Such  occurrences  are  often  called  simply  cement-beds,  as  are 
the  conglomerates  of  cemented  gravel  in  recent  placers;  and  it 
is  difficult  in  cases  where,  as  in  Australia,  this  term  is  Irequent,! 
to  infer  the  age  of  the  corresponding  conglomerates.  It  is, 
however,  in  some  cases  unquestionable  that  these  cements 
actually  represent  old  formations — chiefly  PalECOzoic — and  are 
therefore  hysteromorphic  products  from  still  older  primitive 
deposits. 

Deadwood,  South  Dakota. — One  of  the  best  described  occur- 
rences is  that  of  Deadwood  aud  Blacktail  gulchee,  iu  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota.|  It  is  a  conglomerate  bed,  passing  upwards 
into  sandstone,  and  belonging,  according  to  the  contained  fos- 
sils, to  the  Potsdam  sandstone  (Cambrian).  It  is  by  no  means 
a  river-deposit;  on  the  contrary,  the  fossils  indicate  a  shallow 
marine  basin.  The  series  lies  very  flat  upon  crystalline  schists ; 
is  at  most  100  feet  (30  meters)  thick,  and  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  porphyry,  which  has  most  probably  protected  it  from  ero- 
sion. Fig.  100,  a  section  given  by  Mr.  Devereux  (L  c,  p.  468), 
shows  how  the  deposit  is  exposed  and  rendered  accessible  on 
the  sides  of  Deadwood  and  Blacktail  gulches,  which  cut  through 
into  the  underlying  schists. 

The  conglomerates  of  pebbles  of  quartz,  schist,  and  hema- 

«  Oerierr.  ZeUeeA./.  B.  u.  H.  uam,  ST.,  1867. 
t  See,  for  eiample,  Mr.  Lock's  GoU,  etc.,  already  cited. 
i  W.  B.  Derereax,  "TheOccorrenceof  Gold  in  the  Potsdam  Formation,  Blaok 
HUIb,"  Traru.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1882,  i.,  466. 
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tite  which  lie  at  the  baae  of  this  Cambrian  seriee  carry  partly 
coanie  gold,  nnder  such  circumstaacea  that  there  can  be  no 
doabt  of  ite  secoDdary  origin.  It  came  probably  from  the  Home- 
stake  vein  near  by.  The  aariferoaB  detritas  \b  aboat  2  meters 
(6.6  feet)  thick,  and  the  portions  next  to  the  underlyiog  rock 
are  the  richest;  so  we  have  here  the  relation  of  the  "  trae  bed- 
rock." If  my  theory  be  correct,  that  the  gold  reached  this 
position  by  sinkiiig  through  the  lighter  detritus,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  gold  was  deposited  not  imtk,  but  after,  the  detritus, 
and  coDBeqnently  that  the  Cambrian  foesilB  do  not  prove  the 
Cambrian  age  of  the  gold-depoaition.  Such  an  objection  might 
perhaps  have  weight  in  other  cases  of  the  kind,  but  in  this  case, 
the  bed  being  covered  by  a  porphyry  overflow,  and  hence  not 
at  all  exposed  to  later  deposits,  the  objection  has  no  force. 

The  Black  Hills  contain  representatives  of  the  three  principal 
types  of  gold-occurrence,  namely,  gold-bearing  veins  and  ancient 
and  recent  detrital  deposits.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Deverenz  is 
also  very  interesting  in  other  reepecta — for  instance,  with  re- 
gard to  the  explanation  of  the  differing  fineness  of  vein-  and 
detrital-gold,  and  with  regard  to  the  traces  of  chemical  action 
in  the  detrital  deposits. 

Australasia. — The  data  from  Australasia  concerning  this  class 
of  deposits  are  less  conclusive.  In  1876  Wilkinson  observed 
in  the  Talhawang  district  of  New  South  "Wales  that  the  Tertiary 
detrital  deposits  received  their  gold  from  Carboniferous  con- 
glomerates. These  conglomerates  were  associated  with  sand- 
stones and  slates,  in  which  occurred  a  fossil  plant  peculiar  to 
the  Carboniferous  of  New  South  "Wales.  The  gold  occurred  in 
pretty  coarse,  rounded  gruns,  and  on  one  occasion  a  nugget 
was  found  weighing  5  ounces  (155  grammes).  Similar  condi- 
tions are  said  to  obtain  in  the  Hawkesbury  rocks,  at  the  North 
Shore,  Sydney,  at  Govett's  Leap,  and  in  the  conglomerates  of 
the  Coal-Measures  in  the  southern  district.  Gold  is  also  re- 
ported in  the  Coal-Measures  at  Peak  Downs  in  Queensland, 
near  Hobart  Town  in  Tasmania,  and  in  New  Zealand.* 

The  question,  whether  these  deposits  of  gold  were  really 
made  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  detritus  in  the  Carbon- 

*  Lock'a  Ooid,  etc,  pp.  61C,  516.  Bee  also  E.  Daubr^e'a  "Note  on  CerUin 
Mode*  of  Ooonmnce  of  0«ld  in  Aiutnlik,"  Qaart.  Jew.  OtU.  Sac,  1878,  zxzir., 
p.  43B. 
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iferouB  period,  may  be  decided  by  the  cireomatanee  that  the 
conglomerates  are  or  are  oot  covered  by  Carboniferous  strata. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  possible  that  the  gold  may  have  sunk 
into  the  gravel  at  a  later  period. 

South  Africa. — ^In  South  Africa,  at  Witwatersrand  in  the 
Transvaal,  ancient  detrital  deposits  have  yielded  a  considerable 
gold-production.  According  to  E.  Cohen,*  the  Witwatersrand 
consists  of  sandstones  (which  resemble  closely  that  of  Table 
mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  and  dolomites  of  high 
age — undoubtedly  Paleeozoie.  Conglomerates  of  the  same  age, 
intercalated  among  these  strata,  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Johannes- 
burg in  several  nearly  parallel  outcrops,  and  are  for  certain  dis- 
tances  tolerably  rich  in  gold.  They  are  composed  mostly  of 
quartz  pebbles,  sometimes  with  fragments  not  entirely  ronnded, 
which  are  united  by  a  strong,  ferruginous,  arkose-like  cement 
The  quartz  pebbles  are  sometimes  porous  and  impregnated  with 
hydrated  ferric  oxide,  thus  presenting  the  peculiar  corroded 
appeat-ance  so  characteristic  of  auriferous  quartz.  The  gold 
occurs  chiefly  in  the  cement,  immediately  next  to  the  pebbles. 
It  is  mostly  coarse-grained,  and  sometimes  even  crystalline. 
The  latter  circumstance  has  raised  the  question  whether  the 
gold  has  not  here  been  chemically  precipitated,  and  hence, 
whether  these  are  detritus-deposits  at  all.  My  standpoint  in 
this  discussion,  as  I  have  remarked  at  the  end  of  the  section  on 
chemical  efiects  in  the  upper  region,  is  like  that  of  E.  Cohen. 
I  do  not  deny  the  presence  of  chemical  influences  in  the  de- 
trital deposits,  although  I  have  personally  not  happened  upon 
them.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  treatifles  of  A.  R.  Saw- 
yert  and  Charles  A.  Alford,J  and  from  a  specimen  of  the  Wit- 
watersrand conglomerate,  ^ndly  sent  to  me  by  A.  H.  Haider, 
of  Pietersburg,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  gold  was  mechanically 
brought  into  the  conglomerates  from  still  older  auriferous 
quartz-veins  occurring  in  the  rocks  which  form  the  basis  of 
this  PalEBOZoic  formation ;  and  since  the  idea  of  a  later  entrance 
of  the  gold  is  excluded  by  the  almost  vertical  position  of  the 

*  "Goldfflhr  Conglom.   in  Sndafriktt."      MiOit.   d.  notono.    Vtr.  /.   Naipom- 

t  "The  Witwatersrmnd  Oold-field."  Trane.  S.  StagbnUh.,  IntL  M.  and  Mtdt- 
K,  1B39. 

{  Otoloffieal  Feaima  of  the  Thmnaal,  LondoD,  1891. 
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conglomerate  beds  near  JobaQnesborg,  I  sappose  tbe  gold  to 
have  been  deposited  at  the  same  time  as  the  detritus.  Tbe 
greater  part  of  the  gold,  as  has  been  said,  occurs  in  the  cemeot. 
There  are  no  vein-like  depoeits  whatever  in  the  conglomerate ; 
and  the  only  chemical  changes  which  coold  he  presumed  are 
confined  to  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  and  the  segregation 
of  its  contained  gold. 

According  to  a  foot-note  in  Phillips's  Treatise  on  Ore-De- 
posits (p.  2),  gold  is  washed  out  of  granular  conglomerates  of 
the  Lower  Oarboniferoas  at  Bessfeges,  Department  du  Gard, 
France. 

Bohemia. — In  the  region  of  Traatenau,  in  Bohemia,  I  ob- 
served at  Qabersdorf  and  GU}ldendIs  considerable  traces  of  an- 
cient placer-mining,  partly  in  the  valley-bottom,  partly  on  the 
slope,  which  consisted  of  old  Permian  and  Carboniferous  con- 
glomerates. These  remuns  looked  exactly  like  other  gold- 
workings  in  Bohemia,  and  I  could  only  explain  their  situation 
by  supposing  that  this  was  another  case  of  auriferous  Palaaozoic 
detritas.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another  enigmatical  gold- 
occurrence,  at  Stnpna  in  Bohemia,  where  in  1698  a  gold  of  un- 
usual fineness  (0.964)  for  Bohemia  was  produced,  and  mnst 
have  come  from  a  detrital  deposit  The  ancient  miners  pene- 
trated through  bedded  flows  of  melaphyre.  The  waste-dumps 
are  composed  of  pebblea  Irom  Permian  conglomerates.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  these  mines  were  operated  upon  aurif- 
erous Permian  conglomerate.'^ 

*  F.  VtAepaf,  "Ueber  einigewenig  bekftnnle,  alte  Qoldbergbane  B5hm«iu." 
Oaferr.  Zeiiteh./.  Btrg.  u.  M.-w»»i,  zzx^ii.,  1889. 
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Fis.  1, — SroeioD  of  a  cbaDDcl  in  rock-aalt,  at  Mdros  UjTir, 
TranBjIvania,  I,  impermeable  rock;  S,  rock-salt;  H,  hydro- 
static bead  of  vadose  circulation. 

Figs.  2  aad  8. — Course  of  vadose  circulation,  as  affected  by 
the  nature  of  the  rocke.  8,  soluble,  I,  insoluble  tock ;  H,  hydro- 
static head;  a,  entrance;  z,  outlet;  a  b  c  z,  natural  curve  of 
water-circulation,  if  I  did  not  intervene ;  a  d  z,  actual  path 
under  or  over  L 

Fia.  i. — Geode  of  Eisenopal  (jaep-opal),  showing  the  filling 
of  a  cavity  in  which  air  or  gaa  is  present,  besides  the  liquid. 

Fio.  5. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  deposits  in  a  lime- 
stone cavern.     (Deposits  white;  empty  space,  black.) 

Fio.  6. — Division  of  ground-water  by  fissures  and  permeable 
strata. 

Fig.  7. — Conventional  representation  of  an  artesian  welL 

Fig.  8. — Spring-mounds  at  Arcz6  near  Korond,  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

Fio.  9. — Upward  erosions  in  building-stone  in  the  walled  pit 
of  a  spring  at  Bonrbonne-les-Bains. 
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Flo.  10. — Deposition  of  cinnabar  and  opal  in  basalt  at  Sul- 
phur Bank,  Cal.     Sketch  at  the  surface  by  F.  Poaepny. 

Fid.  11. — Similar  depositioD  at  the  same  mine,  in  sandstone, 
at  greater  depth  (J.  Le  Conte). 

Fw.  12.— Carlsbad  Sprudelstdn. 

FiQ.  IS. — Pisolite  with  pyrite  crusts,  from  Hammam  Meson- 
tine. 

Fies.  14, 15  and  16. — Pisolites  formed  by  dripping  Bolutions 
at  Offenbinya. 

Fig.  17. — Sphere-ores,  a  correction  of  the  illustraldonfl  of 
Cotta  (Erzl.  Lehre,  L,  83)  and  Daabree  {Les  eaux  aux  ipoques 
anciennes,  p.  64). 

FiQ.  18. — Gold  specimen  from  the  Eiitrontza  ore-body,  Verea- 
patak. 

Fio.  19. — ^A  crusted  rock-nucleus,  irom  Raibl. 

Fig.  20.— Boiler-scale. 

FidS.  21  and  22. — Fragments  of  rock  and  older  crusts,  aar- 
rounded  by  later  crusts,  from  Zellerfeld  (J.  C.  L.  Schmidt). 

Fio.  24. — Gold-aggregatea,  surrounded  by  crusts  of  calcite, 
rhodonite,  siderite  and  qnartz,  from  the  R4kosi  Mangan  ore- 
body,  Verespatak. 
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Descriptioh  of  Figures. 

FiQS.  25,  26,  27  and  28.— Sections  of  stolactiteB  of  galena, 
blende  and  pyrite,  eo-called  "  pipe-ores,"  with  hollow  aris,  from 
Raibl. 

Fig.  29. — Section  of  rhodonite  stalactitea,  with  axis  of  gold- 
aggregates,  from  the  Hungarian  Kational  Mnseum. 

Fig.  so.— View  of  the  same. 

FiQ.  31. — Section  of  a  similar  stalactite  in  the  atithor'8  poa- 
session,  from  the  R^kosi  Mangan  ore-body.  Enlarged  to  twice 
the  natural  size. 

FiGa.  82,  83,  84,  85. — Sections  of  ore-channels  in  the  hme- 
stone  of  the  Valli  mines,  Missouri  (J.  R.  Gage). 
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Fia.  86. — ^Plan  showiag  gold-bearing  veinleta,  strikiDg  E.  to 
"W".,  in  granite  (berezite)  atriking  N.  to  S.,  at  Berezov. 

FiQ.  37. — ^Network  of  veins  and  vein-clay-slatee  in  tbe  Clans- 
tbal  district.  Localities;  a,  Lautensthal;  b,  Bockwiese;  c, 
Featenberg;  d,  Obe^Sehulenberg ;  e,  "Wildemann ;  /,  Zeller- 
feld;  ff,  ClaUBthal. 

FiQ.  88.— Network  of  veins  and  Ruschd  in  the  St.  Andreas- 
berg  district.  Ruschd  :  abfTSewSaxigi  ac,Edeltent;  rf/c,8il- 
berberg;/^  A,  AbendrothVeins:  II,  Samson  (i,  Samson  shaft); 
k  k,  Bergmannstrost. 

Fig.  89. — Section  through  the  Franz  Josef  shaft,  Przibram, 
Bohemia.  A  B,  sea-level,  heights  above  and  below  which  are 
given  in  meters  on  tbe  left  The  Roman  numerals  on  the  right 
indicate  the  vein-levels,  a,  post^Cambrian  slates;  b,  Cambrian 
sandstone  ;  c  c,  faulted  stratum  of  adinole;  d  d,  diorite  dikes; 
m,  Martyr  vein ;  u  u,  Marie  BBlf  vein ;  v  vv,  Sefcin  vein ;  w  w, 
"West-dipping  vein ;  s  s,  Franz  Josef  shall. 
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Fia.  40. — ^Ideal  section  through  Bohutin,  near  Przihram.  a, 
Cambrian  sandetone ;  b,  pre-Cambriau  BchiBta ;  c,  granite ;  d, 
main  fault-fisBure ;  e  e,  diorite  dikes.  (Note  :  At  Przihram  it 
self  the  pre-Cambrian  schista  constitute  the  hanging-wall  of  ihe 
raajn  fault-fiaanre  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  mines — about  1100 
meters,  or  8600  feet.) 

Fio.  41. — Diagrammatic  representation  of  the  structure  of 
the  Verespatak  ore-bodies  (Volbura),  showing  the  ore  replacing 
the  washed-out  cement  of  a  breccia,  moetiy  of  porphyritic  frag- 
ments. 

Fig.  42. — ^The  same,  only  conglomerate  instead  of  breccia. 

Fig.  48. — ^Vertical  S,  toN.  section  through  the  Vulkoj  mines, 
showing  the  supra-poeition  of  andesite  apon  the  shaly  sand- 
stone, a  ci,!N~eponiuk  adit;  6,  sandstone;  c,  anderite;  d,CotA- 
bia  open-workings ;  e,  Jeruga  adit ;  /,  Peter-Paul  adit ;  g,  Her- 
mann adit 

Fio.  44. — ^Vertical  E.  to  W.  section  through  the  gold-mines 
of  Botesiu  and  Vulkoj.  A,  Botesiu ;  B,  Vulkoj  ;  a,  Nepomuk 
adit;  6,  sandstone;  c,  andesite;  d,  Corahia  open-workings;  J, 
Jeruga  vein. 
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Fig.  45. — Section  in  fourth  level  of  Peter  Stehend  vein,  Frei- 
berg, a,  decompoeed  country-rock;  b,  quartz,  with  brown-apar, 
pyrites,  blende,  and  silver-ores.  (G.  A.  Von  "Weiaeenbach,  No. 
2  in  hie  work.) 

Fia.  46. — Section  on  third  level  of  Adlerflugel  Stehend  vein, 
Freiberg,  a,  gneias  fragments ;  b,  older  vein-formation ;  e,  later 
quartz-vein  matter;  d,  gneiss.  (Weissenbach,  No.  21  in  his 
work.) 

Fia.  47. — Section  on  third  level  of  Gfnade  Gkittes  Stehend 
vein,  Freiberg.     (WeiBsenbach,  No.  22.) 

Fig.  48. — Section  on  thirteenth  level  of  Adalbert  Liegend 
vein,  Przibram.  a,  galena  and  calcite ;  6  (or,  more  precisely, 
the  irregular  maae  shown  to  the  right  of  6),  zinc-blende ;  c,  sand- 
Btone.     (J.  Zadrazil,  No.  52.) 

Fio.  49. — Section  on  thirteenth  level  of  Adalbert  master- 
lode,  Przibram.  a,  aiderite;  b,  calcite;  c,  quartz;  d,  galena; 
e,  diorite.     (J.  Zadrazil,  No.  5.) 

Fig.  50.--8ection  on  twenty-ninth  level  of  Adalbert  maeter- 
lode,  Przibram.  a,  calcite ;  b,  silicified  (verquarzie)  vein-matter ; 
c,  quartz ;  d,  diorite.     (J.  Zadrazil,  No.  21.) 

Fig.  51. — Section  on  adit  of  Hildebrand  vein,  JoachimsthaL 
a,  mica-elate ;  6,  dolomite ;  e  c,  pronstite ;  d,  dolomite  with 
pyrite;  e,  uranite.     (J.  Nemecek,  No.  11.) 

Fia.  52. — Section  on  tenth  level  of  Junghiiuerzechen  vein, 
JoachimsthaL  a  a,  dolomite  and  calcite;  A  &,  mica-achist;  c, 
hasallAwacke ;  d,  chalcopyrite ;  e,  prousite.    (J.  Nemecek,  No.  5.) 
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Fig.  58. — Specimen  from  the  Drei  Prinzen  Spat  vein,  in  the 
eighth  level  of  the  Charprinz  Friedricb  August  mine,  Freiberg, 
Saxony ;  ^  nat.  size ;  a,  quartz  with  dieBeminated  galeoa  and 
blende,  indistinctly  crustified — from  the  older  vein ;  b,  flaorite 
with  quartz ;  e,  baiite  in  thia  crastB ;  d,  gray  earthy  mass  of  the 
later  vein,  very  distinctly  crustified;  e,  the  latest  fault  iissure. 

Flo.  54. — Ckjpper-depoeit  at  Frettau  in  Tyrol.  Sketch  of  the 
roof  the  Ottilie  level. 

Fis.  55. — ^Ditto ;  side  of  the  same  level. 

Fig.  56. — ^Ditto;  vertical  section  in  the  plane  of  the  pitch, 
which  descends  nearly  westward,  the  course  of  the  strata  being 
E.  toV.,  and  the  dip  eteep  to  South.  Adits  and  levels :  a,  Peter ; 
6,  Jacob ;  c,  Marx ;  d,  Johann ;  e,  Kristof ;  /,  Nikolaus ;  g,  Igoatz. 
The  three  levels  below  g  are  the  Ottilie,  Earl,  and  Hugo. 

Fig.  57. — ^Ditto;  horizontal  projection,  showing  approximately 
the  position  of  the  ore-bodies  on  the  different  levels ;  a  to  ^  as 
in  Fig.  56 ;  xy,  strike ;  y  w,  true  dip  of  strata ;  y  z,  pitch  of  ore- 
shoot. 
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Description  op  riGUEES. 

Tig.  58, — Sarface-geology  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ComBtock 
lode.  B,  basalt;  L  H  A,  later  bornblende-andeeite ;  A  A,  au- 
gite-andeBite ;  E  H  A,  earlier  hornblende-andeeite ;  L  D  6,  later 
diabaae  (black  dike);  E  D  6,  earlier  diabase;  Q  P,  quartz-por- 
phyry; M  D  r,  metamorphosed  diorite;  P  D  c,  porphyritic  dio- 
rite;  GrDr,  granular  diorite;  M,  metamorphic  rocks;  Q,  gran- 
ite.    (G.  P.  Becker.) 

Fig.  59, — Vertical  cross-section  through  Union  shaft.  (G.  F. 
Becker.) 

Fio.  60. — ^Vertical  cross-section  through  C.  and  C.  shaft.  (G. 
F.  Becker.) 

Fie.  61. — Vertieal  croee-sectioD  through  Yellow  Jacket  shaft. 
(G.  F.  Becker.) 

Fig.  62. — ^Vertical  cross-section  through  Belcher  shaft.  (G. 
F.  Becker.) 

Fi8.  63. — Vertical  section  on  lineof  Sntro  tunnel.  1,11,111, 
and  TV,  Sntro  tunnel  shafts;  a  a,  lines  of  solfataric  action;  v, 
vein-material.     (G.  F.  Becker.) 
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Description  of  Figuees. 

Fig.  64. — Vertical  E.  and  W.  section  through  the  mines  of 
Yalle  Sacca,  near  B^zbdnja,  Hungary,  a,  sandstone ;  b,  Juras- 
sic limestone;  c,  Liassic  limestone ;  d  d,  crystalline  limestone; 
e,  syenite ;  /,  3d  adit ;  g,  4th  adit ;  k,  new  Anton  adit ;  !,  Juliaoa 
ore-body;  A, Marianna  ore-body;  ?,  Anton  ore-body ;  mm, par- 
allel intercalated  dike;  n  n,  Keichenstein  ore-body ;  oo,  dikes. 

FiQ.  65. — Vertical  longitudinal  section  of  Reichenstein  ore- 
body,  Valle  Sacca,  Hungary,  n  n,  ore-body ;  b,  limestone ;  d,  Ist 
adit;  e,  2d  adit;  /,  8d  adit. 

Fig,  66. — Diagram  showing  the  S.  W.  pitch  of  the  Reichen- 
stein  ore-body,  the  dikes  dipping  'W.  xj/,  course  of  dikes;  x 
w,  dip  of  dikes ;  x  z,  pitch  of  ore-shoot. 

Fie.  67. — Vertical  N".  and  8.  cross-section  of  the  Government 
mine  at  Baibl,  Carinthia.  a,  Raibl  slates;  b,  ore-bearing  lime- 
stone. Adits :  c,  Johann ;  d,  Frauen ;  e,  Sebastian ;  /,  Franz 
n.,  rV.,  \J.  and  YH. ;  positions  of  levels  numbered  upwards 
from  Johann  adit 

Fia.  68. — Vertical  N.  and  S.  section  through  the  Struggl  mine 
at  Raibl.  a.  slate;  b,  ore-bearing  limestone;  /,  Franz  adit;  g, 
Einsiedl  level. 

Fia.  69. — Faulting  of  the  contact  by  a  "  Blatt."  a,  slate ;  b, 
limestone. 

Fig.  70. — Vertical  N,  and  S.  cross-section  through  the  Benyes 
mine,  Rodna,  Transylvania,  a,  mica  slate ;  b,  andesite ;  c,  lime- 
stone. Adits:  d,  Amalia;  e,  Zap  Peter;  /,  Anton;  g,  Tfepo- 
muk ;  k,  Teresia. 

Fig.  71. — Section  through  the  "New  Lead-Mass,"  in  Mt, 
Ambree,  Offeub&nya,  Transylvania,  a,  mica-slate ;  b,  andesite ; 
e,  limestone.  Levels :  d,  Segen  Gottes ;  e,  Gluck  auf ;  /,  ore- 
shoot. 
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Bebcriptiom  of  Figures. 

Flo.  72. — Face  of  level  on  the  Josephiblatt,  at  Kaibl,  wht 
the  oreB  occur  in  the  country-rock. 

Fig.  73. — Vertical  E.  and  W.  section  through  the  McKe 
shaft,  Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.  W.  P.,  white  porphyry; 
L,,  blue  limestone;  G.  P.,  gray  porphyry;  W.  L.,  white  lin 
stone;  L.  Q.,  lower  quartzite;  G.,  Granite.     (A.  A.  Blow.) 

Flo.  74. — Sectiona  from  the  Ked  Mountain  district,  Co 
A.,  andesite ;  P.  Q.,  pink  quartzite ;  L.,  limeBtone ;  L.  Q.,  low 
quartzite ;  a,  Batavia  shaft ;  a  6,  Jackson  tunnel ;  c,  adit ;  o  o,  o 
(G.  E.  Kedzie.) 

Fig.  75. — Section  across  Longfellow  Hill  and  Chase  Cret 
Clifton  district,  Arizona.  A,  Longfellow  Hill ;  B,  Chase  Cree 
a  a,  felaite;  b,  limestone;  c,  sandstone;  d,  porphyry;  e,  upj 
adit ;  /,  deep  adit.     (A.  F.  Wendt.) 

Fig.  76. — Ideal  sections  at  Eureka,  Nevada.  A,  Ruby  Hi 
a.  Prospect  Mountain  quartzite ;  b,  crushed  limestone ;  c,  lin 
stone ;  rf,  shale ;  e,  stratified  limestone ;  /,  Secret  Canon  shal 
g,  Hamburg  limestone;  t,  Logan  shaft;  p,  Lawton  shaft,  i 
8.  CurtiB.) 

Fio.  77.-^Combined  section  at  Eureka  for  comparison  wi 
Fig.  76.  a,  by  c,  d,  e,  /,  as  above ;  k,  Windaail  shaft ;  I,  Bell  shal 
771,  Richmond  shaft;  x  y,  east  ore-body;  VII.,  Richmond  7 
level.     (J.  S.  Curtis.) 

Fio.  78.— Sketch  of  face  of  310-foot  level.  Old  Telegraj 
mine,  Utah,  showing  texture  of  the  filling  {altered  to  ceruesiti 
a,  hanging-wall  clay;  b,  quartz;  c,  quartzite. 

Fig.  79. — Section  from  the  lead-region  of  Wisconsin,  in  ti 
neighborhood  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.     (J.  D.  Whitney.) 
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Description  of  Fiodrbs. 

Fig.  80. — Plan  of  ore-deposite  at  Wallerfangen  and  St  Avoid, 
near  Saar  Louie.     (C.  Simon.) 

Fig.  81. — CroBB-Bection  of  81.  H,  hanging-wall;  F,  foot- 
wall. 

Fig.  82. — Cross-section  of  the  Mechernich  deposits,  showing 
irregular  faulting  of  the  Knolen  sandstone  beds. 

Fig.  83. — Cross-Bection  of  the  Vesuv  mine,  Freihung,  Bavaria. 

a,  Keuper  clay ;  b,  variegated  sandstone ;  c,  ore-beds ;  d,  engine- 
shaft. 

Fig.  84. — Section  of  a  tree-Btem,  replaced  with  galeaite,  from 
Freihung. 

Fig.  85. — Calaraiae  veinlets  in  the  limestone  at  E^bl;  a, 
limestone. 

FiQ.  86. — Cellular  calamine  of  Raihl. 

Flo.  87. — Section  through  the  Laurium  district,  Greece;  a, 
limestone;  b,  schist;  c,  Hilarion  shaft.     (A,  Cordelia.) 

Fig.  88. — Section  through  the  Laurium  district;  a.timestoDe; 

b,  achist ;  d,  porphyry  dikes.     (A.  Huot.) 

Fig.  89. — Limonite-deposit  in  West  Cumberland ;  a,  millstone 
grist;  &,  mountain  limestone ;  c,  Silurian  schist  Hematite  in 
place.     (J.  D.  Kendall.) 

Fig.  90. — Bohneisenstein-deiposit  of  "Wochein,  Camiola;  a, 
limestone ;  ft,  iron-ore.     (A,  v.  Morlot) 
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Description  of  Fiqurbs. 

PiQ.  91. — Tin-vein  in  Cornwall,  with  pseudomorphs  of  cas- 
eiterite  after  feldspar  in  the  granite  country-rock.  (C.  Le  Neve 
ToBter.) 

Fig.  92. — Tin-vein  in  Cornwall,  showing  "  capcl "  or  altered 
"  killaa  "  country-rock.     (C.  Le  Neve  Foster.) 

FiQ.  98. — Impregnation  of  the  granite  with  tin-ore  at  Eaat 
"Wheal  Lovell,  Cornwaai.     (C.  Le  Neve  Foster.) 

Fio.  94. — Specimens  of  ore  from  the  Kongens  mine  at  Boras, 
Norway.     (Th.  Kjerulf.) 

Fio.  95.— Specimen  of  ore  from  the  Mug  mine,  Trondhjem, 
Norway;  a,  pyrrhotite;  h,  mica;  c,  quartz;  d,  chalcopyrite. 
(Th.  Kjerulf.) 

Fia.  96. — Polished  section  of  ore  from  Ammeberg,  Sweden. 

Fig.  97. — Ditto,  showing  leaf-silver  in  fissures  in  zinc-blende. 

Fio.  98. — Section  through  the  Copper  Falls  mine,  Lake  Su- 
perior; a,  trap;  6,  ash-bed  at  depth  of  80  feet;  c,  amygdaloid; 
d,  sandstone  at  depth  of  420  feet. 

Fig.  99. — ^Nagynyergea  vein  at  KisbAnya,  Transylvania, 

Fig.  100. — Section  through  Palseozoie  detrital  gold-deposit  of 
the  Black  Hills ;  a,  porphyry ;  b,  schist ;  dy  Potsdam  (old  con- 
tact-lines dotted);  e,  cement-mines;  ff,  placers,  the  one  on  the 
left  in  the  drawing  being  in  Deadwood  gulch  at  Central  City; 
the  one  on  the  right,  in  Blacktail  gulch.     (Devereux.) 
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THE   QB5SBIB   OF   ORB-DEFOSITS. 


Discussion  at  the  Chicago  Meeting,  August,  1893,  Including 
Communications  Subsequently  Received. 

"W".  P.  Blakb,  Shullsburg,  Wis.:  I  deeire  to  express  my  ad- 
miration of  Prof.  Posepny's  memoir,  and  particularly  of  the 
charming  manner  and  spirit  of  the  introduction. 

"With  respect  to  his  mention  of  the  ore-deposits  of  Mieaoun 
and  Wisconsin,  reference  may  be  made  to  my  paper  presented 
at  this  meeting  (TVaTW.,  xxii.,  621),  showing  the  existence  of 
dislocations  and  breaks  in  the  bedding,  and  their  apparent  close 
relation  with  the  localization  of  the  ore-deposits  as  claimed  by 
Dr.  James  G.  Percival,  and  also  so  claimed  by  Dr.  Jenney  in 
his  paper  before  us  (TVans.,  xxii.,  171).  I  have  in  my  paper 
given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  zinc-  and  lead-ores  in  the 
strata  above  the  compact  Trenton  limestones  were  formed  by 
lateral  secretion  and  concentration  from  above  downwards,  sub- 
stantially as  shown  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  and  not  by  the 
ascent  of  solutions  through  the  fissures,  as  Prof.  Posepny 
(p.  118)  seems  inclined  to  believe. 

In  regard  to  the  contemporaneity  of  the  ore  and  the  rocks, 
and  in  favor  of  a  later  introduction  of  ore  through  fault-fis- 
sures, Prof.  Posepny  (p.  124)  cites  the  influence  of  these  fis- 
sures. In  my  paper,  already  referred  to,  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  how  faults  may  have  influenced  the  deposition  of  ore  with- 
out being  themeelves  channels  for  the  flow  of  mineral  solutions, 
and  how  they  may  have  caused  the  contemporaneous  formation 
of  metallic  sulphides  from  sea-water  in  the  body  of  a  forming 
rock ;  the  faulting  fissure  being  formed  at  an  early  period  in 
the  foundation-rocks,  and  probably  continuing  to  be  a  plane  of 
break  and  movement  in  the  deposits  of  later  formation. 

Abthur  Wihslow,  Jeflerson  City,Mo.:  The  results  of  exten- 
sive and  long-conUnued  studies,  such  as  are  here  presented  by 
Prof.  Posepny,  deserve  moat  careful  consideration  before  one 
should  undertake  to  criticise  the  general  conclusions  or  judge  of 
the  broader  bearings  of  his  work.  I  shall  not  attempt  anything 
of  the  kind.     The  remarks  made  by  me  (TVons.,  xxii.,  634, 
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5}  in  the  diBcuBsions  of  Mr.  Emmone'B  aad  Dr.  Jenney's 
pers,  presented  at  this  meeting,  are  to  a  great  extent  applica- 
!  here;  but  I  wish  to  add  a  few  more  words  bearing  directly 
on  Prof.  Poaepny's  statements  concerning  the  Missouri  and 
iscoQsin  oreB, 

On  page  117  he  Bays  that  while  the  depoBits,  away  from  the 
unite  and  porphyry  "JBlandB"  of  Boutheastern  Miesouri,  con- 
t  chiefly  of  lead-  and  zinc-ores,  "other  metals,  such  as  cop- 
r,  cobalt  and  nickel,  occur  aa  the  Archean  foundation-rocks 
3  approached."  This  circumstance,  he  says,  is  "an  indica- 
11  that  the  Bource  of  the  lead-deposits  also  is  to  be  sought  in 
pth."  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  indication,  I  do 
t  think  the  facts  aa  stated  hold  generally.  I  judge  that  Prof. 
isepny  reaaons  from  his  observationB  at  Mine  La  Motte,  where 
cb  conditions  exist.     At  other  points,  however,  these  changes 

composition  are  not  observed  aa  the  crystalline  rocks  are  ap- 
oached.  At  Doe  Run,  a  mine  recently  opened,  work  is  pros- 
ated  along  the  old  water-worn  pre-Cambrian  surface  of  the 
rchean  granite,  among  the  conglomerate  boulders  them- 
Ivee;  and  few  or  no  copper-,  cobalt-  or  nickel-ores  are  found, 
^ain  at  other  localities,  in  St.  Genevieve,  Franklin,  Craw- 
rd  and  other  counties,  copper-ores  occur  remote  from  any 
anite  or  porphyry  outcrops  and  well  above  the  basal  beds  of 
e  Cambrian. 

With  reference  to  the  Wisconsin  deposits,  our  author  eeema 
think  the  absence  of  ores,  in  the  great  thicknesses  of  lime- 
)nes  and  sandstones  which  underlie  the  productive  horizons, 

no  means  conclusive  as  an  argument  against  their  deep- 
ited  source,  and  suggests  that  the  solutions  may  have  come 
I  through  a  passage  not  yet  exposed,  and  even  that  fault-fis- 
res  and  eruptive  dikes  may  exist  which  have  not  been  di»- 
vered.  From  the  fact  that  he  refers  in  thia  connection  only 
Whitney's  report  of  1862,  I  conclude  that  he  has  not  had 
cess  to  the  later  and  more  exhaustive  works  of  Strong  and 
lamberlin.  Perhaps  with  the  full  light  conveyed  by  these 
ports  and  accompanying  maps.  Prof.  Posepny  might  have  at- 
:hed  more  importance  to  the  objections  raised.  For  my  own 
rt,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  passage  for  the  solutions  aa  he 
ggesta  could  possibly  exist  without  its  presence  having  been 
vealed  and  its  course  traced  through  the  widespread  mining 
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and  exploriDg  which  has  beea  conducted  in  this  re^on  during 
the  past  seventy  years.  Neither  do  I  yet  see  how  the  eolutionB 
could  traverse  the  intervening  great  thicknesses  of  water-soaked 
sandstones  without  becoming  diffused,  in  great  part  at  leasL 
The  failure  to  find  such  a  passage  and  the  absence  of  the 
ores  in  the  beds  assumed  to  have  been  traversed,  though  evi- 
dence of  a  negative  character,  is  so  strong  that  it  becomes  of 
almost  positive  value  in  support  of  the  theory  of  lateral  segre- 
gation. 

T.  A.  RicKARD,  Denver,  Colo. :  The  distinguished  author  of 
this  paper  has  referred  to  the  Leadville  monograph  of  Em- 
mons as  "epoch-making."  This  judgment  has  been  antici- 
pated, I  believe,  by  most  of  us.  It  serves,  however,  very  well 
to  recall  the  fact  that  the  publication  of  that  particular  mono- 
graph marked  the  high-tide  of  the  lateral-secretion  theory, 
which  owed  its  importance  more  to  the  fact  of  its  acceptance 
by  certain  distinguished  geologists  than  to  its  incomplete  dem- 
onstration by  Sandberger. 

What  Prof.  Posepny  said  of  the  work  of  our  American  geol- 
ogist we  can  eay,  with  even  greater  force,  of  his  present  con- 
tribution. His  dissection  of  the  theory  promulgated  by  Sand- 
berger is  most  effective.  The  sympathies  of  the  miner  are 
with  him  in  that  demolition  of  the  lateral-secretion  theory;  for 
the  latter  was  an  explanation  which  never  found  much  fevor 
underground,  with  the  miner,  but  had  its  stronghold  in  its  own 
particular  habitat,  the  professor's  sanctum.  Here  I  would  throw 
out  the  suggestion  to  my  fellow  mining  engineers,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  observe  rather  than  to  theorize,  that  these  distin- 
guished scientiets  must,  after  all,  look  to  the  men  who  spend 
much  time  underground  for  the  accnmulation  of  evidence 
whereon  to  found  iJieir  hypotheses.  If  the  genesis  of  ore-de- 
pouts  is  to  be  unravelled,  more  particularly  if  this  study  is  des- 
tined to  be  capable  of  further  practical  and  economic  applies^ 
tioQ,  it  must  be  through  the  gathering  of  facts  and  not  the 
mere  building  of  theories.  Prof.  Posepny  has  very  properly 
pointed  out  that  Sandberger's  views  gained  many  disciples  be- 
cause they  permitted  extensive  generalizations  to  be  made  above 
ground,  and  in  comfort,  but  did  not  so  much  require  a  descent 
underground  and  the  making  of  observations  under  conditions 
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of  discomfort.  Therefore,  I  would  say,  let  those  of  us  who 
have  the  opportunity  aid  in  the  elucidation  of  truth  by  the  col- 
lection of  the  facts  and  observations  without  which  specalations 
regarding  the  origin  and  formation  of  ore-depofflts  are  worse 
than  vain. 

Prof.  Posepny  emphasizes  the  fact  of  the  ascension  of  min- 
eral solutions.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  these  terms — "  ascend- 
ing," "  lateral,"  and  "  descending  " — ^may  all  he  applied  to 
mineral  solutionB  at  various  periods  and  under  various  condi- 
tions. It  is  the  great  fact  of  circulation  which  covers  all.  The 
water  which  comes  up  must  have  first  gone  down ;  its  original 
descent  was  as  necessary  to  the  process  of  ore-formation  as  its 
Bubaequent  ascent.  "When  and  where  in  its  journeying  it  be- 
came a  solvent  and  when  and  where  it  became  a  precipitant — 
that  is  what  the  miner  wants  to  know.  The  ultimate  formation 
of  an  ore-deposit  is  dependent  more  upon  co[iditions  favoring 
precipitation  than  upon  those  determining  solution.*  Prof. 
Posepny  points  out  more  than  once  that  the  two  great  factors 
which  increase  the  solubility  of  all  substances  are  heat  and 
pressure.  We  know  by  observation  that  these  conditions  are 
ncreasingly  obtainable  as  we  go  downward.  The  deep  re^on 
is  one  that  favors  solution,  just  as  the  shallow  zone,  because  it 
is  characterized  by  lessened  heat  and  diminished  pressure, 
favors  precipitation.  It  is  this  simple  fact  which  helps  to  ex- 
pliun  the  ordinary  non-persistence  of  ore  in  depth.  It  is  this 
which  explains  the  comparatively  late  origin  of  ore-deposits. 
The  general  non-persistence  of  ore  in  depth  ie  a  fact  capable  of 
proof;  the  Comparatively  late  origin  of  most  ore-deposita  is  a 
hypothesis  which  is  founded  upon  observation  and  confirmed 
hy  the  consideration  that  the  older  geological  formations  were 
at  some  time  overlaid  by  an  enormous  thickness  of  later  sedi- 
ments, and  therefore  existed  under  conditions  favoring  solution, 
and  not  that  precipitation  to  which  ore-deposition  is  more  di- 
rectly due. 

One  more  point  I  would  wish  to  refer  to.  Prof.  Posepny 
demonstrates  that  at  Frzibram  the  metal  of  the  ore-deposits 
could  not  have  come  from  the  eruptive  rock  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lodes.     This  is  most  interesting.     For  many  years 

*  BeferenM  is  intended  puticularlj  to  the  metali. 
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we  have  been  accustomed  to  references  to  dikes  and  other 
bodies  of  eruptive  rocks  as  being  the  source  of  the  precious 
metals  of  certwn  lode-fonnataons.  In  fact,  a  "dike"  was 
almost  as  necessary  as  a  "  true  fissure-vein,"  a  good  climate, 
plenty  of  timber,  fine  scenery  and  other  factors,  which,  in  a 
prospectus,  are  requisite  to  the  making  of  a  good  mine.  In  my 
Bendigo  paper*  I  have  already  suggested  that  the  vicinity  of 
eruptive  rocks  need  not  neceeearily  indicate  that  they  were  the 
source  of  the  metals,  hut  tliat  their  extrusion  afforded  the  heat 
which  made  the  underground  waters  active.  I  wonld  add  that 
the  contraction,  due  to  cooling,  following  the  extrosion  of  a 
sheet  or  a  mass  of  igneous  rock  may  have  afforded  a  line  of 
least  resistance  or — as  Prof.  Posepny  would  put  it — "  a  line  of 
maximum  circulation." 

In  closing  I  would  express  the  indebtedness  which  we  must 
all  feel  to  Prof.  Posepny  for  so  extensive  and  so  valuable  a  con- 
tribution. In  my  own  case  I  would  express  it  as  the  gratitude 
of  an  apprentice  to  a  master. 

Horace  V.  Winchell,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  (communication 
to  the  Secretary) :  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  opinions 
here  so  ably  advanced  by  Prof.  Posepny  were  partially  stated  as 
long  ago  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  few  quo- 
tations from  "  An  Essay  Towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,"  by  John  Woodward,  will  make  this  plain.  I  quote 
from  the  third  edition,  published  in  1723,  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  being  1695, 

"That  there  is  a  perpetual  and  iDcessant  circulation  of  water  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  it  arising  from  the  globe  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  falling  down  again  in 
the  form  of  rain,  dew,  hail  and  anow.  That  the  quantity  of  water  thus  rising  and 
falling  is  equal ;  aa  much  returning  back,  in  rain,  etc.,  to  the  whole  tenaqneoua 
globe,  aa  was  exhaled  fram  ila  vapouis.  That  tho'  the  quantity  of  water  thna  rising 
and  falling  be  certain  and  constant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it  varies  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  globe  ;  by  reason  that  the  vapours  float  in  the  atmosphere,  sailing  in 
clouds  from  place  to  place,  and  are  not  restored  down  again  in  a  perpendicular 
upon  the  same  precise  tract  of  land,  or  sea,  or  both  together,  from  which  origi- 
naly  they  arose,  but  any  other  indifferently  "  (pp.  132,  133). 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  waters  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  he  speaks  as  follows : 
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"  That  there  U  a  newlj  auitorm  fire  or  heat  diBBemtnated  throughout  the  bod7 

the  earth,  and  especiallj  the  interior  parts  of  it ;  the  faottone  of  the  deeper 
ines  beiag  veij  aultrj  sod  the  stoae  and  orea  there  verj  aensiblf  hot,  even  in 
nter,  and  the  colder  Beaaona.  That  'tig  this  heat  which  eTaporatea  and  elevates 
e  water  ot  the  Abjaa,  huoying  it  np  indifferently  on  every  aide,  and  towards  all 
Tts  of  the  surface  of  the  glohe  ;  pervading  not  only  the  Gasurea  and  Inlervalla  of 
e  strata,  but  the  very  bodyes  ot  the  strata  themaelvea,  permeating  the  interstices 

the  sand,  earth  or  other  matter  whereof  they  consist,  yea  even  the  moat  firm  and 
iDse  marble  and  sandstone.  .  .  ,  That  this  vapoac  proceeds  up  directly  towards 
e  surface  of  the  globe  on  all  aides,  and  as  near  as  possible,  in  right  lines,  unless 
ipeded  and  diverted  by  the  interposition  of  strata  of  marble,  the  denser  sort  of 
lae,  or  other  like  matter,  which  is  so  close  and  compact  that  it  can  admit  it  only 

smaller  quantity,  aad  this  very  slowly  and  leisurely. 

"That  where  the  vapour  is  thua  intercepted  in  its  passage,  and  cannot  pene- 
ite  the  stratum  diametricaly,  some  of  It  glides  along  the  lowersurtaceof  it,  per- 
eating  the  horizontal  iDtervall  which  is  hetwiit  the  said  dense  stratum  and  that 
liich  lies  underneath  it.  The  rest  passes  the  interstices  of  the  mass  of  the  subja- 
nt  stiBta,  whether  they  be  of  laxer  stone,  or  of  nmrle,  or  the  like,  with  a  direc- 
m  parallel  to  the  aite  of  those  strata,  'till  it  arrives  at  their  perpendicular  inter- 
ills"  (pp.  136,  137). 

Woodward  entertained  the  idea  that  "  the  whole  terrestrial 
lobe  wae  taken  all  to  pieces  and  diBaolved  at  the  deluge." 

"That  at  length  all  this  metallick  and  mineral  matter,  both  that  which  con- 
Dued  asunder,  and  in  single  corpuscles,  and  that  which  was  amassed  and  con- 
eted  into  nodules,  subsided  down  to  the  bottom  ;  at  the  same  time  that  did  the 
lells,  teeth,  and  other  like  bodyea :  as  also  the  sand,  cole,  marie,  and  other 
atter  whereof  the  strata  of  sand-stone,  cole,  marie,  and  the  rest  are  for  the  most 
irt  composed  ;  and  so  were  included  in,  and  lodged  amongst,  that  matter.  .  .  . 
nd  the  case  of  metalls  and  minerals  being  the  same,  'tis  for  that  reason  that  in 
ime  places  we  now  get  iron,  or  vitriol,  but  no  copper  or  alum  ;  in  others  we  find 
lese,  hut  not  those  :  and  in  others  both  these  and  those,  and  perhaps  many  more. 
.  .  Thus  we  sometimes  see  whole  strata  compiled  of  metallick  and  mineral 
Ddules  :  others  of  pebles,  and  of  fiints,  without  the  interposition  of  other  matter. 
.  .  Thus  likewise  we  find  strata  consisting  almost  entirely  of  common  salt : 
:her?  of  ochre :  and  others  of  several  metalls  and  minerals,  tin,  lead,  vitriol, 
itre,  and  anlphnr  promiscuously,  withont  any  condderahle  mixinre  of  coarser 
Trestriai  matter." 

Of  the  origin  of  veins  he  speaks  in  these  words : 

"  That  the  metallick  and  minetsl  matter,  which  is  now  found  in  the  perpmduu- 
r  inUrvaUt  ot  the  strata,  was  all  of  it  originaly,  and  at  the  time  of  Ihe  deluge, 
■dged  in  the  bodyea  of  those  strata  ;  being  interspersed  or  scatter'd  in  single 
>rposcles,  amongst  the  sand,  or  other  matter  whereof  the  said  strata  mainly  con- 
st. That  it  was  tdiieed  Ihmee  and  tTanmnitttd  iiUo  Itiete  mtervalU,  since  that  time ; 
le  intervalls  themselves  not  existing  till  after  the  strata  were  formed,  and  the 
letalHck  and  mineral  matter  was  actualy  lodged  in  them  ;  they  being  only 
reaches  of  the  strata,  and  not  made  till  the  very  conclusion  of  the  catastrophe, 
le  water  thereupon  immediately  withdrawing  again  from  off  the  earth. 
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"That  the  water,  which  aacends  up  ont  of  the  Abjis,  on  all  sides  of  the  globe, 
towards  the  enrface  of  the  earth,  inceamntl;  peirading  the  pores  of  the  atnta,  I 
mean  the  intenticea  of  the  sand  or  other  matter  whereof  thej  consist,  delachea 
and  bean  along  with  it  all  such  melallick,  mineral,  and  other  corpuaclea  which 
Ije  loose  in  its  way,  and  are  withal  so  small  as  to  be  able  to  pass  those  inlentiees; 
forcing  them  along  with  it  into  the  perpendicniar  inlervalb  ;  to  which  it  nator- 
ally  directs  its  couise,  as  finding  there  a  ready  exit  and  discharge,  being  partly 
exhaled  thence  up  into  the  atmosphere,  and  partly  flowing  forth  upon  the  suibce 
of  the  earth,  and  forming  springs  and  rivers. 

"  That  the  water  which  falls  npon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  raiu,  bears  also 
some,  ibo'  a  lesser,  share  in  this  action  ;  this,  soaking  into  the  strata  which  lye 
near  the  sarbce,  straining  through  the  pores  of  them,  aud  advancing  oo  towards 
their  perpendicolar  intervalb,  bears  thither  along  with  it  all  snob  moveable  matter 
as  occurs  in  those  pores  in  much  the  same  manner  as  does  the  water  which  arises 
out  of  the  Abyss  with  only  this  difference,  that  this  passes  and  pervades  none  hut 
the  superficial  and  uppermost  strata,  whereas  the  other  permeates  also  those  which 
lye  lower  and  deeper.     (The  vadote  and  deep  underground  einmlatioiu  of  J^Mtpnjf. ) 

"  That  therefore  the  metalls  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in  the  perpendicu- 
lar intervalls  of  the  strata  do  still  grow  [to  speak  in  the  mineralogists'  phrase], 
or  receive  additional  increase  from  the  corpuscles  which  are  yet  daily  home  altrng 
with  the  water  into  them.  Nay  they  have  grown  in  like  manner  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  in  all  such  places  where  those  intervalls  are  not  already  so 
filled  that  they  cannot  receive  any  more  i  or  where  the  stock  of  metaJlick  and 
mineral  corpuscles,  originally  lodged  in  the  strata,  u  not  quite  exhausled,  and  all 
home  thither  already.  .  .  . 

"  That  the  ntetallick  and  mineial  matter  which  lyes  in  the  bodjea  of  the  strata 
does  not  grow,  .  ,  .  hut  on  the  contrary,  bath  been  diminished  and  lessened 
by  so  much  as  hath  been  conveyed  into  their  perpendicular  intervalls,  aud  as 
hath  been  brought  forth  upon  the  surhce  of  the  earth  by  aprings,  rivets,  and  ex- 
halations from  the  Abyss,  since  that  time.  That  notwithstanding  there  have  and 
do  still  liappeu,  transitions  and  removes  of  it,  in  the  solid  strata,  from  one  part  of 
the  same  stratum  to  another  part  of  it,  occasion'd  by  the  motion  of  the  vaponr 
towards  the  perpendicular  intervalls  of  these :  and  in  the  laxer  strata,  such  as 
sand,  clay,  and  the  like, /mm  iAsfoioer  ona  lo  thoievhich  lye  above  than,  and  even  to 
the  very  surface  of  Che  earth"  (pp.  208-216). 

Although  the  paragraphs  quoted  lead  ae  to  infer  that  "Wood- 
ward thought  veins  were  filled  by  the  mecbaDical  tranaportation 
of  matter  in  Btnall  graine,  yet  there  are  in  other  places  indica- 
tions that  he  also  had  an  idea  of  their  formation  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  minerals  from  solution.  Thus,  nearly  a  century  before 
"Werner  and  Hutton,  were  expressed  ideas  which  were  the  re- 
salta  of  long  and  careful  observation  and  study  which,  though 
tinged  with  the  theological  and  so-called  philosophical  doctrines 
of  the  day,  were  yet  true  to  nature  and  of  universal  application, 
and  which  strike  us  as  extremely  valuable  and  original  when 
put  in  modern  logic  and  phraseology. 
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OHN  A.  Chdrcb,  New  York  City  (communication  to  the 
retary) :  I  caanot  agree  with  all  the  dicta  of  Prof.  Posepny's 
lable  paper.  He  aayB  (page  14,  and  eee  page  74)  that 
fiBsurea  "  only  the  places  remaining  open  would  permit 
active  circulation  of  solutions  and  a  regular  deposition 
n  them."  The  idea  of  deposition  in  a  free  space  runs 
3ugh  the  whole  of  the  paper,  and  is  applied  not  only 
the  ore-deposits  of  the  vadose  circulation  but  with  equal 
formity  to  those  of  the  deep  circulation.  Such  ideas 
CQ  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  the  crushing  pressure 
ich  all  agree  must  be  found  at  depths  of  10,000  and  15,000 
;.  We  have  in  metaeomatic  replacement  an  explanation 
ore-formation  which  accords  so  well  with  the  conditions 
posable  at  great  depth  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add 
it  a  requirement  that  is  certainly  contradicted  by  those 
ditions. 

believe  I  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  ascribe  the  forma^ 
1  of  an  important  vein  (the  Comstock)  to  metasomatic  altera- 
1,  which  I  then  called  "  substitution,"  the  term  metasomasis 
ng  suggested  in  the  same  year.  The  character  of  the  Com- 
^k  ore  forbids  the  supposition  of  deposition  in  an  open  space ; 
it  is  not  quartz  but  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  fragments  of 

wall-rock.  In  the  opinion  of  experienced  men  more  than 
f  of  the  rich  ore  mined  from  the  heart  of  the  great  ore-bodies 
I  "  porphyry,"  and  at  least  the  proportion  was  great.  My 
icluaion  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Becker;  but  one  of  the  surest 
ances  which  vein-geology  has  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years 

been  the  steady  growth  of  the  idea  that  the  thickest  ore- 
lies  may  have  been  formed  by  the  replacement  of  massea  of 
ll-rock  fragments,  or  by  the  spread  of  siliceous  replacement 
m  a  narrow  crevice  through  the  walls. 
'.D  deep-seated  formations  this  method  of  deposition  is  neces- 
ily  supposed;  for  there  are  not  only  no  open  spaces  there, 
;  the  situation  is  not  even  what  I  conceived  it  to  have  been 
the  Comstock.  Nearer  the  surface  there  might  be  partings 
ich,  though  minute,  would  be  real  openings,  while  at  great 
)th  such  partings  must  be  so  closely  appressed  as  to  be  no 
re  than  mere  breaks  of  continuity. 

rhe  tendency  of  opinion  in  this  country  is  toward  metasoma- 
acting  upon  masses  of  crashed  rock  in  crevices  which  they 
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completely  fill ;  and  I  find  nothing  in  Prof.  Posepny's  paper 
which  need  cause  a  retreat  from  thia  view. 

Prof.  Posepny  appears  to  place  great  reliance  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ore  and  the  walls  encloBing  it,  and  I  Buppoee  it 
is  because  deep-seated  deposits  in  limestone  have  some  strong 
resemblances  to  those  of  the  upper  circulation,  that  he  con- 
cludes that  the  former  must  be  laid  down  in  "  spaces  of  disso- 
lution," like  some  of  the  latter.  To  me  these  facta  point  rather 
to  an  identity  of  active  agent  than  to  identical  circumstances  of 
its  action.  To  make  my  meaning  clearer  I  will  recall  some 
well-known  facts  and  theories. 

We  know  that  the  limestone  rocks,  in  proportion  to  tiieir 
amount,  carry  more  ore-bodies  than  the  siliceous  rocks,  though 
the  latter  have  actually  the  greater  number.  The  suitability 
of  limestone  for  the  deposit  of  ores  is  usually  made  to  depend 
upon  its  solubility  in  wat«r  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  soil  by  descending  waters. 
It  is  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  again  discharged, 
for  the  earth  being  a  closed  vessel  already  full  of  water  into 
which  a  new  supply  is  constantly  poured,  it  is  clear  that  as 
much  must  be  discharged  into  the  atmosphere  by  springs  aa  the 
atmosphere  supplies  by  rain.  I  find  fault  with  the  usual  view 
upon  this  subject,  which  apparently  assomes  that  the  deep 
waters  must  be  highly  charged  with  CO,  derived  from  the  sur- 
face. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  discharging 
water  must  bring  out  as  much  CO,  as  it  takes  in,  for  neither 
water  nor  gas  can  be  lessened  in  quantity  except  by  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  that  enters  into  fixed  combinationa  in 
the  rocks.  Since  the  solubility  of  gas  in  water  is  increased  by 
pressure  we  must  suppose  that  the  dissolved  CO,  remains  with 
the  water  that  absorbed  it  throughout  the  whole  range  of  cir- 
culation and  that  there  cannot  be  any  discharge  of  surface  CO, 
in  the  interior.  Yet  we  know  that  large  quantities  of  CO,  are 
discharged  from  the  earth  as  gas  not  dissolved  in  water,  besides 
that  which  is  dissolved;  and  this  gaseous  discharge  must  be  in 
excess  of  the  CO,  carried  in.  May  we  not  find  the  source  of 
this  excess  in  deep-seated  metasomatic  replacement  T 

The  operation  of  solutions  whose  composition  we  do  not 
know  can  be  judged  only  by  their  effects.  When  metasomatic 
replacement  takes  place  in  limestone  it  is  generally  assumed 
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,t  lime  carbonate  goes  iato  aolution,  while  ite  place  ie  taken 
the  ore-8ubstances,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  action  is  molecu- 

substitution  and  not  atomic ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
inge  should  begin  by  an  interchange  of  acidic  elements — 
it  SiO,  should  drive  out  CO^  Subsequent  changes  might 
Qove  the  lime  silicate  by  another  process  of  substitution, 
ce  it  is  more  soluble  than  silica;  but  the  point  is  that  CO, 
uld  be  liberated,  and  though  the  original  ore-solution  were 
e  from  CO,,  it  would  immediately  become  charged  with  that 
;nt  and  exert  the  well-known  dissolving  power  of  carbonic 
d  solutions.  In  this  way  a  solution  which  would  have  but 
ble  power  in  other  rocks  may  in  limestone  set  up  fl  chain  of 
ictiona  that  would  intensify  its  effects.  These  considerations 
d  to  interesting  conclusions. 

We  have  a  source  of  CO,  in  rocks,  however  deep-seated,  and 
iieequently  effects  may  be  produced  at  any  depth,  which 
Qulate  those  of  surface-waters,  though  probably  without  the 
eduction  of  caverns.  Since  the  mode  of  solution  is  the  same, 
i  appearance  of  the  walls  lining  an  ore-body  and  the  appear- 
ce  of  the  ore  itself  may  be  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in 
i  vadose  region. 

Limestone  contains  the  elements  for  self-destruction,  since 
e  breaking  up  of  one  lime-carbonate  molecule  may  cause  the 
lution  of  another;  and,  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
ck,  we  reach  a  possible  explanation  of  the  comparative  fre- 
eney  of  ore-bodies  in  limestone.  The  dolomites  would,  of 
urse,  present  similar  reactions. 

There  are  two  questions  which  are  distinguished,  even  in  the 
flScult  study  of  veins,  by  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over 
em.  One  is  the  selection  of  a  favored  stratum  for  ore-depo- 
ioD.  In  some  situations  the  solutions,  before  reaching  the 
■atura  of  actual  ore-deposition,  must  have  passed  several 
■ata  suitable  for  their  action,  if  they  had  possessed  from  the 
ginning  the  power  of  solution  which  they  showed  ultimately. 
believe  this  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  lateral-secre- 
m  theory  as  applied  to  Leadville.  Ore-solutions  exhibit  a 
lective  power  which  is  extraordinary  in  a  water  fully  supplied 
ith  dissolving  qualities,  but  quite  explicable  in  a  solution 
tiich  lacks  this  power.     I  suppose  it  is  impossible  at  present 

determine  why  the  rocks  now  exposed  at  Leadville  were 
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selected  for  attack  by  the  solutions ;  but  I  think  it  is  corapre- 
hensiblewhythat  action, however  extensive, should  be  localized 
by  the  development  and  actios  of  CO,  in  the  neighborhood 
where  it  began. 

An  obvious  consequence  of  these  considerations  is  that  the 
aqueous  circulation  of  the  earth  becomes,  through  the  medium 
of  metasomasis,  a  means  for  restoring  to  the  atmosphere  accu- 
mulations of  carbon  that  represent  the  organic  life  of  past 
times. 

The  second  obscure  question  is  logically  one  which  ought  to 
be  answered  before  we  discuss  the  origin  of  ore  at  all.  It  is  the 
secondary  alteration  of  already-formed  ore-depoaite.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  deep-seated  deposits  which  we  see 
are  actually  a  product  of  the  vadose  circulation.  Formed  ten 
thoasand  feet  below,  they  have  been  raised  until  they  are  now 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  during  the  immense 
period  throngh  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  surface 
circulation,  they  have  not  only  been  re-arranged  bat  may  have 
actually  lost  their  ancient  origin.  Even  the  rock  in  which  they 
were  deposited  may  have  been  removed  and  the  ore  transferred 
to  another  member  of  the  series.  StructuriU  facta  may  prove 
deep-seated  deposition,  but  actually  the  ore-bodies  we  see  are 
often  in  whole  or  in  part  hysteromorphs.  This  is  especially 
true  in  limestone  deposits.  Though  these  facts  are  well-known, 
they  do  not  exert  the  controlling  influence  npon  opinion  which 
I  think  they  deserve,  probably  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  separating  the  primary  from  the  secondary  phenomena.  No 
writer  that  I  have  seen  has  given  to  this  subject  half  the  im- 
portance which  a  mining  en^neer  must  ^ve  it. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  giving  so  much  importance 
to  CFUstification,  as  he  dcBcribes  it.  Certainly  a  banded  struc- 
ture can  arise  from  tie  replacement  of  fragments  arranged  in 
layers  by  pressure  and  friction,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways, 
and  does  not  prove  deposition  in  a  cavity,  whether  filled  by 
water  or  air.  He  has  misunderstood  me  in  saying  that  I  found 
crusts  of  quartz  alternating  with  calcite  in  the  Justice  mine 
(Comstock).  I  said  the  thick  masses  of  calcite  in  that  mine 
rested  on  a  tiiin  layer — an  inch  or  two— of  quartz  j  but  this  ia 
not  crustification  in  the  author's  sense.  My  view  of  that  oc- 
currence was  that  an  insignificant  quartz  seam,  probably  be- 
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ging  to  the  last  period  of  the  Comatock,  waa  firat  produced, 
1  that  the  calcite  was  formed  by  replacement  of  the  wall-rock 
I  later  period.  There  ia  not  the  least  evidence  of  deposition 
i  cavity.  If  there  is  crustification,  that  appearance  doeB  not 
e  the  Bignificance  which  our  author  gives  to  it. 

have  not  attempted  to  particularize  the  many  points  in 
ich  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  author ;  and  since 
remarks  have  been  rather  in  criticism,  I  desire  to  express, 
■onclusion,  my  high  appreciation  of  his  admirable  treatise. 

!.  F.  Emmonb,  "Washington,  D.  C.  (communication  to  the 
retary) :  Prof.  Posepny's  paper,  or  treatise,  as  it  rather  de- 
vea  to  be  called,  is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  theory 
ore-deposits.  His  wide  personal  observation  of  most  of  the 
)ortant  mines  in  so  many  different  parts  of  tlie  world  and 
critical  acumen  as  an  observer,  combined  with  his  long-eon- 
led  studies  of  the  subject,  give  to  his  words  an  exceptional 
hority.  Whatever  might  be  said,  therefore,  in  praise  of  his 
cle  (and  it  would  take  much  time  to  say  it  all)  would  hardly 
[  to  its  value.  But  the  very  high  quality  of  his  work  ren- 
8  any  errors  in  it  exceptionally  hurtful,  and  I  shall  therefore 
fine  my  remarks  mainly  to  what  seem  to  me  to  be  erroneous 
:;hings,  and  to  points  in  which  I  differ  with  him  cither 
oily  or  in  part  I  would  first  say,  however,  that  to  the 
ater  part  of  the  views  put  forth  in  this  paper  I  moat  heartily 
scribe,  especially  to  those  on  underground  circulation,  and 
the  great  rarity  of  ore-deposits  which  have  been  formed 
temporaneously  with  the  enclosing  rocks, 
t  is  well  known  that  for  some  years  past  there  has  been  a 
y  warm  discussion  between  Fosepny  and  Stelzner  on  the  one 
i,  and  Sandberger  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  derivation 
the  material  of  ore-deposits,  the  former  holding  to  the  as- 
sion,  the  latter  to  the  lateral-secretion  theory.  Without  at- 
ipting  to  determine  the  merits  of  either  aide  of  the  eontro- 
sy,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  without  examining 
sonally  the  deposits  in  question  and  their  geological  sur- 
nding,  one  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  views  of  either  of 
h  able  geologists  must  have  scientific  value,  whether  one  or 
other  may  be  proved  to  be  erroneous  in  a  particular  in- 
nce.     I  regret,  however,  to  see  this  controversy  brought  into 
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what  should  be  a  broad  and  impartial  diacuaaion  of  the  facts  of 
nature,  and  to  detect  in  certain  cases  what  appears  to  be  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  Prof.  Posepny  to  adopt  a  rather  forced 
construction  of  these  facta,  in  order  to  make  them  support  hie 
views  rather  than  those  of  Sandberger. 

The  Jateral-secretion  theory,  which  Posepny  ascribes  to  Sand- 
berger, is  much  narrower  than  that  which  I,  and  I  think  most 
American  geologists,  hold.  It  confines  the  derivation  of  the 
vein-contents  to  the  wall-rock  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
deposit;  whereas,  in  my  view,  a  derivation  from  rocks  within 
reasonable  proximity,  as  opposed  to  a  source  at  unknown 
depths  ("  in  the  barysphere "),  would  constitute  lateral-secre- 
tion, and  ore-bearing  currents  may  in  such  cases  have  had  an 
upward,  downward  or  lateral  motion,  according  to  differing 
local  conditions  of  rock-structure.  Prof.  Posepny  himself  ad- 
mits, in  hia  admirable  discussion  of  vadose  or  shallow  and 
deep  underground  cinsulation,  the  poaaibilitiea  of  such  lateral- 
secretion  when  he  describes  the  latter  (p.  28)  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

"The  groimd-irtiter  descends  in  the  deep  regions  alao  tbrough  the  capillaries 
of  the  rocks ;  at  n  certab  depth  it  probablj  moves  later&Uj  towards  open  con- 
duits, and  reaching  these,  it  ascends  thniugli  them  to  the  surface." 

■  The  distinction  between  the  action  of  surface  and  that  of 
deep-seated  waters  is  an  important  one  in  the  study  of  ore- 
depoaition ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Prof.  Posepny  is  justified 
in  assuming,  as  he  doea,  that  only  ascending  waters  are  capable 
of  depositing  ores.  Furthermore,  the  necessary  derivation  of 
metallic  minerals  by  these  ascending  waters  from  the  "  bary- 
sphere "  seems  too  far-fetched.  At  what  depth  the  barysphere 
will  be  found,  meaning  thereby  the  part  of  the  earth's  interior 
where  the  rocka  have  a  much  higher  specific  gravity  than  those 
that  come  under  our  observation,  is  purely  a  speculative  ques- 
lion ;  but  as  our  surface  observations  extend  over  a  thickness  in 
round  numbers  of  about  100,000  feet  of  rocks,  and  show  no 
appreciable  difference  of  specific  gravity  between  the  deeper 
and  more  shallow  rocka,  except  aueh  as  is  due  rather  to  difter- 
ent  degreea  of  denaity  than  to  heavier  mineral  constituents,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  euch  a  baryaphere  must  exist,  if  at 
all,  at  such  great  depths  ae  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  min- 
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eral-be&ring  waters.  If  such  a  zone  rich  in  heavy  metals  exists 
in  depth,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  my  own  view,  as 
expressed  in  m;  paper  read  at  this  meeting,  is  that  the  heavy 
metals  which  constitute  the  ore-deposits  were  brought  up  from 
it  into  the  onter  crust  of  the  earth  by  the  various  eruptive 
rocks,  and  were  partially  concentrated  in  certfun  parts  of  these 
eruptive  rocks  by  differentiation  during  the  proeesa  of  cooling. 
In  this  view  I  agree  with  Vogt,  whom  Prof.  Poeepny  men- 
tions (p.  147)  in  a  somewhat  slighting  manner.  I  differ 
with  Vogt,  however,  in  that  I  consider  the  greater  part  of 
our  ore-deposita,  all  certainly  that  have  come  under  my  limited 
observation,  to  be  due  to  further  concentration,  perhaps  many 
times  repeated,  both  chemical  and  mechanical;  and  I  am  en- 
tirely at  one  with  Prof.  Posepny  in  considering  their  final  con- 
centration into  their  present  form  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
circulating  waters. 

Prof.  Posepny's  belief  in  the  capabilities  of  an  ascending  cur- 
rent of  heated  waters  or  thermal  springs  seems  to  me,  in  some 
instances,  as  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  as  his  rendering 
makes  Sandberger'e  disbelief,  in  the  instances  he  cites.  He 
quotes  a  single  observation  by  Noggerath  in  1845  on  the  find- 
ing of  vertical  channels  in  limestone  8  to  S5  inches  in  diameter, 
near  Aachen,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  eaten  out  by 
the  ascending  spring-waters,  and  from  this  draws  the  wide- 
reaching  conclusion  that  ascending  waters  may  actually  force 
their  way  up  through  rock  masses  without  the  necessity  of  pre- 
existing cracks  or  channels.  Among  instances  where  he  uses 
this  explanation  to  account  for  the  formation  of  an  ore-deposit 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Laurium  (p.  1S5),  where  the 
ore-deposits  as  shown  by  the  diagrammatic  section  (Fig.  87) 
are  funnel-shaped  bodies  extending  outward  &om  the  contact 
of  flat-lying  schists  into  subjacent  and  supetjacent  limestones, 
that  is  both  upwards  and  downwards.  My  own  explanation  of 
this  section,  deduced  by  observations  in  limestone-deposits  in 
this  country,  would  be  that  the  ore-bearing  currents  circulating 
along  the  contact-planes  had  eaten  outward  into  the  more  solu- 
ble rock,  upwards  from  the  upper  contact,  and  downwards  from 
the  lower  contact.  But  Prof.  Posepny  explains  the  funnel-shape 
of  the  ore-bodies  on  the  upper  contact  as  produced  "  by  the 
pressure  of  the  ascending  eolntions,"    The  lower  contact  he 
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offers  no  explanation  for,  but  sajB  "  it  ia  perhaps  somewhat 
ideally  sketched." 

It  is  unprofitable,  however,  to  discuss  deposits  which  neither 
of  ua  have  seen ;  for  nothing  is  so  liable  to  misconception  as 
the  description  of  ore-deposits  one  has  not  seen  bj  a  person 
with  whose  qualifications  and  accuracy  of  observations  cue  is 
not  laroiliar.  This  is  shown  in  Prof.  Posepny's  remarks  upon 
the  Leadville  deposits,  in  which  he  concludes  that  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  my  views  in  regard  to  the  downward  course  of 
the  ore-bearing  solutions  were  incorrect,  because  several  mining 
engineers  have  shown  them  to  be  untenable.  It  does  not  aeem 
to  occur  to  him  that  the  views  of  a  mining  engineer  (who  is 
not  necessarily  a  geologist)  based  upon  studies  of  a  single  mine 
or  set  of  mines  would  be  of  less  value  as  applied  to  such  theo- 
retical questions  than  those  of  a  trained  geologist  who  had 
made  a  study  of  all  the  geological  conditions  and  mines  of  a 
district  Of  the  three  articles  quoted  by  him,  that  of  Mr. 
Freeland  offers  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  in  question.  Both 
this  and  Mr.  Eolker's  article  were  written  before  my  mono- 
graph was  published,  otherwise  Mr.  Rolker  would  have  found 
bis  objections  on  these  points  foreseen  and  accounted  for  there 
(p.  490). 

In  the  summer  of  1890  I  spent  nearly  two  months  at  Lead> 
ville  studying  the  recent  developments  with  the  special  purpose 
of  testing  the  correctness  of  my  former  deductions,  and  Mr. 
Blow  accompanied  me  through  the  workings  of  North  IroD 
Hill,  with  which  he  is  so  familiar.  While  I  naturally  found 
many  details  of  geological  structure  which  were  not,  and  could 
not  have  been,  correctly  represented  on  the  underground  sec- 
tions accompanying  my  report,  I  fonnd  no  reason  to  change  my 
views  of  the  manner  of  formation  of  the  ore-deposits,  and  I  con- 
vinced myself  (and  I  think  Mr.  Blow  also)  that  bis  objections 
were  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  certain  geological  phe- 
nomena. It  were  too  long  to  give  here  all  the  results  of  my 
observations,  which  X  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  my 
control  have  as  yet  prevented  me  from  publishing.  I  will  say, 
however,  as  bearing  upon  this  point,  that  in  no  case  did  I  find 
any  convincing  evidence  of  the  action  of  ascending  solutions. 
The  ore-bodies  occur  in  two  general  forms,  either  on  the  ap- 
proximately horizontal  contact-planes  of  porphyry  and  lime- 
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one,  or  along  nearly  vertical  fiBsures  crossing  the  limeBtone 
ids.  In  either  case,  wherever  the  form  of  the  ore-body  waa 
ich  as  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  probable  direction  of  the 
e-forming  currenta,  it  showed  that  they  must  have  descended, 
r  they  all  terminated  more  or  less  in  a  point  or  wedged  out 
)wnwardB. 

Before  discussing  this  further,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  my 
atement  given  in  the  monograph  (p.  379)  which  has  evidently 
ien  overlooked  or  misapprehended  by  my  critics.  I  say,  with 
gard  to  the  immediate  source  of  the  ores  : 

"1.  That  Ihej  cama  from  above.  2.  Thai  tbef  were  derived  mainly  from  tbe 
igbboriDg  emptive  rocks. 

"Bj  these  at itemeiita  it  is  not  intended  to  den;  the  powibilit;  tbat  the  mate- 
iIb  maj  ori^natly  have  come  from  great  depths,  nor  to  maintain  that  the;  were 
ceBsaril;  derived  entiielj  from  eruptive  rocks  at  present  immediatelj  in  con- 
:t  with  the  depoaiU." 

I  do  not  maintain,  as  many  have  assumed,  that  the  ore  was 
irived  from  the  white  porphyry,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able 
I  determine  what  particular  body  of  porphyry  it  came  from, 
he  objection  of  Mr.  Blow  that  it  could  not  have  come  from  the 
bite  porphyry  because  this  is  not  all  decomposed  (not  "  not  at 
1  decomposed,"  as  Prof.  Posepny  puts  it),  is  based  upon  a  mis- 
jprehenaion  of  what  constitutes  decompusition.  If  Prof, 
oaepny  will  read  the  description  of  the  eruptive  rocks  in  my 
lapter  on  rock-formaiions,  he  will  see  that  all  the  Leadville 
arphyries  are  more  or  less  decomposed  within  this  district; 
hen  Mr.  Cross  and  I  were  making  our  geological  studies  we 
ad  to  go  several  miles  away  before  we  could  find  a  specimen 
F  unaltered  white  porphyry  for  microscopical  study. 

My  contention  with  regard  to  the  ores  of  this  district,  as 
ppoaed  to  the  theoretical  views  of  Prof.  Posepny  and  those  of 
is  school,  would  not  have  been  essentially  affected,  however, 
'  it  had  been  shown  that  the  solutions  had  ascended  to  reach 
le  hcus  of  the  present  deposits.  The  fissures  across  the  lime- 
x>ne  which  gave  access  to  the  solutions  forming  the  ore-shoots 
f  North  Iron  Hill  described  by  Mr.  Blow  are,  as  I  showed  in 
ly  monograph,  faults  with  only  a  few  feet  of  displacement,  and 
an  extend  to  only  limited  depth ;  in  some  cases  their  lower 
mit  could  be  detected.  The  great  faults  which  extend  several 
loueand  feet  in  depth  are  not  ore-bearing,  except  in  so  far  as 
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ore  hae  been  dragged  into  them  in  the  movement  of  their 
walls,  one  upon  the  other.  But  the  extent  in  depth,  even  of 
these  great  faults,  muat  be  extremely  limited  as  compared  with 
the  diatanee  of  the  baryaphere.  I  believe  that  the  eraptive 
rocks  originally  brought  up  the  heavy  metals  from  the  depths 
into  the  general  region  in  which  the  ores  are  now  found.  Borne 
of  tliese  eruptives  Btill  contain  over  four  per  cent,  of  them,  in 
Bpite  of  all  the  leaching  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 
The  ore-deposits  are  concentrations  of  these  materials  by  deep 
underground  waters,  flowing  along  natural  channels,  and  de- 
positing along  those  which  admitted  a  comparatively  free  flow, 
as  compared  with  a  capillary  circulation.  Such  a  flow  may 
have  been  upward,  downward  or  lateral,  according  to  varying 
structural  conditions.  The  ascending  solutions  which  Prof. 
Posepny  contemplates,  however,  could  not  have  formed  ore- 
bodies  of  the  form  of  those  found  in  Lcadville ;  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  I  laid  stress  upon  the  evidence  of  their  proba- 
ble downward  course. 

As  regards  the  phenomena  of  "  cruetification,"  I  may  not 
have  been  explicit  enough  in  stating  its  absence.  In  my  origi- 
nal examination  I  searched  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  it.  In 
my  second  examination,  almost  entirely  in  bodies  of  unaltered 
sulphides,  I  found  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  ore  was  not 
deposited  in  pre-existing  cavities,  hut  by  metaaomatic  replace- 
ment of  the  limestone.  In  the  great  bodies  of  the  A.  Y., 
Minnie  and  adjoining  mines  not  only  could  every  detful  of  the 
granular  structure,  joints  and  cleavage  of  the  original  lime- 
stone be  detected  at  times  in  the  sulphide  ore,  but  even  the 
cracks  in  the  top  of  the  ore-body  through  which  the  ore-bear- 
ing solutions  had  descended  were  often  visible.  In  abandoned 
drifts,  where  the  limestone  dust  had  accumulated  on  the  walla, 
one  would  have  supposed  the  walls  to  be  all  limestone  until  the 
breaking  off  of  a  fresh  fragment  by  the  hammer  showed  the 
metallic  gleam  beneath. 

G.  F.  Becker,  "Washington,  D.  C.  (communication  to  the 
President  from  Newport,  R.  I.) :  The  paper  of  Prof.  Posepny 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  science  of  ore-deposits, 
and  deserves  a  more  careful  critical  discussion  than  I  am  able 
to  assist  in  giving  to  it  at  this  time,  in  the  absence  of  facilities 
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for  reference  to  authorities,  etc,  A  few  general  obaervationa, 
therefore,  must  suffice  at  present  to  indicate  my  views. 

The  theory  of  the  substitution  of  ore  for  rock  is  to  be  ac-- 
cepteiJ  only  when  there  is  definite  evidence  of  peeudomorphic, 
molecular  replacement.  Prof,  Posepny  is  very  clear  on  this 
point  (p.  13),  and  I  have  inBieted  upon  it  in  my  memoir  on 
quiekailver-depoaits  and  in  a  paper  on  quicksilver  about  to  be 
dietributed.  Prof.  Posepny  appears  to  me,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  lay  too  much  weight  upon  the  structure  which  he  calls 
*'  cruatification,"  as  indicating  exclusively  the  filling  of  open 
cavities  and  the  absence  of  replacement.  Metamorphic  pro- 
cesses are  very  frequently  accompanied  by  the  formation  of 
layers  similar  to  stratification  and  crustification,  and,  indeed, 
from  similar  causes.  Strata  are  distinguishable  only  because 
the  circumstances  of  deposition  undergo  more  or  less  marked 
variations,  and  the  banded  structure  of  agate  or  hematite  is 
also  due  to  variations  in  conditions  of  deposition  such  aa  the 
strength  of  the  solutions,  or  the  rapidity  of  their  flow,  or  tem- 
porary changes  in  the  composition  of  the  fluid.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  handed  structure  attending  metamorpbism,  as  a 
matter  of  observation  in  many  cases,  is  due  to  entirely  similar 
causes.  Thus  a  mass  of  iron  immersed  in  a  copper-solution 
will  precipitate  the  copper  as  a  laminated  mass,  unless  great 
precautions  are  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  temperature,  etc. 
In  short,  lamination  is  an  ordinary  attendant  of  processes  of 
deposition,  whether  by  replacement  or  otherwise,  whenever 
they  are  so  slow  as  to  be  subject  to  changes  of  condition. 
Hence  crustification  seems  to  me  an  insufficient  guide  to  genetic 
diagnosis. 

The  indications  of  replacement  which  I  should  rely  upon  are 
twofold :  crystalline  paeudomorphosis  and  the  irregular  enlarge- 
ment of  fissures  in  the  replaced  mass.  Of  the  latter.  Prof, 
Posepny  gives  a  good  illustration  (Fig.  85).  As  for  pseudo- 
morphosis,  it  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  work  of  Mr. 
Emmons  and  of  J.  S,  Curtis,  for  it  appears  to  be  thoroughly  well 
established  that  galena  forms  pseudomorphs  after  calcite ;  and, 
therefore,  the  theory  of  replacement  of  limestone  which  they 
advocate  is,  to  say  the  least,  possible.  The  studies  of  these  ob- 
servers at  Leadville  and  Eureka  tend  to  show  that  replacement 
has  been  the  chief  process ;  but  bo  far  as  I  can  recall  their  re- 
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marks  thej  do  not  assert  the  entire  abseace  of  deposition  in 
pre-existing  openings ;  bo  that  even  if  crustificatioD  were  an  in- 
■fallible  sign  of  filling,  the  detection  of  crusts  (Posepny,  p.  114) 
would  not  invalidate  their  position.  Another  objection  to  Mr. 
Emmons's  views  is  expressed  by  Prof.  Posepny  in  the  sentence 
(p.  109),  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  metasomatic  processes 
could  produce  such  pronounced  ore-shoots  as  those  described  at 
Leadville."  I  cannot  share  this  view,  for  replacement,  like  so- 
lution, must  occur  along  fissures  or  channels,  and  metasomatic 
ore-bodies  will  present  analogies  in  form  to  the  open  spaces  of 
caves  of  solution. 

It  seems  substantially  certain  that  open  cavities  in  limestones 
can  form  only  above  the  permanent  water-level  of  a  country, 
since  in  such  a  country  the  water  below  this  level  must  be  ap- 
proximately saturated  with  calcium  carbonate.  On  the  other 
hand,  replacement  may  take  place  at  any  depth.  Now,  in  the 
Great  Basin,  the  Tertiary  and  Early  Quaternary  were  very  wet 
periods,  and  if  the  Eureka  limestones  have  been  excavated  by 
surface  waters,  the  excavation  and  subsequent  ore-deposition, 
according  to  Prof  Posepny's  view,  must  be  crowded  into  the 
late  Quaternary.  The  present  precipitation  of  that  re^on 
would  seem  insufficient  to  bring  about  much  cave-formation, 
while  a  greater  precipitation  would  raise  the  water-level.  Thus, 
so  far  as  Eureka  goes,  the  hypothesis  of  subsequent  filling 
raises  distinct,  though  perhaps  not  insuperable,  difficulties  as  to 
the  formation  of  the  cavities. 

The  foregoing  notes  should  be  reinforced  by  examples  and 
citations  which  I  cannot  now  furnish. 

F.  M.  F.  Cazin,  Hoboken,  N.  J. :  If  I  venture  to  add  a  few 
lines  to  Prof  F.  Posepny's  treatise  on  the  genesis  of  ore-de- 
posits, my  justification  is  derived  from  practical  work  done  and 
consequent  opportunities  enjoyed  in  a  region  to  which  the 
learned  author  personally  has  remained  a  stranger,  and  of 
which  in  existing  literature  no  such  account  is  available  aa 
would  afford  to  him  the  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  his  the- 
ories really  presented  by  the  re^on  itseltj  to  a  degree  of  im- 
portance beyond  any  other  mentioned  by  him, 

The  region  to  which  I  refer  furnishes  a  demonstration  of  the 
senogenous   origin  of  ore-deposits,  heretofore  considered  aa 
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diogenous,  which  I  may  properly  call  gigantic,  and  which  is 
squalled  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as  far  as  known.  I 
■efer  to  the  region  so  tersely  described  by  James  Douglas 
Trails.,  xix.,  694)  in  these  words; 

"  In  the  Appalachian  chain  from  Vermont  to  Georgia  there 
ire  imbedded  in  the  crystalline  schiste  large  masses  of  pyrites, 
lome  consisting  of  ordinary  bisulphide  of  iron  but  most  of  them 
)f  pyrrhotite,  and  all  carrying  more  or  less  copper." 

There  is,  on  the  long  stretch  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Douglas 
night  have  truly  said  "  from  Canada  and  Maine  ")  to  Georgia, 
10  older  mine,  and  none  with  more  important  development  on 
;he  ore-deposits  thus  described,  than  that  which  has  been  called 
jy  State-legislative  act  "  the  Vermont  Copper  Mine."  Its  hia- 
;ory  began  before  the  world  knew  about  copper  on  the  shore 
>f  Lake  Superior.  Tor  many  years  it  produced  at  the  rate  of 
1,500,000  pounds  of  copper  per  annam,  and,  with  adequate  im- 
srovements,  could  do  so  to-day.  I  have  seen  its  developments 
)n  a  deposit  dipping  24°  N.E.  to  a  distance  of  2350  feet  from 
;he  surface,  and  to  a  vertical  depth  below  sea-level  of  several 
aundred  feet,  the  lateral  expansion  of  stopes  ranging  between 
50  and  350  feet.  Having  been  connected  with  this  mine  from 
jarly  in  1882  to  June  of  1888, 1  have  had  opportunity  to  search 
for  the  origin  of  the  ore-body  there  exploited. 

Having  discovered  unmistakable  local  evidence  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  such  origin,  it  remained  to  ascertain  the  identity  or 
aniformity  of  effect  from  identical  causes  or  other  deposits  fall- 
ing under  the  description  above  quoted ;  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
2nlt  to  establish  such  identity  and  harmony. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  mites  in  a  northerly  direction  another 
[nine  in  the  same  geological  position,  at  Corinth,  offered  evi- 
lence  leading  to  the  same  conclusions,  and  in  a  southern  direc- 
ion  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  the  Strafford  mines,  and  at  a 
^rther  distance  of  sixteen  miles  the  Pompanoosuc  mine,  all 
similarly  situated,  demonstrated  the  same  effects  under  similar 
causes.  And  a  visit  to  many  other  localities  within  the  Hu- 
conian  Appalachian  region  could  confirm  only  the  conclusions 
x>  which  the  observations  in  the  Vermont  mine  had  been  lead- 
ing me. 

Except  as  to  dip,  topography  and  shape  of  workings.  Fig,  56 
in  Prof.  Posepny's  paper  might  well  serve  as  the  image  of  the 
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Vermont  ore-deposit,  repreaented  on  a  vertical  plane  along  its 
dip.  And  Figs.  54  and  55  may  well  serve  as  a  representation 
of  honzontal  and  vertical  planes,  as  they  are  seen  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Vermont,  Corinth  and  Straflbrd  mines,  where 
the  designs  shown  in  these  figures  not  only  occur  in  dimensions 
varying  from  a  few  fathoms  to  many  hundreds  of  fathoms,  but 
also  in  varying  material.  In  the  mine,  this  consists  of  the  sul- 
phides of  iron  and  copper,  and  outside  and  at  distant  points 
therefrom,  in  an  admixture  of  carbon-matter  (graphite)  in  the 
country-rock.  This  rock  is  a  micaceous  schist,  the  graphitic 
part  varying  in  proportion  from  a  mere  trace  to  100  per  cent, 
becoming  marketable  plumbago  in  many  localities,  though  with- 
out sufficient  extent,  as  a  rule,  for  exploitation. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  similarity  of  design  between  sulphide  and 
carbon  admixtures  in  the  rock  alone  that  my  conclusions  were 
built,  as  a  description  of  the  mine  will  further  show. 

In  their  lateral  expansion  the  ore-stopes  in  the  Vermont  mine 
present  a  figure  very  similar  to  the  one  presented  in  Prof.  Po- 
sepny's  Fig.  93,  if  the  longitudinal  extent  be  assumed  aa  2350 
feet,  with  the  lower  part  broadened.  But  similar  figurations 
are  also  presented  on  a  smaller  scale,  where  in  quarries  the  rock 
is  laid  bare  on  one  of  its  dark  seams. 

The  roof  and  floor  of  the  Vermont  ore-deposits  are  virtually 
impenetrable  to  water;  the  mine  at  1000  feet  vertical  depth 
being  dry.  But  there  is  uncovered  at  a  distance  of  a  few  hua- 
dred  feet  from  the  outcrop  an  almost  vertical  crosa-fisaure  or 
fault  (without  perceptible  faulting),  filled  with  calcareous  spar 
containing  sparsely  distributed  small  seams  of  galena,  which 
croBB-fissure  allows  a  few  hundred  gallons  of  water  a  day  to 
percolate  into  the  workings.  Some  of  this  water  finds  its  exit 
through  an  abandoned  adit.  Where  it  reaches  the  surface, 
and  where  its  flow  is  slow,  allowing  evaporation,  it  deposits  a 
slime  of  virgin-white  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  as  it  passes  down 
into  the  valley,  it  deposits  for  miles  a  mixture  of  carbonates 
of  lime  and  iron,  giving  to  the  creek-beds  their  peculiar  coat- 
ing of  color,  as  a  result  of  atmospheric  reduction  of  the  iron 
carbonate. 

The  ore  of  the  Vermont  in  its  mineral  character  has  one 
main  peculiarity,  which  is  common  to  the  deposits  as  described 
from  Canada  to  Virginia  and  Georgia,  namely,  that  quantita- 
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ve  analyeis  shows  neither  the  figures  required  to  constitute 
le  one  of  its  components  as  ferro-sulphide,  nor  those  required 
I  show  it  as  ferri-sulphide,  these  figures  varying  all  the  way 
;tween  those  applying  to  FeS  and  those  applying  to  FeS^ 

The  structure  of  the  ore  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  graphitic 
ick,  with  the  same  variations  in  the  ore  ae  to  contents  in  sul- 
fides, as  there  are  in  the  country-rock  as  to  contents  in  carbon- 
atter.  That  in  no  case  I  have  met  with  a  nucleus  of  carbon 
I  a  body  of  sulphides,  I  have  attributed  to  a  full  completion 
r  the  metamorphosis. 

Yet  another  feature  is  common  to  the  ores  of  the  described 
Bposits.  For  a  long  distance  on  the  northern  part  of  these 
)ntinental  deposits,  wherever  they  occur  in  the  Huronian 
ihists,  their  ores  carry  nickel  in  proportions  varying  from  a 
lere  trace  in  the  copper-metal  made  therefrom  to  an  available 
srcentage  in  the  ore  itself. 

Although  much  disinclined  to  draw  generalizing  conclusions 
om  isolated  geognostic  phenomena,  I  claim  juBtilication  in  the 
»8e  at  hand  for  the  following  conclusions,  because  the  evidence 

such  as  repeats  itself  on  a  large  area,  and  once  understood 
resses  itself  upon  our  attention,  so  as  to  be  no  longer  ignored : 

1.  The  iron  and  copper  sulphides  occurring  in  the  Huronian 
■ystalline  schists  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  American 
>ntinent  have  locally  displaced  carbonaceous  matter,  where 
lulting  of  strata  aided  water-circulation,  such  wat«r  containing 
ilphate  salts  of  the  metals  in  solution. 

2.  The  metamorphic  action  of  absorbing  mineral  carbon  and 
F  setting  free  CO,  is  continuous  to  the  present  day. 

3.  The  product  of  such  action  extending  below  sea^level 
eing  observable  in  lines  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast-line  of 
a  entire  continent,  and  showing  equal  peculiarities  in  com- 
osition  on  the  entire  line,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  oceanic 
Jtion. 

It  is  true  that  the  ocean  of  our  period  evinces  the  presence 
f  copper  only  by  its  presence  in  maritime  organisms.  But 
'hen,  on  the  shores  of  a  once  existing  Triaesic  sea  we  find  em- 
edded  in  massive  but  porous  sand-rock  an  entire  palm-vegeta- 
on,  that  has  turned  into  copper-glance,  as  my  eyes  have  seen 
;  (compare  p.  131  of  Prof.  Posepny's  paper),  then  we  may  well 
esume  the  presence  of  a  perceptible  quantity  of  copper  in  a 
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Triassic  sea,  tliough  not  Deceesarilj  sufficient  to  destroy  animal 
life.  It  is  even  a  matter  pf  time  only  for  an  ocean  like  the  one 
of  oar  own  period  to  provide  Pecillopora  and  Heteropora  corals 
with  their  copper,  or  to  be  the  means  of  metamorphosis  of  car- 
bon-deposits into  copper-aulphides  in  part ;  the  percentage  of 
copper  in  these  depoaits  being  in  general  not  above  three  per 
cent,  of  the  deposits  as  a  whole. 

I  find  a  further  justification  for  stating  these  facts  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  they  lead  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
learned  author,  although  mentioning  the  occurrence  of  graphite 
in  crystalline  schists,  does  not  mention  that  this  graphite  any- 
where accounts  for  the  ori^n  of  ore-beds. 

The  description  of  the  Sudbury  ore-bede  deals  with  a  case 
far  more  complicated  than  those  considered  by  me,  because 
there  Huronian  strata  similar  to  those  met  at  the  difiereot 
mines  in  the  Appalachians  have  been  disturbed  by  more  recent 
dioritic  eruptions,  which  subjected  the  pre-existing  ore-beds  to 
a  new  partial  or  second  metamorphosis,  by  which  the  true  state 
of  afiairs  is  very  materially  obscured,  misleading  the  describers 
into  the  nntenable  assumptions,  so  justly  controverted  by  the 
learned  author.  Had  he  been  informed  of  the  facta,  as  I  have 
described  them  above,  the  author  of  this  eminently  interestiDg 
and  progressive  essay  on  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits  would  have 
been  able  to  knock  the  last  crutch  from  under  the  theory  of  an 
eruptive  origin  of  the  ore-deposits  at  Sudbury  and  elsewhere  in 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Huronian  period. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  furnish,  on  another  point,  informar 
lion  for  which  Prof.  Posepny  apparently  calls  (p.  182). 

A  few  months  only  after  my  report  on  the  Nacimiento  copper- 
occurrence  was  published,  with  the  conaent  of  those  interested, 
in  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  Aug.  7  and  14, 1880,  the 
United  States  surveyors,  who  were  commissioned  by  the  Sor- 
veyor-General  of  New  Mexico  to  survey  the  twenty-one  mining 
claims  described  by  me,  were  driven  oflF  these  claims  by  a 
nomerous  band  of  jumpers,  who  had  swarmed  into  those  parts 
as  the  usual  avant-garde,  indicating,  as  stormbirds  the  storm, 
the  approach  of  a  new  railroad  line  in  those  remote  parts.  To 
reinstate  the  legitimate  owners  either  brutal  force  or  litigation 
had  to  be  employed.  The  ill-succees  of  other  copper-enterprises 
in  New  Mexico,  though  quite  foreign  to  all  natural  conditione. 
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lueed  them  to  resort  to  neither.  "When,  in  1891,  I  agaiu 
sited  the  upper  Rio  Grande  valley,  I  found  on  the  platform 
■  the  railroad-station  at  Bernalillo,  N.  M.,  about  a  car-load  of 
le  precise  ctiprified  palm-vegetation  formerly  described  by  me, 
lowing  that  there  had  survived  some  activity  at  Naeimiento ; 
lit,  as  stated  in  my  first  report,  profitable  operations  are  poasi- 
le  only  od  a  scale  like  that  on  which  lead  is  obtained  from  a 
milar  aand-rock  at  Mechernich  in  Rhenish  Prussia. 


discussion  at  the  Virginia  Beach  Meeting,  February,  1894, 
Including  Communications  Subsequently  Received. 

T.  A.  KicRARD,  Denver,  Colorado  (communication  to  the 
ecretary) :  The  paper  of  Professor  Posepny  was  printed  so 
aort  a  time  before  the  Chicago  meeting  that  it  could  not  re- 
eive  at  that  meeting  the  thorough  discussion,  based  upon  care- 
il  study,  which  its  great  importance  and  value  deserved.  In 
le  remarks  which  I  made  on  that  occasion,  I  could  do  little 
lore  than  express,  with  others,  our  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
uthor  for  this  admirable  treatise  on  a  subject  of  such  general 
nd  permanent  interest.  Further  examination  of  it  has  con- 
rmed  the  opinion  that  its  appearance  marks  an  epoch,  pai^ 
icularly  in  this  country,  in  the  study  of  ore-deposits  and  their 
rigin,  and  has  led  me  to  feel  that  our  appreciation  of  it  will  be 
icst  expressed  in  aiding  its  purpose  and  widening  its  usefulness 
ly  the  free  contribution  of  facts  and  interchange  of  views  which 
t  invites. 

I  have,  elsewhere,*  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
lew  names  introduced  in  this  paper ;  and  it  has  seemed  to  me, 
ilso,  that  the  classification  of  ore-deposits,  which  it  proposes,  is 
mnecessarily  complicated.  From  the  stand-point  of  a  mining 
engineer,  we  have  had,  in  my  judgment,  no  classification  more 
jractical  and  sensible  than  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Ra^'mond, 
wenty-five  years  ago  (outlined  on  page  7  of  Professor  Posepny's 
japer).  If  any  modification  of  it  he  permissible,  I  would  sug-' 
jest  the  following : 

*  Eng.  and  Mm.  Jour. 
14 
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I.  Surface-Deposits. 

A.  Due  to  mechanical  agencies. 

B.  Due  to  chemical  agencies. 
II.  Inclosed  Deposits. 

A.  Bedded. 

a.  Contemporaneous,  in  ori^n,  with  country-rock. 

b.  Subaequent,  in  origin,  to  country-rock. 

B.  Not  bedded. 

a.  Due  to  dialocation. 

b.  Due  to  impregnation. 

Surface-deposits  have  no  regular  form,  and  are,  therefore, 
distinguished  primarily  by  their  origin.  Class  A  would  be 
typified  by  gold-bearing  placers,  and  Claae  B  by  deposits  of 
bog  iron-ores. 

"When  we  come  to  incloaed  deposite,  we  find  an  extreme 
complexity;  but,  we  readily  recognize  that  some  are  conform- 
able to  the  bedding  of  the  country-rock,  while  others  are  inde- 
pendent of  it.  We  can  further  distingnish  those  which  are  of 
contemporaneous  origin,  such  as  the  coal-beds,  from  those 
which  were  formed  after  the  deposition  of  the  eountry-roofc. 
To  this  class  belong  ore-deposits  which  have  replaced  beds  of 
limestone ;  and  another  pretty  example  is  afibrded  by  the  Ben- 
digo  saddle-reefe,  which  are  conformable  to  the  anticlinal  curves 
of  the  country-rock,  but  were  clearly  formed  after  both  the 
original  sedimentation  and  the  subsequent  folding. 

Among  the  non-bedded  deposits  there  is  no  limit  to  diversity 
of  structure  and  of  origin.  "We  recognize,  however,  that  the 
fissure-veina  which  cut  across  the  bedding,  but  retmn  a  definite 
position  due  to  their  formation  along  lines  of  original  disloca- 
tion, may  be  distinguished  from  the  irregular  impreguatJona, 
due  as  much  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  couutry-rock 
as  to  its  structure.  These  two  types,  however,  are  forever  in- 
termingled. It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  an  ore-deposit  has  not 
some  features,  however  faint,  of  form  and  structure  dependent 
upon  those  of  the  country-rock,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
,not  often  that  a  fisaure-vein  is  found  which  does  not  exhibit,  in 
places,  a  lack  of  definition,  due  to  metamorphic  action  upon  its 
inclosing  walls. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  origin  of  fissures,  Prof.  Posepny  has 
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led  upon  a  point  which  has  been  the  fluhject  of  frequent 
te.  I  fully  believe  that  dielocation  accompanies  the  forma- 
of  a  fiesure,  and  that  a  movement  of  its  walls  is  often 
;ed  by  slickeneides  and  Btrise.  Yet,  this  has  been  que*- 
d  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  Institute  who  are  known 
1  both  accurate  and  experienced  observers.  The  question 
lue  is  a  vital  one,  if  we  desire  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
i  of  formation  of  mineral  veins.  It  has  been  denied  that 
itriee  and  slickensides  observed  upon  the  walls  of  lodes 
)sarily  prove  that  movement  has  taken  place ;  but  it  has 
r  been  clearly  shown  what  other  agency  did  form  them. 
John  A.  Church  has  discussed  this  matter  in  a  most  in- 
ting  way,*  and  has  pointed  out  that  slickeneides  may  be 
ed,  not  only  by  rubbing  but  also  by  "  deformation,  as 

I  a  plastic  substance  like  clay  is  forced  through  an  open- 
and  again  by  deposition  in  fine  parallel  lines,  Eecently, 
Daubrfee  has  experimentally  proved  that  gases  under  high 
ure  are  capable  of  producing  etrise  upon  rock-surfaces. f 
true  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  strise  and  slicken- 
,  but  I  look  upon  the  two  as  the  work  of  the  same  agency. 
ic  former  case  we  have  coarse  rubbing  due  to  large  par- 
I,  and  in  the  latter,  fine  polishing  due  to  minute  particles, 
e  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  certain  structures  are  called 
,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  causes  other  than  those  usually 
osed  to  produce  strire  and  blickensides.  As  I  write  I  have 
•e  me  a  large  piece  of  rock,  the  surface  of  which  exhibits 
parallel  lines,  which,  at  the  mine  (the  Hillside,  in  Yavapai 
ty,  Arizona),  were  called  strire.  The  rock  was  part  of  the 
g  of  a  cavity  found  in  the  hanging-wall  of  the  lode,  which 
irsed  a  quartzose  talc-schist   Its  surface  has  been  coveredj 

series  of  siliceous  coatings,  doubtless  deposited  by  the 
iral-bearing  waters  which  circulated  over  it.     The  precipi- 

II  took  place  along  certain  parallel  lines,  probably  marking 
lirection  of  flow  of  the  circulating  waters,  and  the  resulting 
arance  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  example  of  a  variety 

ng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  April  30,  June  11  and  18,  1892. 

:«U.   Soc  Qld.  de  fVance,  3  aerie,  Feb.,  1891,  t.  xix.,  p.  313.     Omp.  rend. 

,  t  cii.,  B&nces  du  'ii  Nov.  et  4  Dec.,  1890.     CompL  read.  AiMd.,  t.  cxii., 

idnl9  Jan.,  1891. 

a  ahown  by  viewiag  the  broken  edges  of  specimeoa. 
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of  craatification,  but,  coming  ae  it  does  from  a  lenticular  hole, 
cannot  have  been  due  to  rubbing  caused  by  faulting. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  1),  reproduced  fi*om  a 
sketch  made  underground,  the  cavity  above  referred  to  is 
marked  A.  There  are  two  others,  B  and  F,  of  the  same  kind. 
D  is  a  seam  6  inches  thick,  of  white  taleoae  gouge,  lining  the 
footwall,  and  separating  it  from  C,  which  is  the  lode  itself. 


The  latter  is  15  to  18  inches  wide,  and  consists  of  quartz,  iron- 
pyrites,  zinc-blende,  and  a  little  galena,  very  much  intermingled, 
and  carrying  gold  and  silver  in  almost  equal  proportions.  The 
lode  itself  reproduces  to  a  noticeable  extent  the  structure  of  the 
country-rock  which  it  has  replaced.  The  cavities  in  the  hang- 
ing-wall are  also  surrounded  by  talc-aehiat,  which  is  mineral- 
ized to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  "low-grade  ore."  The 
vein  cuts  clear  through  the  foliation,  nearly  horizontal,  of  the 
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alc-Bchist,  and  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock,  while  moBt 
narked  in  C,  extends  to  a  varying  distance  on  either  side. 

Not  infrequently  the  quartz  of  a  lode  has  Btriated  markings 
ivhieh  are  but  the  negative  of  those  occurring  on  the  wall- 
■ock.*  In  such  eases  the  quartz  is  sometimes  entirely  solid 
ind  unbroken,  suggesting  that  it  was  deposited  upon  the  pr&- 
Mously  striated  surface,  and  that  it  has  not  only  replaced  the 
iubstance  but  also  reproduced  the  atructure  of  the  rock  once 
ncloBcd  by  the  fiaBure-walls.  On  the  other  hand,  one  instance 
nay  be  cited  where  it  seema  necessary  to  suppose  that  move- 
ment took  place  subsequently  to  the  deposition  of  the  quartz. 
A.t  the  1800-foot  level  in  the  Great  Extended  Hustler's  minef 
it  Bendigo,  Australia,  the  quartz  lying  against  the  hanging- 
vall  of  the  reef  exhibited  a  surface  as  smooth  as  polished 
vory,  but  distinctly  grooved,  and  also  marked  with  fine,  dark 
inee,  parallel  to  the  grooves.  The  latter  had,  I  believe,  an 
>rigin  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  striEe,  while  the  dark  lines 
s-ere  due  to  the  grinding  of  particles  of  pyrite  observable  in 
;he  quartz.  Though  this  quartz  seemed  to  the  eye  as  hard  as 
idamant,  it  would  readily  crumble  away  when  pressed  between 
;he  fingers.  It  had  been  crushed  to  the  consistency  of  com- 
non  table-salt,  which,  save  for  the  presence  of  occasional  erya- 
ala  of  pyrite,  and  for  its  highly  polished  surface,  it  much  re- 
lembled. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  accepting  the  occurrence  of  clay, 
itrife  and  slickensides  as  necessary  evidence  of  faulting,  because 
;hey  are  occasionally  absent  where  movement  may  be  supposed 
,0  have  taken  place.  In  such  instances,  it  ia  reasonable  to  in- 
er  that  they  have  been  destroyed  by  agencies  identical  with 
:hoBe  to  which  the  lode-formation  ia  due,  namely,  the  replace- 
nent  of  country-rock,  often  in  a  crushed  and  shattered  con- 
litioD,  by  ore,  through  the  metamorphie  action  of  percolating 
iolutions. 

There  is  a  fanciful  notion  current  among  miners  that  a 
imooth  wall  and  a  thick  gouge  are  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a 
Droductive  *'  true  fissure-vein."  Experience  does  not  confirm 
;hia  belief.     A  defined  wall  and  a  soft  seam  of  clay  are  natu- 

•  Instances  ot  Buch  are  to  be  Been  io  the  gold-qusrti  veins  of  Calitomia. 
t  Bee  Trara.,  Tol.  zx.,  512,  et  »eq. 
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rally  welcome  to  the  miner,  because  tbey  facilitate  the  actaal 
breaking  down  of  the  vein-stuff;  but  they  are  no  more  charac- 
teristic of  productive  than  of  barren  lodes. 

The  irregularity  in  the  dip  of  some  veins  has  been  cited  as 
disproving  the  poasibility  of  their  formation  along  linea  of 
feulting.  Occasionally  mine-workings  show  that  the  dip  of  a 
vein  is  reversed ;  and  the  formation  of  the  fracture  which  it 
occupies  cannot  be  referred  to  a  continnous  line  of  movement, 
because  that  would  have  involved  the  shearing-off  of  the  oppos- 
ing angle.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  nor  do  facts  sug- 
gest, that  lodes  are  generally  formed  along  continuous  or  single 
lines  of  movement.  Ab  Prof.  Posepny  has  well  shown,  it  is 
the  study  of  the  circulation  of  underground  waters  which 
affords  the  key  to  much  that  is  perplexing  in  ore-deposition. 
In  Bu«h  cases  as  are  here  referred  to,  it  is  rational  to  suppose 
that  the  mineralizing  solutions  searched  out  the  easiest  way 
which  ofiered  itself.  They  did  not  necessarily  percolate  along 
a  single  definite  strmght  line  of  fissuring,  but  often  deviated 
from  it,  whenever  it  afibrded  s  less  ready  passage  than  was 
offered  by  other  fractures  which  united  with  it  or  crossed  it 
An  instance  which  occurs  to  me  as  I  write,  is  furnished  by  the 
Seven-Thirty  mine  at  Silver  Plume,  Colorado.  The  lode  con- 
sists of  a  system  of  veins  carrying  rich  silver-ore,  the  most 
prodactive  of  which  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  mine. 
It  rarely  has  any  considerable  width ;  it  is  often  only  a  thread 
traversing  the  coarsely  crystalline  granitoid  gneiss  and  porphy- 
ritic  microcline  granite  of  the  re^on.  At  the  third  level,  about 
280  feet  from  the  surface,  there  is  a  very  marked  irregularity 
in  the  course  of  the  vein,  presenting  some  interesting  features, 
which  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  2)  will  help  to  explain. 

From  the  shaft  eastward  for  several  hundred  feet  (A  to  B) 
the  vein  carries  ore;  but  its  width  is  small  and  irregular.  The 
lode  widens  rapidly  at  B,  where  it  also  meets  with  a  sudden 
deviation  in  its  course.  At  a  first  glance,  this  looks  very  much 
like  a  fault,  but  subsequent  examination  will  correct  such  a 
view.  The  fissure  continues  in  a  straight  line  from  K  to  L, 
after  the  ore  has  swerved  to  the  south.  Instead  of  maintaining 
its  eastward  course,  the  ore  is  disposed  in  two  cross-veins,  CD 
and  EF,  nearly  at  right  angles  with  that  course,  which  unite 
with  a  fissure,  MQ,  similar  in  character  and  parallel  in  strike 
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that  from  which  they  sprung,  AL,  Both  AL  and  MQ  are 
ntinnous  bo  far  as  they  have  been  followed  in  the  mine- 
jrkinga.  The  walls  are  well-marked,  even  after  they  cease  to 
close  ore.  The  cross-veina  CD  and  EF  lack  well-defined 
lUTidaries.  The  western  branch,  CD,  is  a  streak,  about  8 
chee  wide,  carrying  ore  of  a  tenor  of  300  ounces  of  silver  per 
n,  while  the  eastern  branch,  EF,  is  larger,  about  1  foot  wide, 
id  carries  ore  of  lower  grade,  about  100  ounces  per  ton.  The 
cter  is  accompanied  by  much  more  galena  than  the  former, 
le  distance  between  the  two  is  10  feet;  their  length  is  44 
at  The  country  separating  them  is  not  noticeably  altered  or 
ineralized. 

This  is  not  an  instance  of  faulting ;  the  ore  is  found  in  con- 
ction  with  a  system  of  fractures  AB,  CD,  EF  and  MQ,  the 


Fig.  2 
SEVEN  THIRTY  MINE,  COLORADO. 

,ried  structure  and  arrangement  of  which  modified  the  circu- 
tion  of  mineralizing  solutions,  and  so  brought  about  the  ir- 
gularity  in  the  deposition  of  the  various  minerals  comprising 
e  ore.  The  mineralizing  waters  met  with  diverse  conditions, 
-om  A  to  B  the  fissure  was  tight,  and  its  boundaries  were 
stinct,  limiting  the  circulation  to  a  narrow  channel ;  hence  a 
lall  streak  of  ore  was  found.  At  B  the  shattering  of  the 
untry-rock  accompanying  the  formation  of  the  cross-frac- 
rea,  CD  and  EF,  offered  facilities  for  the  ready  penetration 
the  solutions  and  for  chemical  interchangea.  From  C  to  D 
id  from  E  to  F  the  irregular  fracture  across  the  foliation  of 
e  country-rock  produced  irregular  but  rich  streaks  of  ore, 
n  meeting  with  the  other  main  line  of  fissure  the  solutions 
;iun  found  well-defined  boundaries  which  put  a  check  to  the 
etaraorphic  replacement  of  the  country-rock,  and  it  was  not 
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till  Mhe  conditions  changed  (at  O),  that  a  notable  width  of  oro 
waa  again  deposited. 

Many  supposed  faults  found  in  miue-workingfi  are  really  of 
this  character.  There  has  been  a  deviation  in  the  course,  and 
a  marked  diminution  or  increase  in  the  amount  of  ore-deposi- 
tion, because  the  mineralizing  solutions  have  circulated  along 
those  fractures  which  presented  the  easiest  passage  and  offered 
the  conditions  most  favorable  to  chemical  interchanges. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  striae,  slickensides  and  clay-seama, 
I  must  say,  that  while  the  questioning  of  accepted  theories  is 
wholesome,  and  the  views  quoted  above  deserve  respectful  con- 
sideration, it  seems  to  me  that  observed  facte  warrant  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  these  phenomena  have  usually  been  produced 
by  the  rubbing  of  two  faces  of  rock  which  have  undergone 
movement ;  and  I  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who  consider 
that  the  ordinary  explanation  is  far-fetched.  "We  know  that 
the  rock-formationa  of  the  upper  earth  have  undergone  move- 
ment, for  this  is  proved  by  all  geological  investigation.  Further, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  movement  among  beds 
of  rock  of  unequal  flexibility  must  cause  some  to  break.  Facta 
confirm  such  a  belief.  Again,  every  break  must  be  coincident 
with  a  movement:  for  a  fracture  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
until  made  evident  by  movement  however  slight.  At  any  rate 
a  fracture  unaccompanied  by  movement  would  not  give  the  re- 
lief required  by  a  series  of  beds  exposed  to  such  strain  as  ne- 
cessitated a  rapture.  Such  movement  must  be  accompanied  by 
friction,  due  to  the  tendency  to  smooth  down  the  irregularities 
of  the  two  opposing  rock-faces.  "Where  movement  has  once 
occurred,  a  line  of  less  resistance  is  established,  and  a  repetition 
of  movement  is  likely.  The  result  is  to  break  small  particles 
from  off  projecting  points  aud  so  form  a  dust  which  water 
makes  into  mud  or  clay,  also  to  scratch  the  surfaces  in  contact, 
forming  strife,  and  to  polish  them,  forming  slickensides.  Why 
therefore  deny  the  probability,  even  the  necessity,  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  why  endeavor  to  ^ve  to  the 
markings  of  rocks  underground  an  origin  other  than  the  one 
which  would  certMnly  be  ascribed  to  them  if  they  were  found 
on  rocks*  at  the  surface  ? 

*  No  one  qiieetioDa,  for  inataace,  that  the  Bcratc)uug  seen  on  boulden  from  m 
glacial  monine  are  tbe  leault  of  rubbing  due  to  moTement. 
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The  pages  which  Prof.  Poaepny  devotes  to  an  inquiry  into 
le  conditioDB  governing  the  flow  of  underground  waters  are 
Tiong  the  most  valuable  of  his  treatise.  His  explanatioiiB  will 
3  much  to  clarify  our  conceptions  of  the  mode  of  behavior  of 
ttderground  waters,  and  will  doubtless  suggest  further  inquiry  . 
I  the  game  direction.  The  word  "  circulation  "  is  the  key  to 
le  whole  matter.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  apeak  of  de- 
:ending,  lateral  and  ascending  currents,  as  though  the  one  ad- 
2ctive  would  cover  the  manner  of  movement  of  all  mineral 
>1utions.  An  ascending  flow  was  supposed  to  have  formed 
lis  lode,  descending  that  one,  while  others  again,  steering  a 
liddle  course,  have  imagined  that  ore-formations  derived  their 
rigin  from  solutions  having  a  lateral  flow.  In  each  case  a  nar- 
3w  view  of  the  subject  is  both  unphilosophic  and  unscientific  ; 
.  has  too  often  been  the  obstacle  to  progress  in  this  branch  of 
eology.     One  great  fact  confronts  us,  and  that  is  circulation. 

The  distinguished  author  is  himself  carried  away  by  his 
rejudices,  and  in  the  latter  portions  of  his  treatise*  allows  his 
ecensionist  views  to  lead  him  too  far  and  in  part  to  forget  the 
ery  forcible  teaching  given  in  the  earlier  pages.  Much  will 
e  done  to  explain  the  many  puzzling  and  apparently  contra- 
ictory  features  exhibited  by  the  ore-deposits  of  difterent  re- 
ions  if  we  remember  that  mineral  solutions  both  descend  and 
scend,  that  occasionally  they  may  have  an  approximately  lat- 
ral  flow,  and  that  in  each  instance  their  circulation  is  governed 
y  a  diversity  of  ever-changing  conditions. 

Water  must  first  descend  in  order  to  afterwards  ascend.  The 
:nown  density  of  the  earth  precludes  the  supposition  that  its 
nterior  contains  any  reservoirs  of  water;  the  sinking  of  deep 
^elle  and  bore-holes  has  indicated  that  at  a  comparatively  short 
listance  from  daylight  the  temperature  is  so  high  that  water 
ould  not  exist  as  such,  but  would  be  dissociated  into  its  con- 
tituent  gases ;  while  actual  mining  exploration  has  shown 
hat  in  the  deepest  mines  there  is  less  water  encountered  in 
lepth  than  in  proximity  to  the  surface.  These  facts  all  con- 
irm  the  every-day  observation  that  underground  waters  origi- 
late  from  the  rain  and  snow  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
ihere. 

*  Ah  on  page  57. 
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We  may  compare  the  circulation  of  wat«r  up  and  doi 
through  the  earth's  rocky  exterior,  to  that  of  the  ordin: 
heater  in  a  boase.  The  water  circulates  because,  when  hot 
rises  through  the  length  of  pipe,  and,  when  cool,  it  falls  b: 
to  be  reheated.  Using  this  analogy  to  explain  Kature'e  o^ 
ations,  we  have  at  one  end  the  condensation  and  precipitat 
of  moisture  due  to  a  fall  of  temperatnre,  while  at  the  otl 
and  deep  down  in  the  earth's  rocky  confines,  we  have  a  h 
which  sends  the  water  back  to  the  snrface.  In  this  matter 
ore-deposition  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  two  ends  of 
circuit  We  have  no  particular  interest  for  the  moment  in  tl 
part  of  the  water-circnlation  which  intervenes  between  its  » 
vation  by  evaporation  from  the  earth's  surface  and  its  return 
rain ;  nor,  on  the  other  hanil,  can  we  see  what  goes  on  at  i 
other  end  of  the  circuit.  We  can  only  guess  what  coaditi< 
obtain  and  what-  phenomena  occur  at  depths  inaccessible 
man.  All  our  investigations  must  concern  themselves  w 
the  intermediate  stage,  that  stage  which  la  most  particula 
marked  by  the  transition  from  higher  to  lower  temperatui 
and,  inversely,  irom  increasing  to  diminishing  preesores.  Ii 
the  nice  adjustment  of  these  conditions  which,  on  the  one  ha] 
favors  precipitation,  and,  on  the  other,  compels  solution. 
the  miner,  therefore,  it  may  appear  most  important  to  inve 
gate  those  factors  which  bring  about  precipitation,  because 
them  must  be  ascribed  the  immediate  agency  of  ore-depositi 
It  would  simplify  his  ideas  if  he  could  speak  of  an  upper  a 
of  precipitation,  where  the  temperature  is  low  and  the  preesi 
light,  in  contradistinction  to  a  lower  region  of  solution,  wh 
the  heat  is  great  and  the  pressure  intense.  Such  attempts 
separate  the  locality  of  the  two  processes,  however,  must  not 
carried  too  far.  Precipitation  has  no  sooner  ceased  than  s< 
tion  begins.  It  is  the  excess  of  the  one  over  the  other  wh 
causes  the  deposition  of  ore  in  one  place  and  its  removal  to 
other.  Similarly,  in  our  talk  of  "  primary  "  and  "  secondar 
deposits  of  ore,  while  some  such  distinction  may  be  necessi 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  differences  of  immediate  orig 
we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  all  the  ore-deposits  witJ 
the  ken  of  man  are  essentially  secondary.  There  baa  be 
nothing  original  since  the  world  was  first  evolved  from  cha 
We  have  to  deal  with  a  continuous  rearrangement  of  materi 
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he  ore  of  one  place  came  thither  by  removal  from  another. 
iTiether  it  be  present  in  minute  microscopic  particles  or  in 
locks  aa  bi^  as  a  bouse,  is  a  distinction  more  economic  and 
jmmercial  than  scientific  and  philosophic.  The  decomposition 
f  one  mineral  is  required  for  the  composition  of  another, 
re-deposits  are  in  their  uature  concentrations,  whether  by  the 
lechanical  accumulation  of  disintegrated  fragments  of  older 
eposite  or  by  the  local  regathering  or  segregation  by  chemical 
^enciea  of  minerals  previously  widely  and  minutely  dissem- 
lated,  or  finally  by  the  addition,  bit  by  bit,  through  mechan- 
:al  and  chemical  force,  of  the  matter  brought  from  above  or 
elow  by  circulating  waters. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  thermal  springs  in  the  neighbor- 
ood  of  later  eruptive  rocks  is  very  properly  emphasized  by 
rof.  Posepny,  and  is  of  immediate  importance  to  the  student 
f  ore-deposition  because  the  eruptive  rocks  are  in  turn  found  so 
ften  in  close  association  with  lode-formations.  That  thermal 
arings,  eruptive  rocks  and  ore-deposits  are  intimately  inter-re- 
ited  in  their  origin  is  generally  accepted.  In  this  connection 
may  be  permitted  to  contribute  some  additional  facts. 

Besides  the  localities  quoted  by  Prof.  Posepny,  I  would  men- 
on  the  Hauraki  or  Thames  gold-field,  in  the  North  Island  of 
few  Zealand,  where  a  good  opportunity  is  offered  for  the  study 
f  this  subject.  In  the  Ooromandel  peninsula  of  the  North 
sland  there  is  a  gold-bearing  belt  extending  for  nearly  a  hun- 
red  miles,  from  Cape  Colville  to  Te  Aroha.  The  prevailing 
ountry-rock  consists  of  Tertiary  eruptives,  through  which 
atches  of  Carboniferous  slate  occasionally  appear.  There  are 
liermal  springs  scattered  throughout  the  region.  At  the  prin- 
ipal  mining  center,  the  Thames,  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
:as  has  often  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  work  in  the 
nines.  There  are  soda-water  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Thames.  At  Te  Aroha,  at  one  end  of  the  gold-belt,  there  is  a 
joup  of  celebrated  medicinal  hot  springs.  This  last  locality 
3  connected  by  a  continuous  chain  of  thermal  springs  with 
iotomahana,  about  45  miles  distant,  the  famous  hot-lake  re- 
gion, the  pink  and  white  sinter-terracea  of  which  were  known 
or  their  beauty  throughout  the  world  until  Mt,  Tarawera  broke 
mt  in  sudden  eruption  and  destroyed  them  in  1884. 

Veius  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  recent  eruptive  rocks,  thermal 
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springs,  dying  solfataric  action,  and  active  volcanic  force,  are 
all  intimately  associated  in  this  corner  of  the  world. 

At  the  Thames,  the  leading  mining  town  of  the  island,  hodies 
of  gold-ore  of  unusual  richness  have  been  found.  In  1871,  the 
Caledonia  mine  produced  10  tons  of  gold  and  paid  three  million 
dollars  in  dividends.  In  1878,  at  the  Moanataeri,  5400  pounds 
of  quartz  yielded  14,600  ounces  of  gold.  The  prevailing 
country-rock  is  an  andesite  breccia,  traversed  hy  zones  of  de- 
composition, in  which  the  gold-veins  occur.  At  Rotorua,  in  the 
hot-lake  district  already  referred  to,  the  plain  is  in  part  covered 
with  fragmentary  andesite.  This  material  is  usually  loose  and 
unconsolidated.  Near  the  edges  of  the  ftimaroles,  which  are 
numerous,  it  has,  however,  become  cemented,  and  then  very 
much  resembles  the  country-rock  of  the  mines.  The  rims  of 
the  fumaroles  also  exhibit  products  of  decomposition,  which 
are  similar  in  character  to  those  observed  in  the  lode-channela 
at  the  Thames,  and  which,  because  they  are  soft,  and  granular, 
have  been  termed  "  tufaceous  sandstone."  Quartz  closely  re- 
sembling that  of  the  gold-veins  of  the  mines  can  also  be  seen 
to  be  deposited  around  certain  of  the  fumaroles  and  hot  springs 
referred  to  above.  My  examination  of  the  ore-occurrence  anti 
vein-structure,  though  incomplete,  led  me  to  conclude  that  the 
deposition  of  the  gold  and  its  associated  minerals  had  followed 
certain  lines  of  altered  country-rock  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  dying  but  lingering  solfataric  agencies.* 

Another  district  which  affords  evidence  to  help  us  in  study- 
ing this  subject  is  that  of  Pontgibaud,  in  south-central  France, 
among  those  volcanic  peaks  of  Auvergne  which  have  been  ren- 
dered classic  by  the  work  of  Poulet  Scrope.  The  silver-lead 
lodes  of  this  district  have  been  very  extensively  developed,  and 
their  geological  structure  has  more  than  once  received  notice 
at  the  hands  of  competent  observers-f  The  country-rock  con- 
sists of  gneiss  and  mica  Bchist,  penetrated  by  dikes  of  granulite.  J 

*  See  also  "  CeHiun  DiasimiUr  Occurrences  of  Oold-Be&ring  Qu&rtz,"  bf  the 
writer,  in  the  Prowdingi  of  the  Oolor^ido  Sdentifie  Sixkty  tor  1893, 

t  Anm^  da  Mint*,  M.  Uu^njveau,  lit  seiieB,  t  vii.,  p.  162  to  188.  MM. 
RiTOt  and  Zeppenfeld,  4th  ceries,  t.  xviii. ,  p.  137  to  267,  361  to  446.  Also  ncenUy 
M.  Lodin,  April,  1892,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Etude  Bur  lea  gites  m^tallifSisa  de 
Pontgibaud,"  abo  publiehed  in  the  Antudee  dtt  Mina. 

X  It  it  were  in  our  West  it  would  be  called  "porphyry" — a  term  which  hu 
gradually  been  losing  its  diatinctive  meaning  through  careless  use. 
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ae  lodes  are  of  later  date  than  the  dikes,  but  older  than  the 

lioceoe  flows  of  basalt  which  cover  their  eroppibgs.      The 

iriod  of  their  formation  is  considered  to  have  been  between 

e  middle  Miocene  and  the  middle  Pliocene,  very  probably 

•nt^mporaneouB  with  the  extension  of  the  acid  eruptives  of 

ch  took  place  at  the  he^nning  of  the  middle 

lodes  generally  follow  the  veins  of  granulite, 

ve  only  when  so  associated.     When  the  dike- 

e  lode  occurs  is  most  feldspathic,  the  metallif- 

lost  valuable. 

nineral  springs  are  abundant,  and  the  escape  of 
3  has  frequently  put  a  temporary  stop  to  under- 
rhis  applies  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  dis- 
ich  the  river  Sioule  flows  between  the  town  of 
the  mines  at  Pranal.  Often,  while  fishing  along 
'e  noted  places  where  there  is  a  constant  escape 
gas  from  its  bed  to  the  surface.  At  Pranal 
be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  lode- 
volcanic  venfa.  One  of  the  mineral  veins  has 
its  connection  with  what  appears  to  be  a  vent 
olcano  of  Chalusset.  Powerfully  carbonated 
)e  to  the  mines  and  on  the  slope  of  Chalusset. 
two  districts  above  cited,  the  one  in  New  Zea- 
er  in  France,  note  has  been  made  of  the  escape 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  ia  scarcely 
hasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  most  common  and 
a  bringing  about  changes  in  rocks  and  minerals. 
arbonic  acid,  and  of  the  alkaline  carbonates 
have  been  recognized  by  all  petrographers. 
!  salts  occurring  iu  ordinary  mineral  springs; 
pseudomorphic  replacement  of  feldspar  with 
e  alteration  of  olivine  into  serpentine,  and  of 

afterwards  gives  place  to  tinstone.  Tbia  is  a  subject  iDach 
rd  Pearce,  at  a  time  when  its  importance  vbb  not  so  well  rec- 
;e  "Tie  Influence  of  Lodes  on  Eocks,"  Procefdinga  of  tht 
Deam  and  Comviall,  September  8,  1864.  Mr.  Pearce  directs 
■ence  between  the  granite  encasing  the  lode  and  that  found 
I  it.  He  njakes  note  of  the  joints  in  the  granite,  and  remarks 
in  the  minerals  found  in  two  well-marked  eystems  of  joints 
ctiona.  He  shows  that  the  changes  observed  in  the  rock  ad- 
e  their  origin  in  the  lodes.     Emphasizing  the  me'amorphism 
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limestone  into  dolomite.  Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  car- 
bonated waters  extract  magnesia  from  complex  silicates.  In 
this  way,  biotite  loses  magnesia  and  iron,  becoming  converted 
into  muscovite. 

The  subject  of  the  close  association  of  ore-deposits  and  igne- 
ous rocks  is  a  most  important  one  to  mining  engineers.  The 
det^led  geological  surveys  of  several  of  the  most  productive 
mining  districts  of  the  West,  carried  out  during  the  past  few 
years,  have  done  much  to  emphasize  the  relation  which  seems 
to  exist  between  bodies  of  eruptive  rocks  and  deposits  of  gold- 
and  silver-ore  found  close  to  them.  It  has  become  the  fashion, 
especially  since  the  publication  of  Emmons's  masterly  mono- 
graph on  the  Leadville  region,  to  suppose  that  the  precious 
metals  of  the  lodes  were  derived  from  the  leaching  of  the  adja- 
cent eruptives ;  and  some  mining  engineers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  consider  the  neighborhood  of  dikes  necessary  to  the  occur- 
rence of  a  productive  lode.  This  latter  notion  may  be  classed 
with  the  supposition,  now  slowly  passing  away,  which,  not  long 
ago,  was  BO  strong,  that  a  "  true  fissure-vein  "  was  the  only 
permanent  depository  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  the  United  States,  in  Europe,  and  in  most  of  the  Austral- 
asian mining  regions,  the  close  association  of  dikes,  or  other 
forms  of  intrusive  eruptive  rocks,  with  lode-formations  is  so 
marked,  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  such  rocks  considered 
as  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  occurrence  of  valuable  ore-deposits. 
But  generalizations  are  proverbially  dangerous;  and,  that  this 
is  an  illustration  of  the  proverb,  the  following  facts  may  show. 

The  gold-mining  region  of  the  province  of  Otago,  in  the 
South  Island  of  New  Zealand,  is  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to 
a  great  series  of  foliated  quartzose  schists  of  an  age  considered 
Archsean  by  some,*  and  Silurian  by  others.t     These  rocks  have 

of  the  granite,  he  ghowa  that  the  lodes  conuat  esMDliall;  of  altered  gnmite,  the 
most  important  alteration  being  the  replacement  of  the  feldepar  by  chlorite,  hy 
tinstone  and  bj  schorl.  He  discards  the  idea  of  an  igneoaa  origin  of  the  tin-ore, 
and  declares  that  aqueous  agencj  alone  can  satisfactorily'  account  for  the  ch&oges 
in  the  rocks  and  the  formation  of  the  lodes.  He  eipresses  the  belief  that  the 
subject  of  the  metamorphism  of  the  country-rock,  if  "diligentl;  investigated, 
mustassbt  in  ei plaining  some  of  the  lawswhich  regulate  mineral  deposits."  This 
was  said  Ihirtj  years  ago  1 
*  "  On  the  Foliated  Eocksof  Otago,"  Professor  F.  W.  Button,  F.G.a     Trana. 

qf  tlte  Nob  Zadand  IngtitiUt,  Vol.  xsiv.,  1891. 

t  "  The  Gold-Fieidfl  of  Otago."     Traru.  A.  I.  X.  E.,xii.,  il%. 
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enormous  thickaeas  over  a  large  area;  the  tbicknesa  has 
1  eatimated  at  60,000  feet,  while  the  area  is  full;  10,000 
ire  miles.  This  has  been  a  very  successful  gold-mining  re- 
1,  although  the  gravel-deposits  have,  so  far,  been  more  pro- 
tive  than  the  quartz-veins.  The  lodes  have  certain  well- 
ked  atructural  peculiarities,  resulting  from  the  foliated 
ngement  of  the  country-rock  which  they  traverse.  In  a 
ious  contribution,  incidental  reference  waa  made*  to  the 

of  the  remarkable  absence,  in  this  auriferous  area,  of  ernp- 

rocka.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  so  marked  an  exception 
'hat  ia  often  held  to  be  a  general  rule, 
hat  the  quartzose  achista  of  Otago  are  simply  altered  sedi- 
,tary  beds  of  very  early  geological  age,  there  is  little  reason 
loubt.  The  quartz  folia  are  arranged  along  the  lines  of 
inal  sedimentation,  and  not  along  cleavage-planea.     It  ia  a 

of  "  atratiii cation-foliation,"  as  diatinguiahed  from  "  cleav- 
foliation."t  The  only  rock  likely  to  be  a  metamorjihoaed 
>tive  ia  the  chlorite  schiat  of  QueenBtown.J  The  mining 
one  of  Otago  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the  phenomena  of  con- 
metamorpljism;  and  the  changes  which  have  been  pro- 
id  may  be  ascribed  to  what  we  call  "  regional "  metamor- 
m,  a  vague  way  of  describing  those  alterations  which  are 
ver  taking  place  in  rocks  wherever  there  is  heat  and  prea- 
;,  alterations  which  are,  therefore,  most  evidenced  by  the 
st  rocks,  which  have  necessarily  been  overlaid  by  a  great 
kncBS  of  later-deposited  formations.  § 

.  treatise  which  covers  ao  wide  a  field  as  that  of  Professor 
spny  can,  of  neceeaity,  devote  but  scanty  attention  to  some 
ing  regions  which,  to  thoae  who  know  them,  appear  to 
rd  important  evidence  on  the  subject  of  ore-deposition.     In 

regard,  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Posepny  does 
seem  to  have  had  his  attention  drawn  to  certain  very  excel- 

geological  reports  contained  in  the  blue  books  of  the 

Tram.,  xxi.,  413. 

Prof.  T.  Q.  Bonney  uses  these  terms  id  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geologieal 
'y,  vol.  ilix.,  part  i.,  p.  05. 
\b  poinied  out  bj  Prof.  Hatton.     Op.  dL 

I  do  not  lose  eight  of  thefact  that  igneoa*  rocks  may  become  Bchiatoae  bj  met- 
phitm,  e«p«citi]ly  through  prewure,  a«  a  dolerite  becomes  a  hornblende 
L  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a  metamorphism  has  occnned  in 
locks  of  Oiago. 
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mitiiDg  departments  of  Victoria,  New  South  "Walea,  and  New 
Zealand.  Australasia  has  many  object-leseons  to  offer  to  the 
student  of  economic  goology,  and  the  Colonial  geological  sur- 
veya  have  puhlished  several  accurate  and  most  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  them,* 

In  concluding  this  contribution  to  the  discusBion  of  Prof. 
Posepny'a  paper,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  again  the  be- 
lief that  his  destructive  criticiam  of  the  lateral-aecretion  theory 
is  most  opportune,  and  that  his  investigationa  into  the  flow  of 
underground  waters  will  do  much  to  illuminate  our  views  of 
the  methods  of  ore-deposition.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
hut  hold  that  his  accumulation  of  facts  and  observations  will 
ahow  that  neither  the  lateral,  nor  the  ascensioniat,  nor  any  other 
one  narrow  theory  can  cover  the  multitudinous  diversity  of  the 
ways  in  which  ore-deposits  are  found  to  occur. 

E.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City  :  Concerning  Mr.  Riekard'a 
proposed  classification,  I  beg  to  say,  while  recognizing  its  cod- 
venience  for  mining  engineers,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  aa 
a  substitute  for  that  of  Prof.  Posepny,  for  the  simple  but  con- 
cluaive  reason  that  it  ia  not  genetic.  Its  fundamental  division 
is  based  upon  the  position  of  the  deposita,  which  should  he,  in 
a  genetic  classification,  a  subordinate  conaideration ;  and  the 
most  profound  genetic  distinction  presented  by  nature,  namely, 
the  distinction  between  contemporaneoua  and  subsequent  forma- 
tion, appears  in  this  scheme  aa  a  division  of  the  third  degree, 
affecting  only  incloaed  bedded  deposits.  If  I  were  inclined  to 
criticize  names,  as  Mr.  Rickard  has  elsewhere  done  with  regard 
to  Prof  Posepny,  I  might  point  out  that  the  word  "  contempo- 
raneous "  does  not  describe  coal-beds,  which  Mr.  Rickard  men- 
tions as  typical  examples  of  it.  Whatever  may  he  said  of  a 
coal-bed,  it  is  not  contemporaneous  in  origin  vidth  the  country- 
rock  above  it  or  below  it.  But  this  is  a  small  matter.  The 
point  I  make  is  much  more  important,  namely,  that  the  clasei- 

*  I  would  more  particularly  instance  The  Otology  of  the  Vegtlable  Creek  Ti»- 
JUining  FUld,  hj  T.  W.  Edgworth  David,  and  the  recently  published  Special  Bqaort 
m  the  Bendigo  Oold-Field,  by  K  J,  Dunn,  togetlierwith  the  numerous  obBerraliona 
made  by  K.  L.  Jack,  in  Queensland  ;  H.  Y.  L.  Brown,  and  H.  P.  AVoodwaid,  in 
South  Australia;  O.  U.  F.  Ulrich,  and  F.  W.  Button,  in  Nev  Zealand  ;  Wilkin- 
son and  Liveroedge,  in  New  South  Wales ;  Murray,  Sterling,  and  Uowitt,  in  Vic- 
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ition  itself  is  neither  based  on  genetic  dietiuctions  nor  on 
7  other  logical  arrangement.  I  s&y  this  all  the  more  frankly, 
■ftcae,  as  Mr.  Bickard  declares  in  complimentary  phrase,  he 
I  largely  followed  the  classification  given  by  me  in  1869. 
t  that  was,  as  Mr.  Rickard's  is,  merely  a  convenient  miners' 
angement  Now  that  Prof.  Posepny  comes  forward,  pro- 
ling  for  the  purposes  of  science,  not  of  mining,  a  truly  genetic 
ssifioation,  a  critic  may  fairly  demonstrate  its  logical  defects 
1  suggest  remedies,  or  declare  remedies  to  be  impossible. 
the  latter  case,  his  contention  would  be  that  a  genetic  system 
mot  be  constructed,  and  that  the  attempt  had  better  be 
indoned.  But  to  say  that  one  prefers,  as  a  mining  engineer, 
:  handy  non-scientific  arrangement  of  ore-deposits  hitherto 
use,  is  no  criticism  at  all.  It  is  as  if  a  botanist,  considering 
latural  system  in  botany,  should  siiy  that  it  was  discourag- 
ly  complicated,  and  that  he  preferred  the  simple  and  coQve- 
nt  arrangement  of  Linnteus,  bj  which  one  could  identify  a 
cies  from  the  number  of  petals  and  stamens  and  other 
litrary  signs. 

3!.  V. "WiNCHELL,  Minneapolis,  Minn.:  While  heartily  agree- 
;  with  the  frequently-expressed  opinion  that  Prof,  Posepny's 
)er  is  a  masterly  and  exceedingly  important  discusuion  of 
-deposits,  it  still  appears  that  there  may  be  room  for  differ- 
les  of  opinion  on  some  points.  Indeed,  they  necessarily 
low  from  such  decided  statements  on  so  important  and  in- 
e sting  a  subject. 

rhose  of  us  who  live  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  wont 
believe  that  we  have  some  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
ra  "ore-deposits."  We  can,  and  frequently  do,  point  with 
de  to  the  great  value  of  our  production  of  iron-ore  and  the 
t  that  we  furnish  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  product  of 
1  United  States.  It  is  an  industry  employing  about  30,000 
oers  and  involving  capital  to  the  amount  of  fully  $100,000,- 
).  But  when  we  come  to  treatises  on  iron-ore  deposits  we 
always  disappointed.  We  find  that,  while  speaking  gener- 
f  and  theoretically,  iron-ore  deposits  may  be  mentioned,  yet 
en  it  cornea  to  critical  discussion,  and  the  illustration  of 
iories  by  examples,  they  are  omitted.  We  are  constrained 
protest  that  "  ore-deposit "  does  not  signify  merely  a  vein 
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of  gold-,  silver-  or  lead-ore  or  a  atockwork  of  tin-  or  zinc-ore, 
but  that  hematite  and  magnetite  form  ore-depoBit8  of  a  com- 
mercially important  and  genetically  highly  interesting  class. 

The  value  of  the  raw  iron-ore  produced  in  this  country  \a 
1889  was  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold  bullion  produced  in  the 
same  year.  And  if  we  take  the  value  of  the  pig-iron,  which 
more  nearly  corresponds  with  bullion  in  the  degree  of  removal 
from  the  raw  material,  we  find  it  equal  to  the  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  combined.  And  yet  our  author  dismisses  the  entire 
subject  in  a  couple  of  pages,  and  of  Fuchs's  and  DeLaunay's 
2000  pages  only  two  are  devoted  to  the  most  important  iron- 
ore  district  on  the  globe. 

It  would  not  bo  fair  to  suggest  that  iron-ores  are  overlooked 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  be  explainable  by  the  theories 
adopted  for  other  classes  of  deposits.  If  that  were  the  case,  all 
the  more  need  of  giving  them  attention.  It  ia  more  probable 
that  it  is  because  of  the  recentness  of  their  development  and 
the  comparatively  scant  literature  on  the  subject  in  the  libraries 
of  our  foreign  colleagues. 

That  the  circulation  of  waters  carrying  different  chemical 
reagents  is  the  all-iraportant  factor  in  the  genesis  of  ores,  as  we 
find  and  mine  them,  is  clearly  shown  by  Prof.  Posepny,  and  is 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  the  subject.  But  the 
prominence  which  is  given  to  ascending  waters  and  the  insig- 
nificant effects  ascribed  to  descending  solutions  will  not  find 
such  ready  acquiescence.  It  seems  likely  that  ascending  waters 
are  the  more  likely  to  be  effective  and  to  predominate  below 
the  ground-water  level  than  in  the  vadose  circulation.  But  it 
can  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  immense 
iron-ore  lenses  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  owe  their  present 
state  of  concentration,  even  to  the  depth  of  many  hundreds  of 
feet,  to  the  action  of  the  descending  waters.  Aside  from  the 
Mesabi  range,  the  proofs  lie  partly  in  the  following  well-known 
'  facts: 

1.  The  ore  is  a  product  of  concentration  in  situ,  whether  the 
original  rock  or  lean  ore  was  an  oxide,  a  silicate,  or  a  carbon- 
ate, or  whether  it  was  oceanically  or  otherwise  precipitated. 

2.  The  ore-bodies  have  the  shape  of  highly-inclined  lenses, 
and  frequently  have  an  unaltered  "  capping  "  of  jasper  partially 
covering  their  upper  ends. 
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3.  When  this  capping  is  present,  it  can  be  traced  downward 
ito  the  ore  through  changes  which  are  clearly  the  result  of 
xygenated  atmospheric  waters. 

4.  The  downward  course  of  the  waters  is  further  shown  by 
le  protecting  action  of  dikes  and  other  impervious  barriers, 
elow  which  the  ore  is  not  found. 

5.  The  ore-lenses  lie  in  basins  of  greenstone-schists  or  other 
>cks,  and  occur  at  various  depths  to  at  least  2000  feet. 

6.  At  the  lower  edges  of  some  of  these  lenses  are  found  de- 
osita  of  silica,  kaolin,  etc.,  which  have  plainly  been  removed 
-cm  the  ore-body  above  in  the  process  of  concentration. 

This  is  much  below  the  vadose  circulation,  as  the  immense 
uraping  engines  and  the  rivers  of  water  which  they  throw 
le  year  round  testify ;  but  it  is  an  instance  of  the  formation 
f  ore-deposits  on  the  largest  scale  by  descending  waters. 

The  circumstances  are  somewhat  different  on  the  Mesabi 
ange,  but  the  proof  ia  no  less  clear  that  the  ore  has  been 
>rmed  by  solutions  percolating  downward.  There  the  mines 
e  along  the  south  side  of  the  continental  divide  or  water-shed, 
x>m  which  waters  flow  north  to  Hudson  Bay  and  south  to  the 
lulf  of  Mexico.  They  thus  occupy  the  highest  regions  of  the 
orthern  part  of  the  State.  Moreover,  the  shape  of  the  strata, 
nd  tlie  presence  of  a  conglomerate  beneath  them,  indicate 
tiat  there  was  a  shore-line  there  when  the  rocks  were  deposited, 
'heae  facts,  with  the  comparatively  undisturbed  condition  of 
lie  strata,  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  conditions  have  remained 
uring  many  geological  ages  aa  they  were  originally  and  as 
liey  are  now,  viz.,  such  that  the  inevitable  direction  of  water- 
irculation  would  be  downward  and  following  to  a  certain  ex- 
ent  the  gentle  dip  of  the  rocks  to  the  south. 

Although  of  remarkable  magnitude  and  chemical  purity, 
hese  deposits  are  essentially  surface-products  and  arc  at  pres- 
nt  largely  above  the  ground-water  level.  The  processes  of 
eplacement  by  the  removal  of  silica,  and  of  concentration  by 
he  addition  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  can  be  seen  in  progress  in 
.  hundred  places.  The  rock  which  undergoes  this  change  is  a 
;ray,  reddish  or  greenish  chert  ("  taconite  ")  banded  with  iron- 
re.  Figs.  1  and  2,  taken  from  specimens  from  the  Mesabi, 
llustrate  the  change  mentioned,  and  show  the  downward  course 
if  the  ferruginous  solutions. 
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Since  we  have  here  examples  of  iron-ote  depoBits,  both 
above  and  below  the  ground-water  level,  which  have  been 
formed  by  descending  waters,  the  thought  naturally  ariaee 
that  the  solutions  may  not  have  been  so  universally  ascend- 
ing, in  the  case  of  other  mineral  deposits,  as  our  author  would 
bsve  UB  believe. 


Taconite  from  the  Mesabi  rooge  changiog  to  iron-ore  by  solutions  moving  from 
left  to  rjgbt.  □  &  ig  a  fault  line  which  conducted  the  descending  waters  dowavard 
and  prevented  the  right  half  of  the  specimen  from  undergoing  the  feirifiealion 
which  is  seen  in  the  left  halt 


Another  idea  on  which  uodue  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid 
is  the  correctneBS  of  the  "  ascension  theory,"  and  the  absolute 
wror  of  that  of  "  lateral  eecretion."  A  consideration  of  thcae 
two  ideas  leaves  me  with  the  impression  that  they  are  not  in 
reality  so  diametrically  opposite  that  if  one  is  true  the  other 
can  have  no  scintilla  of  truth  in  it^  In  the  deep  region  the  cir- 
culating waters  are  supposed  to  be  under  considerable  preaaure, 
from  which  they  escape  by  flowing  in  the  direction  in  which 
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thej  meet  the  leaat  reBistaoce.  Even  if  the  solution  were  on 
the  whole  ascending,  still  it  must  often  happen  that  cracks  and 
fissures  would  be  encountered,  leading  in  a  lateral  direction  into 
some  main  fiBSure,  full  of  ascending  waters  under  slightly  less 
pressure  than  that  behind  th^  waters  which  entered  luterally. 
In  that  case  it  is  also  quite  likely  that  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent chemical  reaction  at  or  near  the  junction  of  these  two 

T''_      o  CL 


ADOther  instance  of  partial  alleratinn  of  taconiU  to  or«.  There  vrag  a  joint  here 
along  a  h  whence  downvird  moving  waten  effected  a  more  rapid  change  for  some 
diatance  latenlly  than  the  aolntioDB  percolating  toward  this  joint  along  the  strata 
from  left  to  right  were  able  to  produce  in  the  solid  rock.  Specimen  collected  by 
J.  £.  Spurr. 

circulating  fluids  from  that  produced  by  the  action  of  either 
,  one  of  them  on  the  rocks  through  which  it  passed.  This  might 
result  in  the  precipitation  of  certain  minerals  on  the  walls  of 
the  main  fissure  near  the  subsidiary  fissure,  and  t}ms  the  re- 
sulting ore-deposit  would  owe  fiilly  as  much  to  lateral  secretion 
as  to  ascension.  And  if  these  lateral  joints  and  cracks  (or 
even  more  porous  rocks)  were  sufficiently  numerous,  the  whole 
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vein,  when  formed,  would  be  due  to  the  combined  actiooB  of 
lateral  secretion  and  aacenaion. 

Moreover,  it  eeema  almost  necessary  for  the  ascensionists  to 
borrow  aid  from  the  lateral  secretionistB,  whether  they  will  or 
no.  For  the  question  ariaes :  "Where  do  the  ascending  solutions 
come  from,  anyhow  ?  Is  there  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  at 
the  bottom  of  each  vein-fissure  which  supplies  a  ceaseless  flow 
of  carbonated  and  mineralized  waters  carrying  precious  metals 
in  solution  ?  Or  does  the  water  start  from  the  surface  and  per- 
colate downward  until  it  is  forced  by  heat  and  generated  gases 
to  rise  again  ?  If  the  latter  is  the  true  supposition,  is  it  not 
evident  that  the  fissures  which  conduct  these  ascending  waters 
must  receive  them  from  all  sides  through  a  thousand  small 
crevices  and  pores,  thus  making  again  a  combination  of  both 
lateral  and  ascending  motions  and  depositions? 

If  ascending  waters  come  from  a  great  depth,  descending 
waters  must  reach  to  the  same  great  depth,  and  since  the  solu- 
tions cannot  traverse  the  same  path  in  their  ascent  that  they  do 
in  their  descent  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  lat-eral  mo- 
tion at  the  moment  when  these  solutions  are  the  most  dense 
and  carry  their  heaviest  burden  of  dissolved  material.  And 
it  is  evident  that,  whatever  the  depth  from  which  the  metallic 
elements  come,  there  is  as  much  chance  for  one  mode  of  depo- 
sition as  for  the  other. 


Secrbtart's  Note. — The  remaining  contributions  to  the  dis- 
cussion published  in  this  volume  were  presented  at  the  Bridge- 
port Meeting,  October,  1894,  or  issued  with  the  papers  of  that 
meeting,  having  been  received  before  the  Florida  Meeting  of 
March,  1895. 

Peof,  Posepny  (communication,  translated  by  the  Secretary) : 
First  let  me  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
so  favorably  judged  my  paper  on  the"  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits," 
and  likewise  to  those  who  have  taken  this  occasion  to  bring 
forward,  whether  in  support  of  my  views  or  in  opposition  to 
them,  various  observations  and  opinions,  whereby  our  knowledge 
of  ore-deposits  has  been  unquestionably  increased. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult — indeed,  almost  impossible — to 
make  a  correct  comprehensive  statement  of  a  subject,  the  aep- 
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rate  fundamental  data  of  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
rorld ;  and  ray  treatise  must,  of  coarse,  be  considered  as  merely 
n  attempt  in  that  direction,  inspired  by  the  purpose  of  con- 
ributing  to  this  theme  an  element  not  yet  sufficiently  recog- 
lized,  namely,  the  logical  application  throughout  of  the  genetic 
irinciple.  As  I  indicated  on  p.  9  of  this  volume,  I  expected 
.s  a  result  neither  a  simplification  of  systems  nor  a  direct  ben- 
fit  to  practice.  My  object  waa,  irrespective  of  such  considera- 
ions,  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  truth. 

A  single  observer  may  be  able  to  establish  a  few  more  or  less 
mportant  facts ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  knowledge  required 
le  cannot  personally  possess.  In  the  most  favorable  case,  gov- 
>rument  institutions,  established  to  benefit  single  nations,  or 
scientific  or  business  associations,  may  procure  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  mineral  resources  of  separate  countries,  and  these 
nay  be  combined  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  a  considerable 
:erritorial  complex;  but  the  question  still  remains,  whether  the 
developments  and  natural  exposures  in  a  given  region  are  really 
typical  and  conclusive  as  a  basis  (or  general  scientific  deduc- 
tions. In  this  respect,  an  international  union  of  such  endeav- 
ors, devoted  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  geology, 
would  be  a  decisive  gain. 

When  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  began  the  study 
of  the  geolo^cal  relations  of  ore-deposits,  there  was  ground  for 
hope  that  a  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  this  subject  would  be 
thereby  inaugurated.  In  fact,  several  monographs  of  inestima- 
ble value  concerning  the  most  important  ore-deposits  had  been 
published,  when,  for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  the  whole  activ- 
ity of  the  survey  in  this  direction  was  interrupted — au  event 
much  to  be  lamented. 

Yet  a  monograph  can  give  only  what  is  revealed  by  the  de- 
velopraenta  accessible  at  the  time  it  is  written ;  and  since  mining 
continually  makes  new  exposures,  and  for  the  most  part  oblit- 
erates the  old  ones,  a  complete  scientific  inquiry  should  involve 
provision  for  the  repeated  examination  of  a  given  mining  dis- 
trict, and  for  publication,  at  intervals  of,  say,  five  or  ten  years, 
of  the  new  knowledge  thus  acquired. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  investigation  of  the  ge- 
netic relations  of  a  thing  is  necessary  to  complete  our  knowledge 
of  it,  and  that  this  inquiry  is  therefore  obligatory  as  a  part  of  • 
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the  study  of  anything  which  we  desire  to  know  exhanetively. 
Dr.  Raymond  (diacusBion  at  the  Virginia  Beach  Meeting,  p.  226) 
has  defended  the  introduction  of  this  principle  into  the  science 
of  ore-deposits,  for  which  I  thank  him  heartily. 

MeBsrs.  W.  P.  Blake  and  A.  Winalow  have  controverted  my 
views  concerning  the  original  source  of  the  lead-  and  zinc-de- 
posita  of  Missouri  and  Wisconsin,  condemning  at  the  same  time 
the  similar  views  brought  forward  at  the  same  Chicago  meeting 
in  the  paper  of  Dr.  W,  P.  Jenney.  Since  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted only  through  a  tourist's  journey  with  the  relations  of 
these  deposits,  which  extend  over  ao  large  a  region,  and  am, 
moreover,  not  master  of  the  wide  literature  of  the  subject,  I 
must  leave  the  defence  of  the  principles  asserted  to  Dr.  Jenney, 
and  will  here  simply  refer  to  his  reply,  contained  in  the  present 
discussion. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Winalow'e  observations,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  acquainted  neither  with  the  mine  at  Doe  Bun  nor  with 
the  publications  of  Messrs.  Strong  and  Chamberhn.  But  I  know 
that  concerning  every  region  where  lead-  and  zinc-ores  occnr 
in  limestone  and  dolomite,  the  two  opposite  theories  as  to  their 
origin  invariably  appear;  and  that  in  terranes  consisting  of 
structural  plateaux,  with  nearly  undisturbed  position  of  strata, 
the  representatives  of  the  view  that  these  ores  were  deposited 
simultaneously  with  the  country-rock  have  the  great  advantage 
that  the  conditions  of  stratification  are  in  their  favor. 

Besides  the  paper  here  in  discussion,  I  have  lately  devoted 
to  the  deposits  of  lead-  and  zinc-ores  in  soluble  rocks  a  special 
treatise,*  in  which  I  have  compared  the  occurrences  of  such 
deposits  in  plateau-regions  with  the  conditions  obtuning  in 
mountain  regions  with  already  disturbed  stratification.  This 
publication  originated  in  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  a  miners' 
congress  in  Klagenftirt,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  center  of  a  mining 
industry  based  upon  mineral  occurrences  of  this  class. 

In  order  to  counteract  a  conception  based  upon  local  condi- 
tions, I  have  placed  side  by  side  the  various  alpine  occurrences 
of  Carinthia  with  those  of  the  plateaux  of  Upper  Silesia  and 
North  America,  illustrating  them,  according  to  my  custom,  with 

-*  "Ueber  die  EntsUhung  der  Blei-und  ZinklBgeratatten  Id  auflJiBlichen  Q»- 
steiua)." — Jahrb.  d.  k.k.  Bergahademien,  1SS3. 
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iwingB  of  the  typical  features.  Among  others,  the  occur- 
ces  in  Sardinia  and  in  the  Korth  of  England  are  discuaaed, 
i  use  is  made  of  recent  literature  concerning  the  Upper  Sile- 
1  plateau.  In  this  place,  I  can  only  remark  that  some  of  these 
urrencea  in  the  mountain  terranes  carry  evident  traces  of  the 
isequent  derivation  of  the  ores  from  helow ;  and  that  this  fact 
ne  is  an  argument  for  the  similar  origin  of  the  plateau-de- 
lits,  which  BO  closely  resemble  the  former  io  all  other  respects, 
rhe  treatise  I  have  mentioned  does  not  include  the  observa- 
na  made  by  me  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  upon  the 
ilogous  deposits  of  Laurium  in  Greece,  which  are  likewise  in 
tructural  plateau  ;  but  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  the  de- 
opments  of  that  region  also  indicate  the  derivation  of  the 
8  from  below. 

^o  far  as  Mine  la  Motte  is  concerned,  I  can  attach  no  great 
igbt  to  the  observations  which  I  made  there,  upon  a  hasty 
irney.  Nevertheless,  the  specimens  of  ore  disseminated  in 
idy  dolomite  which  I  brought  away  show  distinctly  upon  the 
faces,  after  polishing,  the  secondary  intrusion  of  the  ore  into 
:  country-rock. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Rickard's  criticisms,  I  would  ob- 
ve  that  formerly  the  theories  of  ascension,  descension  and 
jral  secretion  were  generally  spoken  of  without  the  assign- 
nt  of  any  cause  for  the  assumed  movements  of  the  subterra- 
ma  liquids.  I  think,  however,  that  I  have  secured  some 
initeness  of  conception  by  showing  the  actual  descent  of  the 
lose  circulation  and  the  ascent  of  the  deep  circulation,  and 
interpolating  the  lateral  movement  between  the  two.  This 
es  reality  to  the  procesaea  formerly  conceived  abstractly,  and 
kes  it  possible  to  discuss  them. 

VIr.  Rickard  observes  that,  with  reference  to  the  formation 
ire,  I  have  laid  special  emphasis  upon  ascending  mineral  so- 
iona  (p.  191  of  this  volume).  I  meant  to  do  this,  however, 
y  with  regard  to  the  sulphides.  These  certainly  were  not 
iduced  from  the  descending  solutions,  which  carry  oxygen 
V,  as  they  unquestionably  did  in  former  geological  periods 
0,  and  which  invariably  decompose  sulphides  wherever  (aa  is 
I  case  in  the  vadose  zone)  they  come  into  contact  with  them. 
ith  regard  to  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  terms  ascending  and 
vending,  I  will  aay  eomething  below, 
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Mr.  Kickard  suggests  (/oc.  ci(,)  that,  since  the  increase  of  prea- 
sure  and  temperature  favors  solution,  while  their  decrease 
favors  precipitation,  precipitated  ores  are  to  be  expected  rather 
in  the  shallow  zone;  and  that  this  might  explain  the  cireum- 
stance  that  (as  he  believes)  ores  do  not  continue  in  depth. 
Without  going  into  the  latter  question  in  detail,  I  would  point 
out  that  the  conceptions  of  shallow  and  deep  are  only  relative, 
and  that  in  my  discussion  I  could  only  have  in  mind  the  con- 
ditions existing  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  ores,  and 
not  at  the  present  time.  What  was  once  shallow  may  now  lie 
very  deep,  and  vice  versa.  In  this  respect,  the  character  of  the 
ores  is,  I  think,  the  decisive  fact  Oxidized  ores  must  have  be- 
come such  in  a  zone  then  shallow,  and  original  sulphides  must 
have  been  deposited  in  a  zone  then  deep,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  oxidizing  agencies.  For  the  present,  only  the  extreme  of 
these  processes  can  be  clearly  recognized ;  but  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  future  studies  in  this  direction  may  distingnish  the 
characteristics  of  the  intervening  stages  of  fonnatidn,  such  as 
the  deposits  made  during  lateral  movomenta  of  the  mineral  so- 
lutions. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  fttep  backward  to  allow  the  estab- 
lished characters  of  the  two  extremes  to  disappear  under  the 
general  term  "  circulation."  In  my  description  of  the  vadoee 
circulation  I  have  pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  its  course 
at  the  ground-water  level  appears  to  be  almost  horizontal,  and 
notwithstanding  an  actual  ascent  of  the  liquid  may  be  locally 
brought  about  by  siphon-actioa,  nevertheless  a  decided  pre- 
vailing descent  can  be  proved  for  the  vadose  currents.  The 
terms  "  descending,"  "  ascending  "  and  "  lateral "  are  not  applied 
to  a  portion,  but  to  the  whole  line  of  the  current ;  and  to  its 
cause,  as  both  theoretically  and  empirically  determined.  I 
cannot  admit  that  this  is  "  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject,"  likely 
to  hinder  progress  in  this  branch  of  geology;  on  the  contrary, 
I  believe  it  expresses  a  series  of  observed  facts,  calculated  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kickard  seems  to  look  at  every  new  conception  in  this 
department  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  its  immediate  ueefulness 
in  mining,  and  not  to  reflect  that  the  scientific  investigator  has 
simply  to  seek  the  truth,  without  regard  to  such  considerations. 
His  criticism  might  have  been  more  favorable  in  some  particu- 
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irs  {e.g.,  Virginia  Beach  Disuuseion,  p.  219,  with  reference  to 
.  59  of  my  paper),  if  I  had  taken  paine,  in  many  cases  in  which 
was  speaking  of  "  ore-deposits,"  to  explain  that  under  this 
hraao,  used  for  brevity,  I  was  referring  to  deposits  carrying 
ictallic  sulphides. 

Mr.  H.  V,  Winchell  complained,  at  the  Virginia  Beach 
leeting,  that  under  the  head  of  ore-depoaita  the  deposits  of 
■on-ore  are  too  often  either  meagerly  or  not  at  all  considered, 
"his  complaint  would  be  well  founded  as  against  a  report  on 
le  mineral  resources  of  a  given  region,  in  which  the  economic 
nportance  of  the  deposits  is  a  controlling  element;  but  it  is 
^arcely  just  in  its  application  to  a  paper  like  mine,  which  was 
itended  only  to  give  single  instances  in  illnstration  of  certain 
coetic  theories.  The  reason  that  iron-ore  deposits  generally 
Gceive  comparatively  little  attention  in  genetic  discussion  is, 

think,  the  simplicity  of  their  conditions,  the  knowledge  of 
rhich  is  to  some  extent  assumed  to  be  familiar,  so  that  authors 
aterest  themselves  much  more  in  the  discussion  of  the  more 
omplicated  occurrences,  which  have  rarely,  as  a  rule,  been  cor- 
ectly  interpreted. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  "Winchell  for  making  good  my  omission 
y  adding  to  my  paper  his  account  of  iron-ore  deposits  known 
3  him.  Since  the  deposits  he  cit«e  consist  of  oxidized  ores 
nly,  they  may  well  have  been  formed  by  an  originally  vadose 
irculation.  I  must,  however,  point  out  that  some  iron-ore  de- 
losits  may  be  of  idiogenona  origin.  Thus,  T  consider  the 
olitic  structure  of  some  deposits  {e.g.,  those  of  hematite  in  the 
lilurian  of  Central  Bohemia)  as  a  sign  of  their  original  depo- 
itioTi  in  the  basin.  I  have  had,  however,  far  too  little  to  do 
rith  these  deposits  to  be  able  to  determine  more  closely  the 
ignificance  of  the  remains  of  hraehiopods  {e.g.,  orthis  shells), 
phieh  occur,  transformed  into  hematite,  together  with  the 
lolitee. 

The  iron-ore  beds  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  have  a 
lertain  analogy  with  those  of  the  Huronian  basin  of  Michi- 
^n,  especially  as  regards  the  length  and  continuity  of  their 
lutcrops,  and  their  connection  with  tufas  of  the  eruptive  rocks, 
n  the  latter,  as  ia  indicated  by  the  beautiful  paeudomorphs  of 
chlorite  ai^er  garnet,  considerable  metamorphosis  must  have 
aken  place. 

Digiliz^obyCoO*. 
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Conceruing  the  Mesabi  iron-ores,  I  am  indebted  to  this  critic 
for  the  illuatrations  of  two  specimens  which  he  has  published. 
They,  indeed,  suggest  reflections  as  to  their  probable  genesis, 
apon  which,  however,  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  venture  at  this 
time. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Winchell's  criticism  that,  while  laying  un- 
necessary emphasis  upon  the  correctness  of  the  ascension- 
theory,  I  appear  to  concede  to  the  theory  of  lateral  secretioD 
not  an  atom  of  truth,  I  beg  to  observe : 

1.  That  I  deem  lateral  secretion,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
defined  by  Professor  Sandberger,  to  he  possible  only  in  the  zone 
above  the  ground-water  level,  and,  therefore,  in  the  formation 
of  oxidized  ores  only,  and  not  for  sulphide-ores. 

2.  That  I  am,  indeed,  obliged  (as  I  have  shown  on  page  28) 
to  assume  a  lateral  movement  of  liquids  in  the  deep  zone.  But 
this  is  a  region  in  which  present  processes  cannot  he  directly 
observed,  and,  therefore,  no  clues  to  the  conditions  of  deposi- 
tion arc  found.  Hence,  I  was  not  able  to  describe  such  con- 
ditions in  my  paper.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
conditions  of  deposition  may  be  discovered  which  can  best  be 
explained  in  this  way.  I  have  not  yet  encountered  such  a 
case. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  regions  in  which  the  two  extreme 
branches  of  the  subterranean  circulation  take  on  a  lateral 
course.  The  case  supposed  by  Mr.  Winchell,  in  which  a  de- 
posit can  be  ascribed  to  ascension  and  also  to  lateral  secretion, 
I  do  not  clearly  understand,  since  a  physically  weaker  current 
is  not  capable  of  displacing  a  stronger  one.  "While  the  extreme 
forms  of  circulation — that  is,  both  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing branches — possess  a  pronounced  character,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected that  the  character  of  the  branches  connecting  these  ex- 
tremes will  be  less  distinct. 

Mr.  John  A.  Church  does  not  agree  with  me  regarding  ore- 
deposits  in  open  spaces  as  a  very  frequent  phenomenon,  and  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  open  spaces  cannot  exist  at  great  depths 
(such  as  S  to  5  kilometers).  I  must  remind  him  that  in  order 
to  establish  the  first  proposition  the  moat  important  observa- 
tions of  a  great  number  of  observers  for  more  than  a  century 
must  be  disproved.  He  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  that  ore- 
deposits  of  that  form  which  has  been  relatively  most  thoi^ 
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oughlj  studied,  namely,  fiaeare-Teine,  consist  predominantly  of 
separate  cmsts,  oflen  marvelloasly  distinct,  covering  what  were 
once  the  walls  of  the  fissure-space.  Even  if  his  proposition  be 
confined  to  deposits  of  great  thickness  and  extent  in  depth, 
which  are  deemed  to  have  been  formed  (as,  for  instance,  the 
Comatock  lode,  which  he  has  studied)  by  Buhstitution,  replace- 
ment or  metasomasis,  he  cannot  possibly  deny  the  existence  of 
other  thick  and  deep  deposits,  the  structure  of  the  ores  of 
which  evidently  represents  the  filling  of  open  spaces.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  the  Przihram  veins,  which  have  been  worked 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  1100  meters,  and  the  ore  of  which 
often  exceeds  10  meters  in  thickness,  muat  certainly  be  reck- 
oned as  wide  and  deep ;  yet  the  ores  from  their  deepest  por- 
tions do  not  diQer  in  the  least,  so  far  as  structure  is  concerned, 
from  those  which  occur  in  the  shallower  parts.  Both  regions 
present  fragments  of  the  country-rock  of  all  sizes,  surrounded 
by  the  vein-material.  Moreover,  these  fragments  surrounded 
by  quartz  usually  predominate  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  crusts 
of  the  vein-filling. 

Mr.  Church  seems  to  allow  small  value  to  the  observations 
which  it  is  possible  to  make  upon  the  ores  themselves  and  the 
adjoining  coantry-rock.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  rejection  of 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  data  concerning  their  probable 
geoesis.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  such  an  objection,  particularly 
in  it«  bearing  upon  the  phenomenon  of  crustification,  which  I 
consider  one  of  the  roost  important  genetic  factors,  and  con- 
cerning which  I  will  speak  further  in  connection  with  my  reply 
to  other  critics. 

Mr.  Church  declares  the  Comstock  vein-mass  to  be  the  prod- 
uct of  substitution — that  ia,  of  metaaoraatic  alteration  —  and 
denies  entirely  that  it  is  a  fissure-vein.  He  aays  I  have  mis- 
understood him  in  saying  (p.  92  of  this  volume)  that  he  found 
crusts  of  quartz,  alternating  with  calcite,  in  the  Justice  mine. 
The  passage  to  which  I  referred  was  the  following:* 

"The  on  of  the  Jiutlce  is  not  quartx  bat  calcite,  vith  bat  &□  ingigoificant 
amoniit  of  silica,  and  it  ia  notevorth;  to  find  these  tn-o  compoDentg  of  the 
]od«  dispersed  in  that  banded  arrangement,  which  is  another  of  tlie  accepted 
proofs  of  a  true  fiwnre-Tein.    The  qoartx  is  alwaje  on  ibe  propylite  and  the  cal- 

•  The  OamHoet  Lode,  etc.,  by  John  A.  Church,  New  York,  1870,  p.  17S. 
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cite  on  the  quart* ;  but  there  is  no  compariBon  in  respect  to  quantitf.  The  qnarti 
U  itlways  ingignijicant  in  thickness,  never  reaching  a  layer  more  Lhan  an  inch  or 
two,  so  far  as  noticed,  except  in  the  iyke-vein,  while  the  calcite  forms  masMS 
which  are  several  yards  in  tbickness,"  etc 

"Why  is  thia  not  what  I  call  crustLficatioji  ?  It  ia  certainly 
conceivable  that  the  Comatock  was  formed  by  the  opening  of  a 
apace  of  diseiaslon  at  the  contact  of  diorite  and  diabase,  the 
filling  of  thia  space  by  the  deposition  of  ailica  and  carbonate 
of  lime  from  solutions,  and  the  repetition  of  theae  processes 
until  the  deposit  had  attained  its  preaent  thicknees.  There  is, 
for  example,  in  the  collection  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  a 
large  alab  from  the  Adalbert  vein  at  Frzibram,  showing  a  aeriea 
of  thin  galena- veinlets,  the  crystals  of  which  meet  in  the  axia  of 
each  aeveral  veinlet,  showing  that  each  was  separately  filled, 
and  hence  that  the  proceas  of  opening  and  filling,  regarded  with 
reference  to  the  Adalbert  vein  as  a  whole,  was  repeated  many 
times,  until  the  aggregate  thickness  of  about  one  meter,  ahown 
by  this  slab,  had  been  attained.  The  Comatock  might  have 
been  formed  likewise  by  repeated  opening  and  filling,  only  the 
aeveral  fillings  would  have  to  be  thicker,  and  (since  the  material 
varied  little)  the  result  might  he  too  indistinct  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  miner. 

Mr.  Church  regards  the  ore-body  of  the  Justice  mine  as  a 
deposit  separate  from  the  Comatock;  but  it  ia,  nevertheless,  a 
branch  of  the  Comatock  lode,  and  certainly  has  an  -analogous 
origin.*  The  occurrence  of  a  crustified  portion,  which  I  think 
the  text  of  Mr.  Church's  description  indicates,  possesses,  there- 
fore, significance  for  both  branches  of  the  Comatock, 

By  cniatification,  however,  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  "  banded 
structure."  Thia  may  indeed  originate,  as  Mr.  Church  aaya,  in 
various  waj's,  but  cruatification  cannot;  for  true  crusts  are 
predominantly  chemical  precipitates,  the  cryatal-aggregates  of 
which  present  a  certain  arrangement.  For  instance,  the  qnartz- 
cryatala  usually  atand  perpeudicular  to  the  former  cavity-wall, 
directing  their  pyramidal  surfacea  towards  the  central  druse. 
Incrusted  fragments  exhibit  the  same  crusts  as  the  cavity-walla, 
which  ia,  at  the  same  time,  an  additional  proof  of  the  existence 
of  an  open  space,  etc.     It  is  true,  that  among  theae  chemical 


<*  See  Becker's  Qaitosy  i^tht  Qmutock  Lode,  p.  SO. 
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precipitatee  there  sometimeB  occur  mechanical  sediments,  such 
IS  frietional  detritue,  which  may  be  enveloped  by  one  or  another 
}f  the  crust-substancea ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  case  under 
Mr,  Church's  statement  (p.  198  of  this  volume); 


"Certainly,  a  banded  alracturecan  arise  from  the  replacement  ot  fragments  ar- 
anged  io  layers  by  pressure  and  friction,  as  well  as  io  many  otber  ways,  aad  does 
lot  prove  deposition  in  a  caTity,  whether  filled  by  water  or  air." 

Pressure  and  friction  can  give  rise  to  no  arrangement  of 
Kenogenites  in  separate  crusts;  in  other  words,  no  crustified 
i^uartz  and  calcite  filling,  such  as  I  suppose  to  exist  in  the  Com- 
itock.  I  poBBcea,  for  example,  besides  the  ores  from  the  Con- 
;olidated  Virginia  bonanza,  mentioned  in  my  paper  (page  92), 
jome  quartz  epecimene  from  the  1500-foot  level  of  the  Belcher 
mine,  in  which  separate  dark  ore-bearing  zones  may  be  distin- 
2;uished,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  even  to  the  repetition 
:>f  minute  undulations.  This  is,  I  confess,  not  such  a  convin- 
cing case  as  that  of  the  specimen  shown  in  Fig.  53  of  my  paper, 
which  exhibits  numerous  succesaive  crusts  of  baryte,  fluorite, 
etc.,  no  thicker  than  paper ;  or  those  of  the  Raibl  specimens, 
which  consist  of  thousands  of  thin  layers  of  zinc-blende  (whence 
the  name  Schalenblende) ;  but  it  indicates,  at  least,  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  similar  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  not  in  every  ore-deposit 
that  such  incontrovertible  proofs  as  those  last  mentioned  are 
found  and  preserved  for  science- 
Mr.  Church  points  out  (pages  196  and  197  of  this  volume) 
that  metasomatic  processes  effected  in  limestones  through  the 
expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  a  stronger  acid,  may  also  ex- 
plain the  exhalations  of  carbonic  acid  so  frequent  in  certain 
localities.  I  much  prefer,  however,  to  avoid  the  adoption  of 
such  a  purely  speculative  standpoint,  and  would  only  suggest 
that,  upon  that  view,  the  enormous  volume  of  such  exhalations 
in  volcanic  regions  would  require  us  to  conclude  that  in  those 
regions  immense  masses  of  limestone  are  undergoing  the  met- 
asomatic process  referred  to, 

As  regards,  finally,  the  subsequent  alteration  of  the  original 
ore-deposit,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Church,  partially  passes 
into  hysteromorphism,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  mineralo- 
gists, devoted  to  the  study  of  pseudomorphs,  have  collected 
already  valuable  data  in  this  field ;  yet,  I  think,  prolonged  in- 
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vestigation  will  atill  be  reqaired  before  general  deductions  can 
be  profitably  discussed. 

Mr.  8.  F.  Emmons,  whom  I  have  to  thank  warmly  for  his 
favorable  judgment  upon  several  portions  of  my  paper,  natu- 
rally does  not  concur  in  the  views  I  have  expressed  concerning 
Prof.  Sandberger'a  lateral-secretion  theory,  to  which  he  waa 
himself  at  one  time  more  or  less  committed. 

He  objects,  for  instance,  to  my  reference  to  the  barysphere. 
This  is  a  part  of  my  conception  of  our  planet  as  consisting  out- 
wardly of  several  successive,  and  more  or  less  connected,  spher- 
ical envelopes — atmosphere,  hydrosphere,  biosphere,  Utho- 
sphere,  and  baryaphere — of  which  only  the  exterior  ones  are 
open  to  our  direct  observation.  In  discussing  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  these  great  geological  factors,  which  we  may  briefly 
call  aggregate-spheres,  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  barysphere,  which  is  beyond  our  observation ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  habit,  I  have  used  this  term  in  speaking  of  the  source 
of  the  heavy  metals.  It  is  true,  the  term  ia  only  a  device  to 
avoid  questiona  etill  unsolved ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  con- 
cerning the  phrases  "  unknown  depths,"  or  "  unknown  sources 
in  depth,"  which  have  a  similar  meaning. 

It  seema  to  me  that  Mr.  Emmons  and  others  of  my  critics 
have  not  correctly  understood  my  statements  concerning  the 
several  branches  of  the  underground  circulation ;  and  I  there- 
fore beg  permission  to  make  my  meaning  clearer,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  repetition.  For  this  purpose  I  will  take  for  illoa- 
tration,  not  an  ideal  ease,  but  conditions  actually  existing, 
namely,  those  developed  at  Przibram,  concerning  which  there 
exists  an  abundant  literature,  shortly  to  be  increased  (in  the 
second  volume  of  my  Archiv  fur  praktische  Geotogie)  by  a  mon- 
ograph of  my  own. 

The  Przibram  district  lies,  in  round  numbers,  about  500  me- 
ters above  sea-level,  and  the  mine-workings  extend,  as  ia  well 
known,  to  more  than  that  distance  below  sea-level.  The 
ground-water  level  is  but  a  few  meters  under  the  surface.  The 
deepest  adit  drains  the  mines  to  about  100  meters;  and  every- 
thing below  that  level  is  strictly  deep  workings,  from  which  the 
water  is  lifted  to  the  adit-horizon,  A  comparison  of  the  water 
raised  from  difierent  levels  shows  that  the  largest  quantities 
come  from  the  upper  ones,  and  that  the  amounts  diminish  with 
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icreaeing  depth,  ao  that  at  about  800  meters  below  aca-]e7el  no 
rater  remains  to  be  raised,  the  ruling  rock-  and  air-tempera- 
iire  of  about  23°  C.  (74°  F.)  at  that  depth  sufficing  to  evap- 
rate  the  small  existing  quantity  of  water.  This  is  certainly  a 
triking  proof  that  the  water  encountered  in  mining  is  of  at- 
10 spheric  origin. 

The  ore-depoaita  are  steeply-dipping  fissure-veins,  which  are 
lined  by  reason  of  their  richness  iu  silver  (about  5  per  cent,, 
r  50  kilos  per  metric  ton — or  say  1468  ounces  Troy  per  ton  of 
000  pounds  avoirdupois).  Even  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
urface  the  sulphides  predominated,  but  were  mixed  with  a 
reat  variety  of  beautiful  minerals,  which  have  made  Przibram 
imouB  among  collectors,  and  most  of  which,  according  to  the 
esulte  of  the  investigations  of  F.  A.  Reuss  and  others,  are  of 
econdary  origin.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  this  altera- 
ion  is  due  to  the  oxidizing  properties  of  the  liquids  coming 
ram  the  surface.  But  this  variety  of  minerals  is  confined  at 
'rzibram  to  the  upper  zones.  Since  mining  has  penetrated  to 
3wer  levels,  its  product  baa  been  mainly  only  rich  argentifer- 
us  galena,  with  accompanying  zinc-blende,  etc.  The  diminu- 
ion  in  secondary  minerals,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined, 
eems  to  follow  closely  the  progressive  diminution,  in  depth, 
f  the  quantity  of  surface-waters- 
Concerning  the  origin  of  the  secondary  alterations,  there  is 
as  Mr.  Church  may  he  pleased  to  know)  no  doubt  at  Przibram. 
i'he  only  question  at  issue  concerns  the  explanation  of  the  orig- 
nal  vein-filling,  consisting  of  sulphides.  This  must  have  come, 
f  course,  from  some  rock  as  a  source;  and  on  this  point  views 
re  at  variance. 

1.  Professor  Sandberger  at  first  conceived  that  this  filling 
ame  directly  from  the  country-rock  (^Nebengestdri).  The  tech- 
lical  terra  Nehmgestein  is  more  definite,  perhaps,  than  "  country- 
ock."  It  means  literally  the  rock  alongside,  or  the  country- 
ock  or  wall-rock  immediately  in  contact  with  the  deposit  In 
his  sense,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  other  process  than 
hat  of  lateral  secretion,  which  could  make  the  Nebengestein  the 
onrce  of  the  filling ;  and  I  have  attempted  in  my  paper  to 
how  the  improbability  of  such  a  lateral  secretion  of  such  a 
illing. 

2.  Mr.  Emmons,  in  his  paper  on  "  The  Geolo^cal  Distribu- 
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tion  of  the  Useful  Metals  in  the  United  States,"  read  at  the 
Chicago  meetiDg  (Trans.,  xxii.,  63),  has  coiioected  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  Tarions  metals  of  different  depoeits  with  the  observed 
geological  conditjons  of  that  country,  discussing  the  metals, 
iron,  manganese,  nickel,  tin,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  mercury  and 
gold  and  silver  separately.  In  his  criticism  of  my  views  in  this 
field  (pages  200  and  201  of  this  volume),  he  has  taken  occasion 
to  express  a  general  statement  for  all  ore-deposition.  Accord- 
ing to  hie  opinion,  the  metallic  constituents  were  derived  by 
lateral  secretion  from  rocks  within  "  reasonable  proximity ;" 
and  "  ore-bearing  eurrenta  may  in  such  cases  have  had  an  up- 
ward, downward  or  lateral  motion,  according  to  differing  local 
conditions  of  rock-structure."  This  latter  expression  I  would 
like  to  amend  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that,  while  the  local 
conditions  of  rock-structure  indeed  influence  the  movements  of 
liquids,  the  true  causes  of  the  upward,  downward  and  lateral 
motion,  as  explained  in  mj  discussion  of  this  point,  lie  outaide 
the  particular  rock-structure. 

I  would  invite  Mr.  Emmons  to  take  the  standpoint  sketched 
on  pages  55  and  56  of  this  volume,  in  the  depths  of  the  Przi- 
bram  mines,  and  see  how  he  would  get  along  with  his  assump- 
tion of  lateral  movement.  And  X  must  repeat  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  local  direction  of  the  currents  as  the  general  char- 
acter and  cause  of  the  flow  which  should  be  kept  in  view. 

The  general  phenomenon  of  descending  currents  in  the  Przi- 
bram  mines  is  clearly  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  ore- 
deposits  ;  and  the  existence  of  lateral  movements  of  the  vadose 
circulation  which  could  form  these  deposits  is  inconceivable. 
Let  us  see,  then,  whether  such  movements  could  occur  in  depth, 
in  the  sense  defined  by  me  on  page  28  of  this  volume,  and 
quoted  by  Mr.  Emmons. 

We  should  be  forced  to  assume  that  the  open  vein-channels 
had  not  extended  much  deeper  than  the  point  (600  to  700  me- 
ters below  sea-level)  at  which  I  have  invited  Mr.  Emmons  to 
stand,  and  also  that  there  was  no  special  upward  tendency  of 
the  waters  filling  these  channels.  A  lateral  continuous  move- 
ment would  be  only  possible  if  there  was  something  "  in  reason- 
able proximity  "  which  would  consume  the  moving  current,  or 
force  it  back  to  the  surface.  To  expect  this  phenomenon  in  a 
t«rrane  already  traversed  by  channels  reaching  to  the  surface  is 
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rrational.  In  the  only  conceivable  sense,  it  would  merely 
make  the  lateral  movement  an  incidental  part  of  a  general  up- 
ward circulation.  But  this  favora  my  view  of  the  aaeent  of  min- 
eral Bolutiona  from  greater  depths  than  have  yet  been  reached 
in  mining,  i.e.,  from  "  unknown  depth,"  ae  Mr.  Emmons  ex- 
preBses  it,  or  from  the  baryaphere,  as  I  have  expressed  it.  He 
also,  by  the  way,  assumes  the  origin  of  the  heavy  metals  from 
the  barjsphere  (or  "  from  the  depths,"  as  he  prefers  to  say), 
and  goea  bo  iar  as  to  intimate  that  I  would  make  the  theory 
more  plauaible  by  allying  it  with  that  of  Vogt,  according  to 
which  a  process  of  so-called  differentiation,  during  the  cooling 
of  the  eruptive  rocks,  has  concentrated  their  metallic  contents 
in  certain  regions  more  or  less  accessible  to  our  observation. 
For  my  part,  I  must  wait  until  Vogt's  ideas  have  assumed  a 
more  solid  form;  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr.  Em- 
mons fiivors  them  principally  because  they  bring  the  concen- 
trated metals  in  eruptive  rocks  within  the  rea«h  of  lateral  secre- 
tion, as  a  forming  proceaa  for  ore-deposita. 

Mr.  Emmons  douhts  my  eoncluaion,  based  upon  Noggerath'a 
observations,  that  waters  rising  under  pressure  are  capable  of 
creating  a  channel  for  themselves  in  soluble  rocks.  In  this 
connection  I  must  refer  to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  explain- 
ing the  cavities  coirtaining  pipes  of  ore  in  soluble  rocks.  In 
my  monograph  on  ReabAnya,*  published  when  Nbggerath's 
work  was  unknown  to  me,  I  was  forced  to  assume,  as  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  the  cavity,  the  downward  vadose  currents, 
and  as  the  cause  of  the  filling,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ascend- 
ing currents  of  the  deep  circulation ;  in  other  words,  two  pro- 
cesses, representing  the  extremes  of  circulation,  and  snccea- 
sively  acting  along  the  same  line.  Such  a  dilemma  may  be 
presented  hy  any  ore-deposit  in  limestone.  Indeed,  I  became 
acquainted  subsequently  with  instances  indicating  that  the  two 
processes  of  cavity-forming  and  cavity-filling  may  have  been 
Bometimes  almost  simultaneous,  f  I  was  greatly  pleased  when 
I  learned  of  Noggerath's  observations  and  deductions,  and  I 

*  OeoloffitcK-TiumlanUllKlit  StvdU  der  ErilagentatUn  von  R&bdTtya,  tn  S.  Ungam. 
Pnhliahed  by  the  Hungarian  Geo).  Soc,,  Budapest,  1874. 

t  See  mj  paper ia  Jahrb.  drrk.  k.  Btrgakad.,  1H63,  p.  IS,  "Ueberdie  Eosteh- 
uDg  der  Blei-  und  Zinklagentliitten  Id  aufloslicben  Uesteiaen,"  especiall]'  Fig. 
14,  pi.  iii. 
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took  painB  at  that  time  to  acquaint  Mr,  Emmons  by  letter  with 
the  consequent  change  in  my  own  views.  The  observation,  as 
I  convinced  myself  in  1885,  cannot  now  be  verified,  for  the 
whole  place  at  Burtscheid  is  completely  bailt  over;  but  Nbg- 
gerath  was  a  highly  conecientious  observer,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  correctneae  of  his  statement  of  the  facts. 
Moreover,  the  phenomenon  ia,  a  priori,  inevitable.  If  the  highly 
dilute  currents  of  the  vadose  circulation,  descending  by  gravity, 
can  eat  out  tlieir  own  channels  in  salt  or  limestone  (as  ia  shown 
at  p.  21  and  other  places  in  my  paper),  all  the  more  might  such 
efteets  be  expected  from  waters  ascending  under  pressure  and 
more  highly  charged  with  reagents.  Fig.  9  of  my  paper,  show- 
ing the  wedge-shaped  spaces  of  corrosion  described  by  Danbr^e 
from  Bourbonne-les-Buns,  with  their  summits  directed  upward, 
^ves  actual  proof  of  this. 

My  reference  to  the  wedge-like  form  of  certain  deposits  at 
Laurium  was  baaed  on  an  ideal  profile.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  (1894)  I  personally  visited  the  district,  and  strove 
to  secure  more  accurate  drawings  of  the  position  and  form  of 
the  deposits.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  not  able  to  find  any 
such  drawings,  and  I  must  therefore  submit  to  the  rebuke  of 
Mr.  Emmons.  So  far  as  I  know  the  literature  concerning  the 
Larium  district,  the  only  accurate  drawings  are  those  of  the 
French  company  in  the  treatise  of  A.  Cambresy.*  (I  take  this 
opportunity  to  correct  a  typographical  error  in  the  pamphlet 
edition  of  ray  paper.  Fig.  87  was  taken,  not  from  Cordelia 
but  from  Huot.) 

"With  regard  to  the  essential  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  Leadville  deposits,  I  may  observe  that  the  reason  I  ventured 
to  discuss  that  district  without  having  personally  studied  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  magnificent  monograph  of  Mr.  Emmons,  the 
interesting  conditions  which  it  describes,  and  its  contradiction 
of  current  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Leadville  ores.  Pass- 
ing by  all  corrections  and  criticisms  on  points  of  minor  im- 
portance, I  wish  only  to  keep  in  view  this  essential  difference 
of  opinion,  and  to  inquire  what  were  the  convincing  reasons 
which  lead  Mr.  Emmons  to  assert  in  this  case  a  descent  of  the 
mineral  solutions. 

"  "  Le  Lanrium,"  p»r  A.  Camtinaj,  Rep.  Univ.  dm  Mine*,  3  ser.,  t  ti.,  I8S9. 
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He  separatee  the  sources  of  the  metallic  substances  into  "  im- 
mediate "  and  "ultimate."  The  latter,  by  reason  of  their  purely 
Bpeculative  nature,  he  does  not  discuss,  bat  devotes  himself  to 
the  former.  "Without  being  able  to  doubt  that  these  substancea 
originally  came  from  great  depths,  and  without  being  willing  to 
assert  that  they  came  wholly  from  the  country-rock  actually 
adjoining  the  deposits,  he  believes : 

1.  That  they  came  irom  above. 

2.  That  they  were  derived  chiefly  from  neighboring  rocks. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  I  can  find  in 

his  elaborate  monograph  no  tangible  proofs  whatever,  only  con- 
clusions deduced  from  certain  observations.  The  shape  and 
position  of  the  ore-deposits,  whether  of  those  at  the  contact 
between  porphyry  and  lime,  or  those  in  the  limestone,  aftbrd 
no  conclusive  proof  of  descending  mineral  solutions  as  their 
source.  Indeed,  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  deposits 
were  originally  sulphides  (as  they  are  now  shown  still  to  be  at 
greater  depths),  and  such  sulphide-deposits  cannot  he  asserted 
to  have  been  formed  by  solutions  descending  from  the  surface 
(unless  such  an  application  should  be  made  of  the  case  cited  on 
p.  107  of  my  paper,  namely,  the  reduction  to  sulphides  by  means 
of  organic  matter).  The  interior  structure  of  the  deposits  and 
of  the  country-rock,  so  far  as  they  are  described  in  the  publica- 
tions on  the  subject,  likewise  fail  to  furnish  any  conclusive 
proof  of  this  assumption. 

ion  of  the  mines  in  1890,  Mr.  Emmons 
^nal,  unaltered  sulphide-ores,  no  crustifi- 
cation,  from  which  he  concludes  that  in  this  case  there  has  been 
no  deposition  of  ore  in  open  spaces,  hut  a  metasomatic  replace- 
ment of  the  limestone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  investigations 
on  this  point  will  not  be  wholly  abandoned  in  future.  Mr.  Em- 
mons mentions  also  bis  recognition  of  the  granular  structure, 
joints  and  cleavage  of  the  original  limestone  in  the  sulphide- 
ores  of  the  A.  Y.  and  Minnie  mines,  and  speaks  of  the  cracks 
in  the  top  of  the  ore-body,  "  through  which  the  ore-bearing 
solutions  had  descended."  This  is  clearly,  as  stated  in  this 
form,  an  expression  of  opinion.  A  detailed  and  purely  objec- 
tive description,  particularly  if  accompanied  with  drawings, 
would  be  highly  valuable,  and  might  constitute  the  tangible 
proof,  the  absence  of  which  I  have  pointed  out.     Mr.  Emmons 
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gives  U8  ground  to  hope  for  further  observations  in  tiiia  direc- 
tion, baeed  upon  the  latest  developments  of  the  mines.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  any  decisive 
proof  from  the  interior  structure  of  these  deposits. 

The  facts  described  in  the  literature  concerning  Leadville 
may  be  equally  well  used  in  support  of  the  ascension-theory. 
As  I  have  remarked  (page  107  of  this  volume),  the  ores  were  at 
first  conceived  to  occur  at  the  contact  between  porphyry  and 
limestoile,  or  confined  to  the  lime ;  but  afterwards  it  became 
clear  that  not  the  whole  contact-surface  as  such,  but  only  cer- 
tain zones  of  it,  could  be  regarded  as  the  principal  centers  of 
the  accumulation  of  ore.  These  ore-shoots,  lying  in  and  near  the 
contact^plane,  were  the  channels  of  which  the  mineral  solutions 
availed  themselves.  A  parallel  is  thus  furnished  to  various 
other  ore-deposita ;  for  instance,  the  zinc-  and  lead-deposits  of 
the  Alps,  the  shoots  of  which  are  near  a  contact  of  soluble  with 
insoluble  rock,  and  pursue  the  same  direction  as  the  atratificft- 
tion.*  For  the  establishment  of  this  analogy,  credit  is  due  to 
the  mining  engineers  who  have  published  their  observations  at 
Leadville,  and,  as  Mr.  Emmons  implies, f  have  rendered  val- 
uable assistance  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  fects  aa  de- 
veloped by  mining. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Emmons's  great  monograph  on  Leadville 
shows  plainly  (p.  572)  that,  under  the  impression  produced  by 
the  first  publication  of  Professor  Sandberger,  the  author  deemed 
the  ascension-theory  to  have  been  already  completely  over- 
thrown. He  assumes  that  the  type  of  a  vein,  aa  described  by 
earlier  authorities,  is  a  purely  ideal  conception,  and  does  not 
exist  in  nature.  To  show  that  these  writers  had  before  them, 
on  the  contrary,  a  real  condition,  I  have  cited  the  developments 
at  Przihram.  If  we  substitute,  in  that  case,  for  the  space  of 
discission  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  Leadville  deposits,  the 
situation,  as  concerns  the  question  of  the  direction  of  the  oro- 
bearing  circulation,  is  not  altered.  The  flat  dip  of  the  ore- 
shoots  and  the  solubility  of  the  country-rock  at  Leadville  are 
scarcely  decisive  as  to  this  question.     Nor  does  the  depth  thus 

*  See  mj  treHtiae  (1893),  already  died,  on  the  "Origin  of  Lead-  and  ZSnc-De- 
posite  in  Soluble  Bocka." 

t  Page  !02  of  thb  volume.  See  also  "  The  Mining  Work  o!  the  U.  S.  GeoL 
SnrTej,"  IVaiu.,  x.,  412  d  Kq. 
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ar  attained  in  Leadville  mining  aftbrd  conclusive  evidence.  In 
nj  judgment,  tiierefore,  notwithstanding  the  differences  be- 
.ween  Przibram  and  Leadville,  the  same  inference  must  be 
Irawn  in  both  cases  as  to  the  direction  of  the  ore-bearing  cir- 
!u1ation.  In  other  words,  Leadville  must  be  declared  to  be  no 
jxeeption  to  the  general  rule  that  ore-deposits  carrying  metallic 
lulphides  have  been  formed  by  ascending  solutions. 

Whether  the  metallic  contents  were  derived  wholly  or  pre- 
lorainantly  from  the  eruptive  rocks  adjacent  to  the  deposits  or 
occurring  within  a  certain  distance,  is  an  independent  question. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Becker's  criticism  (page  20i  of  this  volume),  hav- 
xig  been  prepared  without  opportunity  for  a  thorough  combina- 
:ion  of  authorities,  is  considered  as  preliminary  only.  It  deals, 
as  does  that  of  Mr.  Emmons,  in  the  main,  with  metasomatic 
formations,  without  reference  to  formations  in  open  spaces,  and, 
eontemplating  the  former  exclusively,  seems  to  disparage  the 
emphasis  which  I  have  laid  upon  crusti£catJon  aa  a  clear  proof 
of  the  filling  of  open  spaces.  According  to  his  view,  the  reeog- 
uizability  of  successive  deposits  is  dependent  upon  incidental 
local  circumstances,  but  the  instances  he  gives  do  not  appear 
to  me  adapted  to  prove  his  proposition  that  crustification  may 
be  produced  by  other  causes  than  that  which  I  have  assigned. 

The  banded  structure  of  agates,  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  it,  is  a  genuine  cruatification.  It  exhibits  in- 
eruated  nuclei,  atalactitea,  and  other  formations  characteristic 
of  deposition  in  an  open  space,  quite  independently  of  the 
question  whether  changes  in  concentration  or  rapidity  of  cir- 
culation or  in  the  substances  contained  in  the  solution  were  the 
occasion  of  precipitation.  In  like  manner  the  precipitate  formed 
upon  a  piece  of  iron  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
is  a  genuine  crust,  the  iron  serving  as  the  cause  of  the  precipi- 
tation ;  and  the  circumstances  of  such  a  precipitation  in  a  space 
filled  with  solution,  though  the  process  take  place  above  ground, 
present  some  analogies  with  underground  conditions. 

A  party  of  mine-thieves  once  entered  by  night  an  old  and  ex- 
tensive mine  in  Transylvania  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  off  and 
carrying  away  an  exposed  mass  of  gold-ore.  The  shot  opened 
a  hole  into  an  old  working  (coranda,  in  the  Roumanian  lan- 
guage), and  one  of  the  miners  crawled  through.  The  immen- 
sity of  the  space  in  which  he  found  himself  astonished  him 
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greatly,  bat  his  exclamations  of  wonder  were  cut  short  by  the 
crowing  of  a  cock,  which  reveled  to  him  that  he  stood  under 
the  night  sky,  in  a  great  surface-corontia  or  open  quarry,  which 
covered  the  whole  area  of  the  mine.  Under  some  cirenmstances, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  underground  and  above-ground  are 
not  BO  very  far  apart ! 

A  mineral  solution  standing  in  a  laboratory-beaker,  exposed 
to  the  air,  may  practically  represent,  from  our  standpoint,  a 
subterranean  space,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  filled  with  liquid 
and  the  upper  part  with  gas,  as  I  conceived 'it  on  p.  24  of  my 
paper. 

Mr.  Becker  doubtless  means,  by  the  example  he  cites,  to 
argue  that  the  banded  structure  may  onginate  also  through  re- 
placement of  the  idiogenltes  by  xenogenites.  This  may  be  true, 
but  bis  instances  do  not  support  the  hypothesis ;  for  the  pseudo- 
morpbosis  of  galena  after  calcile  is  not  a  replacement  of  Imu- 
stone  by  galena.  Moreover,  not  every  "  banded  structure  "  is  a 
crustification. 

Mr.  Becker  names  two  aorta  of  indications  of  replacement, 
namely,  eryatalline  pseudomorphism  and  the  irregular  enlarge- 
ment of  fissures  in  the  replaced  mass.  I  beg  to  say  that  on 
pp.  16  and  16  of  my  paper  I  have  mentioned  several  other 
signs,  such  as  the  retention  of  the  atrueture  of  the  ori^nal 
mass ;  the  transformation  of  fossila  into  ore ;  the  occurrence  of 
remaining  nuclei  of  the  original  rock,  etc.,  and  that  I  also  aup- 
poae  a  metasomatic  process  to  have  taken  place  when  the  evi- 
dence is  merely  negative,  that  is,  where  indications  of  cavity- 
formation,  in  other  words,  crustification,  are  absent.  But  I  have 
found  deposits  where  the  indications  of  both  processes  occur 
aide  by  side,  as,  for  instance,  at  Kodna,  in  Transylvania.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  I  had  the  opportunity,  thirty  years  ago, 
to  demonstrate  the  metasomatie  origin  of  an  ore-deposit  Since 
that  time,  however,  I  have  never  visited  the  locality,  aad  have 
received  only  superficial  data  concerning  further  developments. 
Outside  of  calamine-deposits,  I  have  not  encountered  in  my 
later  explorations  any  cases  of  metasomatie  formation;  and  I 
have  been  led  to  attach  ever-increasing  importance  to  the  de- 
posits formed  in  open  spaces,  the  list  of  which,  aa  known  to  me, 
has  been  continually  growing,  while  their  definite  characteristics 
have  become  more  and  more  unmistakably  clear.     Any  difier- 
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I  which  has  arisen,  aa  a  conBequence,  between 
olleaguea  and  mjeelf,  muat  be  left  to  tbe  judg- 
jatoFB  who  are  equally  familiar  with  both  classes 

t,  "  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  metaBomatic 
produce  such  pronounced  ore-shoots  as  those 
idville,"  must  be  explained  from  the  standpoint 
to  the  origin  of  cavities  in  a  soluble  rock.  On 
)er  I  have  shown  that,  before  the  origin  of  the 
r-pores  or  interstices  are  filled  with  saturated 
that  a  line  of  maximum  flow  must  be  subse- 
l>etween  the  point  of  entrance  and  some  point 
esistance,  along  which  line  solutions  not  yet 
ig  access  to  the  rock,  may  ultimately  dissolve 
3l8  or  cavities.  These  will  then  possess  a  shape 
1  general  direction,  such  as  we  encounter  almost 
iposits  in  soluble  rocks.  The  Leadville  mining 
established  such  a  form  for  the  Leadville  de- 
Becker  has  also  found  it  in  the  quicksilver-de- 
y  him.  If  I  have  correctly  conceived  the  for- 
ore-shoots,  they  should  show  some  indications 
rmation,  even  when  they  have  been  produced  in 
aeement  of  the  original  rock, 
gards  the  Eureka  deposits,  I  seem  to  have  been 
I  did  not  assert  that  the  spaces  originally  oc< 
lureka  ore-deposits  had  been  formed  by  surface- 
ely  said  (in  accordance  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Curtis) 
he  case  with  the  caves,  which  accompany  the 
I  rcdeposited  by  the  action  of  surface-waters. 
Cazin  has  called  attention  to  an  American  ex- 
i  by  the  Vermont  copper-mine,  in  which  graph- 
matter,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  repre- 
ite),  may  have  reduced  the  ore-bearing  solutions. 
the  fossil  palms  converted  into  copper-glance, 
Mexico,  as  proof  that  the  copper  was  originally 
Triassic  ocean,  though  perhaps  in  too  small  a 
jure  animal  life.  "With  regard  to  that  I  must 
!8e  palms  probably  occur  in  a  fresh-water  basin, 
character  of  the  ocean  of  the  period  cannot  be 
vice  versa,  can  the  traces  of  copper  foand  in 
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corals  be  adduced  as  iadicatiDg  the  probable  preaenee  of  copper 
in  ench  a  baBin. 

R.  W.  Ratmosd,  New  York  City :  The  labor  and  pleasure 
of  translating  Prof.  Po8epnj''8  contributions  having  fallen  to 
me,  I  have  taken  special  interest  in  the  discussion  which  they 
have  elicited ;  and  I  venture  to  believe  that  an  attempt  on  mj 
part  to  summarize  the  results  thus  far  attained  may  be  useful 
as  a  help  to  the  further  discuesion  which  I  trust  will  ensue,  and 
will  not  be  deemed  an  arrogant  assumption  of  the  position  of 
a  judge,  which  is  as  far  from  my  intention  as  it  is  beyond  my 
capacity. 

No  amount  of  latitude  in  such  a  discussion  is  reprehensible 
if  it  elicits  new  facts ;  for  the  accumulation  of  accurate  data  is 
really  more  important  than  the  mere  iteration  of  argument,  and 
a  new  fact,  however  remotely  collateral  in  its  bearing,  may  turn 
out  to  he  of  inestimable  value.  In  this  connection,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  fact  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is 
not  merely  the  e}cpression  of  an  opinion.  When  we  are  told  by 
some  authority  that  he  "  found  unmistakable  evidences  "  of  this 
or  that,  we  are  simply  asked  to  accept  his  conclusion,  which 
might  or  might  not  have  been  our  own  upon  the  same  phe- 
nomena; and  the  weight  we  give  to  the  fact  of  his  opinion  as 
indicative  of  the  real  facts  behind  it,  which  are  what  we  want, 
depends  upon  our  confidence  in  him,  not  only  as  an  observer, 
but  also  as  a  reaeoner.  In  my  judgment  we  should  be  grateful 
to  Prof,  Posepny  for  the  emphasis  he  has  Iwd,  not  only  in  this 
paper  but  in  many  preceding  publications,  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  what  he  has  called  rein  abjective  Darstellimgen,  a 
phrase  which  I  have  weakened  in  my  translation  by  rendering 
it  "accurate  descriptions,"  in  the  fear  that  the  term  "objective," 
used  in  that  sense,  would  be  misleading.  In  this  connection  I 
may  remark,  that  when  the  admirable  paper  of  Prof.  Poaepny 
was  sent  to  me,  it  bore  a  title  which  would  have  been,  literally 
translated,  "  Subjective  Views  ou  the  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposits," 
the  author  meaning  thereby  to  indicate  modestly  that  he  offered 
his  paper  only  as  an  expression  of  the  opinions  to  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  own  studies,  and  not  as  a  statement  of  the  set- 
tled results  of  science.  I  took  the  liberty  of  objecting  to  this 
title,  on  the  ground  that  "  subjective  "  views  might  be  construed 
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evolved  from  the  inner  conBciouHiieBS," 
•n  whatever  in  observed  (nets;  and  as  a 
)ondence,  Prof.  Poeepny  permitted  the 
le,  accompanied  with  auch  introduetory 
relieve  him  from  the  imputation  of  dog- 

,  his  nee  of  "  Bubjective"  and  "objective" 
tB  respectively  affected  or  unaffected  by 

cannot  but  appreciate  and  ehare  his  de- 
lve "  reports  of  observed  facts  in  the  field 
ince  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  an 
■n  in  writing,  the  superiority  of  a  careful 
1 "  diagram,  though  that  has  its  uses,  and 
cle  of  description  than  words)  is  clear, 
iticed  his  own  doctrine  by  illustrating  his 
drawings,  and,  I  may  add,  he  has  uncon- 
Joctrine  by  betraying  his  own  doubts  and 
terpretation  of  mere  verbal  and  partly 
ons,  given  by  other  authors. 
ings  thus  occasioned  may  be  lefl  to  settle 
lutual  explanations,  such  as  have  been 
lly,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  It 
re  that  Prof.  Posepny's  conscientious  and 
:o  the  limits  of  his  personal  observation, 
ices  to  all  authorities  cited,  constitute  a 
r,  a  full  guide  to  further  investigation  and 
ion. 

ions  of  interest  to  us,  I  think,  are  these : 
ristic  and  valuable  contributions  made  by 
ory  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits?  and, 
a  issues  on  which  Prof.  Posepny's  views 
tier  observers,  as  the  latter  have  been  rep- 
sion  ? 

1 1  think  we  may  regard  as  pre-eminent 
Q  of  the  subject  of  underground  circula- 
n  established  between  the  vadose  and  the 

former  actuated  mainly  by  gravity  and 
relative  position  of  the  surface-outflow, 

by  the  effects  of  capillarity  and  pressure 
distinction  supersedes  the  vague  terms 
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"aecendiug"  and  "descending,"  though  the  author  haa  em- 
ployed these  terms,  in  accordance  with  popular  usage,  and  has 
thereby  incurred  some  unnecessary  criticism.  For  it  is  really 
not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  general  theory  of  this  Bub- 
ject  whether  a  given  mineral  solution  was  moving  horizontally 
or  up  and  down  when  it  produced  a  given  precipitate.  The 
only  significant  question  is  whether  it  waa  on  the  way  up  or 
down ;  that  is,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  one  or  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  underground  circulation.  The  third  view, 
namely,  that  such  a  solution  might  belong  neither  to  the 
vadose  downward  circulation  nor  to  the  deep  upward  circula- 
tion, but  to  a  "  lateral  secretion,"  Prof.  Poaepny  practically  de- 
clares to  he  inconceivable.  As  I  understand  his  argument  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  as  I  would  state  my  own  view,  which  I  think 
to  be  in  substantial  accordance  with  his),  it  may  be  expressed 
as  follows : 

1.  The  aqueous  solutions  underground  must  be  conceived 
either  (a)  as  moving  on  a  general  downward  course,  as  parts  of 
the  vadose  circulation,  above  ground-water  level,  or  (6)  as  pen- 
etrating still  deeper  into  the  rocke  below  drainage-level  (the 
baryaphere),  or  (e)  as  rising  from  those  depths  under  pressure, 
overcoming  gravity,  towards  or  to  the  surface ;  or  (d)  as  stand- 
ing (held  by  capillarity  or  otherwise)  in  rocks,  whether  above 
or  below  the  drainage-level,  and  not  participating  in  the  circu- 
lation at  all. 

2.  Concerning  the  conditjon  (a),  which  is  most  open  to  our 
observation,  we  know  a  great  deal.  "We  know,  for  instance, 
from  an  overwhelming  number  of  observations,  that  the  solu- 
tiona  of  the  vadose  circulation  are  oxidizing,  and  that  (apart 
from  the,  probably  rare,  re-formation  of  sulphides  by  the  ac- 
tion of  organic  matter)  they  do  not  precipitate  sulphides,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  attack  and  decompose  them. 

3.  Concerning  (6),  we  know  nothing  by  direct  observation, 
but  are  forced  to  believe,  and  justified  (by  Daubr^'s  experi- 
ments, etc.)  in  believing,  that  such  a  movement  actually  takes 
place. 

4.  Concerning  (c),  we  have  the  evidence  derived  from  hot 
springs,  etc.,  which  has  convinced  all  observers  that  there  is  in 
fact  such  an  ascending  circulation,  whatever  may  be  their  con- 
clusions as  to  the  depth  of  its  origin  or  the  degree  of  its  agency 
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forming  mineral  deposits.  The  ascenBion-theoiy  poBtulatea 
neerning  it  only  that  it  comes  from  the  depths  below  drain- 
e-level,  and  is  not  moved  merely  by  siphon-action,  ultimately 
le  to  gravity. 

5.  Concerning  (d),  it  may  be  said  that  solutions  thus  held  with- 
t  participation  in  the  general  circulation,  while  they  may  affect 
ternal  changes  in  the  rocks  they  occupy,  cannot  begin,  until 
'.y  begin  to  move,  a  ptoeesB  of  redistributing  and  concentrating 

precipitation  elsewhere  the  Bubetances  they  hold  in  solution. 

6.  Moreover,  solutions  in  the  condition  (d),  though  not  par- 
ipating  in  the  general  circulation,  must  have  reached  their 
us  by  means  of  that  circulation.  They  must  be  conceived  as 
ving  been  a  part  either  of  the  downward  or  of  the  upward 
anch,  or,  in  other  words,  as  arrested  portions  of  the  circular 
m. 

7.  Whenever  they  begin  to  move,  they  must  join  one  or  the 
her  branch  of  the  circulation ;  and  the  deposits  they  may 
ike  must  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  that  branch,  operating 
lon  the  nature  of  the  eolutions,  this  in  turn  being  partly  de- 
ndent  upon  their  original  source. 

8.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  a  hypothesis  of  ore-con- 
Qtration  and  deposit  in  bodies  of  considerable  size  by  "  secre- 
m,"  independent  of  circulation,  or  for  a  cycle  of  circulation, 
mplete  in  itself,  yet  not  participating  in  the  general  phenomena 
scribed.  For  continuous  currents  must  come  from  somewhere 
d  go  somewhere ;  and  neither  inflow  nor  outlet  is  provided, 
cept  by  the  conditions  of  the  general  underground  circulation, 
described. 

9.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  clear  that  the  source  of  the  sub- 
inces  carried  in  solution  hy  a  current  must  lie  somewhere  in 
e  path  which  that  current  has  traversed.  If  the  theory  of 
teral  secretion  means  no  more  than  the  assertion  that  the 
ineral  solutions  which  have  precipitated  ore  in  a  given  fissure 

space  have  traversed  and  leached  some  rock  before  entering 
at  space  and  that  this  rock  adjoined  or  lay  in  "  reasonable 
oximity  "  to  the  space  of  deposition,  it  would  mean,  as  to  the 
st  proposition,  nothing  that  anybody  denies ;  while  as  to  the 
cond  proposition,  it  would  be  a  somewhat  vague  assertion, 
quiring  definite  proof  in  each  ease,  and  not  entitled  to  the 
gnity  of  a  general  theory. 
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10.  But  the  theory  of  lateral  Becretion,  however  it  may  have 
melted  away  under  the  fire  of  criticism,  originally  claimed  more 
than  this.     Prof  Sandberger  says:* 

"The  Bo-called  desceosIoD-theorj  of  Werner  is  purely  neptunic,  and  r^carda 
veins  as  exclusively  filled  trom  above  downwards  by  the  depoaition  of  ores  from 
liquids,  without  answering  the  qaestion,  whence  these  liquids  derived  their  me- 
tallic contents.  The  descension -theory  remaiae  good  to-day  for  all  cases  where,  in 
higher-lying  rocks,  those  substances  can  be  with  certainty  traced,  which  have  col- 
lected as  ore-deposits  in  cavities  and  fissures  in  lower-lying  rocks,  not  originally 
containing  them.  If  the  ores  are  accumulated  in  fissures,  they  poasess  all  the 
characters  of  fissure-veins.  Bo  far  as  my  kuawledge  of  ore^depoaits  goes,  the 
filling  of  fissures  by  ores  which  can  be  clearly  proved  to  have  filtered  in  from 
above  is  not  veiy  frequent ;  but  such  filling  of  irregular  cavities  are  common." 

After  mentioning  as  an  excellent  instance  the  lead-  and  zinc- 
depoaitB  of  Raibl  (which  Prof.  Posepny  has  discuaeed  with  very 
different  conclusions),  and  declaring  that  he  is  at  present  con- 
cerned specially,  not  with  such  deposits,  but  with  true  fissure- 
veine,  Prof.  Sandberger  proceeds  to  state  as  follows  the  ascen- 
eion  theory,  which  he  says  "  stiU  countB  many  adherents,"  and 
which  he  proposes  to  controvert : 

"The  ascension -theory  assumes  in  all  cases  that  the  ores  occurriog  In  a  vein- 
fissure  were  derived  either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part,  from  the  immediately  ad- 
jacent coumry-rock  {aiu  dan  MnmilUlbarm  Ntbenytsiein),  but,  on  the  contrary,  from 
greater  depths,  and  have  been  introduced  into  the  fissures  either  by  ascending 
mineral  springs  or  by  sublimation.  The  substances  deposited  in  the  veins  should 
therefore  be  different  from  those  of  the  adjacent  rock,  and  should  only  occur  in 
the  latter  as  lateral  impregnations  from  the  fissures." 

Confining  himself  to  the  supposed  agency  of  asceuding  min- 
eral springs,  the  author  asserts  that  such  springs  would  not,  and 
in  fact  do  not,  deposit  minerals  in  their  channels,  and  discusses 
at  some  length  the  case  of  Sulphur  Bauk  in  California,  whit^ 
he  declares  to  be  the  only  instance  apparently  contradicting  his 
view.  He  argues  against  the  conclusions  drawn  by  others  from 
this  instance,  and  concludes  as  follows  (p.  17) : 

"  If,  then,  the  only  region  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  possible  to  assome  the 
filling  of  vein- pressures  by  ascending  mineral  springs  as  a  process  now  going  on, 
furnishes  no  trustworthy  proofs  of  this  assumption,  what  remains?  In  my  opinion, 
only  the  leaching  of  the  country-rock  which  bounds  the  fissures  by  seepage-waleia 
which  have  penetmted  it,  and  which  deposit  the  dissolved  materials  as  ores  and 

•  Unlxriaekiaigen  iiiw  Erxgangt,  von  FridoliD  Sandberger.  Wiesbaden,  1882, 
Ertla  H^,  pp.  3,  4. 
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ingue  in  the  finureg  of  the  sBme  (or,  in  exceptional  caseti,  the  nearest  neighbor- 
g)  rock.*  Tht3  is  Ihe  BO-c&lled  laleral -secretion  theory  in  its  most  prosaic  form  ; 
id  it  is  this  to  which  I  have  been  so  distinctly'  led  bj  man;  jeara  of  obBervation 
id  inves ligation  that  I  am  forced  to  consider  it  applicable  to  most  ore-veina." 

11.  It  is  clear  that  thie  Aeory  contemplates  the  exclueioa 
r  the  agency  of  waters  risiDg  from  below  drainage-level, 
hat  there  are  such  waters,  is  an  admitted  fact ;  and  it  must 
e  also  admitted  that  they  are  under  preseure  great  enough  to 
eercome  gravity  and  friction.  All  fissures  accessible  to  BQch 
aters,  they  muat  necesBarily  occupy;  and  it  seems  to  follow 
levitably  that  all  fiBSures  extending  below  drainage-level 
lUst  be  filled,  up  to  that  level  at  least,  with  waters  either 
I  actual  circulation  on  their  way  upward,  or  temporarily 
rreeted  and  confined.  "  Seepage  "  into  such  spaces  is  incon- 
iivable. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  currents  under  pressure  would  neces- 
irily  penetrate  into  the  pores  and  interstices  of  the  rocks 
Qunding  their  main  channels,  and  the  deposit  in  such  rocks 
F  minerals  carried  from  the  fissures  is  more  probable  a  priori 
lan  the  deposit,  in  the  fissures,  of  minerals  dissolved  from  the 
ijoining  rocks.  The  opposite  would  be  true  if  the  fissures  did 
ot  contain  water,  a  condition  which  can  only  be  assumed  when 
lere  is  a  lower  outlet,  that  is  to  say,  only  in  the  zone  of  vadose 
rculation. 

13.  The  advocates  of  lateral  secretion  must  state,  at  least, 
leir  conception  of  the  way  in  which  "  seepage  "  can  take  place 
om  a  porous  solid  holding  water  into  an  adjoining  space  also 
lied  with  water,  and  under  high  pressure.  That  practically 
0  interchange  between  the  two  will  take  place,  even  if  the 
reesuree  are  equal,  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  fresh-water 
irings  along  our  coast,  separated  by  a  few  feet  of  sand  only 
om  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea.  It  ia  often  popularly  supposed 
lat  the  sea^water  has  been  deprived  of  its  salt  by  "  filtration  " 
trough  the  sands  ;  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  mass  of  the 
(a  bars  the  path  of  a  circulation  which  would  carry  the  spring- 
ater  into  it,  and  the  spring  seeks  another  way  to  the  surface, 

>  "  Nach  meiner  Ausicht  nur  Auslnugung  dea  die  Spalten  begriuiienden  Nebenge- 
eins  durch  Sickerwiisser,  welche  dasselbe  durchdrungen  baben,  und  die  gelosten 
otTe  als  Erze  und  Gangart«n  in  den  Spalten  des  gleichen  oder  ausnahnuweiw 

Lcb  in  solchen  des  niichaten  Nachbargesleins." 
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■where  it  emergea  perfectly  fresh.  The  intervening  aaaia  are 
donhtless  filled  with  brackish  water,  but  this  takes  no  part  in 
the  circniation,  and  therefore  carries  no  salt  into  the  channel 
of  the  spring.  If  the  Atlantic  Ocean  cannot  "  seep  "  salt  into 
a  spring  of  Ireeh  water,  how  could  a  rock,  not  included  in  the 
path  of  a  continuous  circulation,  impregnate  any  portion  of  that 
path  by  its  "  seepage  ?" 

14.  Agun,  it  18  conceivable  that  gash-veina,  and  other  spaces 
wholly  within  a  given  rock-mase,  may  receive  concentrations 
of  mineral  by  "  seepage,"  though  even  in  this  case,  if  the  pro- 
cess is  to  result  in  considerable  accumulations  of  mineral,  it 
must  be  a  long-continued  one,  supported  by  an  inflow  and  out- 
flow ;  in  other  worda,  it  must  be  a  part  of  a  general  ascend- 
ing or  descending  circulation.  And  since  the  ascending  cir- 
culation involves  a  pressure  from  the  fissure  towards  the 
wall-rock,  that  is,  in  the  wrong  direction  for  "  seepage,"  it  fol- 
lows that,  except  in  the  vadoae  region,  and  apart  from  highly 
exceptional  conditions,  the  products  of  the  leaching  of  any 
given  rock-maas  are  not  likely  to  be  found  predominantly  in 
adjoining  fissures. 

15.  The  theory  of  lateral  secretion,  therefore,  is  essentially 
confined  to  the  region  of  the  vadoae  circulation ;  and  those  who 
would  apply  it  to  the  origin  of  deposits  containing  sulphides 
mast  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  those  sulphides  have  been 
deposited  from  solutions  moving  downwards  or  laterally,  under 
the  influence  of  gravity,  in  other  words,  surface-waters.  Prof. 
8andberger  does  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  alternative,  although 
he  does  not  perceive,  apparently,  how  it  confines  the  sphere  of 
his  theory.  Accordiugto  hia  view,  the  metals  are  disseminated 
in  the  country-rocks  and  silicates,  and  these  rocks  contain  also 
sulphate  of  soda,  and  other  soluble  alkaline  aulphates,  as  well 
as  chloride  of  sodium,  all  of  which,  he  supposes,  are  converted 
by  organic  matter  into  alkaline  sulphides,  which  transform  the 
metallic  silicates  into  metallic  sulphides. 

16.  But  this  explanation  encounters  two  serious  difficultaes. 
In  the  first  place,  it  ia  opposed  to  the  overwhelming  evidence 
that  the  downward  circulation  does  not  characteristically  de- 
posit sulphides,  but  attacks  them ;  that  it  does  not  character- 
istically contain  alkaline  sulphides,  but  alkaline  carbonates  and 
free  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen.     In  the  second  place,  the  expla- 
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ion  breaks  down  in  the  presence  of  fissures  filled  w 
dea,  extending  far  below  any  present  or  coneeivab 
inage-Ievel.  The  sulphide  ore-deposits  in  such  fissi 
greatest  depths  attained  by  mining,  show  no  structu 
iiices  or  other  indications  of  a  different  origin,  as  coi 
h  sulphides  in  the  levels  above.  There  is  a  change  a1 
si,  but  it  is  notoriously  a  change  from  oxidation  at 
ence  of  oxidation  below,  that  level. 

7.  The  lateral-secretion  theory,  therefore,  so  far  as  it 
ill,  ia  no  more  than  a  subordinate  division  of  the  thi 

formation  of  deposits  in  open  spaces  above  drainag 
1  even  here  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  plausible,  as 
nation  of  deposits  which  continue  downward,  and  n 
srred,  as  regards  their  lower  portion,  to  a  deep 
:b  deposits  may  have  been  altered  in  character,  and 
Ti,  in  the  vadose  region;  they  probably  originated 
p  region. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  of  ascending 
;he  vehicle  of  solution  and  deposition  does  not  excli 
a  of  the  leaching  of  any  rock  traversed  by  such  wati 
eed  assumes  such  a  leaching  as  having  taken  plac< 
ere.  But,  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  lateral  secretioi 
d  to  lateral  circulation)  it  assumes  the  rock  immt 
oining  a  vein-fissure  (when  the  fissure  continues  deep* 

least  likely,  not  the  most  likely,  source  of  the  metall 
d  on  this  point  it  appeals  to  the  phenomena  of  erustil 
thing  ia  plainer  than  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  bui 
stalline  crusts  of  an  amethyst  geode,  for  instance,  t 
josition  took  place  first  upon  the  walls  of  the  cavit 
rd  upon  the  crust  thus  formed,  and  so  on  toward  t 
1  druse.  The  very  first  deposit  evidently  covered  t 
:h  an  impermeable  layer;  and  the  material  for  all  8uc< 
)osite  must  have  come  (as  the  sections  of  many  geod< 
ibly  that  it  did  come),  through  a  passage  from  with 
.ss  of  the  geode.  In  like  manner,  the  cruatitied  fiUii 
iure-vein  cannot  well  have  come  from  the  walls  of  t 
the  place  where  the  first  crust  deposited  would  nee 
se  those  walls.  The  cruata  have  been  deposited  from 
n  between  them.  The  central  druse  was  not  first 
d  then  pushed  out  by  successive  deposits  behind  il 
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bark  of  a  tree  la  thickened.  The  aolutioti  depositing  the  ervs- 
tala  in  successive  crusts  must  therefore  have  been  part  of  a 
current;  and  its  entrance  and  exit  can  scarcely  be  sought,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  walls  it  has  crusted.  A  side-iissure,  entering  through 
either  wall,  is,  of  course,  not  impossible  or  uncommon.  But  it 
cannot  be  assumed  to  exist  without  proof.  And  when  such  a 
thing  is  actually  found,  its  effect  upon  the  vein  is  so  marked  as 
to  raise  a  strong  presumption  that  the  normal  source  of  tlie 
vein-solutions  was  not  in  that  direction. 

19.  Prof.  Posepny  has  laid  much  emphasis  upon  crustifiea- 
tion,  as  he  has  defined  that  term.  I  think  he  is  right  in  so 
doing;  and  I  may  remark  incidentally  that  his  use  of  new 
special  terms  (which  baa  been  objected  to  by  some)  is  justified, 
in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  by  tlie  greater  precision  of 
thought  thereby  secured.  The  disadvantage  of  a  preference 
for  ordinary  and  familiar  words,  when  such  words  may  have 
many  meanings,  is  illustrated  by  the  manner  in  which  Prof. 
Posepny,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  critics,  on  the  other,  have 
been  misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  "banded  structure."  He  in- 
terprets "  banded  structure,"  or  equivalent  expressions,  in  some 
of  the  authorities  he  cites,  as  meaning  erustifi cation,  and  they 
say  that  banded  structure  may  arise  in  several  ways,  intimat- 
ing thereby  that  crustification  is  not  a  sure  proof  of  deposition 
upon  cavity-walls.  The  verbal  misconception  being  corrected, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  parties 
on  this  head. 

20.  The  assertion  that  a  current  is  necessary  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  such  crustified  accumulations  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
excluding  variations  in  velocity,  or  occasional  stoppages  and  in- 
termissions. The  objection  of  Prof.  Sandberger,  that  mineral 
springs  do  not,  as  a  fact,  deposit  solid  substances  in  their  chan- 
nels, seems  to  be  based  upon  the  conception  of  such  springs  a* 
ascending  with  unvaried  velocity,  as  if  through  pipes  of  uni- 
form diameter.  Even  pipes,  as  Professor  Posepny  reminds  us, 
have  been  known  to  receive  interior  incrustations;  but  the 
probability  of  such  deposits  is  much  increased  when  the  effects 
of  variations  in  the  nature  and  size  of  the  channel  are  taken 
into  account.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  analogy  of  the  deposition 
of  sediments  \>y  a  running  stream  is  available  here.  As  sands 
and  clays,  carried  in  suspension  where  the  current  is  most  rapitl. 
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are  dropped  where  it  is  checked  through  widening  of  the  chan- 
nel, or  from  other  causeB,  so  the  deposits  of  a  mineral  circula- 
tion will  naturally  be  greatest  where  the  movement  is  slowest, 
or  18  eveo  temporarily  arrested  altogether;  and  they  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  other  things  being  equal,  where  the  cur- 
rent is  most  rapid.     The  phenomenon  of  distinct  cruatification, 
in  fact,  requires  the  hypothesis  of  a  relative  quiescence  of  the 
menstruum.     And  instances  are  not  wanting  underground  in 
which  the  widening  of  the  vein-flssures,  or  the  change  to  a 
flatter  dip,  has  apparently  favored  the  deposition  of  ore.*     The 
ascenaion-theory  does  not  exclude  these  obvious  considerations. 
All  it  asserts  is,  that  the  portion  of  solution  entering  a  given 
space,  and  depositing  therein  a  precipitate,  must  thereafter 
escape  and  give  place  to  another  portion  of  solution,  if  the  pro- 
cess is  to  be  repeated ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  deposits  of  sul- 
phides, formed  below  drainage-level,  the  only  escape  is  ulti- 
mately upward.    But  the  phenomena  of  crustitication  in  veins 
afford,  in   my  judgment,  another  argument  against  the  theory 
of  lateral  secretion.     Namely,  it  is  well  known  that  the  crusti- 
fication,  even  in  typical  fissure-veins,  is  not  everywhere  distinct. 
If  it  can  be  observed,  with  its  characteristic  central  druse,  in 
one  part  of  a  vein,  it  is  held  (properly,  I  think)  to  be  (in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary)  a  proof  that  the  similar 
ores  of  other  parts  of  the  vein  have  been  similarly  deposited. 
The  absence  of  cnistification  in  some  places  may  be  explained, 
on  the   ast-ension-theory,  by  the  varying  speed  of  the  current, 
and  the  varying  nature  and  dip  of  the  walls,  as  affecting  the 
deposition  of  adherent  crystalline  crusts.     The  chemical  or 
physical    causes  inducing  precipitation  may  simply  produce  a 
su.spende«l  precipitate,  to  be  subsequently  deposited  as  a  sedi- 
ment.   But  if  lateral  secretion  has  produced  crustifieation,  snch 
fl.s  is  observed  in  flsaure-veins  (as  I  think,  with  Professor  Po- 


*  On  the  other  hand,  increased  width  o(  ' '  Tein-matter  "  has  often  been  due  to 
a  splitting  of  the  fi»8nre,  and  the  enclosure  of  fragments  of  country-rock,  which 
is  afterward  more  or  lew  transformed  into  gangue,  or  remains  as  horses  in  the 
vein.  Or,  such  increaMd  width  may  be  (na  in  the  Cornirall  tin-mines)  the  re- 
sult of  a  minoralijation  of  the  country -rock  beyond  the  limits  of  the  original 
fissure,  producing  a  mass  of  altered  rock  impregnated  with  ore  (the  ZiiiniaiHer 
of  the  Uennans).  In  such  coses,  while  the  aggregate  of  mineral  dcjioxited  is 
doubtlcBS  much  greater  than  iC  would  have  been  bad  the  solution  passed  through 
the  nsrrnw  fissure  only,  the  richness  of  the  material  is  reduced  by  the  admix- 
ture of  gangiie  and  rock. 
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Bepny,  that  it  has  not),  then  that  Btrueture,  it  seemB  to  me, 
should  be  more  uniformly  distinct  in  such  veins  than  it  is.  For 
the  conception  of  lateral  secretion  into  a  fissure  excludes  the 
conception  of  a  current  under  higher  pressure,  already  occupy- 
ing that  fissure ;  and  the  local  interference  of  such  a  current 
with  the  quiet  process  of  crystallization  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question. 

21.  The  comparatively  small  amount  of  mineral  matter  con- 
tained in  the  ascending  springe  of  the  deep  circulation,  origi- 
nating below  drainage-level,  is  to  my  mind  some  indication  that 
they  have  already  deposited  somewhere  the  larger  part  of  the 
substances  they  have  held  in  solution.  They  are  never  satu- 
rated solutions.  As  we  find  them,  they  contain  what  we  may 
suppose  to  be  only  remaining  traces  of  the  metallic  constjto- 
enta  which  they  may  (we  may  almost  say  must)  have  carried 
at  greater  depths,  temperatures,  and  pressures.  Is  not  the 
presence  of  these  minute  remainders  really  an  evidence  of  the 
larger  amounts  once  present,  and  therefore  of  a  precipitation 
en  route  ?  In  connection  with  this  question,  the  probable  con- 
ditions of  the  deep  zone  must  be  borne  in  mind,  soch  as,  not 
only  the  increased  solvent  power  of  the  waters  of  that  zone, 
but  also  the  probable  slowness  of  their  downward  progress, 
which  is  practically  (according  to  Daubrfee)  a  seepage,  and 
which  must  favor  the  formation  of  saturated  solutiona. 

22.  In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  the  question  may  be  raised 
how  the  depositionof  ores,  extending  almost  or  quite  to  the 
surface,  is  to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  solutions  now  encountered 
below  drainage-level  are  already  so  nearly  exhausted  as  to  be 
capable  of  comparatively  little  further  precipitation.  Without 
forgetting  that  the  most  dilute  solutions  may  still  give  precipi- 
tates under  chemical  or  physical  changes  of  condition ;  and  that 
such  precipitates,  however  insignificant,  may  attain  a  consider- 
able aggregate  amount  hy  long-continued  repetition,  I  think  the 
more  comprehensive  answer  to  the  above  question  is  found  in 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  ascension-theory,  that 
deposits  carrying  metallic  sulphides,  though  they  reach  the 
present  surface,  were  formed  mainly  below  the  influence  of  the 
vadose  circulation,  and  therefore  under  conditions  such  as  may 
now  obtain  at  depths  beyond  our  observation. 

23.  This  suggests  another  point,  to  which  Prof.  Poaepny  has 
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nd  which  was  acutely  recognized  by  Cotta, 
namely,  the  fact  that  apeculatione  upon  the 
lie  contente  of  mineral  veins  and  their  depth 
i  by  the  vagueneaa  and  uncertainty  of  the  ele- 
,  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  present 
mining  regions  there  is  unquestionable  evi- 
ludation,  which  has  probably  removed  from 
T  mass  than  has  been  penetrated  anywhere  by 
impossible,  therefore,  to  argue  as  to  the  con- 
in  depth,"  meaning  thereby  beyond  1000  or 
present  surface,  when  that  surface  itself  may 
feet  underground  at  the  time  the  ores  were 
lay  imagioe  that  the  ascending  waters  in  a 
aetallic  deposits  "  from  the  grass-roots  down," 
lieir  upward  course  to  the  former  surface, 
:  solutions;  or  never  reached  that  surface  in- 
ring  the  vadoae  circulation,  became  a  part  of 
iase,  precipitated  less  and  less  metallic  matter 
,  Conversely,  we  may  reasonably  imagine 
etrace  the  course  of  a  mineral  spring  coming 
e,  it  might  lead  us  back  to  the  region  where 
le  treasure  of  which  it  now  exhibits,  at  most, 
ng  traces.  And  what  we  might  thus  fairly 
ig  an  actual  spring  might  be  equally  true  of 
ormer  spring  now  closed  altogether,  or  occu- 
ihangcd  conditions  of  altitude  and  drainage, 
lulation — that  is  to  say,  of  a  fissure-vein,  eom- 
or  lean  at  the  present  surface.  In  other 
,t  surface  is  an  arbitrary  section,  cutting  off 
which  it  happens  to  intersect  in  their  richer 
ally  the  ones  which  are  developed  by  mining, 
hows  to  be  locally  barren  are  naturally  not 
nless  local  experience  supports  the  hope  that 
in  depth.  Such  a  local  experience  is  doubts 
in  of  the  maxim  which  Cornish  miners  have 
,t  the  world,  that  "  a  tissure-vein  grows  richer 
position  for  which,  as  a  general  guide  for 
n  the  effects  of  surface-waters,  which  may  be 

Un  Erdaga-HdUot,  Freiberg,  1868.     Part  L,  p.  120. 
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sometimes  impoveriahiog),  is  without  foundation  in  experience. 
For  although  n  comparatively  barren  fissure  may  be,  and  has 
often  been  shown  to  be,  the  upper  part  of  a  vein  carrying  rich 
ores  below,  there  ia  no  general  law  that  it  must  be  so;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  a  priori  the  depth  of 
the  barren  zone,  measured  from  the  present  surface, 

24.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  varying  positions  of  the 
present  surface  prevent  generalization  as  to  the  relations  of  ore 
to  "  depth,"  it  is  unquestionably  possible  that  there  may  be,  in 
a  given  fissure,  a  relation  of  that  kdnd.  The  ascension-theory 
neither  asserts  nor  denies  such  a  supposition.  Mr.  Rickard's 
suggestion  that  the  deeper  zone  must  be  the  region  of  solution, 
and  a  higher  zone  the  region  of  precipitation,  is  speculatively 
reasonable  enough ;  but  it  amounts  to  a  proposed  subdivision 
of  the  barysphere  into  two  regions;  for  the  deep  zone  which 
Prof.  Posepny  has  called  the  barysphere  includes  everything 
below  our  observation,  and  it  is  in  that  zone  that  both  solution 
and  precipitation  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place  to  form  the 
deposits  of  metallic  sulphides.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  that  unknown  region,  it  ia  scarcely  possible  or  neces- 
sary to  frame  hypotheses  concerning  them.  The  practical 
bearing  of  Mr.  Rickard's  suggestion  lies  in  his  connection  of 
it  with  an  alleged  general  phenomenon  of  the  impoverishment 
of  veins  in  depth,  as  shown  by  experience  in  mining. 

25.  As  to  this  alleged  general  phenomenon,  I  would  say  first, 
that  even  if  it  were  proved,  it  could  hardly  be  ascribed  to  the 
cause  suggested  by  Mr.  Rickard,  namely,  the  predominance  of 
solution  in  lower  zones  and  the  confinement  of  precipitation  to 
higher  ones,  because  the  depths  reached  in  mining  are  not  great 
enough  to  warrant  such  a  deduction,  and  also  because  the  in- 
stances (such  as  Przibram)  of  rich  ores  continuing  for  great 
vertical  distances,  and  down  to  levels  among  the  deepest  ever 
opened  by  mining,  contradict  the  hypothesis. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  much  evidence  which 
seems  to  corroborate  Mr.  Rickard's  statement  as  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  mines  in  depth.  This  evidence  needs,  however,  to 
be  carefully  collated  and  critically  sifted,  before  it  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  indication  of  a  natural  law. 

a.  In  such  an  inquiry  all  cases  must  be  rejected  in  which 
oxidized  surface-ores  have   been   mined  down  to   water-level, 
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leen  abandoned  by  reason  of  treating  the  re- 
in many  such  cases  tbe  oxidized  ores  are 
.  in  gold)  by  reason  of  the  alteration  they 
lut  thiB  is  not  pertinent  to  the  question  of 

ment  of  mines  by  reason  merely  of  the  in- 
:p  mining  must  be  also  Bet  aaide  as  affording 
J  subject. 

in  mining  a  bonanza  is  traversed,  and  a  rel- 
!  occurs  below,  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
barrenness  and  depth.  The  occurrence  of 
quently  involves  barrenness  of  the  neighbor- 
;  vein.  That  this  is  the  case  on  a  horizontal 
proved.  An  instance  in  point  is  furnished 
(le  situated  on  the  Comstock  lode,  between 
produced  many  millions.  The  expenditure 
Bullion  never  produced,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
e.  Why  should  not  a  similar  alternation  of 
ices  occur  in  the  vertical  line  ?  The  cost  of 
;h,  and  particularly  in  sinking,  naturally  dis- 
lers;  and  the  abandonment  of  an  operation 
stances  really  proves  nothing. 
f  alleged  impoverishment  of  a  vein  in  depth, 
I  depth  below  the  present  surface,  but  also 
estimated)  the  probable  amount  of  denuda- 
rface  has  undergone,  should  be  taken  into 

r  the  ore  also  may  have  a  distinct  bearing 
It  is  my  impression  that  of  the  loose  and 
IS  far  accumulated,  &  large  part  refers  to  gold- 
rly  to  free  gold  in  quartz,  as  "  giving  out " 
nber  that  in  my  last  conversation  with  the 
yton,  a  close  and  conscientious  observer,  he 
aad  personally  examined  numerous  quartz- 
1  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
:  case  that  the  veins,  as  exposed  in  the  deep 
ig  them,  hundreds  of  feet  below  their  out- 
tains,  were  poorer  in  gold  than  at  the  higher 
lony  is  valuable,  and  it  may  be  that  it  indi- 
'  as  to  such  gold-veins;  but  it  must  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  Home  of  the  California  gold-mines  have  been 
worked  deeper  than  any  caboDB  have  cut  the  veina.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  deep  gold-mines  of  the  State  have 
been  ultimately  abandoned, 

26.  Mr.  Bickard'e  suggestion  has  a  practical  side  of  great 
importance.  Namely,  although,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no 
established  general  law,  discouraging  the  exploration  of  a  vein 
in  depth,  bo  long  as  the  fissure  continues  well-defined,  and 
especially  if  it  carries  any  thread  of  ore,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  mining  explorations  are  too  much  confined  to  sinking 
and  drifting,  and  that  there  is  too  little  cross-cutting  for  par- 
allel fissures  and  ore-bodies.  To  some  extent  this  is  one  of  the 
results  of  our  absurd  United  States  miuing  law,  which  lays  bo 
much  stress  upon  the  "apex"  and  the  "lode;"  but  the  mis- 
taken practice  of  neglecting  cross-cuts  into  the  country-rock  ia 
not  confined  to  mines  operated  nnder  that  law. 

27.  Another  important  point  in  Prof.  Posepny's  paper  is  his 
proposition  (based  on  Noggerath's  observations  in  the  mun, 
but  not  lacking  other  support)  that  open  spaces  of  disaolutioa 
may  be  formed  by  ascending  as  well  as  descending  currents. 
Since  the  process  of  solution  depends  upou  the  character  of 
the  liquid  agent,  this  is  only  saying  that  some  ascending 
waters  may  be  able  to  dissolve  portions  of  the  rocks  they 
traverse ;  and  that  if  such  rocks  belong  to  the  class  represented 
by  limestone,  such  currents  may  produce  in  them  caves  and 
channels,  comparable  to  those  notoriously  produced  by  the  de- 
scending waters.  I  confess,  this  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
proposition,  however  meager  may  be  the  proofs  thus  far  ad- 
duced. And  I  cannot  understand,  at  all  events,  how  opponents 
of  the  ascension-theory  should  object  to  it ;  for  they  do  not 
deny  that  there  are  such  things  as  ascending  mineral  springs, 
and  that  these  springs  hold  in  solution  such  substances  as  car- 
bonates and  free  carbonic  acid.  What  they  deny  ia  that  these 
springs  deposit  anything  in  their  channels.  In  that  case,  they 
must  dissolve  without  redepositiug ;  and  the  e.videnee  that  they 
have  actually  excavated  channels  underground  is  afibrded  by 
their  constitution.  They  bring  the  evidence  of  their  guilt  with 
them.  To  reply  that  they  are  part  of  the  vadose  circulation 
only,  and  hence,  no  matter  what  their  local  direction,  belong 
to  the  descending  branch,  is  not  permissible ;  for  springs  en- 
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untered  at  great  depths  in  mining  have  the  composition  re- 
lired  to  make  them  active  solvents.  How  can  it  be  doubted 
at  the  hot  waters  of  the  springs  encountered  in  the  Bohe- 
ian  mines  (see  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  of  Prof.  Posepny's  table,  p. 
!),  which  contain  "a  notable  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid," 
juld,  if  they  traversed  limestone,  excavate  cavernous  chan- 
Is  in  it  ? 

28.  Moreover,  there  is  reason  why  a  liquid  solvent  under 
essure,  occupying  s  apace  in  a  soluble  rock,  should  eat  its 
ly  upward  rather  than  downward  or  laterally — namely,  be- 
use  the  insoluble  portions  of  the  rock,  loosened  by  the  action 
the  solvent,  fall  away  from  the  roof  of  the  cavity  most  easily 

id  completely,  leaving  fresh  surfaces  open  to  further  attack. 
'hoever  has  visited,  as  I  have  done,  the  aaltr-mines  of  the  Salz- 
immergut,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  where  salt  is  extracted  by 
nkwerke,*  and  has  observed  how  the  great  underground  rooms, 
peatedly  filled  with  water  under  pressure,  travel  upward  through 
e  mass  of  the  saliferous  rock,  as  their  roofs  are  attacked 
id  dissolved,  while  their  floors  are  relatively  protected  by  the 
lien  insoluble  debris,  can  scarcely  doubt  the  possibility  of  the 
rmation  of  spaces  of  dissolution  by  ascending  waters.  One 
iriety  of  this  extraction — ^viz.,  the  so-called  "  continuous  water- 
g,"  employed  in  some  of  the  mines — presents  a  still  closer 
lalogy.  In  that  method  the  water  is  not  introduced  period- 
ally  into  each  Sinhwerk,  to  be  withdrawn  when  saturated,  and 
holly  replaced  with  fresh  water  for  further  solution.  On  the 
mtrary,  the  flow  of  water  is  made  continuous,  fresh  water 
iing  admitted  at  one  point  while  saturated  brine  is  conducted 
pay  at  another.  It  is  true  that  the  actual  flow  of  the  current 
downward,  the  fresh  water  being  admitted  above  and  the 
-ine  drawn  off  below ;  hut  this  is  not  an  essential  feature  of 
e  process  itself.  The  actual  progress  of  excavation  by  solu- 
sn  ia  upward,  and  the  essential  condition  is  the  presence  of  a 
■essure  auflicient  to  cause  the  solvent  to  penetrate  the  roof, 
hat  being  secured,  the  roof  is  mainly  attacked,  the  side  much 
Bs,  and  the  bottom  scarcely  at  all. 

29.  Prof.  Poeepny's  "  Theory  of  the  Sinking  of  Heavier  Con- 
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BtitueatB,"  as  applied  to  the  distribution  of  gold,  etc.,  in  placere, 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  euch  deposits.  It 
is  highly  desirable  that  our  membera  engaged  in  placer  or  hy- 
draulic mining  should  give  us  the  results  of  careful  observa- 
tion upon  the  conditions  presented  by  the  gold-deposits  of 
this  country.  Few  of  them  have  done  so  thus  far,  and  the  field 
is  full  of  interesting  data  not  yet  put  into  shape  for  preserva- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think,  for  instance,  that  "the  hypothe- 
sis of  a  natural  concentration  in  running  water,"  which  Prof. 
Posepny  disparages,  and  for  which  he  proposes  to  substitute 
the  theory  just  mentioned,  would  find  some  support  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  many  American  placers,  where  the  gold  is  concen- 
trated not  only  on  a  false  or  true  bed-rock,  but  in  distinct 
channels  along  that  plane,  ao  that  the  placer-miners,  for  many 
years,  have  pursued  the  tortuous  channela  of  "pay-dirt,"  leav- 
ing large  areas  unworked,  which,  for  some  reason  or  other,  did 
not  pay,  though  they  were  equally  "  in  the  gulch,"  and  had  the 
bed-rock  under  them,  like  the  rest  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
possible  agency  of  such  a  coticentration  by  gravity  in  loose 
sands  and  gravels  as  Prof.  Posepny  has  postulated,  hut  I 
fancy  it  would  be  hard  to  explain  the  distribution  of  the  gold 
in  many  of  our  American  placers  except  by  including  among 
its  factors  the  action  of  running  water.  If  I  am  correct  in  this 
impression,  I  may  venture  to  consider  the  case  as  one  in  which 
Prof,  Posepny's  heaviest  artillery  can  be  turned  back  upon 
him;  since  his  theory  of  "  settling"  may  be  called  a  sort  of 
dry  "  seepage  "  or  secretion  by  gravity,  and  my  view  may  be 
considered  as  the  assertion  that,  here  as  elsewhere,  there  ia  no 
deposition  without  circulation. 

Concerning  the  diflferenees  of  opinion  developed  by  this  dis- 
cussion, I  think  it  may  be  said  that,  upon  closer  examination, 
they  are  not  important,  except  as  to  the  explanations  of  certain 
districts  and  ore-deposits  which  Prof.  Posepny  has  rather  de- 
duced from  the  writings  of  others  than  based  upon  observationB 
of  his  own. 

"With  regard  to  nearly  or  quite  all  of  these  instances,  our  own 
experts  are  not  agreed,  so  that  Prof.  Posepny  has  respectable 
backing  for  his  views,  whether  they  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be 
correct  or  not.  Certainly  he  has  presented  them  with  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  dogmatism,  and  they  have  been  received 
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on  the  part  of  our  members,  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  merits  of  a  veteran  authority,  and  with  grati- 
tude for  the  generosity  which  has  enriched  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute  with  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
technical  science  ever  made  through  that  medium. 

F.  M.  F.  Cazin,  Hoboken,  N.  J. :  Bergrath  Posepny  rejects 
my  assumption  of  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  Triaasic  sea, 
claiming  that  the  evidence  adduced  does  not  hold  good,  and  ob- 
serving, in  support  of  his  view, "  that  these  palms,"  the  cuprified 
fossils  of  which  are  found  in  the  "  coarse  yellow  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  overlying  the  red  beds  of  the  Trias,"  "on  the 
junction  of  the  Trias  with  the  Cretaceous,"*  "probably  occur 
in  a  fresh-water  basin." 

The  fossil  in  question  is  identical  with  "Podozamites  crassi- 
folia,"  describedf  as  occurring  in  the  State  of  Sonora.|  Palms 
cover  at  this  date  a  narrow  belt  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Bouth  America,  disappearing  in  the  interior.  The  location  of 
the  Xacimiento  copper-helt  is  one,  from  which  the  Cretaceous 
sea  retired  last  of  all  on  this  continent.  Its  waters  at  this  date 
are  shed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  no  indication  anywhere 
of  a  pre-existing  barrier.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  English 
and  North  German  Wealden  formation,  having  mined  in  it ; 
hut,  as  J.  S.  Newberry  did  not,  bo  I  did  not,  tind  a  trace  of  evi- 
dence for  assuming  a  sweet>water  formation  at  the  Nacimiento 
copper-deposits. 

My  assumption,  therefore,  stands  on  proper  ground,  unless 
more  than  a  probability  to  the  contrary  be  offered, 

*  J.  S.  Newberry,  Rtport  on  the  EipedUum  </  1859,  pages  117  and  118. 

t   Ibid.,  p.  145. 

J  It  IB  one  of  the  various  etrauge  things  observed  in  geological  reportg,  that  are 
the  compound  work  of  manj — that,  although  J.  S.  Newberry  prominently  and 
repeatedly  reten  to  the  palmfossiU  of  Nacimiento,  his  plates  show  naught  under 
tliat  head,  but  do  show  a  true  image  of  tbene  "pslm-leaTes,"  described  ascollected 
in  *' quite  a  number"  by  Mr.  Redmond  from  "the  Triaasic  strata  at  Los  Broncos, 
Sonom,"  a  localil^not  visited  by  the  eipeditionof  which  the  report  is  made.  I 
may  mention,  as  an  amusing  coincidence,  that  at  Prof.  Newlierry's  and  at  my  time 
there  was  at  Nacimiento  a  silver-smith,  who  hailed  from  Los  Broncos,  Sonera, 
and  who,  whenever  in  hta  trade  he  needed  copper,  smelted  it  in  a  miniature  cru- 
cible on  a  miniature  Mexican  forfw  with  accord  ion  shaped  bellows,  using  as  his 
material  for  copper  the  fossil  paim-leavea  of  Nacimiento,  of  which  witliin  easy 
walk  from  his  door  he  could  pick  all  he  was  in  need  of,  and  of  which  he  Itept  on 
hand  "  luite  a  number." 
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If  ever  J.  S,  Newberry's  and  my  own  observations  as  to  the 
geological  position  and  normal  character  of  the  deposits  in 
question  have  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  actual  local 
observatioDB,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

Joseph  Lb  Conte,  Berkeley,  Cal. :  All  geologists,  but  espe- 
cially students  of  the  phenomena  of  metalliferous  veins,  are 
under  deep  obligation  to  Bergrath  Posepny  for  the  very  lucid 
exposition  and  abundant  illuBtrations  of  these  phenomena  con- 
tained in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  "Genesis  of  Ore-De- 
posits." Like  the  previous  treatise  of  Sandberger,  though 
taking  an  extreme  opposite  position,  it  must  powerfully  revive 
the  interest  of  students  and  observers  in  the  purely  scientific 
theory  of  metalliferous  veins.  Although  read  at  the  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
in  1893,  it  has  only  very  recently  fallen  under  my  eye.  As  I 
have  thought  much,  and  published  somewhat  on  this  subject,  I 
beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  this 
masterly  work. 

All,  I  think,  will  agree  that  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the 
work  consists  in  the  clear  distinction  which  the  author  draws 
between  what  he  calls  the  vadose,  or  superficial,  and  the  deep 
circulation  of  underground  water;  the  water  in  the  one  case 
containing  air,  and  therefore  oxidizing ;  in  the  other,  destitute 
of  air,  and  therefore  non-oxidizing ;  the  one  circulation  driven 
by  gravity  alone,  the  direction  of  the  current  being  determined 
by  the  place  of  outflow,  the  other  driven  largely  by  heat  re- 
ceived in  the  lower  parts  of  its  circuit,  and  the  direction  of  its 
current  being  muiily  upward. 

We  are  all,  I  think,  especially  pleased  with  the  significance 
he  finds  in,  and  the  importance  he  attaches  to,  the  oxidizinj^ 
and  non-oxidizing  efiects  of  these  two  circulations  respectively. 
It  follows,  from  this  view,  that  metallic  sulphides  are  not  de- 
posited from  the  waters  of  the  vadose  circulation,  unless  under 
the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  presence  of  excess  of  organic 
matter ;  and  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  metals  in  the  form 
of  sulphides  is  usually  a  sign  of  deposit  from  ascending  currents 
of  the  deeper  non-oxidizing  circulation. 

Most  of  us,  I  think,  too  (and  I  among  the  number),  will  agree 
with  him,  as  against  Sandberger,  that  since  great  deep  fissures 
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re  not  empty,  air-filled  spaces,  but  are  necessarily  filled  with 
ts  in  them  cannot  take  place  by  seepage  or  oozing, 
retion  from  the  immediate  bounding-walls.  Also, 
omena  of  crustification  or  ribbon-etructure  of  vein- 
1  to  negati7e  such  a  mode  of  filling  as  is  supposed 
iT ;  that  this  structure  does  not  indicate  a  filling 
d  trickling  of  waters  cont^niDg  soluble  matters, 
ee  surface,  but  rather  a  deposit  in  successive  layers 
water  contained  in  the  fissure, 
ia,  and  very  much  more  which  I  cannot  repeat 
i  under  many  obligations  to  Bergrath  Poaepny. 
,  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  carries  his  ascension- 
too  far;  that  in  his  zeal  against  the  extreme  lateral* 
vs  of  Sandberger,  he  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme 
am ;  and  that  a  truer  view  than  either  may  be  found 
hall  combine  and  reconcile  these  two  extremes, 
ice  of  the  extremeness  of  his  views  is  found,  and 
bodied,  in  his  use  of  the  term  batysphere.  As  con- 
Uthosphere,  this  term  can  only  mean  a  region  in  the 
e  earth,  the  materials  of  which  are  heavier,  because 
ferous,  than  the  superficial  lithosphere  visible  to  us. 
metalliferous  barysphere,  he  thinks,  all  the  metals 
ts  (with  trifling  exceptions)  are  derived.  It  is  true, 
eply  to  objectors,  he  speaks  of  his  barysphere  as 
ivalent  of  the  "  unknown  depths  "  of  other  writers ; 
be  remarked,  that  this  latter  term,  while  open  to 
I  of  indefiniteness,  does  not,  necessarily,  carry  with 
ation  of  a  region  peculiar  in  its  density  and  in  the 
f  its  metallic  contents,  although  it  is  doubtless  often 
is  implication.  The  word  barysphere,  on  the  other 
.efinitely  an  idea  which  has  long  floated  vaguely  in 
'  many  writers  on  this  subject.  It  will,  therefore, 
itral  point  of  my  criticism. 

E  A  Barysphehe  within  Beach  of  Circulatino 

"Water  ? 
that  the  earth  increases  in  density  from  the  surface 
enter,  and  probably  to  the  very  center  itself.    This 
the  fact  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  more 
that  of  the  superficial  parts.     It  is  true,  also,  that 
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the  increasing  density,  while  certainly  due,  in  part,  to  conden- 
aation  by  increasing  pressure,  is  probably  also  due,  in  part,  to 
dift'erence  of  material,  and  especially  to  the  presence  of  metals, 
as  sulphides  or  native,  in  greater  abundance  in  the  interior 
parts.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  deeper  parts  of  the  earth 
are  certainly  heavier,  and  probably  more  metalliferous,  than 
the  superficial  parts.  In  a  word,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  bary- 
Bphere,  and  probably  in  the  sense  used  by  Posepny,  as  being 
more  metalliferous.  But  how  deep  must  we  go  to  find  this 
barysphere?     Let  us  see. 

Taking  the  density  of  the  superficial  parts  of  t-he  earth  (or 
what  Posepny  would  call  the  lithosphere)  at  2.5,  and  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  at  5.5  (Posepny  accepts  these 
figures),  and  assuming  the  simplest  rate  of  increase,  viz.,  a  uni- 
form rate,  then  an  actual  density  equal  to  the  mean  density  of 
5.5  would  be  reached  at  the  depth  of  1000  miles,  and  the  central 
density  would  be  14.5.*  This  is  &n  increase  of  3  in  1000  miles. 
At  the  depth  of  100  miles,  therefore,  the  increase  would  be  0.3 
and  the  density  only  2.8.  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  we  ever  have 
circulating  water  coming  up  from  any  such  depth  as  100  miles  ? 
And  yet,  2.8  is  only  about  the  density  of  our  more  basic  erup- 
tives,  and  therefore  wholly  undeserving  the  name  of  a  bary- 
.  sphere.  Circulating  water  may  possibly  come  up  from  as  deep 
as  10  miles,  but  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  the  density  there 
is  only  2.53 — an  increase  over  the  superficial  density  wholly  in- 
appreciable. Dr.  Raymond,  interpreting  Posepny,  defines  the 
barysphere  as  all  that  interior  region,  the  circulating  water  of 
which  would  not  come  up  at  all  without  the  aid  of  heat.  Does 
this  mean  all  but  the  superficial  region  traversed  by  the  vadose 
or  oxidizing  circulation  ?  If  so,  it  cannot  be  far  from  the  sur- 
face, and  the  term  barysphere,  as  applied  to  it,  is  surely  wholly 
inappropriate  and  misleading. 

But  it  may  be  answered  that  all  this  reasoning  is  based  on 
the  assumption  of  a  uniform  rate  of  increase  of  interior  density  ; 
while  in  fact  the  great  mean  density  of  the  earth  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  existence  of  a  highly  metalliterous  shell  at  no 


*  Bj  Diuthemati<?a1  calculntion  baseii  on  the  above  conditions,  an  -actual  denaitv 
etjnal  to  the  mean  densit;r  of  -i-o  is  reached  at  depth  of  \  radius  from  Ihc  surface. 
Multiplving  this  gain  of  3  bj  4  and  adding  tlie  surface  density  of  3.5  makes  a  cen- 
tral density  of  14.5  (3X4  +  2.5  =  14.5). 
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reat  distance  beneath  the  surface  and  therefore  within  eaej 
;achof  circulating  waters.  To  this  view  I  make  the  following 
jjections : 

1.  All  our  general  reasonings  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
reat  mean  density  of  the  earth,  whether  («)  condensation  by 
icreasing  pressure,  or  (b)  arrangement  of  materials  of  a  primal 
ised  earth  aeeording  to  their  relative  specific  gravities,  would 
ake  the  increase  progressive  to  the  center.  In  fact  it  is  hard 
'  conceive  the  conditions  under  which  a  dense  metalliferouB 
lell  a  little  way  beneath  the  surface  could  be  formed.* 

2.  We  have  abundance  of  materials  coming  up  in  eruptions 
om  depths  as  great  as  circulating  water  is  ever  likely  to  reach, 
id  jet  these  materials  show  no  such  density  and  metal  lifer  ous- 
3SS  as  is  implied  in  the  term  barysphere. 

But  again,  it  may  be  objected  that  I  greatly  underestimate 
le  depth  which  may  be  reached  by  underground  water.  This 
rfngs  up  an  important  but  difficult  question.  Is  there  any 
mit  to  the  depth  to  which  meteoric  water  may  penetrate  ?  If 
I,  what  determines  the  limit  and  where  is  it?  These  are 
jestions  which  science  is  probably  not  yet  prepared  to  answer 
^finitely.  I  once  thought,  that  since  the  pressure  of  a  water- 
)lumn  increases  uniformly  with  the  depth,  while  the  elastic 
nsion  of  steam  in  contact  with  water  increases  with  increaa- 
ig  hciit  at  an  increasing  rate,  so  as  to  develop  a  logarithmic 
irve,  there  must  be  a  depth  at  which  the  tension  of  steam 
ould  be  equal  to  the  downward  pressure,  and  that  at  that 
;pth  would  be  found  the  limit  of  underground  water;  and  I 
[pressed  this  conclusion  in  my  Elements  of  Geology,  page  99. 
urther  reflection  has  convinced  me  that  the  conclusion  is  un- 
arranted.  Such  a  limit  would  undoubtedly  be  reached  if  the 
crease  of  tension  continued  to  follow  the  same  law  indefi- 
tely.  But  it  is  now  known  that  at  a  certain  temperature, 
illed  the  critical  point,  steam  has  the  same  density  as  the 
ater  from  which  it  is  formed.    At  this  point,  therefore,  it  may 

*  OF  the  two  cniiHCS  mentioned  above,  the  first  would  probably  produce  increaee 
an  iTicreaning  rnle  ami  put  the  pi  nee  of  density  equnl  I o  mean  density  dee[)er 
an  \  radinii  down.  The  eecnnd  might  gire  rise  to  any  kind  of  rate  according  to 
e  relative  amount  of  ilie  difTcrent  kinds  of  metnlp;  but  not  improbably  to  a  de- 
basing rate  and  put  the  place  of  mean  density  higlier.  The  combination  oF  Iheoe 
o  would  make  an  indeterminable  rate  ;  but  something  like  a  uniform  ratj;  '\s  as 
'obable  as,  perhaps  more  probable  than,  any  other. 
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be  regarded  aa  either  Bteam  or  water  iodifferently,  and  under 
the  slightest  change  of  temperature  it  takes  the  one  form  or  the 
other.  Beyond  this  point  it  ie  no  longer  steam  in  contact  with 
water,  but  dry  steam,  which  we  know  follows  ao  entirely  dif- 
ferent law.  Now  the  critical  point  of  water  is  about  700'  F, 
and  the  tension  of  steam  at  this  point  is  about  200  atmospheres. 
Taking  the  increase  of  underground  temperature  at  1°  for  58 
feet,  or  100°  per  mile,  the  temperature  of  700°  would  be  found 
at  the  depth  of  aeven  milee.  But  the  pressure  of  a  water- 
column  there  would  be  about  1100  atmospheres.  The  tension 
has  not  yet  even  nearly  reached  the  pressure ;  and,  as  the  law 
changes  here,  it  would  seem  that  the  tension  would  never  over- 
take the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  all.  Therefore,  if  the  under- 
ground water  is  limited  at  all  in  its  downward  course,  as  is 
probably  the  case,  it  must  be  limited  in  some  other  way,  prob- 
ably by  increasing  compactness  of  material,  under  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  superincumbent  rock,  which,  by  closing  up  the 
pores,  would  inhibit  further  penetration,  or  would  make  it  easier 
for  the  water  to  come  up  again  in  ascending  currents. 

I  think  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that  whether 
there  be  a  limit  to  underground  water  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
below  a  certain  moderate  depth,  say  8  or  10  miles,  saeh  water 
cannot  be  circulating;  for  beyond  this  the  compactness  of  rock 
under  superincumbent  pressure  would  be  such,  that  while  capil- 
larity and  weight  of  water-column  might  still  urge  further 
movement,  passages  sufficiently  open  to  allow  currents  of  circu- 
lation could  not  exist 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  limit  of  circulating  water 
cannot  be  more  than  10  miles  in  depth.  Below  this,  water  may 
indeed  penetrate  by  capillarity  and  by  weight  of  its  own 
column,  but  such  water  does  not  enter  into  ordinary  circula- 
tion, although  it  may  come  up  in  volcanic  eruptions  and  indeed 
supply  the  force  of  such  eruptions.  Still,  below  this  again,  and 
even  to  the  very  center,  there  may  possibly  be  what  Fisher  calls 
constUuent  water,  i.e.,  original  water  occluded  in  the  primal  fiised 
magma  of  the  earth,  still  present  in  the  interior  and  coming  up 
in  volcanoes,  and  (according  to  him)  the  cause  of  their  erup- 
tions. If  there  be  such,  it  is  not  circulating  water  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense,  and  therefore  may  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  dift- 
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.  water  may  be  conceived,  therefore,  as  existing 

le  conditions,  but  more  and  more  doubtfully  in 

d: 

5  meteoric  water.     This  of  course  is  certain. 

ends  but  a  few  miles  (8  or  10)  below  the  sur- 

water,  bnt  not  circulating.  The  existence  of 
.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  it "  volcanic  " 
it  is  a  probable  sonrce  of  the  eruptive  force  of 

nt  water,  originally  occluded  in  the  primal 
icandescent  fused  earth,  and  still  occluded  in  the 
interior.  This,  Fisher  thinks,  is  still  escaping, 
lo,  fases  its  way  toward  the  surface,  and  finally 
>lcanie    eruptions.     This,    of    course,    is   very 

se,  if  they  all  exist,  we  are  concerned,  I  believe, 
.ly. 

imed  10  milea  as  the  limit  of  circulating  water, 
;he  limit  of  depth  from  which  metala  may  be 
at  that  depdi,  ae  already  shown,  there  is  no 
in  any  intelligible  sense  of  that  word.  For  the 
iBity  and  in  metalliferouaness  between  the  rocks 
e  at  the  surface  is  quite  inappreciable.  We 
uch  material  coming  up  from  this  very  region, 
know  its  density.  Our  more  basic  rocke  are 
er  and  more  metalliferous  than  the  average  of 
Ting  acquired  greater  density  by  differentiation 
i  magma  representing  that  region. 
irefore,  that  the  greater  abundance  of  metallic 
1  in  ascending  waters  is  the  result,  not  of  the 
ice  of  metals  in  their  lower  courses,  but  of  the 
lich  they  take  up  in  that  part  of  their  course 
r  ■pressure  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
eat  and  pressure  greatly  increase  the  solvent 
:  upon  the  feebly  soluble  metallic  sulphides, 
lighted,  the  waters  lose,  in  ascending,  both  heat 
id  therefore  deposit  abundantly  in  their  upward 
ord,  ascending  waters  are  rich  in  metallic  con- 
se  they  have  traversed  a  barysphere,  but  became 
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they  have  traversed  a  thermaaphere.  "With  equal  heat  and  prea- 
Bure,  I  am  convinced,  they  wonld  get  as  much  metal  from  our 
more  basic  rocks  here  at  the  eurfoce  as  they  now  do  from  the 
hypothetical  barysphere.  These  ascending  waters  are  non- 
oxidizing,  not  because  they  have  never  seen  the  air,  i.e.,  are  not 
meteoric,  but  because  they  have  exhausted  their  o^dizing  power 
by  previous  oxidation  of  metals,  of  organic  matters,  and  other 
oxidable  substances  in  the  upper  parts  of  their  downward 


n. — Vadosb  vs.  Deep 'CifiODLATioN. 

Again,  I  think,  Posepny  draws  much  too  sharp  a  distinction 
between  his  two  kinds  of  circulation;  not  indeed  as  to  their 
oxidizing  and  non-oxidizing  properties,  but  as  to  the  force  of 
circulation  in  the  two  cases  respectively.  In  his  anxiety  to 
distinguish  them  sharply,  he  speaks  as  if  the  forces  of  circula- 
tion in  the  two  cases  were  entirely  different,  being  gravity  or 
hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  one  case  and  capillarity  in  the  other. 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  hydrostatic  pressure 
is  ^ii&  fundamental  cause  in  both  cases  alike;  although  heat,  by 
lightening  the  ascending  column  and  thue  disturbing  the  hy- 
drostatic equilibrium,  is  the  immediatdy  determining  cause  in  the 
latter.  As  Mr.  Rickard,  in  the  discussion,  has  Justly  pointed 
out,  the  effect  of  heat  in  the  underground  circulation  is  exactly 
like  its  effect  in  determining  circulation  in  a  system  of  house- 
warming  pipes. 

Again,  Posepny  lays  much  streaa  on  capillarity  as  an  addi- 
tional force  urging  forward  the  circulation.  But  surely  this 
cannot  be  so.  Oapillarity  is  indeed  a  powerful  force,  arging 
water  to  where  there  is  none,  but  an  equally  powerful  force 
fixing  it  where  it  is.  So  far  from  assisting,  it  powerfully  im- 
pedes circulation,  and,  where  it  is  strong  enough,  inhibits  it 
altogether.  Dry  clay  is  a  powerful  absorber  of  water,  but, 
when  once  wet,  it  becomes  impermeable  to  circulation. 

In  fact,  Posepny  sometimes  speaks  of  the  deep  bary^here 
circulation,  aa  contrasted  with  the  vadose  circulation,  in  such 
terms  that  one  is  left  in  serious  doubt  whether  he  regards  the 
former  as  meteoric  water  at  all ;  and  yet  he  speaks  of  it  as  cir- 
culating. Sometimes  it  seems  aa  if  he  regarded  his  vadose 
water  alone  as  meteoric  and  his  baryaphere  water  as  some  other 
kind  of  water  coming  up  from  the  deep  interior  of  the  earth, 
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,  the  constituent  water  of  Fisher.  Such  water, 
uch,  might  indeed  be  conceived  as  coming  up 
sua  barjsphere,  such  aa  he  Bupposea.  But  this 
ag  water,  not  circulating  water.  If  he  means 
I,  it  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated,  for  it  changes 
nd  of  discussion,  and  much  that  I  have  s^d 
wide  of  the  mark.  For  my  own  part,  unless 
r's  view,  I  believe  that  we  never  have  any 
which  has  not  previously  gone  down.  This  is 
'  circulation,  but  I  cannot  think  Poeepny  can 
eep  circulating  water  is  not  meteoric;  and  I 
hing  more  on  this  head. 

[I. — Leachinq  of  "Wall-Rock. 
jh  I  fully  agree  with  Poaepny  and  his  brilliant 
lymond,  that  crustification,  when  it  is  well  de- 
B  deposit  from  within,  by  ascending  waters  al- 
the  fissure,  and  not  by  laterally  incoming  water 
act  of  incoming  (in  the  manner  of  eeepage- 
avities),  yet  I  cannot  agree  with  them  in  think- 
sure  of  snch  ascending  water  would  necessarily 
jrevent  the  incoming  of  lateral  currents  from 
t  is  doubtless  true  that  the  ascending  water  in 
ler  higher  pressure  than  precisely  smUar  water 
for,  in  addition  to  the  hydrostatic  pressure  de- 
height  of  the  outlet,  it  is  also  under  hydraulic 
jrtioQ  to  the  velocity  of  the  upward  current 
turating  the  wall-rock  is  also,  of  course,  under 
c  pressure.  And  when  we  remember  the  slow- 
iding  current  (which  is  a  necessary  condition 
therefore  the  slight  excess  of  the  pressure  over 
>y  the  height  of  its  outlet;  and  when  we  re- 
tbat  the  ascending  water  is  Ao/ -while  the  wall- 
id  therefore  denser,  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
he  ascending  or  the  lateral  waters  will  he  the 
efore  whether  the  current  will  set  outward  or 
•esaure  of  the  ascending  water  is  greater  by 
on,  but  that  of  the  wall-rock  is  greater  by  vir- 
density.  It  seems  not  unreasonable,  therefore, 
;  sometimes  and  in  some  places  the  current 
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would  set  outward,  and  Bomefimes  and  in  Bome  places  it  would 
set  iaward.  la  many  places,  doubtless,  the  wall-rock  is  not 
saturated.  Id  such  places,  of  course,  the  current  would  set  out- 
ward by  capillari^,  as  well  as  by  pressure,  until  saturation  is 
reached.  Of  course,  also,  impedimenta  to  upward  flow,  brought 
about  by  filling  of  the  fissure  by  deposit  or  otherwise,  would 
increase  the  interior  pressure,  and  would  cause  an  upward  ram- 
ification and  outflow  in  many  places  at  the  surface. 

Although  the  analogy  is  by  no  means  perfect,  yet,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  ascending  fissure-current,  with  its  freight  of  dis- 
solved matters  and  its  tributary  drainage  from  the  country-walls, 
may  be  roughly  compared  to  a  main  river  with  its  freight  of  sus- 
pended materials  and  its  lateral  tributaries.  In  such  a  stream, 
the  tributaries  usually  discharge  freely  into  the  main  river,  in- 
creasing in  volume,  though  perhaps  diminishing  its  percent- 
age of  freight;  but  sometimes,  by  the  greater  pressure  of  flood- 
waters,  the  main  stream  may  back  up  the  tributaries  until  equi- 
librium is  restored.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  the  main  ascend- 
ing fissure-stream,  with  its  freight  of  dissolved  matters,  oBually 
receives  tributaries  from  the  wall-rock,  although,  by  defect  of 
pressure  of  the  latter  or  increased  pressure  of  the  former,  the 
main  current  may  overflow  into  the  wall-rock.  Agfun,  in  both 
cases,  the  percentage  of  freight  is  usually  greatest  in  the  main 
stream,  and  therefore  the  deposits  by  diminished  velocity  and 
carrying  power  in  the  one  case  and  by  diminished  heat  and 
pressure  and  solvent  power  in  the  other,  are  heaviest  there,  al- 
though sometimes  heavy  deposits  occur  also  in  the  hack  waters. 
Again,  in  both  eases,  while  the  tributaries  increase  the  volume 
of  the  current,  they  usually  diminish  the  percentage  of  freight, 
although  sometimes  the  reverse  may  be  the  fact.  Finally,  as 
rivers,  when  obstructed  by  their  own  deposits,  may  reach  their 
final  destination  by  inverse  ramificatioa  and  through  many 
mouths,  so  ascending  fissure-currents,  obstructed  by  their  own 
deposits,  may  branch  upward  and  reach  the  surface  by  many- 
exits.  This,  however,  can  be  seen  only  in  ascending  currents 
still  depositing,  as  in  the  cases  of  Sulphur  Bank  and  Steamboat 
Springs.  In  most  cases  this  part  of  their  course  has  been, 
carried  away  by  erosion. 

In  a  word,  there  seems  no  reasonable  doubt  that  while  usually 
the  main  deposita  have  been  brought  up  from  below,  yet  the 
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butaries  from  the  country-wall  do  contribute,  and  Bometimes 
an  important  degree,  to  the  metallic  contents  of  the  veins. 
Lis  seems  well-nigh  proved  in  those  cases  given  by  Sandberger 
d  Becker,  in  which  analyBCB,  CBpecially  selective  analyees,  find 
table  quantities  of  the  required  metals  in  the  more  basic 
nerals  of  the  country  wall-rock.  To  discredit  the  obvious 
ferencfifl  from  the  results  of  a  method  so  mach  in  accord  with 
idem  science  and  substitute  a  roundabout  process  of  second- 
Y  leachings  by  vadose  circulation  of  primary  impregnations 
rived  from  a  hypothetical  barysphere,  as  Posepny  does,  must 
regarded  as  a  return  to  the  speculative  methods  of  early 
iters.  Again,  in  cases  like  the  lead-ores  of  Missouri  and 
isconsin,  where  there  is  no  evidence  of  disturbance  or  of 
oeous  agency  of  any  kind,  ie  it  not  more  rational  to  derive 
6  metals  from  the  wall-rock,  though  probably  from  its  deeper 
rta,  than  from  an  unknown  barysphere  ? 

rv. — A  More  Comprbhbnsive  Theory  Needbd. 
In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  views  brought  for- 
ird  in  1888  in  my  paper  on  the  "  Genesis  of  Metalliferous 
iina"  (Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.y  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  1,  1883),  although  I 
)uld  perhaps  now  modify  them  slightly  on  some  points,  stiU 
present  well  the  present  condition  of  science  on  this  subject, 
lose  who  have  read  that  paper  will  remember  that  it  is  an 
tempt  based  partly  on  my  own  investigationB  of  the  phe- 
>raena  of  metalliferous  vein-formation  now  going  on  at  Sul- 
lur  Bank  and  at  Steamboat  Springs,  and  partly  on  a  general 
rvey  of  the  whole  field,  to  embody  a  comprehensive  and 
tional  theory,  avoiding  extremes  on  both  hands.  In  it  I 
voted  considerable  space  to  combating  the  extreme  lateral- 
cretion  views  of  Sandberger.     I  did  so  because,  on  account 

the  recent  appearance  and  signal  ability  of  his  treatise,  it 
emed  likely  to  do  harm  by  carrying  scientific  opinion  too  far 

one  direction.     If  it  had  been  Poaepny's  treatise  instead  of 
.ndberger'a,  I  should  have  felt  equally  compelled  to  combat 

and  on  the  same  ground.     Posepny  quotes  freely  from  my 
pers  on  "  Sulphur  Bank  "  and  on  "  Steamboat  Springs,"  but 
t  from  that  on  "  Genesis  of  Metalliferous  Veins."     Whether 
i  has  seen  it,  I  do  not  know. 
There  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  strong  tendency  to  es- 
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treme  views  on  this  subject.  On  the  one  hand,  aecenaioniets 
would  derive  all  metals  from  a  mysterious  metalliferous  region 
— a  "  barysphere,"  and  so  strong  is  their  advocacy  that  even 
when  analysis  finds  the  required  metale  in  notable  quantities 
in  the  wall-rock,  they  discredit  the  obvious  inference  by  sug- 
gesting a  secondary  leaching  of  materials  deposited  there  by 
primary  baryepheric  currenta,.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lateral- 
secretioniBts  would  derive  metals  not  from  ascending  currents 
at  all,  but  wholly  from  direct  secretion  troiu  the  immediate 
bounding-wallB ;  and  so  strong  is  their  advocacy  that  even 
when  the  deposit  of  metats  from  hot  ascending  currents  is 
proved  by  direct  observation,  as  at  Sulphur  Bank  and  at  Steam* 
boat  Springs,  they  seek  to  throw  discredit  on  the  obvious  infers 
enee  in  regard  to  all  metalliferous  veins,  by  pving  many  cases 
in  which  hot  springs  do  not  deposit  any  metals.  My  paper 
was  an  earnest  attempt  to  combine  what  is  true  in  each,  and 
thus  to  reconcile  these  extremes  by  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
which  explains  their  difierences. 

According  to  my  view,  the  source  of  metals  ie,  indeed,  on 
the  one  hand,  by  leaching,  but  not  by  lateral  secretion ;  on  the 
other  hand,  not  from  a  hypothetical  barysphere,  but  from  the 
wall-rock;  though,  again,  not  from  all  points  alike,  but  miunly 
from  the  deepest  parts,  and  even  from  below  the  deepest  parts, 
of  sensible  fissures.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  disputes,  I 
believe  both  sides  are  right  and  both  are  wrong.  Ascension- 
ists  are  right  in  deriving  metals  mainly  by  ascending  currents 
from  great  depths,  but  wrong  in  imagining  these  depths  to  be 
an  exceptionally  metalliferous  barysphere.  They  are  wrong 
also  in  not  allowing  subordinate  contributions  by  lateral  cur- 
rents from  the  wall-rock  higher  up.  The  lateral-secretionists, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  right  in  deriving  metals  by  leaching, 
from  the  wall-rock,  but  wrong  in  not  making  the  main  source 
the  thermosphere. 

In  the  uncolored  light  of  a  more  comprehensive  view,  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  of  the  subject  disappear. 

1,  Ore-deposits,  using  the  terra  in  ita  widest  sense,  may  take 
plaee  from  many  kinds  of  waters,  but  especially  from  alkaline 
solutions;  for  these  are  the  natural  solvents  of  metallic  sol- 
phides,  and  metallic  sulphides  are  usually  the  original  form  of 
such  deposits. 
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2.  They  may  take  place  from  waters  at  any  temperature 
ad  pressure,  but  mainly  from  those  at  high  temperature  and 
nder  heavy  pressure,  because,  on  account  of  their  great  solvent 
ower,  such  waters  are  heavily  freighted  with  metals. 

8.  The  depositing  waters  may  be  moving  in  any  direction — 
p-coming,  horizontally  moving  or  even  sometimes  down-going, 
ut  mainly  up-coming,  because  by  losing  heat  and  pressure  at 
very  step,  such  waters  are  sure  to  deposit  abundantly. 

4.  Deposits  may  take  place  in  any  kind  of  water-ways — in 
pen  fissures,  in  incipient  fissures,  joints,  cracks,  and  even  in 
orous  sandstone,  but  especially  in  great  open  fissures,  because 
lese  are  the  main  highways  of  ascending  waters  from  the 
reatest  depths. 

5.  Deposits  may  be  found  in  many  regions  and  in  many 
inds  of  rocks,  hut  mainly  in  mountain-regions  and  in  meta- 
lorpbic  and  igneous  rocks,  because  the  thermosphere  is  nearer 
le  surface,  and  ready  access  thereto  through  great  fissures  is 
>uud  mostly  in  these  re^ons  and  in  these  rocks. 
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PART  L— GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 
Ihtkoddctioh. 

Thb  foIlowiDg  paper  upon  the  principleB  controlliDg  tbe 
depoaition  of  orea  is  adapted  from  a  treatise  oa  Metamor- 
phiBm,to  be  published  hereafter  as  a  Monograph  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  la  the  present  paper  the  argument 
can  be  made  only  in  outline.  The  argument  ia  especially  frag- 
mentary ID  the  treatment  of  the  general  principles  controlling 
the  circulation  of  underground  water. 

It  will  be  held  in  this  paper  that  the  deposition  of  most  ores 
is  but  a  special  case  of  the  general  work  of  groundwaters,  of 
exceptional  interest  to  man.  In  order  to  understand  the 
special  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  profound  knowledge 
of  the  general  principles  controlling  the  circulation  and  work 
of  groundwaters.  In  the  treatise  ftt>m  which  this  work  is 
adapted  I  have  attempted  to  treat  this  subject  more  fully  and 
broadly  than  has  heretofore  been  done.  From  this  treatiae  so 
much  is  abstracted  as  seems  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
understand  the  special  application  of  the  work  of  groundwaters 
to  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits.  Where  points  are  not  covered 
with  sufficient  fullness,  I  beg  the  reader  to  suspend  judgment 
until  he  sees  the  full  treatise. 

In  the  treatise,  as  well  as  in  the  following  paper,  I  have  of 
course  drawn  upon  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  writings 
of  all  previoQS  workers.  No  general  treatise  upon  a  broad 
subject  is  the  work  of  a  single  man.  It  is  the  conjoint  product 
of  all  previous  workers  and  its  writer.  In  the  following  dis- 
cussion of  ore-deposits  I  am  indebted  to  all  who  have  contrib- 
uted ideas  to  this  subject,  from  the  great  Bischof  to  Sandberger 
and  Posepny,  I  have  tried  to  g^ve  full  credit  to  all  by  numerous 
references;  but  I  cannot  be  sure  that  I  have  done  full  justice  in 
every  case.  A  comparison  with  the  writings  of  others  will  show 
that  I  am  in  accord  with  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  upon  more 
points  than  with  any  one  else.* 

Ore-deposits  may  be  divided  into  three  groups,,  viz. :  (A) 

*  See  ducmrion  in  this  Toluae,  page  270.  "On  tbe  OeDCsia  of  HMallifemiB 
Veina,"  li;r  JoA-   I^  Cbnla:  Am.   Jburn.  Sei.,  8d  Series,  vol.   xztL,  1883,  p.  1 
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J8  of  direct  igneoae  origin,  (B)  ores  which  are  the  direct 
mlt  of  the  proceeaes  of  Bedimentation,  and  (C)  oreB  which 
i  deposited  by  underground  water. 

Ore-depoBits  of  direct  igneous  origin  are  probably  of  limited 
tent  Certain  very  basic  igneous  rocks  have  been  worked  as 
in-orea.  In  Norway  are  sulphide  ores  of  various  metals 
lich  Vogt*  holds  to  be  a  direct  segregation  from  a  magma, 
amonsf  has  also  favored  the  idea  of  at  leaBt  a  first  concentrsr 
n  of  the  metallic  contents  of  ore  by  processes  of  differentia- 
in  from  igneous  rocks,  more  particularly  basic  ones.  In 
my  cases  where  ore-deposits,  and  especially  aulphides  are 
pposed  to  be  igneous,  the  question  may  pertinently  be  asked 
to  how  far  aqueouB  agencies  have  worked  in  connection  with 
e  igneous  agencies.  I  suspect,  in  most  cases,  that  even  if  a 
st  concentration  has  been  accomplished  hy  magmatic  diSer- 
tiation,  that  a  second  and  more  imi>ortant  concentration  has 
en  performed  by  underground  waters,  and  this  position  I  un- 
rstand  Emmons  also  to  hold.  Upon  the  question  as  to  how 
r  some  ore-deposits  are  the  direct  processes  of  igneous  agen- 
ts I  do  not  propose  here  to  enter. 

To  a  limited  extent  ores  are  also  the  direct  result  of  pro- 
saes  of  sedimentation.  As  an  instance  of  such  ores  may  be 
3ntioned  some  placer  deposits.  Possibly  some  ores  are  due 
sublimation. 

However,  in  so  far  as  ores  are  of  igneous  origin,  or  are  the 
rect  result  of  the  processes  of  sedimentation,  or  are  the  riisulta 
sublimation,  they  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  present 
per.  I  intend  here  to  consider  only  the  third  group  of  ores, 
those  produced  through  the  agency  of  underground  waters. 
Mi/ Jirsl  and  fundamental  premise  is  that  the  greater  number  of 
^deposits  are  the  result  of  the  work  of  underground  water. 

The  Tbreb  Zones  of  the  Lithosphere. 
In  another  placej  I  have  shown  that  the  outer  part  of  the 
ust  of  the  earth  may  be  divided  into  three  zones,  depending 

'  J.  H.  L.  Vogt :  ZeiMhr.  JUr  prakl.    Oeol.,  J»n.  and  Apr.,  1893;  Oct,  1894; 

ir,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1898. 

f  TrtBu.  Am.   ItuI.  Mm.  E7tg.y  vol.   xxW.,  pp.  6a-96.     "The  Mines  of  Outer 

UDtjr,  Colorado,"  b;  B.  F.  Emmonii :  ITlA  ..^nn.  lUpL  U.  8.  OeoL  Sum.,  part  iL, 

J5-B6,  pp.  470-^72. 

t  "  Principles  of  North  American  Pre-Cambrian  Geology,"  by  C.  K.   Vm 

ae,  16<&  .<l»Ti.  Sep.  U.  &  Otot.  Sun.  fur  1894-S,  pt.  i.,  p.  689  elteq.,  1896. 
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upon  the  character  of  its  deformation :  an  upper  zone  of  frac- 
ture, a  lower  zone  of  rock  flowage,  and  a  middle  zone  of  com- 
bined  fracture  and  flowage. 

Zone  of  Fracture. 
The  zone  of  fracture  ib  that  near  the  surface.  la  this  zone 
the  rooks  are  not  deformed  mainly  by  flowage,  bat  by  fracture. 
They  are  a^usted  to  their  new  poaitionB  mainly  by  rupture  and 
diflerential  movements  between  the  separated  parts.  When 
rocks  are  deformed  in  the  zone  of  fracture  the  ruptures  which 
occur  are  those  of  faulting,  jointing,  differential  movements  be- 
tween the  layers  {or  accommodation),  fiasility,  and  brecciation. 
The  so-called  folds  in  the  zone  of  fracture  are  chiefly  the  result 
of  numerous  parallel  joint-fractures  across  the  strata  with  slight 
displacements  at  the  joints,  gmng  each  block  a  slightly  differ- 
ent position  from  the  previous  one,  and  thus  as  a  whole  mak- 
ing a  fold.  For  instance,  the  folds  of  the  rigid  rocks  in  the 
Alleghenies  are  not  in  the  main  true  flexures,  but  a  series  of 
slightly  displaced  blocks. 

Zone  of  Flowage. 
In  the  zone  of  rook-flowage  the  deformation  is  by  granulation 
or  recrystallization,  no  openings  being  produced,  or  at  least 
none  except  those  of  microscopic  size.*  This  conclusion  rests 
upon  arguments  which  cannot  here  be  fiilly  repeated.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  conclusion  that  a  zone 
of  rock-flowage  exists  at  moderate  depth  is  based,  first,  upon 
deduction  from  known  physical  principles  as  to  the  behavior 
of  solid  bodies  under  pressure,  and  second,  upon  observation. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  a  rigid  body,  such  as  rock,  is  sub- 
jected to  stress  greater  than  its  ultimate  strength,  it  must  rap- 
ture or  flow.  If  a  rock  be  subjected  to  a  stress  in  a  single 
direction  greater  than  its  ultimate  strength  in  that  direction, 
and  the  rock  is  not  under  pressure  in  other  directions,  rupture 
occurs.  However,  if  we  suppose  that  the  rock  be  subjected  to 
stresses  greater  than  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  rock  in  all 
directions,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  stresses  in  different 
directions  is  greater  than  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  rock 

•  "  Priociplea,"  eit,  p.  694,  rf  wg. 
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nder  the  cosditiona  in  which  it  exiBts,  then  if  openings  coald 
e  produced  by  a  rapture,  they  would  almost  immediately  be 
losed  by  pressure.  In  other  worde,  at  a  certain  depth  below 
ne  surface  of  the  earth,  if  we  could  suppose  that  cracks  and 
revices  are  formed  by  the  deformation  to  which  the  rocks  are 
ubjected,  the  pressures  in  all  directions  being  greater  than  the 
Itimate  strength  of  the  rock,  these  cracks  and  crevices  would 
e  almost  immediately  closed. 

Since  this  conclusion  was  reached,  Adams  has  actually  de- 
lirmed  marble  under  the  conditions  supposed  to  exist  at  mod- 
rate  depth  below  the  earth,  with  the  result  &at  the  rock 
hanged  its  form  without  rupture  and  with  no  perceptible 
penings  or  cracks.* 

Before  the  above  inductive  reasoning  or  Adams'  experiment 
ras  made,  I  had  become  convinced  from  observation  that  at 
loderate  depth  rocks  are  deformed  with  fracture  and  differen- 
ial  movements  between  the  solid  particles  (^anulation),  and  by 
ontinuous  solution  and  redeposition  by  underground  water 
'•ecri/stallizationy-f  It  was  calculated  that  for  all  but  the  very 
trongest  rocks,  flowage  must  begin  at  a  depth  not  greater  than 
2,000  meters,!  ft""  ^^  t^i^  level  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
ent  mass  is  greater  than  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  rocks. 

Factors  Influencing  Depth  at  Which  Flowage  Occurs. — In  the 
ase  of  anticlinal  arches  a  portion  of  the  load  may  be  removed 
J  the  supporting  limbs,  and  thus  the  depth  of  the  level  at  which 
he  zone  of  flowage  occurs  beneath  the  arch  be  theoretically 
omewhat  increased.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  lateral 
tresses  and  increased  temperature  which  always  accompany 
apid  deformation,  more  than  compensate  for  any  removal  of 
jad.     Time  is  another  important  factor.     It  is  well  known  that 

stress  which  in  a  short  time  is  insufficient  to  rupture  material 
nay,  if  long  continued,  result  in  its  deformation  by  flowage. 
^e  geologist  has  this  factor,  time,  to  a  larger  extent  than  scien- 
tsts  in  any  other  aubject,  and  it  is  a  factor  which  he  has  con- 

*  Experiments  in  ihe  flow  of  rocks  are  stUI  being  made  it  McGill  Univenitj 
y  Frank  D.  Adams.  A  prelimioBrjr  account  was  preseDted  to  the  Geol.  Soc 
Lin.,  Montreal  meeting,  1S9T.  This  ia  gummariied  in  "  Science,' '  toL  vii.,  189S, 
p.  S2-8S. 

t  '  ■  Metamorpbism  of  Bocks  and  Bock  Flovage, "  b^  C.  B.  Van  Hiu.  £uil.  O. 
•■.  A.,  vol.  iz.,  1898,  pp.  265-313,  318-326. 

t  "  Principles,"  ei(.,  p.  692. 
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etantly  to  keep  in  mind.  How  important  this  fivctor  is  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  deformations  of  rocks  as  result  of  very 
moderate  long-continued  preBsores.  In  some  cases,  in  ceme- 
teries, marble  slabs  have  been  placed  horizontally  and  suspended 
at  the  ends.  In  the  course  of  a  score  or  more  of  years  such 
slabs  are  found  to  have  sagged  in  the  middle  a  very  consider- 
able amount  If  the  slabs  had  at  the  outset  been  beat  to  this 
extent  they  would  have  undoubtedly  been  ruptured.  The 
change  in  form  is  only  possible  by  rock  flowage,  either  throagh 
a  differential  movement  of  the  solid  particles  with  reference 
to  one  another  or  by  solution  and  redepoeition,  i,e.,  recrystal- 
lization,  or  the  two  combined.  The  consideration  of  time  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  limit  of  10,000  to  12,000  meters  placed 
as  the  level  at  which  flowage  of  the  strong  rocks  must  occur  is 
probably  too  great,  and  observations  upon  deformation  in  the 
cores  of  mountain  masses  which  have  been  deeply  denuded  con- 
firm this  conclusion.  Socks,  even  of  the  strongest  kind,  have 
in  many  instances  been  deformed  by  flowage  rather  than  by 
fracture,  when  at  depths  much  less  than  10,000  meters. 

Other  factors,  such  as  igneous  intruaione  or  orogenic  move- 
ments, increase  the  heat  and  pressure  acting  on  the  rock,  and 
thus  tend  to  diminish  the  depth  at  which  flowage  occurs. 

If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  it  follows  that  all  fissures  moat 
disappear  at  some  depth,  and  that  the  maitimum  depth  is 
limited  by  the  depth  of  the  zone  of  fracture  for  the  strongest 
rocks. 

Zone  of  Combined  Fraetare  and  Flowage. 

There  is  a  zone  of  combined  fracture  and  fiowage  below  the 
zone  of  fracture,  because  rocks  have  varying  strengths,  because 
there  is  great  variation  in  the  rapidity  of  deformation,  in  the 
temperature  at  which  the  deformation  occurs,  in  the  moisture 
present,  and  in  various  other  factors.  A  weak  rock,  for  instance 
a  shale,  may  be  deformed  by  flowage  at  a  much  less  depth  than 
a  strong  rock,  such  as  a  gruiite.  Thus  the  belt  of  combined 
fracture  and  fiowage  is  of  considerable  thickness,  possibly  as 
thick  as  5000  meters.  In  this  zone  we  have  all  combinations 
of  the  phenomena  of  fracture  in  the  various  ways  above  men- 
tioned, and  of  fiowage  by  granulation  and  recrystallization. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  openings  of  the  zone  of  fracture 
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radaally  decrease  in  size  as  depth  increases,  until  in  the  zone 
f  flowage  the  openings  are,  as  already  expl^ned,  microscopic 
r  non-existent.  If  a  gradation  each  as  indicated  exists,  it  is  a 
ecessary  corollary  that  the  deformationB  of  the  zone  of  frsc- 
ire  must  have  their  equivalents  in  the  deeper  seated  zone  of 
owage  and  flexure.  This  point  I  have  fully  developed  in  other 
laces.*  It  is  explained  that  in  depth  faults  are  replaced  by 
e.xures,  and  that  any  deformation  of  a  large  mass  of  a  given 
jck  from  one  form  to  another  hy  fracturing  may  be  paralleled 
y  similar  changes  of  form  in  the  zone  of  flowage,  the  result 
eing  there  accomplished  by  granulation  of  the  mineral  p&t- 
cles  or  by  recryetallization,  or  by  both. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  above  general  statement  is  a 
eduction  which  cannot  be  confirmed  by  observation,  but  such 
I  not  the  case.  Many  rocks  which  have  been  deformed  in  the 
one  of  flowage  or  in  the  zone  of  combined  fracture  and  flow- 
ge,  as  a  consequence  of  denudation  have  reached  the  sur&ce, 
nd  one  is  able  to  observe  all  the  transition  phenomena  of  de- 
>rmation  between  the  zones  of  fracture  and  flowage.  These 
have  somewhat  fully  described  in  another  placcf  An  exeel- 
int  illustration  of  the  deformation  of  a  rock  munly  by  flowage, 
ut  in  a  subordinate  way  by  fracture,  is  the  Berlin  rhyolite- 
neiss,  described  by  Samuel  Weidmaii.t  The  formation  of 
liis  rock  was  mainly  that  of  recrystallization,  but  many  of  the 
lineral  particles  were  granulated.  Also  many  minute  joint 
revices  were  formed  which  were  subsequently  filled  by  eemen- 
ition. 

It  follows  from  the  above  reasoning  that  fissures  may  dis- 
ppear  at  different  depths  below.  Where  there  are  fractures 
nth  large  displacements,  fissures  are  likely  to  extend  to  very 
oiisiderable  depths.  In  proportion  as  the  displacements  are 
mall,  the  fissures  are  likely  to  disfippear  below  at  less  depths. 
'urtherraore,  as  has  already  been  explained,  certain  rocks  are 
eformed  by  flowage  at  a  much  less  depth  than  are  other 
ocks.     Therefore,  in  a  region  in  which  there  is  a  great  shale 

•  "  Principlea,"  eil.,  p.  670;  "Metamorpfaiim,"  eit.,  pp.  313-318. 

t  "  Principles,"  tit.,  pp.  601-603 ;  "  MeUmorphism,"  cU.,  pp.  312-313. 

i  "A  Contribution  to  the  Geologj-oF  the  Fre-Cambriaa  IgneouB  Rocks  of  the 
01  Eiver  Valley,  Wisconsin,"  by  S.  Weidmmn.  SulL  Wit.  OtoL  txnd  Nat  HuL 
urr.,  No.  III.,  pt  2,  1898. 
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or  slate  formation  at  a  moderate  depth,  a  strong  fiesare  in  more 
brittle  rocka  at  the  surface  may  disappear  as  it  encounters  the 
shale  formation,  being  replaced  there  by  a  flexure.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  considerable  fiseuree  thus  disappear  at  a  depth 
lees  than  1000  meters. 

Illustrations  of  the  disappearance  of  fissures  with  depth  are 
found  at  various  places.  In  the  gold  belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
Liudgren*  says  it  is  "  an  incontestable  fact  that  many  small 
veins  close  up  in  depth." 

Not  only  may  fissures  die  out  below,  but  fisBures  may  disap- 
pear above,  the  fault  along  the  fiesures  being  replaced  by  a 
flexure  in  the  overlying  stratum,  which  yields  by  flowage. 
This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  Enterprise  mine,  of 
Rico,  Col.,  described  by  Eickard,t  where  faulted  fissures  in 
sandstone  and  limestone  disappear  above,  at  the  place  where 
shale  is  encountered,  the  shale  accommodating  itself  to  the  frac- 
tures below  by  raonoclinal  flexures,     (See  Fig.  9,  p.  409.) 

The  marked  effect  which  the  character  of  the  country  rock 
may  have  upon  the  nature  of  a  fissure  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  where,  according  to  Penrose,J  the  fis- 
sures in  the  hard  rocks  are  sharp,  clean-cut  breaks,  while  in 
the  soft  rocks  they  are  ordinarily  a  series  of  very  small  cracks, 
constituting  a  displacement  of  a  kind  %vhich  I  call  a  distributive 
fault.  Well  illustrating  this  are  mines  which  are  partly  in  hard 
and  partly  in  soft  rock.  "  The  vein  on  which  the  Buena  Vista, 
Lee,  Smuggler,  and  Victor  mines  are  located  occupies  a  sharp, 
clean-cut  fissure,  partly  in  the  massive  rock  and  partJy  in  the 
hard  breccia;  but  when  it  passes  into  the  soft,  tufaceoas 
breccia  on  the  east  slope  of  Bull  Hill  the  fissure  is  represented 
only  by  faint  cracks  occupied  by  no  vein  of  importance.  In 
this  case  the  force  which  caused  the  fissure  overcame  the  co- 
hesion of  the  harder  rock  auflSciently  to  make  a  clean  break, 
but  in  the  more  plastic  rock  it  overcame  cohesion  only  to  the 


*  "TheGold-Quarlz  Veina  of  Nevada  City  and  GnwsVallsy,  California,"  by 
Waldemar  Liadgren,  17fA  .Inn.  SepL  U.  &  GeoL  Sum.,  pL  ii.,  1895-96, 
p.  162. 

t  "The  EnUrpriM  Mine,  Bico,  CoL,"  by  T.  A.  Bickai^,  Zhau.  Ain.  Jiuc. 
Mia.  fn^incer*,  vol.  xxvi.,  1807,  pp.  90S-980. 

t  "Mining  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  Dirtrict,"  by  E.  A.  F.  Pwirate,  Jr. 
Utk  AmL  £q>L  V.  &  QtoL  S<m,.,  pt  iL,  1894-05,  p.  144. 
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tent  of  causing  a  eeries  of  faint  fractures  without  any  one 
jU-defined  break."* 

This  point  of  transition  between  tbe  zone  of  fracture  and  the 
ne  of  flowage  and  the  dying  out  of  fissures  below  is  dwelt 
ion  in  order  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  filling  of  fissures 
iin  the  bottom.  If  fissures  gradually  decrease  in  size  and 
lally  die  out,  the  streams  which  make  their  way  into  the  fis- 
re  must  enter  from  the  side  or  from  above.  For  further  de- 
lopment  of  this  point,  see  pp.  835-387. 
In  closing  the  subject  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  cases  where 
cks  have  been  deformed  in  the  zone  of  rock  flowage,  or  in 
e  zone  of  combined  fracture  and  flowage,  and  are  now  at  the 
rface,  there  will  be  Buperimposed,  upon  the  effects  of  the 
lep-seated  deformation,  the  deformation  by  fracture,  resulting 
3m  earth  movements  daring  the  time  the  rock  is  slowly  mi- 
ating  through  the  zone  of  fracture  to  the  surface. 

The  Water-Content  and  Openinos  in  Hocks. 

Since  the  ore-deposits  considered  in  this  paper  are  the  work 

underground  water,  and  since  the  flowage  of  underground 
ater  is  mainly  through  the  openings  in  rocks,  it  is  necessary 

consider  the  condition  of  the  water  in  the  openings  and  the 
laracter  of  the  openings  which  may  occur  in  rocks. 

As  to  tbe  content  of  water  the  zone  of  fracture  may  be  di- 
ded  into  two  belts,  an  upper  belt  above  the  level  of  ground- 
ater  called  the  belt  of  weathering  and  a  lower  belt  below  the 
vel  of  groundwater  called  the  belt  of  saturation.  Above  the 
vel  of  groundwater  the  openings  in  the  rocks  are  ordinarily 
ily  partly  filled  with  liquid.  Under  different  conditions,  which 
;ed  not  here  be  discussed,  the  water  in  the  openings  varies 
om  an  exceedingly  small  fraction  of  that  required  to  fill  the 
iienings,  to  saturation. 

Condition  of  Water  in  the  Zone  of  Fracture. 
In  the  belt  of  saturation,  from  the  level  of  groundwater  to 
3  base,  if  it  be  limited  to  a  depth  of  10,000  meters,  the  H,0  is 
I  liquid  form,  as  water.      The  water  is,  however,  for  much  of 
le  belt  superheated.    If  the  increment  of  increase  of  tempera- 

*  Lae.  eU.,  p.  144. 
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tore  be  taken  as  1°  C.  for  every  80  meters,  the  critical  tem- 
perature of  water,  364°  C,  would  be  found  at  a  depth  of  10,920 
meters.  At  any  given  place  the  water  is  subject  to  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  column.  The  question,  whether  hydro- 
static pressure  increases  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  prevent  the  vapor- 
izatdon  of  the  water,  must  be  answered. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  water  were  100°  C,  or  just  at  the 
boiling-point  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  most  nnfevorable 
assumption  to  holding  the  water  as  a  liquid  in  the  zone  of 
fracture,  it  would  still  be  true  that  the  water  would  be  in  the 
form  of  liquid  in  this  zone,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
table  based  upon  this  suppoeition,  column  (1)  being  tempera- 
tures, column  (2)  being  pressures  necessary  to  hold  H,0  aa  a 
liquid  at  these  temperatures,  column  (8)  being  depth  in  meters 
at  which  the  pressures  would  be  produced,  column  (4)  being 
the  depth  which  would  be  required  to  produce  the  temperatures 
on  the  supposition  that  tiie  increment  of  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature is  1°  C.  for  every  30  meters,  and  column  (5)  being  the 
actual  temperatures  which  exist  upon  this  supposition  at  the 
depths  represented  by  column  (3) : 


(1.) 

Kli. 

Depth  ^<jUnrr 

b>  Produce 
PranjraofCol.S. 

^^ror 

180 
&2S 
266 
310 
340 
365 

Atm. 
2 

10 

26 

51 

90 
148 
205.5 

100 
260 
610 
690 
1.480 
2,056 

2,400 
8,760 
4,950 
6,800 
7;200 
7,S50 

as 

103.33 

loass 

117.00 
133.00 
149.33 
168.33 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
at  various  depths  is  far  in  excess  of  that  required  to  hold  the 
water  in  the  form  of  a  liquid ;  or,  looked  at  in  another  way,  for 
any  given  depth  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
the  water  at  that  depth  and  pressure  to  exist  in  the  form  of  a 
gas- 
Therefore,  where  the  increase  of  temperature  is  normal,  the 
pressure  at  any  point  down  to  the  level  at  which  the  critical 
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niperature  of  water  is  met  is  clearly  much  more  than  adequate 

prevent  the  water  from  changing  to  steam.  Where  magma 
intruded  in  the  Hthoaphere,  the  temperature  may  become  ao 
gh  that  this  statement  will  not  hold.  This,  however,  is  the 
ceptional,  not  the  usual,  case.  Furthermore,  it  is  conceivable 
at  as  result  of  deformation  itself  the  temperature  of  the  rocks 
ight  rise  so  high  as  to  convert  the  water  present  into  the  form 

steam.  This  possibility  will  not  be  discussed.  However,  it  is 
:]ieved  to  be  probable  from  investigatioDS  upon  metamorphism 
at  this  condition  of  affairs  rarely  if  ever  obtains,  Bince,  as  I 
ive  elsewhere  explained,  long  before  the  critical  temperature 
■  water  is  reached,  solution  and  deposition  of  rock  material,  or 
crystallization,  readily  takes  place,  and  in  this  change  the 
ork  converted  into  heat  is  far  less  than  in  mechanical  granu- 
tion.* 

The  Openings  in  Rocks. 

The  openings  in  rocks  include  (1)  those  which  are  of  great 
ngth  and  depth,  as  compared  with  their  width,  and  thus  are 
sentially  flat  parallelopipeds ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  dimen- 
ona  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  openings  are  approximately  the 
me,  and  therefore  resemble  tubes  of  various  kinds,  and  (3) 
regular  openings. 

(1)  The  openings  of  the  first  kind  are  those  of  faults,  of 
ints,  of  fisaility,  and  of  bedding  partings.  The  openings  of 
lis  class  are  likely  to  be  continuous  for  considerable  distances, 
his  is  true  to  the  largest  extent  of  feult  openings,  is  true  to  a 
ss  extent  of  joint  openings  and  bedding  partings,  and  to  a  still 
SB  extent  of  the  openings  of  fissility.  It  is  recognized  that 
any  of  the  fissures  are  exceedingly  complex.  They  are,  iu- 
;ed,  in  many  instances,  a  series  of  parallel  or  intersecting  frac- 
ires,  forming  a  zone  of  brecciation.  However,  for  such  a  zone, 
\  a  whole,  the  statement  still  holds  that  the  openings  have  great 
ngth  and  depth  as  compared  with  their  width.  In  position, 
le  joint-,  fault-,  and  fissility-openings  ordinarily  have  an  im- 
>rtant  vertical  element,  or  at  least  traverse  the  beds.  Frequently 
ley  are  nearly  vertical,  or  traverse  layers  of  formations  at  right 
iglea.     In  consequence  of  this,  they  are  very  important  factors 

•  "MeUmorphUm  of  Bocks  uid  Hock  Flowage,"  by  C  R.  Van  Hise,  B\dl.  Q. 
A.,  vol.  ii.,  1898,  pp.  310-311,  313-318. 
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in  the  flowage  of  undergronnd  water.  Relatively  pervioua  for- 
matioDB  separated  bj  impervioua  formationB  may  be  thne  con- 
nected. Pervious  formationB  overlain  by  impervious  formations 
may  be  connected  with  the  sur&ce.  Bedding-partings  are 
par^lel  to  the  layers.  Since  underground  waters  very  fre- 
quently follow  formationB,  the  bedding-partings,  which  extend 
long  distances,  become  very  important  fectora  in  the  promotion 
of  flowage  parallel  to  the  formations-.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  contact  of  formations  of  diflferent  character.  These  con- 
tacts are  places  of  maximum  differential  movements,  of  conse- 
quent complex  fracturing,  and  therefore  of  important  openings 
and  large  circulation. 

(2)  The  spaces  of  the  second  class  are  those  of  the  mechani- 
cal sediments,  including  conglomerates,  sandstones,  soils,  tufis, 
etc.  The  openings  of  mechanical  sediments  have  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  a  definite  form,  and  are  continuous.  The  forms  of 
these  openings  have  been  fully  discuesed  by  Slichter.*  The 
openings  alternately  narrow  and  widen.  At  their  wider  parts 
their  BCctionB  are  roughly  polygonal,  the  polygons  having  more 
than  three  sides,  and  these  are  curved.  At  their  narrowest  places, 
the  cross-sections  of  the  openings  approximate  to  triangles,  and 
where  the  grains  are  of  equal  size,  the  triangles  are  equilateral. 
The  form  of  the  tubes  at  their  minimum  crosB-aection  is  due  to 
the  contact  of  three  grains  in  a  plane,  the  space  between  which 
is  nearly  triangular. 

(8)  Irregular  openings  are  those  of  the  vesicular  lavas  and 
the  irregular  fractures  of  the  rocks.  They  are  in  part  con- 
tinuous and  in  part  discontinuous.  -  In  rocks  where  the  open- 
ings are  exceedingly  irregular  in  form,  the  flowage  of  water  is 
limited  to  the  continuous  openings,  however  small  they  may  be. 

Openings  of  any  of  the  above  classes,  whether  a  result  of 
deformation  or  produced  by  original  sedimentation  or  formed 
in  connection  with  volcanic  action,  may  be  enlarged  by  Bolution. 
Indeed,  this  will  be  the  case  wherever  the  processes  of  solution 
more  than  counterbalance  the  proceBsee  of  precipitation.  It  is 
later  explained  that  this  is  the  more  likely  to  occur  with  down- 
ward moving  water  than  with  upward  moving  water.     Since 

•  "Theoietical  InTcrtigation  of  the  Motion  of  Oromid  Watery"  by  C,  & 
SUchter,  ISiA  Jtm.  RepL  V.  &  Qtol.  San.,  for  1697-98,  pt.  iL,  pp.  80fi-32>. 
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ownward  moving  waters  are  dominant  above  the  level  of 
roandwater  and  prominent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belt  of 
ituration,  it  iB  in  this  area  that  openings  are  most  frequently 
nlarged  by  solution.  (Seepp.327-329,413.)  It  has  been  argued 
y  Posepny*  that  openinga  serving  as  channels  for  underground 
ater  may  be  wholly  produced  by  solution.  That  openings  may 
u  Bomewhat  prolonged  and  different  openings  connected  by 
tlution,  thus  helping  underground  circulation,  is  more  than 
robable,  but  that  important  passages  are  produced  wholly  by 
>lution  is  an  assumption  which  I  think  has  not  been  verified 
y  the  facts  of  observation. 

Size  and  Number  of  Openings.— Jj&Tge  openings  are  favorable 
)  rapid  flowage.  Small  openings  are  unfkvorahle  to  rapid 
owage.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  friction  between 
le  walls  and  the  moving  column  steadily  becomes  greater  for 

given  volume  of  water  as  the  openings  become  smaller. 
large  openings  are  favorable  to  a  somewhat  direct  course, 
mall  openings  are  favorable  to  a  circuitous  route.  The  direct 
3urse  of  water  in  large  openings  is  illustrated  by  limestone 
^gions,  where  there  are  numerous  large  joints  and  caves  within 
hich  the  water  is  quickly  concentrated.  This  being  the  CMie, 
le  flowage  of  water  is  very  largely  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
[>ne  of  fracture.  Where  the  openings  are  small,  a  circuitous 
lute  must  be  taken,  for  to  pass  a  given  volume  of  water  from 
ne  point  to  another  it  is  necessary  that  a  wide  range  of  open- 
igs  must  be  used.     This  is  more  fully  explained,  pp.  809-317. 

Fault,  joint,  bedding,  and  fissility  openings  may  be  so  nu- 
lerous  that  the  pore-space  is  very  large.  Upon  the  average 
inlt  openings  are  farther  apart,  but  larger  than  the  joint  open- 
igs,  and  joint  openings  are  wider  spaced  and  larger  than  the 
penings  of  fissility.  It  cannot  be  said  which  kind  of  openings 
pon  the  average  gives  the  larger  pore-space.  Since,  however, 
irge  openings  are  favorable  to  rapid  flowage,  for  a  given  pore- 
pace  the  fault  openings  are  likely  to  give  a  greater  flowage 
lan  joint  openings,  and  joint  openings  a  greater  flowage  than 
lose  of  fissility.  This  follows  from  the  greater  size  of  the 
iwer  openings.     To  this  is  to  be  added  the  element  of  greater 

*  "XIm  Q«iiedaof  On-Depodta,"  bj  F.  Powpnj,  tliis  Tolume,  pp.  12-17. 
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continuity  of  the  larger  openings.  Therefore,  with  a  given 
pore-Bpace,  the  flowage  may  be  vastly  greater  in  the  caee  of 
fauha  than  in  the  case  of  joints,  and  much  greater  in  the  case  of 
joints  than  in  the  caae  of  fi^ility.  It  will  later  be  expluned 
that  the  larger  openings  are  occupied  by  the  trunk  streame,  and 
that  in  these  openings  ores  are  most  likely  to  be  concentrated ; 
hence,  ore-deposits  most  frequently  form  in  foultr^fissares,  less 
frequently  in  joints,  and  still  less  frequently  in  the  smaller  and 
more  discontinuouB  openings. 

If  the  principle  that  large  openings  are  favorable  to  rapid 
flowage  be  applied  to  mechanical  sediments,  it  follows  that  with 
a  j^ven  pore-space  the  coarse  conglomerates  furnish  a  much 
larger  flow  than  flne  conglomerates,  the  fine  conglomerates  a 
larger  flow  than  the  sandstones,  and  these  a  vastly  larger  flow 
than  the  fine-grained  shales. 

ITpon  the  basis  of  size,  openings  in  rocks  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  openings  which  are  larger  than  those  of  capillary  size,  or 
snpercapillary  openings,  (h)  capillary  openings,  and  (c)  sub- 
capillary  openings. 

For  water,  openings  larger  than  capillary  openings,  accord- 
ing to  Baniell,"'  may  be  circular  tubes  which  exceed  .508  mm. 
in  diameter,  or  may  be  sheet>K)penings,  such  as  those  furnished 
by  faults,  joints,  etc.,  whose  widths  are  one-half  of  this  or 
exceed  .254  mm.  To  movement  of  water  in  such  openings 
the  ordinary  laws  of  hydrostatics  apply.  Capillary  openings 
for  water  solutions  include  those  which,  if  circular  tubes,  are 
smaller  than  .508  mm.  in  diameter,  or,  if  sheet  spaces,  are  nar^ 
rower  than  .254  mm.,  and  which  in  either  case  are  larger  than 
the  openings  in  which  the  molecular  attractions  of  the  solid 
material  extend  across  the  space.  Such  openings  in  the  case 
of  circular  tubes  are  those  smaller  than  .0002  mm.  in  diameter, 
or,  if  sheet  passages,  are  below  .0001  mm.  in  width.  Capillaiy 
openings  therefore  include  circular  tubes  from  .508  mm.  in  di- 
ameter to  .0002  mm.  in  diameter,  and  sheet  passages  from  .254 
mm.  in  width  to  those  .0001  mm.  in  width.  Capillary  openiugB 
of  other  forms  have  a  range  limited  between  .508  mm.  and 
.0001  mm.,  but  no  one  form  has  so  wide  a  range  as  this.  To 
.  movement  of  water  in  openings  such  as  these  the  laws  of  cap- 

•  Tat-Book  ofPhyai*,  by  Alfred  Dmiell,  8d  ed.,  1884,  pp.  277,  S18l 
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illary  flow  apply.  By  suboapillary  openings  are  meant  those  in 
which  the  attraction  of  the  solid  molecuIeB  extends  from  wall 
to  wall.  These  include  all  tubes  smaller  than  .0002  mm.  in  di- 
ameter, and  sheet  openings  smaller  than  .0001  mm.  in  width. 
For  intermediate  forms  the  Bubcapillary  openings  have  as  their 
maximum  limit  a  range  from  .0002  mm.  to  .0001  mm. 

Within  this  paper  I  cannot  fully  discass  the  laws  of  flowage 
for  each  of  these  classes  of  openings  and  their  application. 
This  is  fully  done  in  a  treatise  on  "  Metamorphism,"  from 
which  this  paper  ia  abstracted.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
summarize  the  laws  of  flowage  of  water  in  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  openings. 

The  flowage  of  water  through  supercapillary  tubes  nearly 
follows  the  ordinary  laws  of  hydrostaties,  i.e.,  the  flowage  of 
water  is  as  the  square  root  of  the  pressure  due  to  head.  If 
V  ^  velocity,  H  =  pressure  due  to  head,  and  G  =  force  of 
gravity,  then  V  =  v^2GH.  For  instance,  the  velocity  result- 
ing from  a  head  of  10  cm.  would  be  the  square  root  of 
2  X  981  X  10  cm. 

This  formula  is  only  approximately  correct,  for  the  internal 
fHetion  in  supercapillary  tubes  is  dependent  upon  the  viscosity 
of  the  solutions  (a  factor  considered  on  p.  811),  upon  the  regu- 
larity of  the  tubes,  and  upon  the  velocity  of  flowage.  If  the 
tubes  are  not  straight,  eddies  will  form  which  will  increase 
the  internal  friction  and  decrease  the  speed  of  movement.  In 
the  long,  rough,  irregular  underground  passages  not  of  deter- 
minable size,  eddies  may  so  increase  the  internal  friction  as  to 
render  the  formula  of  hydrostatic  flow  inapplicable.  Further, 
as  a  result  of  the  viscosity,  the  resistance  increases  with  increase 
of  velocity,  so  that  where  the  velocity  of  movement  is  consider- 
able, even  if  the  tubes  are  open  and  continuous,  the  formula 
gives  too  high  results. 

The  flowage  of  water  with  a  given  head  in  supercapillary 
openings  is  very  rapid  indeed,  as  compared  with  the  smaller 
openings.  The  supercapillary  openings  include  the  greater 
number  of  the  fault  openings,  joint  openings,  bedding  partings, 
many  openings  of  fissility,  and  the  openings  in  the  coarser 
mechanical  sediments,  such  as  very  coarse  sandstones,  and 
conglomerates. 

According  to  Poiseuille's  law,  the  flowage  of  water  in  capil- 
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larj  openingB  is  proportioiml  not  to  the  square,  as  in  sapercap- 
illary  openings,  but  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  radius;  is  pro- 
portional not  to  the  square  root  of  the  pressure,  as  in  supercap- 
illary  openings,  but  to  the  pressure ;  ia  inversely  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  tube ;  and  is  indirectly  proportional  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  liquid.*' 

From  the  foregoing  it  follows  that  the  flow  in  a  tube  with  a 
radius  of  .2  mm.  in  diameter  would  be  sixteen  times  as  great 
as  in  a  tnbe  .1  mm.  in  diameter.  Furthermore,  in  a  tube  of 
a  definite  length,  if  the  pressare  be  doubled  the  flow  would  be 
doubled,  if  trebled  the  flow  be  trebled.  "With  a  given  pressare, 
if  the  length  be  doubled  the  flow  would  be  diminished  to  one- 
half,  if  trebled  to  one-third.  The  viscosity  of  underground 
waters  decreases  rapidly  with  the  temperature,  being  only  one- 
fifth  as  much  at  90"  C,  as  at  0"  C.  Therefore,  with  capillary 
tubes  of  a  given  size  the  flowage  would  be  five  times  as  fast  at 
90°  C.  as  at  0*  C. 

How  important  the  laws  of  capillary  flow  are  in  the  move- 
ment of  underground  water  and  the  production  of  ore-4epositB 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  openings  of  all 
ordinary  sandstones  and  mechanical  sediments  are  capillary 
openings.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  a 
depth  of  2700  meters,  supposing  the  increment  to  be  1"  C.  for 
80  meters,  the  temperature  is  90°  C.  Therefore  this  fact, 
because  of  decreased  viscosity,  is  very  favorable  to  the  flowage 
through  the  openings  at  considerable  depth. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  mobili^  of  water,  the  circu- 
lation in  small  capillary  tubes  is  very  slow  indeed ;  so  slow 
that  layers  of  rocks  in  which  the  openings  are  of  small  capil- 
lary size,  such  as  those  of  dense  clays  and  shales,  are  spoken 
of  as  impervious.  Although  this  is  not  exactly  true,  the  move- 
ments of  water  through  such  materials  is  alow  as  compared  with 
the  movement  in  larger  capillary  openings. 

Openings  of  the  third  class  are  snbcapillary.     In  these  the 

*  According  to  PoiienlUe,  the  general  tormnla  for  the  flow  through  •  tdie  of 
circular  Bection  U  [^  S,   in  which /is  the  discharge  in  cubic  centimeteis  per 

Mcond,  a  ia  the  radius  o(  the  tube,  I  its  length,  p  is  the  difference  in  presaare  at 
its  ends  in  d/nes  per  square  centimeter,  and  fi  ia  the  coefficient  of  Tiscositj  of  the 
liquid.  (See  *'  Theoretical  Investigation  of  the  Motion  of  Ground  Waten,"  bj 
C  S.  Slichter,  I9lh  Ann.  Bep.  U.  S.  OeoL  Sun.,  pt.  IL,  p.  317.) 
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attraction  of  the  solid  molecules  extends  from  wall  to  wall. 
The  water  is  held  as  a  film  glued  to  the  walls  by  the  adhesion 
between  the  water  and  rock.  There  is  no  free  water.  In  snch 
openings  as  these  the  flowage  mast  be  exceedingly  slow 
or  nil.  Subcapillary  openings  as  here  used  include  also  inter- 
molecnlar  spaces. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  reasoning  ^ven  on  the  preceding 
pages,  that  the  openings  in  the  zone  of  rock-flowage  are  those 
of  subcapillarj  size.  Fnrthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
capillary  openings  are  discontinuous.  It  has  been  seen  that  at 
a  depth  greater  than  about  11,000  meters  the  water  probably 
has  a  temperature  greater  than  the  critical  temperature  of  water; 
hat  in  the  opinion  of  some  physicists  the  liquid  state  may  per- 
sist even  after  the  critical  temperature  be  passed.*  Whether 
the  H,0  below  this  depth  is  a  liquid  or  is  water-gas  cannot  cer- 
tunly  be  determined ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  viscosity 
is  comparatively  small.  Furthermore,  the  water  is  under  enor- 
mous pressures.  Under  circumstancee  of  temperature  exceed- 
ing the  critical  temperature  of  water  and  very  great  pressure, 
one  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  water  does  not  pass  through 
the  exceedingly  small  sabcapillarj  spaces  of  rocks  in  the  zone 
of  flowage,  or  possibly  also  through  the  intermolecular  spaces. 
Some  movement  of  water  might  also  occur  in  connection  with 
the  proceaees  of  solution  and  deposition,  or  recrystallization, 
which,  as  I  have  explained,  is  characteristic  of  this  zone.  That 
is  to  say,  the  mobility  within  the  solid  material  implies  at  least 
an  eqnal  mobility  in  the  liquid  material  which  is  also  present. 

In  reaching  a  probable  conclusion  it  is,  however,  to  be 
remembered  that  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  rocks  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  lithosphere  are  also  probably  saturated  with 
water,  and  that  the  pressure  above  is  resisted  by  equal  pressure 
from  below,  DonbUese,  under  the  changing  conditions  caused 
by  rock  deformation,  metamorphism  and  denudation,  and  by 
other  vicissitudes  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  lithosphere  is 
snbjected,  the  water-pressures  become  nnequal  at  various  times 
and  places,  and  at  such  times  and  places  there  would  be  an 
undoabted  tendency  for  water  to  move  from  places  of  great 
pressure  to  places  of  less  pressure. 

•  PKrton,  "Theory  of  Heat,"  p.  878. 
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Whatever  coDclusion  may  be  reached  as  to  the  posBibility  of 
the  circulation  of  water  in  the  zone  of  rock-flowage,  it  will 
probably  be  agreed  by  all  that  the  circulation,  if  it  occurs  at 
all,  must  be  exceedingly  slow.  Indeed,  apon  this  point  we  are 
not  confined  to  deduction.  We  have  an  almost  certain  infer- 
ence from  the  character  of  the  alterations  which  occur  in  the 
zone  of  rock-flowage.  In  my  treatise  on  Metamorphism  I 
Bhow  that  within  the  zone  of  fracture,  immigration  and  emi- 
gration of  rock-mat«rial  is  very  great,  and  that  the  composition 
of  a  rock  may  within  this  zone  be  materially  modified  as  a  con- 
sequence. However,  while  a  rock  in  the  zone  of  flowage  may 
be  transformed  from  a  massive  form  to  a  schist  or  a  gneiss,  the 
composition  of  the  resultant  schist  or  gneiss  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  original  rock.  Had  there  been  rapid  and 
extensive  circulation  of  water  within  this  belt,  it  would  have 
been  inevitable  that  the  composition  of  the  resultant  metamor- 
phosed rocks  would  have  been  difierent. 

Ore-Deposits  Derived  from  Zone  of  Fracture. 

We  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  while  underground 
circulation  of  water  upward,  downward,  and  lateral,  is  a  possi- 
bility within  the  zone  of  rock-flowage,  it  is  very  slow,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  appealed  to  to  explain  metalliferous  deposits.  If 
any  one  asserts  that  the  metalliferons  materials  of  mineral  reins 
are  derived  by  water  circulation  from  the  centrosphere,*  or  are 
derived  from  the  lithosphere*  below  the  zone  of  rock-fracture, 
I  hold  this  to  be  a  pure  unverified  assumption  for  which  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  adduced  one  particle  of  evidence,  and  op- 
posed to  which  stand  well-known  principles  of  physics  con- 
cerning the  movement  of  water  in  minute  openings,  and  all 
observations  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  actual  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  rocks  once  within  the  zone  of 
rock-flowage. 

The  original  source  of  much  of  the  matenfd  for  the  metal- 
liferous deposits  may,  indeed,  be  largely  the  centrosphere  or  the 
lower  part  of  the  litbosphere ;  for  from  these  sources  vast  masses 

*  The  term  lithosphere  U  here  applied  to  the  outer  Bhell  of  e&rtb,  which  is 
known  to  be  solid.  The  term  centroaphere,  fallowing  Powell,  is  applied  to  the 
central  mssi  within  the  lithosphere  comprising  the  greater  part  ofthe  world,  as 
to  the  character  of  which  wa  have  no  definite  ksowledga. 
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The  second  fiatdamental  premise  of  this  paper  &,  that  the  material 
for  ore-deposits  is  derived  from  rocks  within  the  zone  of  fracture. 

The  Source  of  Underground  Water. 
Since  it  baB  been  shown  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  there  is 
any  considentble  circulation  of  underground  water  in  the  zone 
of  rock-flowage,  it  follows  that  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
water  of  the  zone  of  fracture  passes  into  or  is  derived  irom  the 
zone  of  rock-flowage  on  any  large  scale.  Boubtlees  this  trans- 
fer does  take  place  to  some  small  extent.  Also,  through  the 
agency  of  vulcanism  water  occluded  in  magma  is  transferred 
from  the  zone  of  rock-flowage,  or  even  possibly  from  the  cen- 
trosphere,  to  the  zone  of  rock-fracture.  Furthermore,  hydration 
and  dehydration  of  the  rocks  are  constantly  taking  place,  and 
these  processes  may  not  balance.  However,  the  amount  of 
-  underground  water  coming  from  the  deep^eated  zone  of  rock- 
flowage  in  these  ways  at  any  one  time  is  relatively  small,  and 
therefore  the  meteoric  water  entering  the  crnst  Bubstantially 
balances  that  issuing  from  it.  Hence,  so  far  as  the  main  work 
of  ore-deposition  ia  concerned,  the  water  is  that  of  the  zone  of 
rock-fracture,  and  this  water  is  water  of  meteoric  origin,  which 
makes  its  way  from  the  surface  into  the  ground,  and  there 
performs  its  work  and  issues  to  the  surface  again. 

Tfic  third  premise  of  this  paper  is  that  by  far  the  major  part  of 
the  water  depositing  ores  is  meteoric. 

The  Cause  of  the  Fhwage  of  Undergroitnd  Water. 

The  fourth  premise  of  this  paper  is,  that  the  fiowage  of  under- 
ground water  is  caused  chiefly  by  gravitative  stress. 

Gravity  is  eflective  in  the  movement  of  undergroand  water 
in  proportion  to  the  head.  Head  is  due  to  the  iact  that  the 
water  entering  the  ground  at  a  certain  level,  after  a  short  or 
long  underground  journey,  issues  at  a  lower  level. 

The  efficiency  of  gravity  is  also  dependent  upon  temperature. 
In  so  far  as  water  is  warmer  at  its  point  of  issuance  than  it  was 
when  it  Joined  the  sea  of  underground  water,  this  is  favorable 
to  circulation,  and  gives  an  effect  in  the  same  direction  as  head. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  density  of  water  varies  inversely 
with  the  temperature. 

Taking  the  volume  of  water  at  4"  C.  as  1,  its  volume  at  50° 
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i.  would  be  1.0120;  at  TS*  C.  would  be  1.0268,  and  at  100° 
!.  would  be  1.0432.*  Tberefore  tbe  increase  in  tbe  tempera- 
ire  of  anderground  water  may  lessen  its  density  as  much  as  4 
er  cent,  without  exceeding  its  boiling-point  at  normal  preasnre, 
nd  a  diminution  of  density  of  1  per  cent  or  more  is  probably 
ot  uncommon.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  columns  of 
'ater  of  equal  length  tbe  stress  of  gravity  is  considerably 
reater  upon  the  column  having  the  lower  temperatnre.  That 
:ie  difference  in  gravitative  stress,  due  to  difference  in  tem- 
erature,  may  be  sufficient  to  produce  rapid  circulation  in 
ipes  which  are  eupercapillary,  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the 
rineiple  in  the  hot-water  system  of  heating  buildings.  Under- 
round,  aa  in  the  hot-water  system  of  heating,  heat  is  the 
nergy  which  causes  the  water  to  expand,  and  gives  a  differ- 
nce  in  density.  When  heat  has  produced  a  difference  in 
ensity  of  the  two  columns,  gravity  is  the  force  which  inaugu- 
ates  and  mmntains  the  circulation. 

It  ia  believed  that  underground  circulation  may  be  promoted 
1  an  important  degree  by  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
escending  and  ascending  columns  of  water,  resulting  from 
eat  abstracted  from  the  rocks,  due  wholly  to  their  normal 
icrement  of  temperature  with  depth.  Later  it  will  be  shown 
liat  the  downward  moving  water  is  ordinarily  dispersed  in 
lany  small  openings  and  moves  relatively  slowly.  Therefore  it 
lay  be  supposed  at  any  given  place  to  have  approximately  the 
^mperature  of  the  rocks.  The  upward  movement  of  water, 
pon  the  contrary,  is  shown  to  be  usually  in  the  larger  open- 
igs  and  relatively  rapid.  Therefore  at  any  given  place  its 
^mperature  is  probably  higher  than  is  normal  for  the  rocks  at 
tiat  depth.  The  result  ia  to  give  the  descending  and  ascend- 
ig  columns  a  difference  in  temperatnre,  the  ascending  column 
eitig  hotter.  As  already  noted,  the  expansion  of  water  with 
icrease  of  temperature  is  considerable,  amounting  to  over  4 
er  cent,  between  0"  C.  and  100"  C,  that  is,  a  given  mass  of 
?ater  would  occupy  a  volume  4  per  cent,  greater.  In  other 
/ords,  if  there  is  an  average  difference  of  100°  C.  in  the  aacend- 
ng  and  descending  columns,  100  feet  of  the  downward  moving 


m 
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*  "  ExerciMS  in  Phjsical  Heasnrements,"  b;  L.  W.  Austin  tad  C.  B>  Thwing 
B96,  p.  161. 
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water  would  balance  104  feet  of  the  upward  moving  water.  If 
we  BUppoBe  the  descending  and  ascending  columne  to  be  con- 
nected, of  equal  height,  and  having  an  average  difference  of 
100°  C.  in  temperature,  this  would  he  equivalent  to  ahead  of 
4  feet  per  100  feet  all  along  the  length  of  the  colamn.  Prob- 
ably the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  columns  is  not 
often  80  great  as  100°  C,  but  the  illuetration  shows  that  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  ascending  and  descending 
columns  of  the  same  length  may  give  a  sufficient  stress  to  over- 
come friction  and  viBcoeity,  and  give  a  somewhat  rapid  move- 
ment to  underground  water. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  principle  may  be  mentioned  the 
water-power  of  the  sea-mills  of  Cephalonia,  which,  according 
to  the  Crosbys,  is  wholly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  descending  and  ascending  waters.*  In  regions 
where  vulcanism  or  dynamic  action  has  recently  occurred,  the 
difference  in  density  resulting  from  difference  in  temperature 
in  the  descending  and  ascending  columns  may  be  an  even 
more  important  influence  in  the  circulation  of  the  underground 
waters  than  in  re^ons  where  the  high  temperature  is  due  to 
the  normal  heat  of  the  rocks.  Bach  a  re^on  is  the  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

In  some. cases  the  issniag  water  throughout  a  great  region 
is  very  clearly  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  entering  water, 
and  in  such  regions  this  difference  in  temperature  must  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  its  underground  circulation.  In  such 
cases  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  descending  and  as- 
cending waters  generally  resulta  from  the  normal  increase  of 
temperature  due  to  depth,  from  re^onal  vulcanism,  and  from 
the  rocks  having  a  higher  temperature  than  normal  because 
of  recent  orogenic  movements. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  such  a  region  is  the  Cordilleran 
region  of  the  western  United  States,  in  which  there  are  many 
valuable  ore-deposite.  Gilbertf  and  others  have  shown  that 
scattered  throughout  this  vast  region,  occupying  nearly  one- 

•  "  The  Sea-Mtlb  of  Cephalonia,"  by  W.  F.  Croabj  and  W.  O.  Crotby,  3WL 
^iHir,,  vol.  ii.,  1896,  pp.  6-23. 

t  "The  Geologj  of  Fortions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  Oditomia  and  Aritona,  Ex- 
amined in  the  years  1871  and  1S72,"  bj  O.  E.  Gilbert,  Bept.  Oeog.  and  OtaL 
Swvest  west  of  lOOth  Meridian,  vol.  iii.,  1873,  pt  1,  pp.  148-149. 
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way.  Whether  the  motive  force  in  the  movement  of  the 
water  is  difference  in  gravitative  streBS  or  deformation,  or  any 
other  cause,  the  exceea  of  pressure  resulting  Id  movement  is 
behind  the  current. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  cause  of  the  movement 
of  underground  water,  only  the  vertical  component  of  the 
columns  has  been  considered.  The  horizontal  component  of 
the  column  has  no  effect.  So  far  as  there  is  horizontal  move- 
ment, the  energy  required  for  this  movement  to  overcome  fric- 
tion and  internal  viscosity  is  derived  from  the  forces  already 
mentioned, — that  is,  gravitative  stress  or  deformation. 

Bells  of  Underground  Circulation. 

The  circulation  of  underground  water  is  divided  into  two 
parts ;  that  of  an  upper  belt  above  the  level  of  groundwater, 
and  a  lower  belt  below  the  level  of  groundwater. 

Upper  Belt  of  Underground  Circulation, — The  upper  belt  of 
underground  water  circulation  extends  from  the  surface  to  the 
level  of  groundwater.  The  thickness  of  this  outer  belt  of 
water  circulation  varies  greatly.  At  or  near  streams,  lakes,  or 
ocean,  and  in  areas  where  the  surface  is  not  much  higher  than 
the  adjacent  bodies  of  water,  the  level  of  groundwater  raay 
reach  near  or  to  the  surface,  and  thus  there  raay  be,  for  these 
areas,  either  a  very  thin  upper  belt  of  circulation,  or  none.  In 
regions  of  moderate  elevation  and  moderate  irregularities  of 
topography  the  level  of  groundwater  is  usually  from  10  feet 
to  100  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  especially  likely  to  be  near 
the  surface  in  regions  where  there  ia  a  thick  layer  of  drift  or  a 
thick  layer  of  disintegrated  rocks.  In  elevated  and  irregular 
regions,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  precipitation  is  rather 
small,  the  level  of  groundwater  may  be  from  100  to  300  feet 
below  the  surface.  In  high,  desert  regions,  and  especially 
limestone  regions,  the  level  of  groundwater  may  be  from  a 
thousand  to  several  thousand  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  position  of  the  level  of  groundwater  is  more  fully  con- 
sidered further  on,  in  connection  with  the  belt  below  that  level. 

A  large  amount  of  the  water  which  enters  the  upper  belt  is, 
without  entering  the  lower  belt,  again  brought  to  the  surface 
through  capillarity,  or  through  the  influence  of  vegetation. 
The  circulation  of  this  water  in  the  upper  belt  alone  has  little 
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the  topography  of  the  groundwater  may  very  closely  follow 
that  of  the  surface.  Finally,  the  less  the  precipitation  the 
greater  the  difl'erence  between  the  contours  of  the  surface  and 
the  level  of  groundwater.  In  the  Grand  Canon  region  of 
Colorado  we  have  a  district  in  which  the  topography  is  much 
accentuated  with  sudden  and  great  changes  in  elevation,  in 
which  the  rocks  are  largely  limeBtone  and  the  precipitation 
email.  Therefore  in  thia  region  there  ia  a  very  great  difference 
hetween  the  topography  of  the  surface  and  that  of  the  level  of 
groundwater. 

Capacity  of  Water  for  "Work  in  the  Lower  Belt  of  Under- 
ground Circulation, — The  temperature  of  water  in  the  lower 
belt  of  underground  circulation  increases  with  depth.  The 
average  increment  is  about  1°  C.  for  80  meters.  Supposing  the 
water  at  the  surface  to  be  0°  C,  it  would  be  100°  C.  at  a  depth 
of  8000  meters.  At  a  depth  of  10,000  meters  it  would  be  888°  C. 
It  has  been  shown,  pp.  291-293,  that  the  preaaure  increases  with 
depth  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  bold  the  water  in  the  form  of 
a  liquid.  Therefore  the  work  of  the  water  in  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture below  8000  meters  is  that  of  superheated  water.  It  is 
well  known  that  pure  water  at  ordinary  temperatnres  is  capable 
of  dissolving  all  compounds  to  some  extent,  but  the  amount  of 
the  more  refractory  compounds  dissolved  is  exceedingly  small. 
But  pure  water  at  a  high  temperature  is  a  potent  solvent 
BaruB  has  shown  that  water  at  temperatures  above  185°  C. 
attacks  the  silicates  composing  soft  glass  with  astonishing 
rapidity.* 

At  180°  C.  various  zeolites  can  be  dissolved  in  pure  water, 
the  material  crystallizing  out  on  cooling.  Lemberg  shows  that 
water  at  210°  C  slowly  dissolved  anhydrous  powdered  silicates. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone 
of  fracture  is  a  most  potent  chemical  agent. 

Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  one  salt  in  solution  may 
assist  water  in  dissolving  another  salt.  For  instance,  the  pres- 
ence of  alkaline  sulphides  is  very  favorable  to  solution  of  sul- 
phides of  the  heavy  metals,  such  as  copper,  silver  and  gold. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  one  compound  in  solution 


*  "Hot  Water  and  Soft  Glaw in  their Theni]0-d7namicBel«ti<»ia,b7C.  Bmw, 
Ant.  Jour.  ScL,  IV.,  vol.  ix.,  1900,  pp.  161-176. 
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passage  of  the  water  jrom  the  top  or  elope  of  a  hill  to  a 
point  of  iesne  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  supposing  these  to  be 
the'  only  pdints  of  entrance  or  iflauaoce  of  the  water,  and 


Ideal  Horizontal  Section  of  the  Flow  of  Undergiotind  Waler  through  a  Homo- 

geoeous  Medium,  from  One  Woll  to  Another. 

supposing  the  Bpaces  to  be  uniform,  the  vertical  course  would 
be  represented  by  the  lines  of  Fig.  3,  and  the  horizonal  course 
would  be  represented  by  the  lines  of  Fig.  1.  "We  see  at  once 
that  for  the  larger  topographic  features  the  vertical  component 
of  flow  may  pass  quite  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  zone  of  irac- 
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are.  This  would  probably  be  true  even  if  water  throughout 
:s  underground  journey  remained  at  a  constant  temperature, 
tut  it  18  to  be  remembered  that  the  deeper  water  penetrates,  the 
ligher  ita  temperature;  also  that  the  movemeatof  waterin  the 


ower  part  of  the  zone  of  fracture  is  largely  through  capillary 
ipeningB ;  further,  that  the  flowage  in  capillary  openings  is  in- 
'eraely  as  the  Tiacoaity ;  and,  finally,  that  the  viscosity  decreases 
apidly  with  increaae  of  temperature.  Therefore,  the  increase 
if  temperature  with  depth  ia  a  potent  factor  favorable  to  a  deep 
ourse  for  underground  water.     It  therefore  aeema  probable 
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that  as  a  result  of  head  dae  to  topographic  irregnlaritiee  and 
temperature  differences,  the  entire  zone  of  fracture  is  being 
regularly  traversed  hy  underground  waters.     Of  course,  the 
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nd.  water 


Ideal  Vertical  Section  of  the  Flow,  through  a  Homogeueoui  Medium,  of  Under- 
ground Wkter  Ent«rii^  at  One  Point  on  a  Slope  and  Iwuing  at  a  Lower  Point. 

amount  of  flows^  is  far  greater  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sone 
than  in  the  lower  part,  but  even  in  the  lower  half  or  third  of  the 
zone  of  fracture  the  amount  of  flowage  cannot  be  considered 
email. 
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The  principle  of  the 
over  the  entire  avfdlahh 
water  flomng  horizont 
overflowing  the  beaker 
the  water  will  not  be  co 
the  beaker,  bat  all  poi 
the  top  to  the  very  1 
althoagh,  of  course,  the 
rapid  at  the  top  than  at 
dynamical  principle  th 
cross-eection  will  alwai 
directly  applicable  to  la 
ture.  It  ie  concluBive  t 
to  its  base  by  moving  w 
departing  from  the  mid 
the  surface. 

In  an  actual  case  of  u 
enter  the  ground  at  a  si 
a  slope.  As  a  sample  c 
tering  on  a  slope  reache 
stream  in  an  adjacent  i 
ity  of  the  flow  in  this 
number  of  points  when 
course.  We  may  plat 
and  broken,  the  vertic 
water  which  enters  at 
that  enters  at  other  pi 
intersectiag  lines  in  th 
ponenta  of  movement. 

It  is  not  supposed  thi 
to  those  represented  by 
ence  of  the  water  enter' 
of  this,  the  water  enter 
take  a  more  direct  coun 
as  a  consequence  of  thii 
the  slope  would  take  a 
than  that  platted,  and  s( 

*  Slichm,  ctL,  p.  331,  lecL 
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an  average  course  for  the  water  which  can  he  represented  by 
combining  the  independent  curves.  (Fig.  6.)  The  effect,  so 
&r  as  the  geological  action  of  the  underground  water  is  con- 


Ideal  Yeitical  Section  of  tlie  Flow,  through  a  Homogeneous  Medinm,  of  Under- 
gionnd  "Water  Enlering  at  Three  Foiala  and  IiMiiiig  at  a  ^gle  Poiot,  Eaeh  Sys- 
tem of  Flow  Being  Independent  of  the  Othen. 

cerned,  would  be  approximately  the  same,  whether  the  eonrse 
of  the  water  were  that  represented  by  Fig.  4  or  that  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  6.  This  statement,  applicable  to  a  few  points  of 
entrance  and  one  of  exit,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  points  of  entrance.     The  statement  can  be  further  ez- 
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water  began  ite  journey  through  an  almoat  infinite  number  of 
openings.  It  iseueB  at  many  openings,  but  tliese  are  few  com- 
pared with  the  vast  number  of  those  at  which  it  entered. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  following  &ctB:  Openings  in 
rocks  are  never  of  uniform  size.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  resist- 
ance to  flowage  in  capillary  openings  is  fer  greater  than  in  super- 
capillary  openings.  In  supercapillary  openings  of  moderate 
size  the  resistance  is  greater  per  unit  of  flowage  than  in  larger 
oues.  Thus  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  water  starting 
through  innumerable  small  openings  to  converge  into  larger 
and  larger  openings,  which  are  the  lines  of  least  resistance. 
Of  course,  it  may  go  long  distances  underground,  as  in  some 
sandstones,  without  finding  larger  openings  than  those  near  the 
surface;  but  if  large  openings  exist,  they  will  be  fully  utilized. 
Finally,  when  a  single  opening  or  a  group  of  openings  larger 
than  the  average  reach  the  surface  at  a  lower  altitude  than  the 
average  level  of  entrance  of  the  water,  there  is  a  spring. 

It  has  been  seen  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  undei^ 
ground  journey  of  water  the  vertical  component  is  downward, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  its  journey  the  vertical  compo- 
nent of  much  of  it  is  upward.  It  follows  that,  on  the  average, 
the  downward  mo  cements  of  water  are  through  the  smaller, 
and  the  upward  movements  through  the  larger,  openings  in 
the  rocks.  Of  course,  where  large  openings  are  available  for 
the  downward-moving  water  they  will  be  utilized ;  and  doubt- 
less the  larger  openings  are  utilized  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
downward  moving  waters.  However,  even  if  this  be  the  case, 
the  statement  would  still  be  true  that  upon  the  average  the 
larger  openings  are  more  extensively  used  by  the  upward 
moving  water  than  by  the  downward  moving  water.  From 
the  foregoing  it  appears  that  the  system  of  circulation  of 
underground  water  has  a  very  close  analogy  to  that  of  a  tree 
of  a  peculiar  character. 

The  points  of  entrance  are  the  ends  of  the  indefinite  number 
of  twigs;  these  twigs  unite  into  a  branch;  the  branches 
unite  to  produce  a  larger  branch ;  the  larger  branches  unite 
into  a  trunk;  and  at  the  end  of  a  trunk  is  a  spring.  The 
analogy  of  an  underground  drainage  system  to  a  tree  is  even 
closer  than  that  of  a  surface  system,  for  in  a  system  of  undei^ 
ground  water  circulation  three  dimensions  are  concerned  to  an 
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Chemical  Action. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  chemical  dynamica  ie  that 
chemical  action  is  proportional  to  the  active  maae.  This  is  the 
law  of  mass  action.* 

Chemical  action  may  take  place  between  gases  and  gases, 
between  gases  and  liquids,  between  gases  and  solids,  between 
different  liquids,  between  liquids  and  solids,  between  different 
solids.  So  far  as  the  depositions  of  ores  are  concerned,  the 
reactions  in  connection  with  underground  liquid  eolutioas  are 
by  far  the  more  important 

The  water  of  rocks,  whether  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures  or  at  higher  temperatures  and  pressures,  may  take 
any  of  the  subataneeB  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  into  solu- 
tion ;  may  depoait  aubstancea  from  aolution ;  may  combine  with 
Bubstancea  forming  hydrates,  as  in  the  caae  of  many  of  the 
zeolitea  or  of  limonite  from  hematite ;  may  part  with  ita  hydro- 
gen in  exchange  for  baaea,  and  especially  the  alkalies  and  alka- 
line eartha,  thus  at  the  same  time  changing  the  composition  of 
the  rock  and  taking  the  bases  replaced  into  solution,  as  in  the 
change  of  enstatite  to  talc.  There  may  be  reactions  as  a  result 
of  difierent  substances  being  taken  into  solution  at  dififerent 
times;  there  may  be  reactions  as  a  result  of  different  solutions 
coming  together,  and  thus  mingling;  there  maybe  reactions 
between  substances  in  solution  and  the  solid  material  with 
which  the  water  is  in  contact ;  there  may  be  reactions  as  a  result 
of  changing  temperature  and  pressure.  All  of  these  changes 
are  of  the  nature  of  chemical  action.  Therefore,  by  chemical 
action  of  underground  water  ia  meant  the  taking  of  material 
into  solution,  the  depoaition  of  material  from  solution,  the  inter- 
change between  materials  in  Bolutions,  the  interchange  between 
materials  in  solutions  and  adjacent  solids,  and,  finally,  the  inter- 
change of  the  adjacent  solid  particles.  But  this  last  reaction  is 
probably  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a  separating 
film  of  water,  in  which  case  the  apparentiy  simple  reaction  is 
really  accomplished  by  transfers  between  the  solutions  and  solids. 

In  all  theae  interchanges  the  materials  therefore  pass  through 
a  state  of  aqueous  aolution,  and,  according  to  modem  ideas  of 
physical  chemiatry,  the  salts  in  aqueoua  aolution  are  at  least 
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versal  decorapoeition  and  partial  Bolntion  of  the  BiHcates  Ib  evi- 
dence of  the  Becond ;  and  in  the  lower  zone  of  water  circulation 
the  solution  of  quartz  and  the  refractory  BilicateB  may  he  com- 
pletely accompliehed,  as  in  ihe  case  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecia 
conglomerates,  many  of  the  bowldera  of  which  have  been  com- 
pletely dissolved  and  their  Bpaces  taken  by  copper. 

The  quantity  of  material  which  may  be  diBsolved  in  any  case 
under  definite  conditions  has  a  limit.  When  this  limit  is 
reached  the  solution  is  saturated.  This  limit  depends  upon 
pressure  and  upon  temperature. 

The  Relations  of  Solution  and  Temperature. — ^The  relationfl 
of  temperature  and  solution  have  two  phases;  (1)  the  speed  of 
the  reaction,  and  (2)  the  quantity  of  material  which  may  be 
held  in  solution. 

(1)  The  speed  of  solution  ia  greatly  increased  by  rise  of  tem- 
perature.* A  slight  increase  in  temperature  may  increase  the 
rate  of  solution  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  absolute  change  in 
temperature.  At  temperatures  above  100°  C,  and  especially 
above  185°  C,  the  activity  of  water  may  increase  to  an  amas- 
ing  degree.  The  rapid  solution  of  glass  by  Barusf  at  tem- 
peratures above  185°  C.  illuBtrates  this.  At  any  temperature 
solution  will  continue  until  the  point  of  Baturation  is  reached. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  this  state  will  be  attfdned  at  high  tem- 
peratures in  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  time  required  at  low 
temperatures.  For  instance,  to  saturate  an  underground  solu- 
tion with  the  refractory  silicates  or  sulphides  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures might  require  months  or  even  years,  while  to  saturate 
them  at  temperatures  above  186°  C.  might  require  only  an 
equal  number  of  minutes,  or  at  most  hours.  The  capacity  of 
water  for  action  at  high  temperatures  combined  with  pressure, 
considered  below,  is  adequate  to  explain  the  complete  recrys- 
tallization  of  great  volumes  of  natural  glass  and  crystallized 
rocks. 

(2)  The  effect  of  temperature  upon  quantity  of  material 
which  may  be  held  in  solution  does  not  admit  of  a  simple  gen- 


'•  "TheoretJwl  Chemirtrj,"  by  W.  Nenut  Tranalaled  by  G  S.  Paliuer, 
don,  189&,  p.  568. 

t  "Hot  Water  and  Soft  QIa»  in  their  Thermo-dyiMaiicIleUtioiw,"  byC  E 
Am.  Jimra.  SeL,  4th  tetiea,  toI.  ix.,  1900,  pp.  167-108. 
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eral  statement.*  For  iDoat  sabstances  moderate  increase  of 
temperature  gives  greater  capacity  for  Bolutione ;  but  for  many 
substances  there  exists  a  temperature  at  which  there  is  the 
maximum  capacity  for  aolation,  and  the  amount  of  material 
which  may  be  held  in  solution  at  higher  and  lower  temperatures 
is  less  than  this  maximum.  For  various  substances  this  max- 
imum capacity  for  solution  lies  between  60°  C.  and  140°  C, 
and  for  many  substances  it  is  probably  below  200°  C.  It  there- 
fore follows  in  underground  solutions  that  a  general  statement 
cannot  be  made  as  to  how  change  of  temperature  may  affect 
solubility.  However,  it  is  highly  probable  that  up  to  tempera- 
tures of  100°  C,  and,  therefore,  to  depths  of  3000  meters,  in- 
crease of  temperature  increases  the  average  capacity  of  under- 
ground water  to  hold  material  in  solution.  It  may  bo  probable 
that  the  average  capacity  of  underground  water  may  increase 
to  temperatures  considerably  above  100°  C,  and,  therefore,  to 
depths  greater  than  SOOO  meters.  But  when  water  passes  down- 
ward to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  zone  of  fracture  the  increase  in 
temperature  may  lessen  the  average  capacity  for  holding  mate- 
rial in  solution,  provided  the  joint  effect  of  pressure  be  barred. 
The  Belationa  of  Solution  and  Pressure. — In  general,  the  vol- 
ume of  the  solvent  pine  that  of  the  salt  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Bolation.  For  a  given  quantity  of  the  solution  the  con- 
traction is  greater  the  more  of  the  solvent  is  used.t  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  volume  of  the  salt  and  solvent  is  less  than 
that  of  the  solution,  or  expansion  results  from  dissolving  the 
solid.  Sal  ammoniac  in  water  is  an  illustration  of  this  case. 
From  the  foregoing  relations  we  obtain  a  rule  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  pressure  to  solubility.  J  In  the  common  case  in  which 
the  volume  of  the  solution  is  less  than  that  of  solvent  and  salt, 
..  pressure  increases  solubility;  for  in  that  case  solution  tends  to 
bring  the  molecules  nearer  together  and  works  in  conjunction 
with  the  pressure.  In  the  reverse  case,  that  in  which  the  vol- 
ume of  the  solution  is  greater  than  that  of  solvent  and  salt,  pres- 
sure decreases  the  solubility,  the  reason  being  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  previous  case. 

*  "  Solutions,"  hj  W.  Ostwidd.    Ti«iwl«l«d  by  M.  M.  P.  Mnir,  London,  1S91, 
pp.  56-77. 
f  "SolntioDs,"  cU.,  p.  82. 
J  "  Theoretical  Chemiatrj,"  by  W.  Nemst,  1895,  p.  667. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
some  other  carbonateB  is  increased  by  pressure.*  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  Barus'  work  that  the  solubility  of  the  silicates 
is  also  increased  by  pressure.  Barusf  found  that  when  soft  glass 
is  dissolved  in  water  at  temperatures  above  210°  C,  the  volume 
is  20  to  30  per  cent  less  than  the  two  separately.  This  glass 
was  one  which  contains  alkalies,  alkaline  earth  and  lead,  aad, 
therefore,  is  somewhat  similar  in  composition  to  many  natural 
silicates.  The  solubility  of  many  other  salts,  besides  the  car- 
bonates and  silicates,  occurring  underground  is  increased  by 
pressure.  While,  therefore,  pressure  may  lessen  the  solubility 
of  some  natural  salts,  in  the  majority  of  the  complex  under- 
ground Bolntions  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  less  than  that  of 
the  salts  and  solvent  separately;  and,  therefore,  the  t^tal  of  the 
salts  in  solution  is  generally  increased  by  pressure. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of 
fracture  increase  in  temperature  with  depth  may  exceptionally 
lessen  the  average  amount  which  may  be  held  in  solution,  but  in- 
creasing pressure  with  increasing  depth  promotes  solubility. 
The  quantitative  values  of  these  two  elements  are,  however, 
unknown,  and  no  positive  statement  can  he  made  as  to  whether 
tiie  increasing  temperature  aad  pressure  combined  in  passing 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  fracture  increases  or  decreases 
the  capacity  of  underground  water  for  solution.  However,  it 
is  clear  that  to  very  considerable  depths,  that  is,  to  3000  meters 
or  more,  the  joint  effect  of  the  temperature  and  pressure  fiictors 
is  to  increase  the  average  capacity  for  solution. 

PrecipUation — After  a  number  of  chemical  substances  are 
brought  together,  and  especially  when  they  are  united  by  a 
solvent,  interactions  between  them  may  occur  which,  after  a 
time,  appear  to  cease.  When  the  conditions  have  become  such 
that  there  is  no  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of  any  one 
of  the  chemical  compounds,  the  system  is  in  a  condition  of 
chemical  equilibrium.J  The  interaction  may  result  in  the  pre- 
cipitation of  compounds. 

"  "Gold-quart*  VeiiiH  of  Nerada  CSly  u)d  Gtmb  Valley,  CdiromU,"  by  W. 
Lindgran.    \7&  Ann.  JUporl  U.S.  OnoL  aimey,  1896-96,  pL  ii.;  1890, pp.  176-178. 

t  "  Hot  Water  and  Soft  Glam  in  their  Thermo-dyDBmieBolatlona,"I^C>Ban» 
Am.  Joum.  So.,  4th  serieSi  vol.  is.,  1900,  p.  178. 

I  Nenut,  ctL,  pp.  356-366. 
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Since  the  separation  of  material  from  Bolution  in  nnder- 
j^oand  waters  is  of  the  utmost  importaDce,  it  u  necessary  to 
consider  the  conditions  under  which  precipitation  takes  place. 
It  is  clear  that  the  necessary  condition  for  precipitation  is 
supersaturation ;  for  if  a  solution  be  sufficiently  supersaturated 
some  of  the  material  must  be  thrown  down,  or  be  precipitated. 

Supersaturation  and  consequently  precipitation  may  result  in 
various  ways,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more  important : 
(1)  By  change  in  temperature,  (2)  by  change  in  pressure,  (8)  by 
reactions  between  aqueous  solutions,  (4)  by  reactions  between 
liquid  solutions  and  solids,  and  (5)  by  reactions  between  gases 
and  solutions  or  solids,  or  both. 

1.  Precipitation  by  Change  in  Temperature. — Change  in  tem- 
perature is  the  rule  for  underground  circulating  waters.  The 
waters  which  are  passing  to  lower  levels  are  upon  the  average 
becoming  warmer.  Waters  which  are  rising  to  higher  levels 
are  upon  the  average  becoming  colder.  Also,  there  are 
changes  of  temperatnre  both  positive  and  negative  due  to 
varying  local  conditions. 

If  the  temperature  of  a  saturated  solution  changes  in  a  direc- 
tion adverse  to  solution,  it  tends  to  become  supersaturated.  If 
crystals  of  the  solid  in  solution  are  present,  and  this  is  usually 
the  case  with  underground  solutions,  considerable  supersatura- 
tion does  not  occur;  for  the  excess  of  salt  separates,  so  that  at 
any  given  temperature  equilibrium  is  nearly  retained  by  con- 
tinuous adjustment 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  increase  of  temperature  to  100° 
C.  or  more  promotes  solution,  and  decrease  of  temperature  from 
100°  C.  or  more  causes  supersaturation,  and  therefore  precipi- 
tation. One  would,  therefore,  expect  that  descending  waters 
which  are  increasing  in  temperature  are,  upon  the  whole,  con- 
stantly taking  additional  material  into  solution,  at  least  to  a 
depth  of  3000  meters,  and  that  waters  ascending  above  this 
level  which  are  becoming  cooler  are  upon  the  whole  precipitat- 
ing material.  However,  this  statement  needs  various  qualifica- 
tions. As  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  igneous  rocks  and 
dynamic  action  temperatures  higher  than  the  normal  for  a  given 
depth  may  be  obtained.  While  these  temperatures  may  be  so 
high  as  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  quantity  of  material  held  in 
solution,  they  are  very  favorable  to  rapid  solution.     Since  the 
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temperatare  ia  variable  which  caases  the  maximum  solndon 
of  a  given  salt,  it  follows  that  as  water  passes  down  through 
the  middle  part  or  lower  parts  of  the  zone  of  fracture,  or  as  it 
becomes  somewhat  highly  heated  because  of  the  presence  of  ig- 
neous rocks  or  of  heat  produced  by  orogenic  movement,  that  the 
increase  of  temperature  may  induce  the  precipitation  of  some 
compounds,  and  favor  the  solution  of  additional  quantities  of 
other  compounds.  Therefore,  because  of  changing  temperature 
in  the  middle  and  lower  parte  of  the  zone  of  fracture,  and 
where  igneous  rocks  are  present  or  earth  movements  have  oc- 
curred, there  is  selective  solution  and  precipitation.  However, 
in  the  normal  case  within  the  belt  of  which  we  have  most  exact 
information,  that  is,  the  upper  3000  meters  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  the  upward  course  of  water  is  likely  to  be  favorable  to 
precipitation.     (See  pp.  3S9-846.) 

2.  Precipitation  by  Change  in  Pressure. — It  has  been  seen  that 
where  waters  are  descending  the  pressure  is  constantly  becom- 
ing greater,  and  they  are  capable  of  taking  additional  material 
in  solution.  Where  waters  are  ascending  the  pressure  is  con- 
stantly becoming  less,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  capable  of 
holding  BO  much  material  in  solution.  Hence,  the  pressure 
effect  in  ascending  waters  is  to  promote  precipitation.  All 
of  these  statements  apply  to  the  average  complex  undet^ 
ground  solutions.  Exceptional  cases  may  exist  where  the  re- 
verse effect  occurs. 

3.  Precipitation  by  Reactions  between  Aqueous  Solutions. — 
Physical  chemistry  holds  that  when  solutions  containing  various 
salte  are  mixed,  the  resultant  solution  will  contain  all  the  salte 
and  ions  which  can  be  made  by  the  various  combinations  of  their 
positive  and  negative  factors.  In  any  given  case  there  is  a  con- 
stant relation  between  the  amount  of  a  salt  which  can  be  held 
in  solution  and  the  number  of  free  ions  of  that  salt  which 
balance  each  other,  and  upon  this  fact  are  based  the  laws  of 
precipitation  from  solutions. 

The  laws  of  chemical  precipitation  from  aqueous  solutions 
are  somewhat  complex,  and  caunot  be  here  fully  summarized. 
So  far  as  present  purposes  are  concerned,  the  old  statement  of 
chemistry  will  suffice.  When  solutions  of  two  or  more  kinds 
are  mingled,  if  a  compound  or  compounds  can  form  which  are 
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insoluble  in  the  liquids  present,  this  will  take  place  and  pre- 
cipitation will  follow.* 

The  most  important  case  of  precipitation  in  nature  is  that 
resulting  from  the  mingling  of  aqueous  solutions  of  solids. 

Another  case  of  precipitation  occurring  in  nature  results  from 
mixing  solutions,  one  of  which  contains  a  gas.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  case  of  this  kind  is  the  mixing  of  a  solution 
containing  oxygen  with  one  containing  salts  of  iron  protoxide. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  salts  will  be  changed  from  ferrous  to 
ferric,  and  the  iron  in  latter  precipitated  either  as  a  sesquioxide 
or  hydrosesquioxide.  In  the  latter  case  hydration  occurs  simul* 
taneously  with  the  oxidation. 

4.  Precipitation  by  Reactions  between  Liquid  Solutions  and 
Solids. — A  very  important  underground  reaction  is  that  be- 
tween the  solutions  and  the  adjacent  solid  materials.  Ordi- 
narily in  this  case  a  portion  of  the  solid  material  is  taken  into 
solution  and  a  portion  of  the  material  before  held  in  solution 
is  deposited.  This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  labora- 
tory experiment  in  which  metallic  iron  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  a  copper  salt,  for  instance  copper  sulphate.  The  iron  goes 
into  solution  as  sulphate  and  metallic  copper  is  precipitated. 
An  excellent  case  illustrating  precipitation  from  solution  in 
nature,  one  of  the  most  fundamental  importance,  is  the  almost 
immediate  partial  substitution  of  magnesium  for  the  calcium 
of  shells  and  corals  by  the  sea-waters. 

In  order  that  crystals  in  a  solvent  shall  grow,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  solutions  shall  be  saturated  or  supersaturated  at  the 
immediate  place  of  crystal  growth.  Since,  underground,  there 
is  always  a  superabundance  of  solid  material  present  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  water,  we  may  suppose  that  at  a  moderate 
depth  below  the  surface,  and  especially  in  the  smaller  spaces 
wliere  movement  is  slow,  the  solutions  are  oft«n  saturated.  It 
ia  a  well-known  fact  that  under  conditions  of  saturation,  with  a 
Biiperabundance  of  solid  material,  the  larger  crystals  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  smaller  ones,  and  that  this  process  goes  on  more 
rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  high  and  the  pres- 
sure is  great.     This  principle  is  taken   advantage  of  in  the 

•  For  a  more  exact  stalement  of  the  principles  of  precipitation  «ee  the  various 
treati«e«  on  phvsicHl  diemistry.  A  aimple  statement  of  the  laws  of  prei^pitation 
in  given  bjC.  F.  Tolotan,  Joum.  of  Oaii.,vol.  vii,  1899,  pp.  587-5S1. 
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chemical  laboratory  in  the  production  of  a  coarse  precipitate 
hefore  filtration  hy  boiling  or  other  means,  the  finer  particles 
of  the  precipitate  being  dissolved  and  the  coarser  ones  being 
enlarged  at  their  cost. 

5.  Precipitation  by  Reactions  between  Ghwes  and  Solutions, 
and  Solids. — The  reactions  between  gaaeB  and  liquid  eolations 
and  solids  inTolve  matter  in  all  its  three  forms.  The  laws  of  their 
mutual  interactions  are  very  complex,  and  they  cannot  here  be 
taken  up.  But  for  the  present  purpose  it  may  be  said  that  the 
result  of  the  mixture  of  gases,  liquid  solutions  and  solids,  may 
result  in  the  precipitation  of  a  substance  from  soludon.  The 
most  common  active  gases  present  underground  are  carbon 
dioxide,  hydric  sulphide,  and  oxygen.  The  action  of  hydrie 
sulphide  upon  a  solution  may  throw  down  a  sulphide  of  a  metal; 
the  oxidizing  action  of  oxygen  may  result  in  precipitation,  as 
in  the  case  of  peroxidation  of  iron.  Furthermore,  the  actjon 
of  the  gases  and  liquid  solutions  may  together  result  in  the  ab- 
straction of  substances  from  the  solid  compounds  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  them,  or  parts  of  them,  elsewhere.  The  combined 
action  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids  is  more  common  in  the  belt 
of  weathering  than  elsewhere     (See  pp.  827-S29.) 

The  OETfERAL  Geoloqical  Work  of  Underground  Waters. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  geological  work  of  underground 
waters  is  dependent  on  many  factors.  Some  of  these  are  the 
limitation  in  depth  by  the  zone  of  fracture,  the  pature  of  the 
openings  in  the  rocks,  the  rapidity  of  the  fiowage,  the  cbai^ 
acter  of  the  materials  through  which  the  waters  flow,  the  char- 
acter of  the  substances  it  may  carry  in  solution,  the  pressure, 
and  the  temperature.  Of  these  many  factors,  two  are  ever 
working  together  according  to  very  definite  laws.  These 
are  pressure  and  temperature.  Both  increase  with  depth, 
and  therefore  greatly  promote  the  activity  of  deep  under- 
ground waters.  However,  of  all  of  these  varying  factors, 
varj'ing  temperature  is  the  one  which  is  of  incomparably  the 
greatest  importance.  High  temperature  ordinarily  results  from 
depth  of  penetration ;  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  it  may 
result  from  various  other  causes,  of  which  chemical  action, 
mechanical  action  and  the  presence  of  intrusive  igneous  rocks 
are  the  more  important     The  capacity  which  water  has  for 
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taking  and  holding  various  relatively  insoluble  compoands  in 
solution  increases  Bs  the  temperature  increases,  to  100°  C.  or 
more.  The  velocity  of  chemical  reactions  increases  enormously 
with  increase  of  temperature.  Not  only  is  high  temperature 
favorable  to  geological  work  because  of  the  chemical  activity 
of  the  water,  but  high  temperature  greatly  decreases  its  viscosity, 
and  this,  as  already  explained,  is  favorable  to  depth  of  pene- 
tration and  flowage  through  minute  openings.  Since  the  tem- 
perature changes  of  underground  water  are  commonly  depend- 
ent upon  depth,  the  vertical  component  of  the  movement  of 
underground  water  is  ordinarily  far  more  important  iu  geo- 
logical work  than  the  longer  horizontal  component. 

DiBision  of  the  Zone  of  Fracture  into  a  Bdt  of  Weathering  and  a 
Belt  of  Cementation. 

So  far  as  the  work  of  underground  water  in  the  production 
of  ore-deposits  is  concerned,  the  zone  of  fracture  may  be  divided 
into  two  belts ;  (1)  an  upper  belt  of  weathering,  and  (2)  a  lower 
belt  of  cementation.  The  belt  of  weathering  extends  from  the 
surface  to  the  level  of  groundwater,  and  for  a  variable  distance 
into  the  sea  of  underground  water.  The  belt  of  cementation 
extends  from  the  bottom  of  the  belt  of  weathering  to  the  bot^ 
torn  of  the  zone  of  fracture. 

In  the  belt  of  weathering  various  gases  are  present,  of  which 
carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  are  the  more  important.  With  these 
are  a  great  variety  of  solutions  and  the  greatest  possible  var 
riety  of  solids.  The  reactions  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  there- 
fore, involve  gases,  liquids  and  eolids.  Furthermore,  in  this 
belt  we  have  the  complicated  action  of  organic  bodies  upon 
inorganic  bodies.  These  organic  compounds  vary  in  magni- 
tude from  the  smallest  bacteria  to  large  trees,  which  act  both 
while  alive  and  dead.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  chemical 
reactions  in  the  belt  of  weathering  are  of  an  extraordinarily 
complex  character.  Only  the  more  important  of  them  will  be 
considered.  The  dominant  ones  are  carbouation,  hydration, 
oxidation  and  solution. 

The  process  of  carbonation  takes  place  upon  a  most  exten- 
sive scale  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  producing  abundantly  car- 
bonates of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  iron,  and  less  abund- 
antly carbonates  of  other  metals.    Where  vegetation  is  absent 
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the  air  in  the  soil  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  carbon  di 
ide,  bat  where  vegetation  ie  abundant  and  is  decaying  npoi 
large  scale,  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  soil  is  from  15  to  1 
times  more  abundant  than  in  air ;  hence,  in  the  process  of  c 
bonatioD  the  presence  of  vegetation  is  of  fundamental  impr 
ance.  The  dominant  compounds  upon  which  the  process 
carbonation  acts  are  the  silicates.  In  the  carbonation  of  t 
silicates  the  silica  separates  as  silicic  acid.*  Since  the  qtis 
tity  of  silicates  decomposed  by  carbonation  is  very  great,  t 
amount  of  silicic  acid  liberated  is  enormous.  This  passes  in 
solution,  and,  as  explained  below,  is  transferred  to  the  belt 
cementation. 

Next  in  importance  to  carbouation  is  hydration.  While  1 
dration  is  usual  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  under  some  oo 
ditione,  and  especially  those  of  great  aridity  and  high  terop« 
ature,  dehydration  may  occur. 

Oxidation  is  also  very  general  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  b 
deoxidation  may  occur  in  regions  of  very  luxuriant  vegetatio 
where  there  is  an  unusually  large  amount  of  reducing  materii 

If  the  compounds  formed  in  the  belt  of  weathering  all  i 
mained  in  situ,  the  volume  of  the  rocks  would  be  greatly  i 
creased  by  the  above  changes;  but  simultaneously  with  the 
reactions,  solution,  the  fourth  important  reaction  of  the  belt  ■ 
weathering,  is  taking  place  upon  a  great  scale.  The  quanti 
of  material  dissolved  is  more  than  sufficient  to  connterbalam 
the  increase  in  volume  due  to  the  chemical  changes,  and  cons 
quently  the  volume  of  the  rocks  continually  decreases.  In  co 
sequence  of  this  preponderance  of  solution  the  openings  of  tl 
belt  of  weathering  tend  to  increase  in  size.  However,  this 
not  apparent  with  the  unconsolidated  materials  at  the  suriac 
for  gravity  brings  the  particles  together  as  fast  as  material 
dissolved ;  but  in  the  rocke  below  the  soils,  which  have  eti 
ficient  strength  to  support  themselves,  the  openings  are  widenei 
The  best  illustrations  of  rocks  with  enlarged  openings  are  tl 
limestones. 

In  connection  with  the  chemical  changes  above  summarizei 
mechanical  action  is  continually  subdividing  the  material. 

*  "Solutions  of  Silicates  of  the  Alkalies,"  bjL.  Kahleuberg  and  A.  T.  LineoL 
Joum.  Fkys.  Ckem.,  vol.  iL,  1808,  pp.  SS-W>. 
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Iq  general,  then,  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  diaintegration, 
decomposition  and  solution  are  the  rules.  The  minerals  which 
remain  are  usually  few  and  simple ;  the  volume  of  the  rocks  is 
diminished ;  thej  soften  and  degenerate ;  and  they  are  finally 
destroyed  as  coherent  solids. 

In  the  helt  of  cementation,  hydration,  carhonation,  oxidation, 
and  deposition  occur.  Hydration  and  deposition  are  the  char- 
acteristic reactions.  Carhonation  and  oxidation  are  subordin- 
ate. The  reactions  take  place  by  metasomatic  change  within 
many  of  the  ori^nal  minerals  and  by  deposition  of  material 
within  the  openings.  Many  of  the  minerals  produced  are 
strongly  hydrated.  Because  of  hydration  and  deposition  the 
volume  of  the  rocks  is  increased.  Cracks  and  crevices  produced 
by  mechanical  action,  such  as  those  of  faults,  joints,  bedding 
partings  and  fissility;  and  the  openings  originally  present  in 
the  rocks,  such  as  pore-spaces  in  the  mechanical  sediments  and 
the  vacuoles  in  volcanic  rocks,  are  slowly  but  certainly  filled  by 
the  action  of  the  groundwater,  and  the  rocks  are  thus  cemented 
and  indurated.     This  process  may  be  called  construction. 

The  belts  of  weathering  and  cementation,  therefore,  contrast 
strongly.  In  the  former  solution  continnally  takes  place;  in 
the  latter,  deposition;  in  the  former  we  have  disintegration, 
decomposition  and  softening;  in  the  latter  we  have  cementation 
and  induration;  in  the  former  the  volume  of  material  is  less- 
ened ;  in  the  latter  it  is  increased;  in  the  former  the  character- 
istic chemical  reaction  is  carhonation ;  in  the  latter  it  is  hydra^ 
tion.  Therefore,  the  belt  of  weathering  is  characterized  by 
disintegration  and  decomposition,  carhonation,  hydration  and 
oxidation,  by  solution  and  decrease  of  volume.  The  belt  of 
cementation  is  characterized  by  cementation  and  induration,  by 
hydration,  by  deposition,  and  by  increase  of  volume. 

Migration  of  Material  from  the  Belt  of  Weathering  to  the  Belt  of 
Cementation. 
It  is  believed  that  the  material  dissolved  in  the  belt  of  weath- 
ering is  largely  deposited  in  the  belt  of  cementation.  Thus 
may  be  explained  the  steady  diminution  of  a  given  mass  of 
material  in  the  belt  of  weathering,  and  the  increase  in  mass  of 
the  material  in  the  belt  of  cementation.     Since  this  migration 
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of  material  ia  one  of  great  importance,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  it  in  some  detail. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  movement  of 
nnderground  water,  there  ia  a  tendency  for  material  to  he  taken 
into  solution  and  to  be  abatracted  by  the  water.  The  longer 
the  horizontal  underground  course,  the  nearer  will  the  water 
approach  to  saturation  with  the  compounds  with  which  it  is  in 
contact,  because  of  the  time  factor.  If  the  journey  be  long,  the 
state  of  saturation  may  be  attained  at  an  early  stage,  after  which 
the  additions  and  subtractions  of  material  npon  the  average 
neutralize  each  other.  Throughout  the  journey  there  are  varioua 
chemical  interactions.  There  may  he  solution  of  material  at  a 
certain  place  and  later  deposition  of  it  elsewhere ;  there  may 
be  interactions  between  the  solutions  and  solids;  there  may  be 
interactions  between  the  mingled  solutions  from  different 
sources.  However,  these  reactions  do  not  change  the  end- 
resnlt — ^that  is,  the  longer  the  horizontal  journey  the  richer  the 
solutions  become,  and  material  is  abatracted  until  the  point  of 
saturation  is  reached. 

Since  it  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  the  horizontal  movement  of 
underground  water  ia  concerned,  the  effect  is  to  abstract  ma- 
terial, and  since  deposition,  with  consequent  cementation  and 
consolidation  rather  than  solution  ia  a  general  fact  in  the  belt 
of  saturation,  we  conclude  that  this  result  must  he  due  to  the 
vertical  movement  of  the  water.  In  the  downward  journey  of 
the  water  from  the  surface  to  the  level  of  groundwater,  it  is 
continuously  taking  material  into  solution,  and  therefore  steadily 
contributes  an  increment  of  material  to  the  sea  of  underground 
water. 

After  the  water  reaches  the  level  of  groundwater,  movement 
does  not  cease.  Disregarding  the  lateral  movement,  the  aea 
of  underground  water  at  a  given  place  might  he  considered  as 
a  column  moving  downward  as  rapidly  as  the  increment  of 
groundwater  ia  added  from  above.  However,  superimposed 
upon  this  vertical  movement  is  lateral  movement  which  carries 
it  to  some  point  where  upward  movement  ia  taking  place. 
Therefore  the  amount  which  continues  downward  ia  an  ever- 
decreasing  fraction  of  the  entire  amount  of  precipitation  which 
joins  the  sea  of  groundwater.  But  for  this  part  the  pressure 
and  temperature  steadily  increase,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
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water  to  take  material  into  solution  steadily  changes.  One 
might  conclude  that  during  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  water  solution  was  occurring.  During  the 
upward  course  of  the  water,  pressure  and  temperature  steadily 
become  less,  and  one  might  conclude  that  for  at  least  the  latter 
part  of  the  upward  course  deposition  was  occurring.  How- 
ever, these  simple  statemeilta  do  not  fully  cover  the  facts ;  for, 
as  already  pointed  out,  the  relations  of  temperature  and  pres- 
sure are  exceedingly  complex,  and  also  deposition,  cementa- 
tion and  consolidation  seem  to  be  general  facts  for  the  belt  of 
cementation. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  for  soln- 
tion  are  very  favorable  in  the  downward  passage  of  water 
through  the  belt  of  weathering,  and  that  each  unit  of  water 
which  joins  the  belt  of  cementation  carries  with  it  in  solution  a 
certain  increment  of  material.  During  the  long-continued 
erosion  of  a  region  the  belt  of  weathering  at  any  given  time 
represents  the  residual  disintegrated  and  partly  decomposed 
material  then  above  the  level  of  groundwater.  Thus  the  belt 
of  weathering  is  steadily  progressing  downward.  The  forces 
of  weathering  are  continually  finding  new  material  at  the 
bottom  of  the  belt  upon  which  to  work.  Therefore,  as  denu- 
dation goes  on  there  ia  ever  a  belt  of  a  certain  thickness  which 
contributes  material  to  the  belt  of  cementation  below.  Hence 
we  have  an  adequate  source  for  an  increment  continuously 
added  to  the  belt  of  ceraentetion.  If  this  increment  thus 
added  to  the  sea  of  underground  water  could  be  deposited 
throughout  its  course  in  the  belt  of  cementation,  there  would 
be  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  induration  of  this  belt. 

However,  according  to  one  of  our  fundamental  premises,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  emerges  by  seepage  or  through  springs 
to  the  surface  and  joins  the  run-oft"  must  be  equal  to  the 
amount  added  to  the  sea  of  groundwater  by  percolation.  The 
question  must  therefore  be  asked  as  to  the  relative  amounts  of 
materials  carried  to  the  sea  of  groundwater  by  percolation  and 
that  abstracted  from  it  by  the  ascending  waters.  To  this  ques- 
tion no  answer  based  upou  comparative  analyses  can  be  given. 
However,  the  general  deposition  and  consolidation  in  the  zone 
of  cementation  already  emphasized  seems  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  amount  of  material   contained  in  issuing 
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water  is  not  bo  great  as  that  which  joins  it  through  perco- 
lation. 

Of  the  Buhstancee  depoBited  in  the  belt  of  cementation, 
quartz  is  undoubtedly  the  one  which  doniinatea  over  all  others. 
The  one  great  process  in  the  belt  of  cementation  ia  silication. 
Next  in  abundance  to  the  quartz,  the  variouB  silicateB  are  de- 
posited, and  especially  the  zeolites  and  chlotiteB.  Of  lees  im- 
portance are  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Still  less 
abundant  are  the  varioas  metalliferouB  ores  and  associated 
gangue  minerals  not  of  the  classes  already  mentioned.  While 
these  subordinate  prodncts  are  of  great  economic  importance, 
their  quantity  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  non-metal- 
liferoua  deposita. 

If  it  is  certain  that  the  one  great  process  of  the  belt  of 
cementation  is  silication ;  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  one  great 
process  in  the  belt  of  weathering  is  the  carbonation  of  the  eili- 
cates,  thus  forming  carbonates  and  liberating  soluble  silicic  acid. 
Hence  it  is  highly  probable  that  silicic  acid  is  the  dominant  con- 
atitnent  contained  in  solution  in  downward  percolating  waters. 
Therefore  we  have  a  source  both  for  the  deposited  quartz  and 
for  the  process  of  silication  which  forms  the  ailicatea.  In 
another  place*  I  have  shown  that  one  of  the  deep-aeated  domi- 
nating reactions  is  the  process  of  silication  of  the  carbonates 
or  the  substitution  of  silica  for  carbon-dioxide  with  the  simul- 
taneous liberation  of  carbon-dioxide.  This  process  takes  place 
at  moderate  depth,  especially  under  dynamic  conditions,  although 
it  is  especially  important  in  the  zone  of  rock-flowage.  The  car- 
bon-dioxide liberated  in  part  joins  the  underground  waters. 
Such  carboaat«d  waters  are  very  capable  of  taking  into  solution 
the  Baits  of  the  metals,  and  particularly  the  salts  of  the  alkalies, 
alkaline  earths  and  iron.  The  solutions  which  reach  the  surface 
bear  as  their  more  abundant  compounds  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalieB,  alkaline  earths  and  iron.  With  these  are  aleo  other 
salts,  including  the  salts  of  the  valuable  metals.  Also  issuing 
waters  contain  other  acids  besides  carbonic  acid,  such  as  chlor- 
hydrie,  Bolphydric,  sulphuric  and  others. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appeaj^  that  during  the  circulation  of 


<  "  M«tMDOipIiiam  of  Kock«  and  Bock  Flowoge,"  b;  a  B.  V4a  Him,  BuU.  ^ 
S.A.,  Tol.  ii.,  1898,  p.  282. 
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water  in  the  belt  of  cementation  the  processes  of  precipitation 
and  solution  are  selective.  Quartz  and  silicates  are  the  dominant 
precipitates.  Carbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are 
the  dominant  salts  which  join  the  run-off.  The  above  precipi- 
tations and  solutions  are  precisely  what  should  be  anticipated 
from  the  laws  of  chemical  action  already  given.  The  com- 
pounds which  upon  the  average  are  thrown  down  to  the  great- 
est extent,  are  those  which  are  least  soluble  and  most  abundant. 
The  compounds  which  are  retained  in  solution  to  the  great«Bt 
extent  are  those  which  are  most  soluble  and  least  abundant. 
However,  of  the  more  soluble  and  less  abundant  compounds  a 
portion  is  precipitated.  The  conditions  under  which  we  would 
expect  partial  precipitation  of  these  compounds,  at  least  for  the 
upper  8000  meters,  are  those  of  lessening  temperature  and 
prGBBure.  These  are  the  conditions  of  the  ascending  columns 
of  water.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  ascending  columns 
are  likely  to  be  the  main  water  channels.  Hence  is  explained 
the  frequent  precipitation  of  soluble  carbonates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  rare  metalliferous  ores  in  these  trunk  channels. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  the  above  furnishes  a  full  explanation 
of  the  cementation  of  the  entire  zone  of  fracture.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  p.  329,  thathydration  is  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic reaction  of  this  belt  and  that  hydration  results  in  expansion 
of  volume.  So  far  as  this  reaction  takes  place,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly occurs  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  this  would  tend  to  fill  the 
openings  and  thus  cement  and  consolidate  the  rocks  without 
reference  to  material  from  the  belt  of  weathering.  Thus,  for 
instance,  metaaomatic  change  including  hydration  in  a  vesicular 
basic  igneous  rock  may  bo  increase  the  volume  of  the  material 
as  to  completely  fill  the  vesicles  by  zeolites,  quartz,  and  other 
minerals  without  the  addition  of  any  material  from  an  extrane- 
ous source.  "Which  of  the  two  factors,  material  from  the  belt 
of  weathering,  or  expansion  by  the  processes  of  metasomatism 
including  hydration,  is  the  more  important  in  filling  openings 
in  the  belt  of  cementation,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  state. 

Other  factors  also,  doubtless,  enter  into  the  cementation  of 
openings.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  mentioned.  These 
are  selective  solution  and  precipitation,  depending  upon  vary- 
ing temperature  and  pressure,  and  the  reaction  of  the  different 
solutions  upon  one  another.     Another  factor  which  is  probably 
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important  is  difiiision,  but  its  action  is  too  complex  to  be  taken 
up  in  this  general  paper. 

By  the  various  processes  of  cementation  the  larger  openings 
are  filled  with  deposita.  However,  where  one  of  these  contains 
metalliferous  ores  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  of  service  to  man, 
many  thousands  are  filled  with  quartz,  calcite,  dolomite,  and 
other  gangue  minerals.  I  repeat  again  that  the  deposition  of 
the  ores  is  but  a  special  phase  of  a  general  geological  process 
of  great  consequence. 

PART  n.— APPLICATION  OF    PRINCIPLES   TO  ORE- 
DEPOSITS. 

The  general  discusaion  in  Fart  I.  is  believed  to  contain  in 
large  measure  the  philosophy  of  the  formation  of  ore-deposits 
by  underground  waters.  It  is  now  clearer  than  when  tirst  stated 
that  the  deposition  of  the  greatest  group  of  metalliferouB  ores  is 
a  special  case  of  the  work  of  underground  water. 

There  have  been  endless  discnssions  as  to  whether  ore-de- 
posits are  produced  by  descending,  lateral-secreting,  or  ascend- 
ing waters.  It  is  a  corollary  from  Part  I.  that  the  first  con- 
centration of  many  ore-deposits  is  the  result  of  descending, 
lateral-moving,  and  ascending  waters.  I  say  first  concentration; 
for  it  will  subsequently  appear  that  many,  if  not  the  m^ority, 
of  the  workable  ore-deposits  have  undergone  a  second  concen- 
tration. 

The  larger,  more  nearly  complete  idea  of  the  genesis  of  ore- 
.  deposits  comprises  all  of  the  old  ideas,  shows  that  instead  of 
being  contradictory,  as  auppoHed  by  many,  they  are  mutually 
supporting;  combined,  they  furnish  a  much  more  satisfactory 
theory  than  any  one  of  them  alone.  How  true  these  statements 
are  will  later  more  clearly  appear. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  concentration  of  many  deposits  the 
waters  are  descending.  During  the  descent  they  are  widely 
dispersed  in  small  passages,  have  an  exceedingly  large  surface 
of  contact  with  the  rocks,  come  under  conditions  of  increasing 
temperature  and  increasing  pressure,  and  are  moving  slowly 
downward.  All  of  these  conditions  favor  solution  to  the  point 
of  saturation.  The  various  metalliferous  elements  present  in 
exceedingly  small  quantities  in  the  rocks,  as  well  as  many  other 
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compounds,  are  picked  up.  (See  pp.  319-322.)  This  follows  from 
the  law  of  physical  chemistry,  that  a  Bolution  will  hold  some 
part  of  all  of  the  elements  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  "Wliile 
deposition  as  a  whole  may  be  occurring  in  the  belt  of  cementa- 
tion, solution  of  the  ores  certainly  takes  place. 

The  waters  which  perform  the  first  work  in  the  genesis  of  ore- 
deposits  are  descending  waters. 

Superimposed  upon  the  downward  component  of  the  moving 
waters  ia  a  lateral  component.  This  lateral  component,  com- 
bined with  the  vertical  component,  carries  water  sooner  or  later 
to  the  trunk  channels.  The  amount  of  water  taking  part  in 
the  lateral  movement  is  greatest  near  the  surface  of  ground- 
water, and  from  that  surface  steadily  decreases  to  the  bottom 
of  the  zone  of  fracture.  It  has  been  explained  that  all  fissures 
and  other  openings  gradually  die  out  below  as  the  zone  of  rock- 
flowage  is  neared.  (See  pp.  288-291.)  Therefore,  for  a  given 
fissure,  the  waters  which  enter  it  do  so  from  the  side  or  top, 
not  from  the  bottom.  Furthermore,  the  water  does  not  enter 
the  fiesare  at  a  single  place,  but  may  enter  at  numberless  points 
all  the  way  along  its  course,  from  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
fissure  to  the  surface.  Somewhere,  however,  the  water  which 
enters  a  fissure  must  flow  from  it.  This  place  may  be  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the 
level  of  groundwater  (see  Pig.  6),  The  streams  entering  the  fis- 
sure at  high  levels  may  have  a  downward  component,  and  con- 
tribute water  abundantly.  Below  the  level  at  which  water 
escapes  laterally  from  a  channel  of  given  size,  the  water  con- 
tributed to  it  decreases  on  the  average  with  increase  of  depth, 
until  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  zone  of  fracture  the  contributions 
are  very  small,  Posepny*  calls  attention  to  the  generally  ob- 
served fact  of  the  decreasing  amount  of  laterally  contributed 
waters  as  depth  increases.  As  a  epecifie  instance  of  this,  he 
mentioned  the  Przibram  district,  in  which  the  water  which 
enters  the  fissures  below  a  depth  of  800  meters  is  so  small  as 
to  be  insignificant 

While  the  amount  of  water  laterally  entering  a  fissure 
steadily  decreases  from  near  its  top  to  the  bottom,  the  amount 

*  This  volume,  p.  242. 
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of  mineral  material  per  unit  volame  in  all  probability  steadily 
increases ;  for  the  waters  entering  at  a  low  level  take  a  longer 
journey  tbrough  smaller  openings  and  at  higher  temperatures 
and  pressures  than  the  waters  entering  at  a  high  level.  There- 
fore it  is  clear,  if  the  rocks  with  which  the  deeper  water  cornea 
in  contact  can  furnish  metalliferous  materials,  that  such  water 


Ideal  Vertical  Section  of  the  Flow  of  WtUer  Eoteiing  at  a  Kamber  of  Points 
on  B'Slope,  and  Passing  to  a  Valley  Belov,  tbrongh  a  Homogeaeoiu  Medium,  In- 
termpted  bj  Two  Open  Vertical  Channels,  on  the  Slope  and  in  the  Valle/  Re- 
Bpeciivt\y. 

will  be  heavily  loaded.  It  follows  from  this,  even  if  the 
amount  of  water  which  is  furnished  in  n  given  brief  time  to  a 
fissure  be  small,  that  such  water  may  furnish  from  the  country- 
rock  much  more  mineral  material  in  solution  than  eufflcient 
to  entirely  fill  a  fissure  during  its  long  life.  This  is  evident 
from  the  following:  "Water  issuing  at  the  surface  from  min- 
eral springs  generally  contains  more  than  1  part  of  silica  in 
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100,000.*  If  it  be  premised  that  only  as  much  silica  be  de- 
posited as  issues  at  the  surface,  in  order  completely  to  fill  a 
fissure  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  suppose  that  the  amount 
of  water  which  enters  a  unit  length  of  a  fissure  is  100,000 
times  as  great  as  the  volume  of  a  unit  length  of  the  opening. 

We  now  understand  that  the  amount  of  water  entering  a 
fissure  decreases  from  the  level  of  groundwater  to  its  bottom, 
but  that  the  amount  of  mineral  matter  brought  into  the  fissure 
by  the  water  (but  not  necessarily  deposited)  increases  per  unit 
volume  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
make  a  general  statement  as  to  whether  more  mineral  material 
is  contributed  to  a  trunk  channel  in  its  upper  portion  or  in  its 
lower  portion.  Doubtless  this  varies  in  difterent  cases.  Other 
conditions  than  amount  of  water  or  depth  may  be  controlling 
factors  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  if  igneous  rocks  be  in- 
truded at  high  or  low  levels  only,  the  presence  of  the  igneous 
rocks  may  fumiah  conditions  which  determine  the  amount  of 
metalliferous  material  contributed  by  the  waters. 

While  the  foregoing  paragraphs  imply  that  the  lateral  mov- 
ing waters  are  also  downward  moving,  this  is  meant  only  as  a 
general  rule.  The  lateral  movement  may  be  accompanied  by 
no  downward  movement.  Not  only  this,  but  lateral  movement 
may  be  accompanied  by  an  upward  component.  Indeed,  this 
is  believed  to  be  very  frequently  the  case,  especially  so  far  as 
the  main  branch  streams  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  zone  of 
fracture  are  concerned.  In  so  far  as  there  is  an  upward  compo- 
nent in  these  branch  streams,  the  reactions  which  obtain  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  trunk  channels  to  be  considered 
below. 

From  the  foregoing,  il  appears  thai  ores  are  carried  to  trunk 
channels  by  laterally  moving  waters.  Lateral  secretion  is  therefore 
an  essential  step  in  the  first  concentration  of  ore-deposits,  although 
I  use  the  term  lateral  secretion  in  a  broader  sense  than  did 
Sandberger. 

We  have  now  reached  the  place  where  the  ore-deposits 
themselves  are  found.  As  already  noted,  these  mainly  occur 
in  the  more  continuous  larger  openings.     These  openings  are 


*  "Luuand  Analyses  of  the  Mineral  Springs  of  the  United  State*,"  by  A.  C. 
Peole,  £W1.   V.  S.  o'toL  San.,  No.  32,  ISSO. 
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occupied  by  the  trunk  streaniB  of  circulating  waters,  and 
therefore  the  journey  of  the  water  ie  in  the  latter  part  of  ita 
course.  Hence  these  trunk  streams,  as  haa  already  been 
shown(p.  816), have  in  general  an  upward  rather  than  a  down- 
ward vertical  component.  The  waters  reaching  the  trunk 
channel  at  any  point  immediately  begin  their  ascent  At  any 
given  cross-section  of  a  channel  there  must  pass  all  of  the 
water  contributed  below.  This  amount  at  great  depth  has 
already  been  seen  to  be  small.  From  a  small  amount,  the 
waters  steadily  increase  in  volume  to  the  point  where  they 
begin  to  escape  laterally  from  a  trunk  channel  (see  Fig.  6). 
Hence  from  a  trunk  channel  of  a  definite  size  the  circulation  is 
slow  below  and  increaseE  in  speed  above.  Near  the  bases  of 
the  channels  from  which  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  geysers 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  issue  the  amount  of  water  contributed 
may  be  small,  and  the  movement  of  the  water  may  be  exceed- 
ingly slow.  Even  if  true,  as  held  by  some,  that  rapid  movement 
of  water  is  unfavorable  to  deposition  of  ores,  it  is  wholly  possible 
at  moderate  depths  and  especially  in  the  deeper  parts  of  a 
channel  from  which  the  flow  at  the  surface  ia  rapid,  that  the 
conditions  are  those  of  slow  movement  and  rapid  precipitation 
of  ore-deposits. 

As  the  water  passes  upward,  the  variety  of  solutions  as  well 
as  the  amount  increases ;  for  each  stream  differs  in  its  salts 
from  any  other,  since  no  two  streams  can  possibly  have  had 
exactly  similar  histories.  Moreover,  the  character  of  the  wall- 
rock  may  vary  from  place  to  place.  The  pressure  and  the 
temperature  are  also  lessening.  These  conditions  are  favorable 
to  precipitation.  Therefore,  many  ores  in  their  first  concentration 
are  precipitated  by  ascending  waters. 

It  is  now  clear  that  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  genesis  of 
ores  includes  ascending  waters.  By  the  ascending  waters  many 
ores  in  their  first  concentration  are  actually  precipitated,  and 
thus  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  upon  this  part  of  the 
work  of  circulating  waters. 

The  broader  statement  of  the  genesis  of  a  great  class  of  ore- 
deposits  is  that  the  water  after  penetrating  the  earth  is  widely 
scattered  in  contact  with  rocks  in  innumerable  minor  openings. 
These  waters  travel  downward  with  steadily  increasing  pressure 
and  temperature.     They  take  up  the  constituents  of  the  ore- 
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ieposits.  The  downward  movement  of  the  waters  has  BUper- 
mpOBed  upon  it  a  lateral  component,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
ivaters  are  carried  to  the  larger  openings.  During  this  proceeB, 
iIbo,  the  waters  continue  to  take  material  into  Bolution.  In 
;he  larger  openings  where  the  waters  are  congregated  they  are 
:ipon  the  average  at  first  ascending  with  decreasing  tempera- 
:ure  and  preBBure,  and  there  the  ores  are  precipitated. 

Of  course,  from  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that 
naterials  are  not  deposited  hy  descending  and  lateral  moving 
■vatera,  nor  that  materials  are  not  dissolved  by  ascending 
rvaters.  Indeed,  it  is  certMn  that  solution  and  precipitation 
ire  taking  place  at  all  limes  throaghout  the  entire  course  of 
ill  the  branches  of  the  underground  circulation.  This  is  a 
lecessary  consequence  of  the  laws  of  physical  chemistry.  It 
a  only  meant  to  imply  that  in  the  first  concentration  of  one 
jlass  of  ore-deposita,  solution  so  far  as  the  ores  are  concerned 
s  the  rule  for  the  descent  and  deposition  for  the  ascent, 
ilthough  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  local  excep- 
ions  to  this. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  underground  circulation 
n  any  actual  instance  will  be  much  more  complex  than  that 
pven  in  the  simple  ideal  case  which  has  been  considered.  This 
jart  of  the  subject  will  he  developed.  For  instance,  it  is  cer- 
ain  that,  in  the  same  mineral-bearing  area,  immediately  adja- 
sent  trunk -channels  may  have  had  very  difierent  histories.  This 
s  especially  well  shown  hy  the  deposits  of  Butte,  Montana, 
ivhere  there  are  two  parallel  main  zones  of  mineralization,  only 
I  short  distance  apart,  the  mineral  wealth  of  one  of  which  is 
nainly  copper,  while  that  of  the  other  is  mainly  silver.*  Many 
)f  the  other  special  factors  which  modify  the  simple  general 
statement  above  given  are  discussed  on  pp.  393-421. 

Thb  Precipitation  of  Orbs  by  Ascbndinq  Watbrs. 
The  precipitation  of  ores  in  the  trunk-channels  hy  ascending 
tvaters  is  of  so  mQch  importance  in  the  concentration  of  ores 
that  this  process  needs  fiirther  consideration.     The  precipita- 
tion results  from  the  various  principles  given  pp.  322-326. 

*  "  Notes  on  the  Qeolog;  at  Butte,  Montana,"  hy  B.  F.  Emmone.  Trartt.,  xvi., 
M,  1868. 
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Precipitation  by  Decrease  of  Temperature  and  Pressure. 

The  general  relations  of  solution  and  precipitation  as  a 
consequence  of  varying  temperature  and  pressure  have  been 
considered  pp.  323-325.  Where  the  increment  of  temperature 
is  normal,  it  has  been  seen  that  decreaaing  temperature  and 
pressure  resulting  from  the  aeceneion  of  waters  from  at  least  a 
depth  of  8000  meters  are  favorable  to  precipitation.  Further- 
more, the  same  statement  holds  even  if  the  increment  of  tem- 
perature is  greater  than  normal,  provided  the  temperature  does 
not  greatly  exceed  100°  C,  and  caaes  in  which  water  issues  at 
the  surface  at  such  temperatures  are  very  rare.  Moreover, 
probably  decreasing  pressure  and  temperature  with  rising  so- 
lutions at  depths  greater  than  8000  meters  are  favorable  to  pre- 
cipitation. Since  it  has  just  been  shown  that  ascending  waters 
are  likely  to  be  in  trunk-channels,  these  are  the  places  where 
lessening  temperature  and  pressure  are  most  likely  to  produce 
precipitates.  Therefore  the  openings  of  faults,  joints  and  bed- 
ding partings  and  the  more  open  places  in  porous  sandstones, 
conglomerates  and  amygdaloids,  are  likely  to  have  material 
precipitated  in  them  as  a  consequence  of  lessening  temperature 
and  pressure. 

When  one  attempts  to  apply  these  genera]  statements  to  spe- 
cific salts,  we  find  experimental  data  lacking.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  case  that  decreasing  temperature  and  pressure  are  mach 
more  infiuential  in  the  precipitation  ofsome  salts  than  of  others; 
and  that  with  a  few  salts  decreasing  temperature  and  pres- 
sure are  favorable  to  solution.  Until  experimental  work  has 
determined  how  the  various  salta  commonly  found  underground 
respond  to  changing  temperature  and  pressure,  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  specify  the  ores  the  precipitation  of  which  are  strongly 
favored  by  decrease  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Oue  would 
expect  that  precipitation  as  a  consequence  of  chan^ng  tem- 
perature and  pressure  would  tend  to  give  a  somewhat  orderly 
vertical  distribution  of  the  various  metalliferous  ores. 

■  Precipitation  by  JUinglitig  of  Soluiioris. 

Precipitation  in  the  trunk-channels  is  produced  by  reactions 

caused  by  the  mingling  of  various  solutions.    The  solutions  may 

be  those  of  solids  in  the  water,  or  of  gases  ia  the  water,  or  of 

both.    According  to  the  modern  theory  of  solutions,  a  solid 
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lisBolved  in  water  is  in  the  form  of  a  gas ;  and  therefore,  eo  far 
IB  the  precipitation  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  substance  in  the  water,  if  separated,  would  be  a  solid  or  a  gas. 

It  is  evident  that  eolutiona  from  different  sources  are  enter- 
ng  a  given  trunk-channel  at  many  places.  Each  of  the  ia- 
loming  streams  will  have  a  solution  different  from  that  entering 
ij  any  other  stream,  although  in  many  cases  the  differences  may 
>e  slight.  As  a  case  of  certain  considerable  differences  may 
)e  mentioned  the  ascending  and  descending  streams.  (See  pp. 
J77-378.)  Thus  a  multitude  of  streams  of  different  composi- 
ion  enter  and  mingle  in  a  trunk-channel.  If  in  a  chemical 
aboratory  a  multitude  of  solutions  taken  at  random  are  thrown 
ogether,  it  is  certain  that  various  precipitates  will  be  formed. 
.t  is  juat  as  certain  when  the  various  solutions  in  an  under- 
ground channel  come  together  that  precipitates  will  frequently 
brm.  This  mingling  of  solutions  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
ant  of  all  the  factors  which  results  in  the  deposition  of  the 
)re8.  I  have  little  question  that  in  this  fact  of  the  wide  variety 
)f  solutions  which  enters  a  given  channel  we  have  in  a  large 
ncasure  the  explanation  of  the  variable  richness  in  ore-de- 
xtsita  in  a  given  fissure.  It  is  well  known  that  an  ore-deposit 
'aries  in  richness  in  an  exceedingly  irregular  manner.  At  a 
]Iace  in  a  fissure  where  a  metal  is  abundantly  found,  the  ex- 
)lanation  in  many  cases  is  certainly  that  at  or  near  that  place 
here  entered  a  stream  which  either  carried  the  precipitated 
netal  or  carried  an  agent  capable  of  precipitating  the  metal 
vhich  was  already  in  the  trunk-channel.  For  instance,  it  is 
)elieved  that  where  the  great  bonanza  of  the  Comstock  lode 
vae  found,  there  or  near  there  entered  either  solutions  rich  in 
^old  and  silver  which  met  other  solutions  capable  of  precipitat- 
ngthis  gold  and  silver,  or  else  at  that  place  there  entered  a 
lolution  having  a  compound  which  was  capable  of  precipitating 
he  gold  and  silver  already  traveling  upward  within  the  lode. 
i*erhaps  the  former  hypothesis  is  the  more  probable, 

Ore-chutes,  or  chimneys  of  ore  of  exceptional  richness,  are 
i^ery  frequent  phenomena  in  veins.  These  are  sometimes 
parallel  with  the  dip,  at  other  times  pitch  to  the  right  or  left 
)f  it.  The  explanation  of  these  ore-chutes  in  many  instances 
[  believe  to  be  a  cross-fracture  or  joint  through  which  waters 
mtered,  either  carrying  metalliferous  material  itself  or  solutions 
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capable  of  precipitating  the  metalliferouB  mineral  in  the  trnnk- 
channel  at  the  place  where  the  lateral  etreams  of  water  eotered. 

The  lead  and  zinc  depoaite  of  the  Miaaiaaippi  valley,  accord- 
ing to  Jenney,  are  larger  at  the  crossings  of  two  eeta  of  fisauree 
than  elsewhere.  Thia  may  be  partly  explained  hy  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  aolutiona  funiiahed  by  two  sets  of  fissarea, 
hut  are  probably  at  least  partly  explained,  as  eoggested  by 
Jenney,*  by  the  mingling  of  two  different  kinds  of  waters,  thna 
giving  conditions  favorable  for  precipitation. 

In  the  Enterprise  mine,  at  Rico,  Col.,  described  byRickard,t 
the  ore-bodiea  are  in  vertical  veins  and  in  flats  under  shales. 
While  a  set  of  cross-veins  is  barren,  "  the  rich  ore-bodies  overlie 
them  in  the  contact  zone."  Below  the  shale  it  is  common  to 
find  ores  of  more  than  average  grade  in  the  pay  veins  where 
they  are  broken  by  the  croas-veina.  It  ie  believed  the  explana- 
tion of  these  relations  is  the  reactions  reanlting  from  the  mingling 
of  the  solutions  of  the  "  verticala  "  with  the  inclined  cross-veins. 

The  silver-lead  deposits  of  the  Aspen  district  of  Colorado, 
described  by  Spurr,J  ftimish  an  instance  of  very  probable  pre- 
cipitation of  rich  ore-chutes  by  the  mingling  of  solutions. 
Spurr  states  that  generally  an  ore-body  is  "  found  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  fanlts,  one  of  these  ikults  usually  dipping 
steeply,  while  the  other  ia  much  flatter."  For  this  "the 
explanation  ie  offered  that  by  the  mingling  of  solutions  which 
had  previously  flowed  along  different  channete  the  precipitation 
of  metallic  aulphidea  was  brought  about." 

Probably  the  rich  ore-chutes  of  gold  ore  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
which,  according  to  Lindgren,  pitch  to  the  left:  as  one  looks 
down  the  veins,  further  illustrate  the  principle  of  precipitation 
by  mingled  solutions.  For  the  most  part,  Lindgren  makes  no 
statement  aa  to  the  relations  of  ore-chutes  and  lateral  seams. 
However,  on  the  Canada  Hill  vein  there  are  "  occasional  rich 
bunches  at  the  intersections"  of  the  two  systems  of  vein8.§ 

*  "  The  Lead  and  Zinc  Depouti  of  the  HiBunippi  Vallejr,"  bjr  W.  P.  J«ium7, 
Tran,..  iiiL,  1894,  pp.  189-190.  224. 

t  "The  Enterprise  Mine,  Bico,  Col.,"  by  T.  A.  Biclurd,  Hunt.,  toI.  iiTi, 
1897,  pp.  977-978. 

t  "Geology  of  the  Aapeo  Mining  District,  Color&do,"  hy  J.  E.  Spurr,  Jfon. 
U.  S.  GecL  &tTves,  No.  31,  189S,  pp.  230,  234-235. 

{  "  The  Oold-qaatU  Veina  of  Nevada  City  and  Qnm  Valley,  Califonua,"  by 
Waldemar  Undgren,  17(A  Aim.  .RgX.  17.  &  OaaL  Sun ,  pt.  iL,  1896,  p.  19& 
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It  is  believed  that  the  Cripple  Creek  deposita  likewise  illus- 
trate this  principle.  Penrose*  notes  that  many  of  the  rich  ore- 
chutea  occur  at  cross-fissiireB,  The  formation  of  these  ore- 
chutes  at  such  places  is  doubtless  partly  explained  by  the 
greater  amount  of  solutions  furnished  at  an  intersection  of  two 
trunk-lines  of  underground  circulation;  but  it  is  thought  prob- 
able that  the  main  cause  for  the  formation  of  ore-chutes  at 
such  places  is  the  reaction  of  solutions  furnished  by  one  set  of 
fissures  upon  those  furnished  by  the  other  set.  However,  it  is 
but  fair  to  say  that  Penrose  makes  the  explanation  the 
"  mechanical  one,  in  deflecting  the  course  of  the  ore-bearing 
solutions." 

While  apparent  irregularities  in  the  kinds  and  percentages  of 
metals  are  doubtless  in  many  cases  explained  as  above,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  metals  in  a  definite  order  from  the  surface 
downward,  and  the  general  law  that  many  valuable  metallifer- 
ous ores  grow  poorer  in  depth  if  the  measure  be  1000  meters 
or  more  are  to  be  explained  by  other  principles.  Of  these, 
varj-ing  temperature  and  pressure  are  important;  but  more 
important  in  many  instances,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently, 
is  a  second  concentration  produced  by  descending  waters. 

Reactions  Due  to  WallrMocks. 
Precipitation  of  metalliferous  ores  i^om  the  solutions  in  the 
trunk-channels  due  to  the  influence  of  the  wall-rocks  are  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  It  has  already 
been  explained  that  a  solid  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  liquid 
may  precipitate  some  compound  previously  held  in  solution,  some 
part  of  the  solid  going  into  solution  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  the 
wall-rock  may  precipitate  ores.  (2)  The  wall-rock  produces  an 
effect  upon  the  trunk-solutions  by  furnishing  precipitating  solu- 
tions to  it,  and  this  may  result  in  precipitation  of  metals  already 
in  solution  within  the  trunk-channels.  (3)  The  wall-rock  itself 
may  furnish  metalliferous  material  for  the  ore-deposit  which 
may  be  precipitated  when  it  reaches  the  trunk-channel  by  the 
solutions  there  contained.  This  has  been  greatly  emphasized, 
probably  over-emphasized,  by  Sandberger.  "Where  the  wall- 
rock  is  easily  soluble,  ready  enlargements  of  the  openings  occur, 

•  "Mining  Geology  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,"  by  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
ItUi  Arm.  Bept.  U.  S.  OeoL  Sun.,  1894-95,  pt  ii.,  pp.  164-165,  1SS5. 
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famishiag  places  for  the  deposition  of  the  metalliferous  mate- 
rial.    (See  pp.  4ia-416.) 

It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  the  'wall-rock  in  these  Tarions 
ways  in  the  production  of  many  ore-deposits  is  of  great  im- 
portance. Ab  an  illoatration,  may  be  cited  the  very  general 
asBociatioa  of  lead-ores  with  limestone.  Probably  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  lead-ores  mined  in  the  past  have  come 
fivm  within  limestone.  I  believe  it  to  be  highly  probable  that 
the  position  of  the  ores  in  limestone  is  due  to  the  character  of 
this  rock.  Any  one  of  the  &ctor8  above  mentioned  might  be 
more  important  in  a  given  case,  but  doubtless  in  many  in- 
Btances  two  or  more  work  together.  Thus,  the  position  of 
the  lead  in  a  limestone  may  be  pardy  explained  by  reactions 
between  the  solntions  of  the  trunk-channel  entering  the  lime- 
stone and  the  limeBtone  itself.  Or,  the  precipitation  of  the 
lead  may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  reactions  between  the 
solutions  fumiehed  by  the  tmnk-channel  and  the  solutions  fur- 
nished  by  the  limestone.  In  a  given  case  the  waters  of  a  trunk- 
channel  entering  the  limestone  may  be  acid.  The  solutions 
from  the  limestone  would  immediately  react  upon  this  solution, 
tending  to  neutralize  it,  and  the  precipitation  of  lead  sulphide 
might  be  a  consequence.  Or,  the  wall-rock  might  furnish  the 
lead,  as  in  the  MissisBippi  valley.  The  ready  solubility  of  the 
limestone  would  furnish  the  openings  and  cavee,  goring  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  lead,  as  in  southweetern  Wisconsin. 

A  still  clearer  caae  of  precipitation  resulting  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wall-rock  is  the  well-known  occurrence  of  metallic 
copper  about  grains  of  magnetite,  and  in  the  openings  of  sand- 
stones, conglomerates  and  amygdaloid  of  Keweenaw  Point.* 
Where  the  copper  is  about  the  magnetite  it  seems  perfectly  clear 
that  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  the  magnetite  was  the  reducing  agent 
which  precipitated  the  metallic  copper.f  The  metallic  copper 
between  the  particles  was  doubtless  precipitated  by  ferrooa 
solutions  furnished  by  the  wall-rocks,  which  in  many  cases  are 
basic  volcanics. 

The  reactions  due  to  the  country-rock  are  more  likely  to  be 
effective  in  proportion  as  it  is  porous,  and  therefore  allows  aolu- 

*  "  The  Copper-Bearing  Bocks  of  Lftke  Saperior,"  bj  B.  D.  Irnng,  Jtim.  U.  S, 
Otd.  Sun.,  No.  5,  1S83,  p.  420. 
t  Irving,  cit,  PI.  xtL,  Fig.  1. 
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tioDS  to  permeate  it.  The  countrj-rock  is  eepecially  effective 
in  ita  reactions  where  the  trunk-channel  is  a  complex  one,  and 
^veB  a  large  surface  of  action.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  conglomerate,  by  the  Cripple  Creek  ore-de- 
posits,* and  by  many  other  districts  (see  p.  396). 

A  particularly  clear  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  wall-rock 
is  furnished  by  ores  in  which  the  sulphides  are  confined  to  strata 
containing  organic  matter,  as  in  some  copper-depositsf  &n<l  some 
of  the  gold-reefs  of  Australia.  In  the  case  of  the  copper-de- 
positB,  the  organic  matter  has  in  all  probability  reduced  sul- 
phites or  sulphates  to  sulphides.  The  function  of  the  organic 
material  in  the  case  of  the  gold  may  have  been  to  reduce  it  to 
metallic  gold,  or  to  reduce  it  through  the  production  of  ous 
salts,  for  instance,  ferrous  sulphate  (see  pp.  373-375). 

General. 

In  conclusion,  it  ma;  be  said  that  the  precipitation  of  metal- 
lic ores  by  the  mingling  of  various  solutions  is  probably  the 
most  important  single  factor  which  results  in  the  first  concen- 
tration of  ores.  Probably  next  in  importance  to  this  are  the  re- 
actions upon  the  trunk-streams  due  to  the  wall-roeks.  Inas- 
much aa  the  waters  of  lateral  streams  from  beyond  the 
wall-rocks  must  pass  through  the  latter,  many  of  the  streams  con- 
tributing through  the  wall-rocks  to  the  trunk-channels  produce 
an  effect  partly  due  to  materials  more  remote  than  the  wall- 
rocks  and  partly  to  the  wall-rocks.  Thus  in  many  cases  the 
effect  of  solutions  beyond  the  wall-rocks  and  that  of  solutions 
furnished  by  the  wall-rocks  cannot  be  discriminated.  How- 
ever, since  the  effect  of  the  wall-rocks  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed, it  seemed  to  me  best  to  treat  the  two  separately  as  far 
as  practicable. 

Diminishing  temperature  and  diminishing  pressure,  while 
probably  subordinate  in  their  effect  to  the  mingling  of  streams 
and  reactions  due  to  the  wall-rocke,  are  in  many  instances  un- 
doubtedly important,  and  in  some  instances  may  be  the  domi- 
nant factors.     In  general,  the  tendency  of  writers  has  been  to 

•  "Mining  OeoIog7  of  Cripple  Creek,  Coloredo,"  by  R.  A.  F.  Peoroae,  Jr., 
IfWA  Ann.  lUpL  U.  S.  OtoL  Sum,  1894-95,  pt.  ii.,  p.  163,  1895. 

t  "The  Geneua  o(  Ore-Depooila,"  by  F.  Poaepnj,  and  DiaciUBion  of  nme,  by 
F.  H.  F-  Cuin,  thi«  rolnme,  pp.  131,  209-210. 
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emphasize  the  effect  of  diminishing  temperatare  and  pressure, 
and  to  minimize  or  even  disregard  altogether  the  efiecta  of 
mingling  solutions  or  the  wall-roeka,  or  both. 

The  Compounds  Deposited  by  Ascending  Waters. 

Of  the  metalliferous  ores,  those  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
silver  and  gold  are  the  more  important.  Where  these  are 
deposited  by  ascending  waters  they  occur  mainly  aa  sulphides. 
In  many  cases  the  sulphides  are  simple  binary  salts.  However, 
sulpharsenites  and  eulpharsenates,  sulphantimonites  and  sul- 
phantimonates  are  common ;  but  these  also  are  sulphides,  end  all 
will  be  thus  referred  to  without  qualification.  Besides  sulphides, 
metallic  products  sometimes  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  copper  and 
silver ;  also  tellnrides,  carbonates  and  silicates  are  formed. 

Why  average  compounds  deposited  by  ascending  waters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  oxidized  compounds,  but  sulphides, 
telluridee,  or  metallic  compounds,  is  easily  explained.  The 
widely  disseminated,  downward-moving  water,  bearing  oxygen, 
is  robbed  of  this  constituent  early  in  its  course.  Ferrous  com- 
pounds are  abundantly  present  in  the  rocks  in  the  forms  of 
magnetite  and  silicates.  Iron  is  a  strong  base ;  and  where  fer- 
rous compounds  are  present  they  continue  to  abstract  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  downward  moving  waters  until  it  baa  practically  dis- 
appeared. Moreover,  buried  organic  matter  takes  oxygen  from 
underground  waters.  In  believing  that  the  sulphides  are  com- 
monly precipitated  by  ascending  waters  in  the  openings  below 
the  level  at  which  oxidizing  solutions  are  active,  I  follow  Le 
Conte  and  Posepny.* 

Source  of  the  Metals. — The  nature  of  the  rocks  which  contribute 
the  metallic  salts  has  been  much  discussed.  With  Sandberger,t 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  metallic  constituents  of  ores  are  in 
large  part  derived  from  the  igneous  rocks  which  have  been 
intruded  or  extruded  into  the  lithosphere;  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  basic  rocks.  Le  ConteJ  points  out  that  the  un- 
doubted frequent  occurrence  of  workable  ore-deposits  in  regions 
of  vulcanism  may  be  explained  by  the  heat  furnished  by  the 

"  "On  theGenesb  o(  MeUlliferoua  Veins,"  b7  Joseph  Le  Cont&  A^^,  Jmtrn. 
Sei.,  third  MiieB,  vol.  iivL,  1883,  p.  4  "TheOene«ie  of  Ore-Depwila,"  bj  F. 
PosepDj,  this  Toluine  p.  44. 

t  "  UDtemichuDgen  iiber  Engange,"  \>j  F.  Suidberger,  I8S2. 

t  Op.  «t,  p.  10. 
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igneous  rocks,  thie  promoting  the  work  of  underground  boIu- 
tione.  That  the  heat  furnished  by  the  igneous  rocke  ie  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  the  ore-deposits,  I  have  no 
doubt.  Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  metallic  con- 
tent of  an  igneous  rock  is  ori^nal,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
general  statement  as  to  wliether  the  metallic  content  or  the 
heat  furnished  by  the  igneous  rocks  is  the  more  important  in 
the  production  of  ore-deposits.  It  aeems  to  me  clear  that  both 
are  important;  and  equally  clear,  in  many  cases,  that  both  work 
together.  That  is  to  say,  an  igneous  rock  may  iurnish  all  or  a 
part  of  the  metal  which  appears  in  an  ore-deposit,  and  the  heat 
of  the  same  igneous  rock  may  greatly  assist  its  concentration 
by  the  underground  waters. 

While  the  massive  igneous  rocks  are  the  undoubted  source  of 
a  large  portion  of  metallic  deposits,  it  is  also  equally  certain 
that  another  large  part  is  derived  from  the  sedimentary  rocks 
and  the  metamorphosed,  or  partly  metamorphosed,  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks.  Lastly,  it  is  also  certain  that  many  ore- 
deposits  derive  their  metalliferous  content  in  part  from  igneous 
rocks  and  in  part  from  sedimentary  rocks.  Probably  this  is  the 
most  frequent  of  all  cases.  To  give  any  estimate  of  the  relative 
amounts  of  metalliferous  materials  derived  from  the  original 
igneous  rocks  and  from  the  secondary  rocks  is  quite  impossible. 

This  statement  will,  of  course,  he  very  unsatisfactory  when 
applied  to  an  individual  district.  However,  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  general  paper  to  consider  individual  districts,  ex- 
cept as  they  illustrate  principles.  It  is  properly  the  part  of  the 
geologist  or  mining  engineer  who  studies  an  individual  district 
to  find  the  source  of  the  metal.  In  many  cases,  careful  inves- 
tigations can  undoubtedly  determine  this  point,  as,  for  instance, 
that  of  the  iron-ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  In  other 
districts,  however,  the  most  exhaustive  study  may  not  enable 
the  investigator  to  determine  the  source  of  the  metalliferous 
material.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be  true  of  ore-deposits 
produced  by  ascending  waters  from  a  somewhat  deep  circula- 
tion. The  underground  waters  may  have  their  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  rocks  which  do  not  reach  the  surface,  and  have  not 
been  penetrated  by  the  mine  workings. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  suggested 
that  in  many  instances  mistakes  have  been  made  in  assuming 
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that  eome  one  formstion,  Bedimentary  or  igneous,  is  the  sole 
source  of  the  valuable  metals.  Such  an  assumption  is  particu- 
larly prevalent  in  papers  deBcriptive  of  gold  deposits  apd  silver  " 
deposits.  In  many  districts  where  there  are  various  Bedimen- 
tary and  igneous  rocks,  I  have  no  donbt  that  the  silver  and  gold 
are  partly  derived  from  two  or  several  formations. 

Source  of  the  Sulphur  of  Sulphides. — According  to  modern 
research,  the  metallic  sulphides  are  original  constituents  of 
igneous  rocks.  This  is  a  direct  observation ;  hut  even  if  the 
observation  had  not  been  made,  the  large  amount  of  sulphur 
compounds  issuing  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  connection 
with  vulcanism  would  lead  to  the  concluuon  that  BulphideB  must 
exist  in  the  igneous  rocks.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  sul- 
phur, as  sulphide,  is  or  waa  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
original  rocks  to  fully  account  for  all  of  the  sulphur  compounds 
in  the  ore-depositB. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  sulphides  in  the  belt  of 
weathering  are  largely  oxidized  to  sulphites  and  to  sulphates, 
and  taken  into  solution  by  descending  waters.  These  com- 
pounds  join  the  sea  of  underground  water.  There  the  sulphites 
and  sulphates,  either  just  belowthe  level  of  groundwater  or  at  a 
greater  depth,  may  come  in  contact  with  buried  organic  mate- 
rial. Under  these  conditions  it  is  well  known  that  the  sulphites 
and  Bulphates  are  reduced  to  ous  salts,  or  to  sulphides. 

Occasionally  the  metals  may  be  carried  to  the  trunk-channels 
as  sulphites  and  sulphates,  and  there  be  reduced  to  sulphides. 
This  would  be  especially  likely  to  happen  where  the  ores  are 
disseminated  through  beds  bearing  carbonaceous  materiaL 
Cazin  mentions  the  Vermont  copper-mine  as  a  caae  where  the 
ores  are  mingled  with  organic  material.*  Rickard  mentions  a 
number  of  cases  where  the  deposition  of  the  oree  is  confined 
to  material  containing  organic  matter,  the  more  important 
beiug  those  gold-bearing  sulphide  reefs  of  Australasia,  Cali- 
fornia and  Colorado,  where  the  ore  Ib  associated  with  strata 
bearing  organic  matter,  f 

*  "DiKuanon  of  tha  GeneaU  of  Ore-DepoDta,"  hj  H.  F.  Caiin,  tfaia  toIudm, 
pp.  20»-210. 

t  "Th«OrI{^of  thcOold-BearingQaRilzotBeDdigoIteeft,"  T.  A.  Rickud, 
TVoiM.,  xzIL,  189%  814-316.  "  The  &it«rpriM  Mine,  Rioo,  Colo.,"  T.  A.  Bick- 
Md,  Tnmt.,  ixtL,  1897,  977-979. 
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In  one  caae  of  tEe  gold-quartz  veins  of  California,  in  carbo- 
naceous argillite,  pyrite  occurs  in  the  argillite  but  not  in  the 
quartz.  This  is  very  strongly  suggestive  that  the  carbonaceonB 
matter  of  the  argillite  has  reduced  the  sulphates  to  sulphides. 
This  occurrence  in  the  California  gold-belt  is  especially  sug- 
gestive, since  the  analyses  of  two  springe  of  ascending  waters 
at  the  400-foot  levels  in  two  separate  mines  show  the  presence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  sulphates.* 

Probably  also  sulphites  and  sulphates  may  be  reduced  to 
sulphide  by  ferrous  iron  in  the  rocks.  If  this  reaction  takes 
place,  it  should  be  especially  characteristic  of  the  more  basic 
rocks.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  sulphides  in  the  altered 
ba^c  rocks,  and  especially  the  scoriaceous  basic  rocks,  is  very 
strongly  suggestive  that  this  reduction  has  taken  place.  So  &r 
aa  I  know,  this  reaction  has  not  been  before  suggested.  It  is 
probably  an  important  one  in  the  reduction  of  the  sulphites 
and  sulphates  to  sulphides  in  the  lower  part  of  the  zone  of  frac- 
ture, and  may  explain  the  deposition  of  sulphides  in  rocks  where 
organic  material  is  not  available  for  the  reduction. 

The  sulphides,  whether  as  original  constituents  of  the  igne- 
ous rocks  or  produced  by  the  above  reactions,  are  taken  into 
solution  and  deposited  in  the  main  channels  of  water-circula- 
tion. Of  the  fact  of  the  solution  and  deposition  of  the  sul- 
phides there  can  be  no  doubt.  However,  the  solvents  in  differ- 
ent cases  are  doubtless  different,  and  moreover,  in  a  single  case, 
the  solvents  are  probably  complex.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sulphides  of  the  valuable  metals  are  somewhat  freely  soluble 
in  alkaline  solutions,  and  especially  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
sulphides.!  Furthermore,  from  observation  in  the  field  it  is 
known  that  certain  of  the  sulphides  have  been  thus  transported, 
as  for  instance  at  Steamboat  Springs  and  Sulphur  Bank,]:  and 
doubtless  this  manner  of  transportation  is  very  common.  How- 
ever, as  shown  in  another  place,  the  bicarbonates  with  an  ex- 
cess of  carbon-dioxide  are  the  most  abundant  compounds  in 
underground  solutions.     These  bicarbonates  are  largely  those 

*  "  The  Gold-Qu«rti  Veins  of  Nevada  City  and  Gnae  Valley,  California,"  by 
Waldemar  Lindgren,  17(A  Ann.  BepL  U.  S.  Qtol.  Sum.,  pt  il,  1895-96,  p.  81 ; 
■lao  Plato  Vni.,  p.  140,  and  pp.  121-123,  172-173. 

t  lindgren,  op.  eiL,  pp.  177-178. 

t  Le  Conte,  eiL,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Third  Serie*,  vol.  izvi.,  p.  3. 
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of  the  alkalies  and  alkaliae  earthB.  Sach  carbonated  waters  also 
favor  the  solution  of  sulphides.  Furthermore,  sulphides  are 
doubtless  rendered  more  soluble  by  the  presence  of  varioos 
other  compounds  in  the  underground  solutions.  However,  the 
transportation  of  sulphides  is  not  limited  to  solutions  which  bear 
other  compounds ;  for  the  sulphides  themselves  are  soluble  in 
pure  water  to  some  extent,  aa  has  been  shown  hj  Doelter.* 

But  in  whatever  form  the  sulphides  are  transported,  they  are 
largely  precipitated  in  due  time  in  the  trunk-channels.  By  denu- 
dation these  sulphides  may  again  reach  the  belt  of  weathering 
when  the  cycle  is  complete.  The  sulphide  may  be  agun  oxi- 
dized to  sulphate,  and  eo  on.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  eul- 
phur,  as  sulphide  and  sulphate,  may  again  and  again  take  part 
in  the  deposition  of  oresjf  bat  the  first  source  of  the  sulphar 
must  be  the  sulphides  of  the  original  rocks. 

In  this  connection  Chamberlin  has  noted  that  in  "Wisconsin 
waters  comparatively  near  the  surface  be^  oxygen  and  oxidized 
compounds,  while  deep  artesian  waters  are  "  marked  by  slightly 
sulphuretted  waters."J  Thus  analyses  of  waters  in  a  region  of 
comparatively  undisturbed  sedimentary  rocks  confirm  the  state- 
ments of  the  previous  paragraphs.  That  is  to  say,  waters  which 
are  deep-seated,  and  therefore  must  take  an  upward  journey  to 
reach  the  surface,  are  likely  to  bear  sulphides. 

While  it  is  believed  that  sulphides  are  generally  deposited  by 
upward-moving  waters,  this  is  not  supposed  to  be  the  universal 
case.  Nature's  processes  are  always  too  complex  to  be  covered 
by  a  single  general  statement.  As  a  result  of  mingling  solutions 
at  various  places,  and  of  reactions  between  solutions  and  walls, 
many  lateral  moving  and  downward  moving  streams  doubtless 
do  deposit  rather  than  dissolve  sulphides.  Indeed,  in  the  fre- 
quent case  already  noted,  where  in  downward-moving  waters, 
sulphites  or  sulphates  are  reduced  by  organic  matter  to  sul- 
phides, precipitation  of  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  is  usual.  But 
still  the  statement  would  hold  true  that  upon  the  average  more 
sulphides  are  dissolved  by  descending  waters  than  deposited,  and 
more  sulphides  are  deposited  by  ascending  waters  than  dissolved. 

*  LindgreD,  op.  cit.,  pp.  179-1S0. 

t  Le  Conte,  op.  eit,  p.  13.     Compare  Posepnj,  thii  Tolume,  p.  72. 
X  "  The  Ore-DepoBila  of  Sonthwwtern  Wiacoiuii),''  b^T.  C  Chamberlia,  OtoL 
Wit.,  ToL  iv.,  1882,  p.  647. 
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We  conclnde,  therefore,  that,  whatever  the  aowce  of  the  sulphides 
asjirsl  concentrates,  these  ores  are  generaUy  deposited  by  ascending 
waters  in  the  trunk-channels. 

Source  of  the  Carbonic  Add  of  Carbonates. — ^Aside  from  aulph- 
hydric  acid,  the  other  acid  of  great  importance  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  ore-depositB  ia  carbonic  acid.  Thia  as  is  well  known 
IB,  indeed,  the  dominant  acid  contained  in  issuing  underground 
waters.  This  point  both  Le  Conte  and  Posepny  strongly  em- 
phasize.* I  have  already  pointed  out  two  sources  for  the 
excess  of  carbon-dioxide  held  in  the  underground  waters. 
"Wliere  vegetation  is  abundant,  carbon-dioxide  is  concentrated 
in  the  soil.  A  large  part  of  this  is  retained  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing by  the  process  of  carboaatiou  of  the  silicates,  bat  another 
part  joins  the  sea  of  underground  waters.  Another  source  for 
the  carbon-dioxide  ia  that  hberated  irom  cavities  ^vithin  rocks. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  many  rocks  a  large  amount  of  carhoo- 
dioxide  is  included  in  innumerable  microscopic  cavities.  When 
such  rocks  are  complexly  deformed  in  the  zone  of  fracture,  the 
fractures  must  intersect  many  of  these  cavities,  and  thus  liberate 
the  carbon-dioxide.  Where  there  are  zones  of  crushing,  that 
is,  where  there  are  trunk-channels  for  percolating  waters,  the 
amount  of  carbon-dioxide  which  may  thus  be  liberated  may  be 
considerable.  Another  source  for  the  carbon-dioxide  is  a  pro- 
cess of  silicstion,  explained  p.  S32,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
carbonates  are  decomposed  by  the  silicic  acid  at  depth,  liberat- 
ing the  carbon-dioxide.  Therefore,  deep-seated  waters  are  ever 
receiving  contributions  of  carbon-dioxide,  and  thus  are  con- 
tinually more  capable  of  taking  metals  in  solution,  until  the 
waters  reach  conditions  where  silication  does  not  occur. 

In  this  process  of  silication  alone  is  believed  to  be  an  adequate 
source  of  carbon-dioxide ;  so  that  metals  may  be  carried  as  bicar- 
bonatesand  the  water  also  hold  a  further  excess  of  carbon-dioxide. 

A  very  interesting  confirmation  of  the  liberation  of  silica  by 
the  process  of  carbonation  near  the  surface  and  the  liberation 
of  carbon-dioxide,  probably  by  the  process  of  silication  at  depth, 
as  above  explained,  is  fiimished  by  the  Geyser  mine  of  Custer 
county,  Colorado,  described  by  Emmona.f    Here  waters  were 

*  Le  Conte,  op.  eit.,  p.  11.     Posepny,  tbii  Tolume,  p.  44. 
t  "TheMiiusof  Coster  Count7,  Colorado,  "by  a  F.  Emmons,  nikAim.B^ 
U.  8.  OtoL  Swrt.,  pt.  ii.,  ]896-»e,  pp.  460-404. 
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analyzed  from  the  164  meter  and  the  615  meter  levels.  The 
Buperficial  waters  contained  ten  timee  as  much  silica  as  the 
deep-seated  waters.  In  the  deep  waters  the  carbonic  acid  is 
greatly  iu  excess  of  that  contained  in  the  vadose  circulation. 

Gretieral. 

The  foregoing  statement  explains  to  some  extent  the  source 
of  the  corapoundB  deposited  by  ascending  waters.  But  it  is 
not  the  intention  here  to  discuss  its  applicatioQ  to  each  in- 
dividual  metal.  This  I  do  not  attempt^  because  I  lack  the 
necessary  accurate  observations  upon  which  such  a  discus- 
sion should  be  based.  To  tell  in  what  manner  each  of  the 
individual  metals  is  carried  will  require  veiy  detailed  investi- 
gation. For  instance,  the  questions  as  to  the  condition  in  which 
gold  occurs  in  the  ori^nal  rocks,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  in  solution,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  deposited  have 
been  much  discussed.  However,  the  difficulties  in  this  and 
other  cases,  since  the  modem  theories  of  physical  chemtsby 
have  been  developed,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  great  as  when  it 
was  supposed  that  we  must  regard  each  metal  in  solution  as 
combined  with  some  one  acid.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
all  substances  are  soluble  in  water,  and  somewhat  readily  solu- 
ble in  various  underground  solutions.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
very  dilute  underground  solutions,  metallic  salts  are  largely  in 
the  form  of  free  ions.  Therefore,  in  one  sense,  gold  and  other 
metals  in  solution  are  not  combined  with  acid  ions,  although 
they  are  balanced  by  them.  Where  precipitated,  a  metal  might 
be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state,  as,  for  instance,  copper, 
silver  or  gold,  by  the  ions  which  once  balanced  it  being  balanced 
by  other  metals. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  take  up  the  solution  and 
depoBitJon  of  the  compounds  which  occur  in  ore-depouts  in  de- 
tail, it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  law  of  mass-action  in  this 
connection.  Other  things  being  equal,  those  compounds  which 
are  abundant  will  be  dissolved  in  larger  degree  during  the 
downward  course  of  the  waters,  and  the  same  compounds  will 
be  most  abundantly  precipitated  in  the  trunk-channels.  It  is 
well  known  that  iron  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  metallic 
compounds  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  In  this  feet,  combined 
with  the  law  of  mass-action,  we  have  the  dominating  abundance 
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of  iron  sulphide  as  compared  with  all  salphides  of  other 
metals.  It  is  well  known  in  many  cases  that  the  deeper  a 
mine  goes  below  the  level  of  groundwater,  the  greater  the 
proportion  of  iron  sulphide  and  the  less  the  proportion  of 
the  other  metals,  as  a  resnlt  of  which,  combined  with  increased 
cost  of  working,  it  frequently  does  not  pay  to  work  a  deposit 
beyond  a  certain  depth.  The  law  of  mass-action  explains  the 
abundance  of  the  iron  sulphide;  it  does  not  explain  the  fre- 
quent relative  increase  in  the  iron  sulphide  and  the  decrease  of 
more  valuable  sulphides  as  one  passes  from  the  level  of  ground- 
water into  deep  workings.  To  explain  this  we  must  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  downward-moving  waters,  discussed 
under  the  succeeding  heading. 

"We  have  now  seen  that  the  zone  of  fracture  is  searched  by 
the  percolating  waters ;  that  metalliferous  materials  token  into 
solution  by  the  downward  and  lateral  moving  waters  are  carried 
to  the  trunk  channels  of  underground  circulation;  that  in  these 
trunk  channels  the  metalliferous  materials  are  precipitated  in 
various  ways.  Thus  a  £rst  concentration,  by  ascending  waters 
giving  aulphurets  and  metals  of  some  of  the  elements,  is  fully 
accounted  for. 

In  some  cases  the  deposits  thus  produced  are  sufSciently  rich, 
so  that  they  are  of  economic  importance.  Is  these  cases,  which 
undoubtedly  exist,  but  which  perhaps  are  less  numerous  than 
one  might  at  first  think,  a  concentration  by  ascending  waters 
has  been  sufScient 

A  conspicuous  illustration  of  ore-deposits  of  this  class  which 
may  be  mentioned  are  the  metallic  copper  deposits  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  The  copper  was  in  all  probability  reduced 
aud  precipitated  directiy  as  metallic  copper  from  upward  mov- 
ing cupriferous  solutions.  The  reducing  agents  were  the  fer- 
rous compounds  in  the  solid  form,  in  part  as  magnetite  and  as 
solutions  derived  from  the  iron-bearing  silicates.  When  the 
copper  was  precipitated,  the  iron  was  changed  into  the  ferric 
condition.*  It  is  well  known  that  metallic  copper  once  formed 
is  but  slowly  affected  by  the  oxidizing  action.  Oxidation  has, 
in  fact,  occurred  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  but  from  the 


*  "  Paragenesis  and  DeriraUon  of  Copper  and  f  ti  Aesociates  on  Lake  Saperii 
hj  K.  Pompellr,  Am.  Jour.  So.,  Third  Series,  vol.  ii.,  1871,  p.  US. 
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facte  DOW  to  be  observed  not  to  aa  important  erteot.  An  oxi- 
dized belt  may  have  formed  in  pre-glacial  times,  but  if  bo  it 
was  Bwept  awaj  by  glacial  erosion,  and  sufficient  time  baa  not 
since  elapsed  to  form  another.  Tlie  ore-deposita  now  worked 
have  apparently  remained  practically  unchanged  since  the  time 
of  their  first  concentration.  In  this  fact  we  have  the  ezplanfk- 
tion  of  the  great  richnesa  of  these  deposits  to  extraordinary 
depths. 

As  a  case  of  sulphide  deposits  which  continue  to  great  depth 
without  diminution  in  richness,  may  be  mentioned  the  gold- 
quartz  veins  of  Nevada  City  and  Grass  Valley,  California. 
According  to  Lindgren,  "  it  can  be  confidently  stated  that 
there  is  no  gradual  diminution  of  the  tenor  of  the  ore  in  the 
pay-chutes  below  the  zone  of  surface  decomposition,"*'  although 
within  the  same  chute  there  are  many  and  great  variations  in 
richness.  This  statement  is  applicable  to  deposits  which  reach 
a  vertical  depth  of  500  or  600  meters.  If  Lindgren  is  correct 
in  thinking  the  gold-quartz  veins  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  do  not 
diminish  in  depth  below  an  extremely  superficial  upper  zone, 
tbia  would  be  a  case  in  which  solphuret  ores  were  sufficiently 
concentrated  by  ascending  waters  alone  to  affi>rd  workable  ore- 
deposits. 

The  PsEciPiTATTOir  of  Ores  sr  Asoendins  and  Bescendiho 
"Watbss  Combihed. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  ores  precipitated  by  ascending 
waters  alone.  However,  many  of  the  ores  thus  produced  have 
been  profoundly  modified  by  the  action  of  descending  waters. 

Where  the  point  of  exit  of  the  ascending  waters  of  the  trunk 
channels  is  in  a  valley  or  near  the  level  of  surface  drainage, 
the  waters  may  continue  to  ascend  quite  to  the  surface.  How- 
ever, where  the  openings  are  below  slopes  the  waters  ordinarily 
do  not  continue  to  ascend  to  the  surface,  but  make  their  way 
laterally  from  the  trunk-channel  at  and  below  the  level  of 
groundwater  (see  Fig.  6).  Above  the  level  of  groundwater, 
and  frequently  for  a  certain  distance  below  the  level  of  ground- 
water, the  movement  is  downward  in  the  openings.     The  water 

•  "  The  Oold-Quaite  Veins  ot  Nevada  City  and  Qnn  Valley,  California,"  hy 
WaldeniBx  Lindgreo,  ITcA  ^nn.  BtpL  U.  &  OmL  Sim.,  pL  U.,  1890-96,  p.  16SL 
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thus  moving  downward  inclades  not  only  that  which  directly 
passes  into  the  trunk  openings  at  the  surface,  hut  a  much 
larger  quantity  which  converges  into  these  openings  from  the 
Entailer  openings  on  all  sides. 

In  regions  in  which  mining  is  going  on,  denudation  has  ordi- 
narily truncated  the  veins  for  considerable  depths,  in  many 
cases  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  meters.  It  is  therefore 
clear,  in  a  mf^ority  of  cases,  that  portions  of  the  fissures  in 
■which  the  waters  are  now  descending  were,  in  the  past,  in  all 
probability  much  deeper  below  the  surface,  and  therefore  the 
waters  at  that  time  in  the  larger  fissures  were  probably  ascend- 
ing. During  the  time  the  water  was  ascending,  the  first  con- 
centration of  sulphurets  and  other  products  took  place.  But 
as  a  result  of  the  downward  migration  of  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing and  the  downward  movement  of  water  in  that  belt,  altera- 
tion and  secondary  concentration  of  ore-deposita  have  taken 
place.  This  second  concentration  of  ore-deposits  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance,  and  I  believe  largely  expltuns  the  frequent 
greater  richness  of  the  upper  60  or  100  or  500  meters,  and  in 
some  cases  1000  meters,  as  compared  with  lower  levels. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  descending  waters 
bear  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide;  and  furthermore,  that  solu- 
tion is  taking  place.  Moreover,  the  belt  of  weathering  is  mi- 
grating downward  because  of  erosion.  The  result  of  all  these 
changes  is  to  produce  an  upper  belt  of  second  concentrates  from 
the  first  concentrates  formed  by  ascending  waters.  This  material 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  (1)  above  the  level  of  ground- 
water is  a  belt  largely  composed  of  oxides,  carbonates,  chlorides 
and  associated  products,  which,  however,  may  contain  enriched 
sulphides.  (2)  Above  and  below  the  level  of  groundwater  is 
a  transition  belt  composed  of  sulphides  rich  in  the  valuable 
metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  and  zinc,  which,  how- 
ever, contain  subordinate  amounts  of  oxidized  products.  (S) 
Deeper  down  is  a  belt  of  lean  sulphides  bearing  small  amounts 
of  the  more  valuable  sulphurets,  and  which  commonly  passes 
into  iron  sulphide.  Between  the  three  classes  of  material  tiiere 
tae  gradations.  The  oxidized  belt  gradually  passes  into  the 
rich  sulphide  belt;  the  rich  sulphide  belt  gradually  passes  into 
the  poor  sulphide  belt 
The  above  results  are  due  to  a  complicated  set  of  reactions 
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which  cannot  here  be  ^ven  in  fiill.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
if  the  sulphides  are  equally  abundant  the  snlphide  which  is  the 
most  easily  oxidized  will  be  the  first  to  disappear.  The  order 
of  disappearance  will  therefore  be  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  silver. 
It  is,  however,  understood  that  the  oxidation  of  an  easily  de- 
stroyed sulphide  is  not  complete  before  the  oxidation  of  a  re- 
fractory sulphide  haa  begun.  All  of  the  sulphides  are  oxidized 
all  the  time,  but  the  more  readily  a  sulphide  is  oxidized,  the 
more  rapidly  it  is  destroyed.  Daring  oxidation  the  sulphides 
are  largely  altered  to  soluble  sulphates,  which  are  takea  into 
solution  and  carried  downward. 

The  evidence  of  the  extensive  formation  of  sulphates  in  veins 
by  descending  water  is  found  in  the  presence  of  sulphates  in 
mine  waters  and  in  the  irequent  formation  and  precipitation 
of  basic  ferric  sulphate  in  the  veins,  as,  for  instance,  at  Cripple 
Creek,*  and  in  the  Mercur  district,  Utah.f  The  formation  of 
gypsum  and  magnesium  sulphate  in  veins  is  scarcely  less  posi- 
tive evidence  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  to  sulphates. 
Further  evidence  of  the  formation  of  sulphates  by  oxidation  of 
the  sulphides  is  iiimished  by  the  hydrons  sulphate  of  aluminum 
which  occurs  in  the  gold-veins  of  California.]: 

The  sulphides,  however,  are  not  all  oxidized  to  sulphates;  a 
portion  of  them,  by  oxidation,  break  up  into  sulphurous  oxide 
and  oxides  of  the  metals.  A  part  of  the  oxides  unite  with  the 
carbonic  acid  to  produce  carbonates.  Finally  the  oxides  and 
oxidized  salts,  both  formed  in  place  and  transported,  react  upon 
the  unaltered  sulphides,  producing  richer  sulphureta.  The 
reactions  may  be  between  an  oxide  or  a  salt  of  a  metal  and  its 
sulphide,  as,  for  instance,  the  oxide  or  sulphate  of  copper  npon 
the  sulphide  of  copper,  as  given  by  the  following  equations : 

6CnS  -I-  2Cu,0  =  6Cu^  +  80„ 
and 

6CuS  +  2Cu,S0,  +  3H,0  =  5Cu,S  -f  2H,S0,  +  H,SOr 


•  "  Mining  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  Diatrict,"  by  R.  A.  F,  Pennae,  Jr., 
IMi  AnTi.  BepL  U.  8.  Oeoi.  Sutv.,  pt.  ii.,  1884-95,  p.  130. 

t  "Economic  Geology  of  the  Mercar  Mining  District,  Utah,"  bj  J.  Edw. 
Spurr,  16rt  Ann.  Eept.  U.  S.  OeoL  Sum.,  pt.  ii.,  1894-85,  p.  433. 

t  "  The  Gold-Quartz  Veins  of  Nevtida  City  mid  Gran  Vallev,  California,"  by 
Waldemar  Lindgren,  nth  Ann.  Repl.   U.  S.  QeoL  *rr.,  pt  ii.,"l8»-»6,  p.   120. 
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Or  the  reaction  may  be  between  the  oxide  or  aalt  of  one  metsi 
and  the  sulphide  of  another  metal,  as,  for  instance,  copper  oxide 
or  copper  sulphate  npon  iron  sulphide,  thus  precipitating  cop- 
per sulphide.  The  particular  reactJons  in  an  individual  case 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  solahilities  of  the  compouads 
preseot,  and  the  law  of  mass-action. .  This  will  more  clearly 
appear  npon  subsequent  pages. 

The  concentrations  by  ascending  and  descending  waters  have 
been  considered  as  if  they  were  successive.  In  some  instances 
this  may  be  the  ease ;  but  frequently  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  ascending  and  descending  waters  are  at  work  upon  the 
same  fissure  at  the  same  time,  and  that  their  products  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  simultaneously  deposited.  For  instance,  under 
the  conditions  represented  by  Fig."  6,  a  first  concentration  by 
ascending  waters  is  taking  place  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure, 
and  a  second  concentration  by  descending  waters  is  taking  place 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  fissure.  Between  the  two  there  ia  a 
belt  in  which  both  ascending  and  descending  waters  are  at 
work.  The  rich  npper  part  of  an  ore-deposit  which  is  worked 
in  an  individual  case  may  now  be  in  the  place  where  ascending 
waters  alone  w6re  first  acting,  where  later,  as  a  consequence  of 
denudation,  both  ascending  and  descending  waters  were  at  work, 
and  still  later,  where  descending  waters  alone  are  at  work.  The 
more  accurate  statement  for  this  class  of  ore-deposits,  therefore, 
is  that  ascending  waters  are  likely  to  be  the  potent  factor  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  process,  that  both  may  work  together  at  an 
intermediate  stage,  and  that  descending  waters  are  likely  to  be 
the  pot«nt  factor  in  the  closing  stage  of  the  process. 

The  above  general  statement  may  perhaps  be  better  under- 
stood if  supplemented  by  a  consideration  of  specific  associa- 
tions of  the  metals.  The  associations  which  are  chosen  for 
illustrative  purposes  are  as  follows :  (1)  associations  of  lead, 
zinc  and  iron,  (2)  associations  of  copper  and  iron,  (3)  associa- 
tions of  silver  and  gold  with  the  base  metals. 

The  Association  of  Lead,  Zinc  and  Iron  Compounds. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relations  of  the  lead,  zinc  and 
iron  compounds  where  they  occur  together  in  ore-deposits,  it 
seems  advisable  to  take  an  individual  district  rather  than  to 
make  a  general  statement     An  excellent  illustration  of  the 
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association  of  these  metals  is  fhmished  by  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi  Valley,  and  this  district  will  therefore  be  considered. 

Facts  of  Occurrence, 

Here,  as  is  well  known,  in  openings  in  limestones,  lead  and 
zinc  minerals  are  aesociate'd  with  marcasite,  and  some  pyrite  and 
chalcopyrite.*  Calcite  is  an  abundant  gangue  mineral,  ae  would 
be  expected,  but  it  and  the  other  gangue  minerals  will  here 
not  be  taken  into  account.  Since  the  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite 
are  very  subordinate,  they  will  not  again  be  alluded  to.  All  of 
the  sulphide  of  iron  will  be  referred  to  ae  marcaaite. 

The  order  of  occurrence  in  the  district  is  commonly  as  fol- 
lows :  Above  the  level  of  groundwater  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing the  dominant  valuable  minerals  are  galena  and  smithsonite. 
Frequently  encrusting  the  galena,  or  in  crystals  upon  it,  there 
are  some  cerusBite  and  less  anglesite ;  with  the  smithsonite 
there  is  some  sphalerite.  The  smithsonite  may  extend  5  or 
10  meters  below  the  level  of  groundwater;  but  deeper  the 
oxidized  products  almost  wholly  disappear.  The  smithsonite 
below  the  level  of  groundwater  is  explained  in  some  cases  by 
the  material  being  along  a  main  channel  of  downward  percolat- 
ing waters ;  in  other  cases  by  the  fact  that  the  level  of  ground- 
water is  probably  now  higher  than  it  once  was,  as  a  result  of 
depression  and  valley-filling  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch; 
thirdly,  by  the  well-known  general  downward  movement  of 
oxidizing  water  somewhat  below  the  level  of  groundwater; 
and,  fourthly,  by  reactions  between  oxidized  lead  salts  and  the 
sphalerite.  (See  p.  361.)  Below  the  galena  and  smithsonite 
is  sphalerite,  with  a  large  amount  of  marcasite-f  For  much 
of  the  district  the  workings  have  not  extended  far  below  the 
level  of  groundwater,  but  in  certain  parts  of  the  district  work- 
ing has  extended  for  a  considerable  depth. 

While  the  above  general  statement  is  correct  for  much  of 
the  district,  it  must  be  understood  that  a  single  sulphide  does 

■  "  The  Ore-Deposits  of  Southwestern  Wuconaiit,"  by  T.  C  ChunbeiUn,  CftoL 
^  Win.,  vol.  iv.,  1882,  pp.  380-393. 

t  ChamberliD  empbasltes  the  inferior  position  of  the  lino  as  compared  with 
the  lead  and  the  aMOciation  of  the  linc  and  iron,  bat  he  doea  not  conuder  the  posi- 
tions of  th«se  compounds  with  reference  to  the  level  of  groundwater.   Loe.  eiL,  pp. 
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not  occur  at  a  given  level  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  In- 
deed, in  man;  oases  all  of  the  sulphides  are  found  at  the  same 
level.  In  many  of  the  smaller  veins  the  sulphides  occur  in  a 
definite  order.  The  fiill  succ^sion  at  various  openings,  from 
the  wall  to  the  druse,  is  (1)  marcasite,  (2)  ferriferous  sphalerite, 
(3)  galena,  in  cubic  crystals,  (4)  ferriferous  sphalerite  (subordi- 
nate in  quantity),  (5)  marcasite,  (6)  galena,  in  octahedral  crystals 
(very  subordinate  in  quantity).*  Of  this  succession  at  various 
veins  some  of  these  elements  are  lacking.  A  very  common 
order  is  (1)  sphalerite,  (2)  galena,  and  (S)  marcasite. 

Mrst  Concentratim. 
No  clearer  possible  illustration  could  be  found  of  the  general 
principles  of  ore  deposition  by  the  underground  waters,  and  the 
phenomenon  of  crustification  emphaaized  by  Foeepny,  than  that 
furnished  by  this  dietrict  The  first  concentration  is  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  ascending  waters,  the  materials  being  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  sulphides.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a 
tendency  at  the  time  of  the  original  crystallization  for  the  sul- 
phides to  be  thrown  down  in  a  definite  order  across  the  open- 
ings, as  shown  by  the  phenomena  of  crustification,  !Further- 
more,  it  appears  that  there  may  have  been  two  main  cycles  of 
precipitation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  sphalerite  and  galena  are 
concerned,  but  the  first  cycle  was  by  far  the  more  important 
It  is  also  possible  that  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  sulphides 
to  be  precipitated  in  a  definite  order  vertically,  aa  a  consequence 
of  which  the  marcasite  was  the  predominate  precipitate  at  the 
lowest  level,  sphalerite  at  the  intermediate  levels,  and  galena 
at  higher  levels.  Such  an  order  might  be  explained  as  a  result 
of  the  lessening  pressure  and  temperature  as  the  depositing 
solutions  rose  in  the  openings. 

Second  Concentration. 
While  it  is  possible  that  the  vertical  order  of  the  minerals  is 

due  to  a  first  concentration,  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  regular  vertical  distribution  of  the 
sphalerite  and  galena.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  general 
order  of  these  materials  is  mainly  controlled  by  the  downward- 
moving  waters  combined  with  denudation.    > 

*  Cbamberlin,  loe.  eit.,  pp.  491-497. 
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It  is  not  neceaaary  to  show  that  the  smithBOidte  above  and  a 
short  distance  below  the  level  of  groundwater  was  largely  de- 
rived from  sphalerite,  and  that  the  ceruasite  and  anglesite  were 
largely  derived  from  galena.  The  details  of  the  relations  of  the 
various  oxidized  and  sulphuretted  minerals  above  the  level  of 
groundwater  are  exceedingly  complex,  and  no  description  of 
them  will  here  be  attempted.  If  or  in  this  paper  is  it  necessary 
to  write  reactions  for  the  transformation  of  the  sulphides  into 
the  oxidized  products,  since  the  general  characters  of  such  re- 
actions are  so  well  known.*  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ex- 
plain how  downward-percolating  waters  may  concentrate  galena 
at  a  high  level  and  sphalerite  at  a  lower  level. 

Galena, — ^If  it  be  premised  that  the  ascending  waters  evenly 
distribnted  the  sulphides,  at  least  so  far  as  the  vertical  element 
is  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  downward-moving  waters,  com- 
bined with  denudation,  may  concentrate  the  galena  at  high 
levels  and  the  sphalerite  at  lower  levels. 

The  galena  is  the  most  difficultly  oxidizable  of  the  three  sul- 
phides. It  is,  therefore,  the  most  stable  of  them.  By  the  oxida- 
tion and  solution  of  the  sphalerite  and  marcasite  above  the  level 
of  groundwater  the  galena  would  be  concentrated.  That  this 
process  has  taken  place  on  an  extensive  scale  is  shown  by  the 
occurrence  of  many  detached  fallen  crystals  and  masses  of 
galena  in  the  openings  above  the  level  of  groundwater,  and 
also  at  the  bottoms  of  the  wider  openings  and  caves  a  short 
distance  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lead  of  the  district  which  has  been  taken  above 
or  within  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  groundwater  strongly 
corroborates  the  idea  of  concentration  as  result  of  solution  of 
the  other  sulphides  which  held  the  galena  to  the  walls,  thus  per- 
mitting the  material  to  drop  to  lower  poaitiona  in  the  creviceB.t 
While  the  concentration  of  the  galena  is  partly  explained  aa 
above,  it  may  be  explained  also  in  part  by  chemical  reactions 
between  the  various  compounds.  In  the  belt  of  weathering 
part  of  the  galena  as  already  noted  is  being  oxidized,  as  is 
shown  by  the  incrustations  and  superimposed  crystals  of  cenis- 
site  and  anglesite.     During  the  formation  of  the  sulphates  and 


*  Chunberlin,  loe.  ML,  pp.  4O7-{>O0. 
t  Cbunberlin,  (oe.  of.,  pp.  468  to  497. 
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carbonates,  a  cert^n  amount  of  these  salts  is  t»ken  into  solutioQ 
and  carried  downward.  These  sulphates  and  carbonates  would 
react  upon  the  other  sulphides  present  and  reprecipitate  the 
lead  as  galena.  These  reactions  might  take  place  to  some 
extent  above,  but  would  be  especially  likely  to  occur  below, 
the  level  of  groundwater.  As  a  result  of  the  downward  migra^ 
tion  of  the  belt  of  weathering,  there  would  be  in  the  down- 
"ward-moving  waters  a  continual  supply  of  the  sulphates  and 
carbonates  of  lead.  The  chief  reaction  would  be  that  between 
the  lead  salts  and  the  dominant  iron  sulphide.  Supposing  the 
iron  were  in  the  form  of  FeS,  the  reactions  may  be  written  as 
follows : 

PbSO,  +  FeS  =  PbS  +  FeSO., 
PbCO,  +  FeS  =  PbS  +  FeCO,. 
If  the  iron  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  form  of  FeS„  as  is  most 
likely,  oxygen  also  would  be  necessary  for  the  reactions.     The 
equations  would  then  be  ae  follows : 

PbSO.  +  FeS,  +  O,  =  PbS  +  FeSO,  +  S0„ 
PbCO,  +  FeS,  +  O,  =  PbS  +  FeCO,  +  80,. 
However,  it  has  been  premised  that  with  the  original  sul- 
phides zinc  sulphide  is  present,  and  this  may  also  react  upon 
the  lead  salts,  according  to  the  following  reactions : 
PbSO,  +  ZnS  =  PbS  +  ZnSO,, 
PbCO,  +  ZnS  =  PbS  +  ZnCO,. 

In  the  case  of  the  latter  reaction,  smithsonite  would  be 
formed.  In  this  connection  it  is  notable  that  frequently  asso- 
dated  with  the  galena  for  some  distance  below  the  level  of 
groundwater,  smithsonite  occurs,  as  already  noted.  While  a 
part  of  the  smithsonite  below  the  level  of  groundwater  is  of  this 
origin,  doubtless  the  larger  portions  of  it  are  differently  ex- 
plmned.     (See  p.  358.)  "^     . 

To  the  foregoing  reactions,  partly  explaining  the  concentra- 
tion of  galena,  objection  may  be  made  upon  account  of  the 
email  solubility  of  lead  sulphate  and  lead  carbonate.  It  is  true 
that  these  substances  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  pure  water; 
however,  they  are  sufficiently  soluble  in  waters  bearing  carbon- 
dioxide  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  If  this  be  not  the 
case,  the  lead  may  have  been  carried  downward  as  chloride. 
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Independent,  however,  of  chemical  theory,  we  know  in  many 
districts,  and  particularly  in  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  south- 
western Wisconsin,  that  the  galena  has  been  changed  to  some 
soluble  form  upon  an  extensive  scale.  As  evidence  for  this  in- 
ference, galena  crystals  above  the  level  of  groundwater  are 
much  corroded,  and  the  amount  of  cerassite  and  anglesite  aaso- 
ciated  with  them  is  so  small  as  not  to  account  for  the  corrosion, 
and  therefore  the  lead  has  been  transformed  to  a  soluble  salt, 
which  has  been  transported  below  in  important  amounts.*  So 
&r  as  my  argument  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whether  the  lead  is  as  a  sulphate,  carbonate,  chloride  or  other 
salt  However,  it  is  believed  that  these  are  the  forma  in  which 
the  lead  was  transferred  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  I  regard 
the  cemssite  and  anglesite  as  evidence  of  the  partial  transfer  of 
the  lead  as  sulphate  and  carbonate.  A  large  amount  of  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  probably  formed,  but  the  compounds  are 
so  insoluble  that  a  part  of  the  salts  produced  were  not  carried 
downward,  but  precipitated  near  the  places  of  formation. 

Sphalerite. — Zinc  holds  sulphur  less  strongly  than  lead,  but 
much  more  strongly  than  iron.  Therefore,  the  sphalerite  would 
he  concentrated  in  the  zone  below  the  galena,  the  reactjons 
being  similar  to  those  producing  the  galena.  They  may  he 
written  as  follows : 

ZnSO,  -I-  FeS  =  ZnS  -f-  FeSO^, 
ZnCO,  +  FeS  =  ZnS  +  FeCO,, 
or 

ZnSO,  +  FeS,  -f-  0,  =  ZnS  +  FcSO,  -f-  80,, 
ZnCO,  +  FeS,  -I-  0,  =  ZnS  +  FeCO,  +  SO,. 

Marcasite. — At  a  certain  depth  in  the  openings  below  tiie 
level  of  groundwater,  nearly  all  of  the  salts  of  lead  and  zinc 
descending  from  the  belt  of  weathering  would  be  precipitated 
by  reactions  between  them  and  the  iron  sulphide,  as  above 
explained.  The  remainder  of  this  paragraph  cannot  be  said  to 
apply  to  the  deposits  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley ;  for  the 
vertical  extent  of  the  veins  is  probably  very  limited,  many  of 
them  apparently  being  cut  off  by  impervious  strata  within  short 
distances  from  the  surface.     However,  in  veins  in  which  the 

*  Chimberlin,  op.  ciL,  pp.  496-499,  MO. 
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first  concentration  extends  to  a  depth  greater  than  that  to  which 
downward-moving  waters  are  efi'eetive,  only  the  ^ulphureta  of  ' 
the  first  concentration  would  be  found  below  this  level,  Thea« 
sulphurets  would  consist  mainly  of  marcasite,  with  subordinate 
amounts  of  sphalerite  and  galena.  However,  even  in  this  belt, 
concentration  of  galena  and  sphalerite  may  occur  to  some  ex- 
tent, although  it  receives  no  contribution  from  the  lead  and  zinc 
salts  from  above ;  for  even  after  the  salts  of  lead  and  zinc  travel- 
ing downward  from  the  belt  of  weathering  are  all  precipitated, 
the  waters  may  still  hold  oxygen.  This  oxygen  would,  to  the 
largest  extent,  act  upon  the  marcaeite,  producing  to  some  extent 
soluble  salts  which  would  be  abstracted,  and  thus  reduce  the 
quantity  of  this  material,  and  relatively  enrich  the  deposits  in 
lead  and  zinc,  although  not  increasing  the  absolute  amount  of 
lead  and  zinc  present  in  a  given  vertical  distance.  So  far  as  the 
zinc  and  lead  salts  were  oxidized  by  the  oxygen-bearing  water, 
these  would  react  upon  the  iron  sulphide  again,  and  they  would 
be  precipitated  according  to  the  reactions  above  ^veo. 

General. 

It  is  believed  that  the  concentration  by  descending  waters 
explains,  through  the  reactions  given  on  pp.  106-107,  the  orderly 
distribution  of  the  ores  in  a  vertical  direction,*  although  orig- 
inal deposition  by  ascending  waters  may  have  produced  its  ef- 
fect. Furthermore,  it  is  believed  that  this  concentration  was 
the  final  determinative  factor  in  making  the  ores  so  ricli  aa  to 
warrant  exploitation.  This  statement  in  reference  to  the  rich 
deposits  applies  both  to  the  oxidized  products  and  to  the  sul- 
phurets, both  above  and  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  This 
process  of  concentration  is  primarily  chemical,  but  also  to  some 
extent  is  mechanical,  the  latter  being  especially  true  of  the  ga- 
lena loosened  by  solution  from  the  walls  which  have  fallen  to 
the  lower  positions  in  the  crevices  and  caves. 

While  the  reactions  of  the  downward  moving  oxidized  prod- 
ucts upon  low  grade  sulphurets,  thus  producing  rich  sulphides, 
have  been  dwelt  upon,  it  is  not  supposed  that  these  are  the  only 
reactions  which  have  resulted  in  enrichment.  As  pointed  out 
by  Chamberlin,t  organic  matter  has  made  ita  way  into  the 


*  Compare  Chamberlin,  op.  eit.,  pp.  651-663. 
t  ChMnberliD,  op-eil.,  p.  544. 
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openingB  of  the  limeatone,  and  aa  further  indicated  b;  Chamber- 
lin,*  and  emphasized  by  Blake,t  organic  matter  ie  aboDdant  in 
certain  of  the  shalj  layers.  As  argued  by  Chamberlin  and 
Blake,  organic  material  in  the  rocks  from  both  of  these  sourcee 
was  probably  an  important  fector  in  the  reduction  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  downward  moving  eulpbates.  As  pointed  out  by 
Blake,  the  evidence  of  the  effect  of  this  organic  matter  is  es- 
pecially clear  in  the  caees  of  the  large  sphalerite  deposits  which 
rest  upon  the  oil-rock  at  the  top  of  the  Trenton  as  a  floor. 

My  own  viewB  in  reference  to  the  concentration  of  the  ores 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  differ  somewhat  from  those  of 
Chamberlin,!  'Whitney,§  and  others,  who  have  held  that  these 
ores  are  products  of  descending  and  lateral-secredng  waters 
alone;  but  still  more  from  those  of  Percival||  and  Jenney,1Iwho 
have  held  that  the  ores  were  derived  from  a  deep-seated  soarce. 
The  first  supposed  the  transportation  to  have  taken  place 
through  igneous,  the  second  through  aqueoas  agencies.  Since 
the  discussion  of  this  difference  of  view  involves  the  influence 
of  some  of  the  special  fectora  considered  later,  it  is  deferred  to 
pp.  397-405. 

Therefore,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  above  statement  concern- 
ing concentrations  by  ascending  and  descending  waters  and  the 
reactions  of  the  sulphates  upon  the  sulphides  is  made  without 
reference  to  the  special  features  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley 
district.  This  procedure  has  been  followed  because  it  is  believed 
that  in  many  of  the  lead  and  zinc  districts  of  the  world  the 
above  statement  is  applicable  in  its  main  features. 

The  Association  of  Copper  and  Iron  Compounds. 
Another  very  general  association  of  metals  is  that  of  copper 
and  iron.     It  is  well  known,  where  this  association  occurs,  that 


*  Chamberlin,  op.  at.,  p.  546. 

t  "Lead  waA  Zino  Depoaita  of  the  Musiuippl  ViUer,"  bj  Wm.  F.  Blake, 
Trail*.  A,  I.  M.E.,  xxii.,  pp.  630-631.  "  Wuconsin  Lead  ud  Zinc DepodU," b^ 
Wm.  P.  BUko,  £idi.  0.  &  A.,  vol.  v.,  1894,  pp.  28-29. 

t  Chamberlin,  op.  eiL,  pp.  544-549. 

i  Whilne;,  "Geol.  ot  Wis.,"  vol.  i.,  1862,  pp.  398,  etieq. 

II  PerciTal,  "Ann.  Rept.  Oeol.  Sarr.  otWi&,"  1856,  pp.  30-33;  "AiiQ.Rept. 
GeoL  Suit,  of  Wi».,"  1856,  p.  63. 

f  Jennej,  "I«kdaDdZiDc  Deposits  of  the  HiBiMlpplVaU«7,''  2>-an.  Am.  Iml 
Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xxii.,  1894,  pp.  219-223. 
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above  the  level  of  gronndwater,  cuprite  (Cu,0),  tenorite  (CuO), 
aznrite  (2CnC0.,  Cu(OH),)  and  malachite  (CuCO,,  Cu(OH),)  are 
very  frequently  found.  It  is  further  very  well  known  that 
below  the  level  of  groundwater  these  oxidized  and  carbonated 
products  occur  in  greatly  diminished  quantity,  and  that  rich 
sulphurets  frequently  occur,  such  as  chalcocite  (CujS),  bornite 
(CuJ'eS,)  and  chalcopyrite  (CoFeS^,  and  sometimes  covellite 
(CuS).  Somewhat  deeper  below  the  level  of  groundwater  the 
oxides  and  carbonates  are  not  found.  Furthermore,  the 
chalcocite,  covellite  and  bornite  are  very  generally  restricted  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  belt  of  groundwater;  deeper,  the  places 
of  these  minerals  are  largely  occupied  by  chalcopyrite.  Not 
only  this,  but  still  deeper  the  chalcopyrite  is  less  prominent  in 
many  instances,  and  the  iron  sulphides  more  prominent.  In 
the  lower  workings  of  many  of  the  deeper  mines  the  only 
metalliferous  product  found  is  cupriferous  iron  sulphides,  the 
chalcopyrite  having  wholly  disappeared. 

"Whether  or  not  this  general  statement  is  correct  for  a  par- 
ticular area,  each  mining  engineer  can  judge  from  his  own 
knowledge.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  it,  due  to  various 
causes,  one  of  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  explaining  bonan- 
zas. Thus  below  cupriferous  pyrites  there  may  again  be  found 
richer  copper  sulphides.  Indeed,  as  before  stated,  ore-deposita 
vary  greatly  in  their  richness  both  horizontally  and  vertically,* 
and  the  above  statement  can  only  be  considered  as  a  general 


The  above  order  is  believed  to  be  explained  by  the  work  of 
downward-moving  waters.  The  eombinatiouB  of  lead,  zinc 
and  iron  were  followed  from  above  downward.  The  reactions 
which  occur  in  the  caae  of  the  copper-iron  deposits  we  may  per- 
haps follow,  to  vary  the  order,  from  the  base  upward.  At  greater 
or  IcM  depths  below  the  level  of  groundwater  the  ores  are 
frequently  cupriferous  pyrites,  the  direct  deposit  of  the  ascend- 
ing waters.  At  a  little  higher  level  oxygen  from  above  may 
have  oxidized  a  portion  of  the  iron  and  transported  it  else- 
where, thus  relatively  enriching  the  deposit  in  copper.  At  a 
still  higher  level  there  will  be  a  contribution  of  soluble  copper 
Balta  from  above.     Since  copper  sulphate  would  certmnly  be  the 

•  This  volnme,  p.  264-266. 
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most  common  salt,  for  conyeoience  all  the  solabte  Baits  will  be 
regarded  aa  sulphates.  Reactions  similar  to  those  f^ven  below 
maj  easily  be  written  for  other  salts. 

At  the  level  where  salts  of  copper  appear  from  above,  by  the 
reaction  of  the  copper  salt  upon  iron  sulphide,  chatcopjrite 
may  be  produced,  the  reactions  following  from  the  &ct  that 
copper-iron  snlphides  are  less  soluble  than  iron  sulphides,  and 
from  the  law  of  mass  action.  The  reactions  may  be  written  as 
follows : 

CqSO,  +  2Fe8  -  CuFeS,  +  FeSO,, 
or 

CuSO,  +  2FeS,  +  O,  -=  CuFe8,+  FeSO,  +  280^ 

Where  the  iron  salphide  ia  pyrrhotite,  intermediate  between 
FeS  and  FeS„  the  reactions  may  be  written  by  combining  the 
above  equations  in  proper  proportions. 

In  passing  upward  from  the  lowest  level  at  which  the  cbal- 
copyrite  appears,  this  mineral  may  steadily  increase  in  qaan- 
tity  until  it  becomes  an  important  constituent,  and  finally  the 
iron  sulphide  may  become  subordinate.  Under  these  circtun- 
Btancea  bomite  is  likely  also  to  appear.  The  production  of 
bomite  by  the  direct  reactions  of  the  copper  salts  upon  iron 
sulphide  may  be  supposed  to  be  as  follows : 

Cu^O«  +  CuSOj  +  SFeS  =  Cu/eS,  +  2Fe80„ 
or 

CujSO,  +  CuSO,  +  SFe8,  +  0,  =  Cu,FeS,  + 
2FeS0,  +  3S0r 

However,  the  bornite  may  also  be  produced  by  the  reaction 
of  the  copper  salt  upon  the  chalcopyrite  itself     For  instance : 

2CuFeS,  +  CuSOj  +  O,  =  Cu,FeS,  +  FeSO,  +  SO^ 

Reactions  might  also  be  written  for  the  production  of  the 
bornite  from  the  chalcopyrite  by  the  reaction  of  cuprous 
snlpliate  and  oxygen.  Further  reactions  might  be  written  as 
roBult  of  which  the  bornite  is  derived  from  chalcopyrite  and 
iron  sulphide  together ;  bnt  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  do  this, 
since  no  new  principle  is  illustrated. 

Passing  to  still  higher  levels,  with  the  chalcopyrite  and 
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bomite  cbatcocite  may  appear.  The  chalcocite  may  be  pro 
daced  directly  by  the  reaction  of  caproas  Bait  upon  iron 
anlpbide,  as  follows : 

Ci^SO«  +  FeS  =  Cu^  +  FeeO„ 
or 

Cu^O,  +  FeS,  +  O,  =  Cn^  +  FeSO,  +  SOr 

Furthermore,  the  chalcocite  may  be  produced  by  reactioofl 
of  the  Bulphates  either  upon  the  chalcopyrite  or  upon  the 
bornite.  In  the  first  caae  the  reaction  may  be  written  aa 
follows : 

CoFeS,  +  Cu80«  +  O,  =  Co^  +  FeSO.  +  S0„ 

or  from  the  bornite  by  the  following  reaction : 

Ca,Fe8.  +  CuSO,  +  O,  =  2Cu,8  +  FeSO,  +  80,. 

Of  course,  it  ib  nnderstood  that  these  snlphidea  overlap  one 
another.  Before  the  iron  sulphide  has  wholly  been  replaced  by 
chalcopyrite,  bornite  may  appear.  At  the  place  where  bornite 
has  become  reasonably  abundant,  chalcocite  may  be  found. 
However,  certain  general  statements  may  be  made.  If  the 
dominating  material  is  iron  sulphide,  the  copper  mineral  which 
is  present  ia  likely  to  be  chalcopyrite  rather  than  the  richer 
Bulpburete.  Chalcopyrite,  on  the  one  hand,  is  likely  to  be 
associated  with  the  pyrites,  and  on  the  other  band  with  bornite, 
or  even  ch^cocite.  Bomite  and  chalcocite  are  likely  to  be 
associated  with  each  other  and  with  chalcopyrite,  but  with  the 
first  two  componnds  iron  sulphide  is  likely  to  be  subordinate  or 
absent. 

At  still  higher  levels  in  a  mine,  a  moderate  distance  below 
the  level  of  groundwater,  oxidized  and  carbonated  products 
may  appear  with  the  sulphurets.  These  mixed  products,  some- 
times called  oxysnlphurets,  are  well  illustrated  in  the  Appa- 
lachian, Arizona  and  Montana  deposits.*  Still  higher,  and  es> 
pecially  above  the  level  of  groundwater,  the  oxidized  products 
may  become  dominant,  for  there  the  rich  sulphurets  which 
have  emerged  from  the  level  of  groundwater  have  been 
directly  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  and  carbon-dioxide.     A 

.  *  "The  Copper  lUsoarees  of  the  United  SUtea,"  bj  June*  DoDglu,  XVom;, 
ziz.,  1891,  890,  clMg. 
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series  of  transfonnations  now  take  place  which  may  result  in 
metallic  copper,  cuprite,  tenorite,  azurite  and  malachite.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  lead  and  iron,  the  nature  of  these  reactions 
is  so  well  known  that  they  will  not  here  he  written  out.  The 
oxidation  of  the  sulphur  and  copper  may  he  simultaueouB,  or 
the  sulphur  may  be  oxidized  first,  forming  metallic  copper, 
which  may  later  he  oxidized  in  whole  or  in  part  The  oxi- 
dized products  may  be  first  the  oxide,  cuprite.  This  may 
be  altered  to  tenorite,  and  this,  later,  may  unite  with  carbon- 
dioxide  and  water  to  form  the  bydro-carhonatee,  azurite,  and 
finally,  by  further  hydration,  malachite.  Illustrating  this  pro- 
cess. Prof.  Penrose  has  shown  me,  in  a  single  hand-specimen 
from  the  oxidized  belt  of  the  Arizona  mines,  concentrically 
arranged  metallic  copper,  cuprite,  tenorite,  and  carbonate  of 
copper,  the  copper  being  in  the  core  and  the  carbonate  of 
copper  on  the  outside.  The  oxidized  products  may  largely 
remtdn  in  place,  furnishing  rich  ores,  or  they  may  be  almost 
wholly  dissolved  and  carried  to  lower  levels,  to  react  upon  the 
sulphides,  as  already  explained. 

Therefore,  largely  by  processes  of  oxidation  and  reaction 
upon  eulphurets,  first  forming  rich  sulphurets  and  later  rich 
oxidized  products,  there  may  he  concentrated  in  the  apper  few, 
or  few  score,  or  few  hundred  meters  of  a  vein,  a  large  part  of 
the  copper  produced  by  a  first  concentration  through  a  much 
greater  distance.  Since  the  reactions  already  considered  are 
not  the  only  ones  which  enter  into  the  second  concentration  of 
rich  deposits,  individual  illustrative  cases  are  deferred  until 
after  the  other  factors  are  considered.     (See  pp.  883-389.) 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  each  copper 
sulphide  deposit  has  gone  through  the  entire  history  above 
detailed.  Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  story  out- 
lined will  need  much  modification  when  applied  to  an  indi- 
vidual case.  However,  it  is  held  that  some  process  of  sec- 
ondary concentration  similar  to  that  outlined  has  been  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  rich  copper  dep<^it6  at 
many  localities. 

The  Association  of  Silver  ahd  Gold  with  thb  Base  Metals. 

The  two  common  cases  of  the  association  of  lead,  zinc  and 

iron,  and  that  of  the  association  of  copper  and  iron,  have  now 
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been  coneidered.  A  similar  set  of  tranBformations  can  be 
traced  oQt  in  either  of  these  classes  of  deposits  which  coutuu 
associated  ailver  and  gold. 

Silver. 

In  the  case  of  silver,  it  is  well  known  that  the  original 
forma  are  generally  sulphides,  sulphantimoiiit^s,  sulphanti- 
monatea,  sulpharsenites,  and  BuipharBcnateB.  Silver  solphide  ■ 
is  a  compound  which  holds  strenuously  to  its  sulphur.  Ordi- 
narily it  is  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  constitute  the  main  mass 
of  an  ore-deposit  However,  since  it  holds  so  strongly  to  its 
sulphur,  the  silver  salts  are  likely  to  be  found,  in  the  case  of 
lead-zinc-iron  compounds,  most  abundantly  with  the  lead,  less 
abundantly  with  the  zinc,  and  least  abundantly  with  the  iron ; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  copper-iron  compounds,  most  abundantly 
with  the  copper  and  less  abundantly  with  the  iron.  The  rich 
silver  compounds,  viz.,  native  ailver,  eerargyrite  (AgCl),  argen- 
tite  (Ag,8),  proustite  (AgjAsS,),  pyrargyrite  (Ag,8b8^,  steph- 
anite  (AgjSbS,),  may  be  abundantly  found  in  the  upper  parts 
of  mines,  but  frequently  decrease  in  amount  in  passing  from 
the  surface  deep  into  the  zone  of  sulphidos,  and  at  sufficient 
depth  in  this  zone  these  silver  minerals  may  entirely  disappear, 
the  products  being  wholly  argentiferous  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and 
iron  minerals.  In  many  cases  independent  silver  minerals  do 
not  occur  at  all,  all  of  the  silver  being  in  the  lead,  zioc,  copper, 
and  iron  compounds.  In  the  case  of  the  lead,  zinc,  and  iron 
deposits,  aa  the  ores  become  poorer  in  lead  and  zinc,  they  are 
also  likely  to  become  poorer  in  silver.  Also,  in  case  the  cop- 
per-iron deposits  become  poorer  in  copper  with  depth,  the  silver 
will  also  ordinarily  decrease  in  amount.  Therefore  the  plumb- 
iferouB  and  zinciferous  pyrites  and  cupriferoua  pyrites  deep 
down  are  ordinarily  lower  in  silver  than  the  deposits  above, 
which  are  richer  in  the  base  metals. 

In  this  general  paper  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  write  the 
reactions  for  the  production  of  the  rich  silver  sulphureta. 
Since  silver  holds  to  its  sulphur  more  strenuously  than  any  of 
the  base  metala  with  which  it  is  associated,  the  first  of  these 
baser  metals  which  is  met  in  mass  will  be  reacted  upon  by  the 
silver  salts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing the  silver  sulphide  is  oxidized  to  silver  sulphate  or  changed 
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to  silver  chloride.  The  first  of  the  saltB  and  the  second  to 
some  extent  are  taken  into  solution  and  pasB  down  where  fhey 
may  come  in  contact  with  chalcocite.  Argentite  would  then 
be  precipitated  according  to  the  following  reactions : 

00,8  +  Ag^O.  =  Ag,8  +  Cu,80,. 
Cu|s  +  2AgCI  =  Ag^  +  2CuCa. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  the  treatment  of  the  other  salts,  vari- 
ous other  reactions  could  be  written  between  salts  of  silver  and 
the  other  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  iron.  For  the 
present  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  understand  that  the 
silver  will  be  concentrated  either  as  an  independent  silver  suU 
pharet  or  ss  a  silver  sulphide  associAted  with  the  rich  sulphides 
of  the  base  metals. 

As  a  case  in  which  silver  is  concentrated  in  a  sulphide  rather 
than  in  the  carbonate,  may  be  mentioned  the  Leadville  ores. 
Here,  according  to  Emmons,  the  galena  is  much  richer  in  silver 
than  the  cerussite.  Not  only  ia  this  eo  in  general,  hut  there  are 
some  very  interesting  special  cases.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
of  five  assays  of  galena  nodules  which  had  carbonate  cruets, 
"  there  are  six  times  as  much  silver  in  the  galena  as  in  the  ce- 
russite."* This  discrepancy  maybe  partly  explained  by  the  ab- 
straction of  the  silver  as  sulphate  from  the  lead  carbonate,  but 
I  suspect  it  to  be  mainly  explained  by  the  reaction  of  the  oxi- 
dized silver  salts  upon  the  galena,  producing  a  galena  richer  in 
silver  than  originally  existed. 

Above  the  level  of  groundwater  the  silver  occurs  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  native  form,  but  more  largely  as  cerargyrite.  Silver 
does  not  readily  unit«  with  oxygen,  hence  the  explanation  of 
the  metallic  form.  However,  it  does  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
chlorine,  and  where  that  element  is  present  cerargyrite  is  likely 
to  be  found. 

Where  the  silver  is  largely  changed  to  ^e  sulphate  and 
chloride,  and  is  not  largely  precipitated  as  cerargyrite,  the  upper 
part  of  the  silver  veins  in  the  belt  of  weathering  may  be  greatly 
depleted  in  silver  as  ai  result  of  this  leaching  process.  That 
the  silver  is  not  thrown  down  as  cerargyrite  may  be  due  to  a 

*  "  Qeologj  and  Mining  lodiutr]'  of  Ltadville,"  by  8.  F.  Emmoiu,  Mod.  Ifa 
12,  U.  S.  Otol.  Sun.,  1886,  pp.  K&-6&L 
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deficiency  of  chlorine  in  the  deaoending  solutions,  or  to  the  &ct 
that  the  solutions  are  of  soch  a  character  or  so  abundant  that 
they  are  capable  of  disaolving  the  silver  chloride.  Probably 
illnstrating  this  process  of  depletion  is  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, where  the  upper  parts  of  the  veins  which  carry  free  gold 
are  deficient  in  silver,  while  the  original  telluride  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  silver,  showing  that  the  silver  has  probably 
been  leached  out* 

Gold. 

Gold  occurs  extensively  (1)  in  the  native  form,  (2)  associated 
with  the  sulphides,  and  (8)  as  a  telluride. 

In  the  belt  of  weathering,  gold  is  very  largely  found  in  the 
metallic  form  associated  with  the  oxidized  products  of  the  base 
metals,  and  especially  with  oxide  of  iron.  Much  of  such  gold 
has  plainly  been  associated  with  sulphides  or  has  been  united 
with  tellurium. 

Below  the  level  of  groundwater  the  most  common  associa- 
tions of  gold  are  the  sulphides  of  the  base  metals.  Where 
base  metals  other  than  iron  do  not  occur,  gold  occurs  associated 
on  a  great  scale  with  pyrite.  In  such  associations,  where  the 
sulphides  are  abundant,  the  gold  is  likely  to  be  plentiful ; 
where  the  sulphides  are  deficient,  the  gold  is  also  likely  to  be 
deficientf  This  relation  is  illustrated  both  by  California  and 
Australasia.  The  relation  suggests  that  the  original  solution 
and  deposition  of  native  gold  is  frequently  connected  with  that 
of  the  sulphides,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
same  conditions  which  produced  sulphides  also  resulted  in  the 
solutioD  and  precipitation  of  gold. 

In  various  districts  in  the  Cordilleran  region,  and  especially 
in  Colorado,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Cripple  Creek  dis- 
trict, the  original  form  in  which  much  of  the  gold  was  de- 
posited is  a  telluride.]; 

"  "Mining  Qfolrygj  of  the  Cripple  Creek  IMstrict,"  by  R.  A,  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
16th  Aim.  BepL  U.  S.  Ged.  Swr.,  pL  ii.,  1894-95,  pp.  131-132. 

t  "Tbe  Gold-Quirti  Veing  of  Nevada  City  and  Qraas  Valley,  Caliiomia,"  by 
Waldemar  LindgKn,  17I&  ^nn.  £epl.  V.  S.  3qJ.  iSurr.,  pt  ii.,  1S96-9S,  pp.  124- 
126.  "TheGeneMof  Certain  AurHerona  Lodes,"  by  J.  E.  Don,  SVoni.,  xxrii., 
1898,667. 

X  "  Mining  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
16A  Aim.  Bepl.  U.  &  OtoL  Sarv.,  pt.  ii,  1894-95,  pp.  119-121. 
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The  original  form  of  the  gold  of  the  Judith  mounttdns*  is 
also  a  telluride.  Telluride  of  gold  further  occurs  in  the  gold- 
helt  of  California,t  in  the  mines  of  Cuater  county,  Colorado,! 
and  in  western  Australia,!  asBociated  with  sulphides.  Pearce 
Buggestsll  that  the  free  gold  which  occurs  in  varioas  regions 
may  have  been  oripnally  deposited  as  a  telluride  which  was 
later  oxidized  in  the  belt  of  weathering.  The  Cripple  Creek 
district,  in  which  the  gold  in  the  weathered  zone  is  in  the 
metallic  form,l  furnishes  an  excellent  illuatration  of  the  forma- 
tion of  free  gold  from  a  telluride. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  plain  that  gold  may  be  originally 
precipitated  by  ascending  solutions  in  a  vein  as  metallic  gold, 
as  a  telluride,  or  partly  in  both  forms.  Moreover,  either  one 
or  both  of  these  forme  may  he  associated  with  the  sulphides  of 
the  base  metals. 

Nothing  has  thus  far  been  said  as  to  the  form  in  which  the 
gold  is  transported.  However,  it  is  certain  that  gold  is  eoIoHe 
in  the  various  underground  solutions,  and  especially  in  the 
alkaline  sulphides.  Moreover,  gold  readily  makes  combina- 
tions with  iodine  and  chlorine,  and  as  an  iodide  and  chloride 
is  easily  soluble.  Also  alkaline  iodides  are  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing gold,**  Furthermore,  gold  is  soluble  in  ferric  sulphate. 
That  gold  and  the  salte  of  gold — one  of  which  we  know  to 
exist  in  nature  as  a  solid,  the  telluride — are  soluble  in  under- 
ground solutions  is  the  main  point.  Since  the  modern  ideas 
of  physical  chemistry  have  been  developed,  the  form  in  which 
the  gold  is  carried  is  put  in  a  new  light  It  waa  supposed  that 
it  must  he  regarded  as  united  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
ions  present.  Since  underground  solutions  of  gold  are  exceed- 
ingly dilute,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  gold  is  ionized  or  is 

*  "Geologj  and  Mineisl  Besoarcea  of  the  Judith  Moaatkint  of  UoDtana,"  b? 
W.  H.  Weed  and  L.  V.  Pinson,  18jA  Ann.  RepL  U.  &  OtoL  Surv.,  pL  uL, 
1896-97,  pp.  689,  691,  697. 

t  Ijndgren,  op.  eit.,  p.  117. 

i  "The  MioeB  of  Custer  Coaotj,  Colondo,"  b;  B.  F.  Emmona,  17(1  A*». 
Bepi,  U.  S.  Gtol.  Suit.,  pt  iL,  1896-98,  p.  433. 

i  "  The  Saperficul  Alteration  of  Western  AmtralianOre-DepotitB,''  by  H.  C 
Hoover,  IVaiu.,  zzviiL,  1899,  762. 

jl  Proe.  CWo.  Set.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  1886,  pp.  IS. 

t  Penrose,  op.eit.,  p.  119-120. 

**  "The  Origin  of  the  Gold-bearing  Quarti  of  Bendigo  Beefs,  Aoatralia,"  h; 
T.  A.  Bicluid,  Trtou.,  xziL,  1894,  pp.  308-309. 
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in  the  free  state.  Thus  regarded,  it  woald  be  kept  id  the 
ionic  state  not  by  any  one  of  the  associated  acid  iona  preaent, 
but  partly  by  all  of  them.  While  the  above  is  true,  it  ie  also 
doubtless  true  that  certain  solutions  are  mach  more  capable  of 
dissolving  gold  and  gold  salts  than  others,  and  upon  this  point 
further  investigation  ia  needed. 

In  whatever  form  gold  is  carried,  it  is  known  to  be  precipi- . 
tated  in  the  first  concentration  as  a  telluride,  or  as  metallic 
gold  (»BOciftted  with  tellurides  or  sulphides,  or  both.  Whether 
it  is  also  precipitated  as  a  sulphide  is  uncertain.  Too  little  is 
known  about  the  tellurium  salts  or  the  origin  of  the  tellurides 
to  enable  one  to  make  any  statement  concerning  the  precipita- 
tion of  gold  in  this  form.  However,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  suggest  agencies  which  may  have  resulted  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  gold  in  the  metallic  form.  "WTien  it  is  remembered 
that  copper  is  extensively  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  that  gold  is  even  more  readily 
reducible,  the  frequent  precipitation  of  gold  in  the  metallic 
form  need  occasion  no  surprise.  Gold  would  be  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  form  by  organic  matter  or  by  any  ous  salt. 

Rickard*  calls  attention  to  the  frequent  association  oi 
metallic  gold  with  sedimentary  rocks  bearing  organic  matter 
in  Colorado,  California,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania.! The  most  remarkable  case  is  the  concentration  of  gold 
in  veins  where  they  cross  strata  of  carbonaceous  shale,  called  in- 
dicators. Says  Don,J  "  Away  from  the  indicator,  the  greater 
part  of  the  vein  quartz  is  absolutely  barren ;  but  at  the  inter- 
section with  the  indicator  larger  masses  of  gold  (often  more 
than  100  ounces  in  one  piece)  have  been  obtained,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  extracted  from  this  belt  has  come 
from  those  parts  of  the  quartz  veins  near  some  one  of  the 
indicators."  Furthermore,  Sickard§  describes  experiments  in 
which  the  black  carbonaceous  shale  of  Rico  was  placed  in  silver 
solutions  and  in  solutions  containing  Cripple  Creek  gold-ore. 

*  Trmu.,  uu.,  314-315. 

t  "The  Indicator  Veiiu,  BalUret,  Australia,"  bj  T.  A.  Ricksrd,  Eng.  and 
Min.  Joum.,  voL  li.,  1895,  pp.  561-662. 

J  "The  Geneais  of  Certain  Anriferona  Lodes,"  by  J.  B.  Don,  Tram.,  xivii., 
ISeS,  p.  669. 

i  "The  EnterprUe  Mine,  Col.,"  bj  T.  A.  Biokaid,  TWm*,,  iivi.,  1897,  pp. 
978-97B. 
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Both  metallic  silver  and  gold  were  abundantly  precipitated 
upon  the  Bhale  in  a  short  time.  In  the  instances  above  men- 
tioned it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  organic  material  was 
an  important  or  controlling  factor  in  the  reduction  and  precipi- 
tation of  the  gold. 

Gold  would  also  be  precipitated  from  solndons  which  came 
iu  contact  with  ferrous  oxide,  such  ae  magnetite,  or  by  solu- 
tions bearing  ferrous  or  cuprous  sulphate,  or  any  other  ferrons 
or  cuprous  salts.  When  it  is  remembered  that  oua  salts  are 
extensively  produced  underground  (see  pp.  348—349),  it  becomes 
highly  probable  that  such  solutions  are  frequently  the  cause 
of  the  precipitation  of  gold  with  sulphurets.  Since  iron  is  the 
most  abundant  of  all  the  metals  carried  in  underground  solu- 
tions, such  sulphates  would  he  more  likely  to  be  sulphates  of 
iron  than  any  other.  If  the  salts  formed  in  the  belt  of 
weathering  were  ferric  sulphates,  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
reduced  to  the  ferrous  condition  at  depth  by  the  ferrous  iron, 
which  is  especially  abundant  in  the  basic  rocks.  Indeed, 
analyses  of  mineral  waters  which  bear  sulphates  also  ordinarily 
show  ferrous  iron.*  Therefore  ascending  waters  bearing  fer- 
rous sulphate  or  other  ous  salt  might  he  brought  into  a  lode  by 
side-streams  and  there  precipitate  the  gold.  Such  side-chan- 
nels entering  through  lateral  cracks  may,  in  many  cases,  ex- 
plain the  extreme  irregularity  of  the  distribution  of  the  gold. 

Although  Lindgren  argues  to  the  contrary  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,t  the  suggestion  that  a  part  of  the  gold  there  has  been 
reduced  by  ferrous  sulphate  has  extreme  plausibility.  The  gold 
associated  with  the  pyrites  is  native.  In  that  district  two  analyses 
of  the  waters  of  feeding-streams  (the  only  analyses  reported) 
entering  the  lodes  at  a  depth  of  400  feet  are  given.  Both  of 
these  analyses  show  that  sulphates  and  iron  are  present.^  Ac- 
cording to  the  analyses  the  iron  is  reported  as  ferric ;  but  ap- 
parently no  precautions  were  taken,  when  the  waters  were  col- 
lected, to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  to  ferric  iron.  Indeed, 
the  description  of  the  deposits  made  by  the  underground  springs 
renders  it  highly  probable  that  ferrous  salts  were  there  contuned, 

*  "  Minenl  Watere  of  the  United  State*,"  bj  A.  C.  Peak,  BaO.  V.  S.  OtdL 
Sun.,  No.  32. 
f  Lindgren,  op.  eif.,  p.  181,  and  pL  v.,  p.  134. 
j  lindgren,  op.  ciL,  pp.  121-123. 
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as  sliown  b;  the  precipitates  of  yellow  material,  which  is  partly 
ferric  oxide.  Moreover,  if  these  analyses  are  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  salphates,  the  clean  vein  qnartz  itself, 
which  cont^DB  a  large  number  of  fluid  inclusions,  contains  sul- 
phates,* showing  that  sulphate-bearing  waters  are  not  ex- 
ceptional, but  must  have  been  present  at  the  time  the  lodes 
tbemselves  were  formed.  Finally,  the  ore-shoots  have  great 
irregularities  in  richness,  for  which  Lindgren  offers  no  expla- 
nation. The  suggestion  above  made  that  the  gold  ia  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  form  by  the  reducing  action  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate explains  all  of  these  facts.  The  deposits  are  rich  where 
the  side-springs  issued  from  cross-fissares  and  furnished  fer- 
rous sulphate  to  the  ascending  waters.  The  gold  is  in  the 
metallic  form  because  reduced  by  the  ferrous  sulphate. 

The  argillite  with  which  many  of  the  gold-ores  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  are  associated  is  carbonaceous,!  and  this  carbonaceous 
material  may  have  assisted  in  the  production  of  the  am  salts 
which  ultimately  reached  the  trank-channela.  Indeed,  in  some 
places,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  pyrite  occurs  in  a  carbona- 
ceous argillite  but  not  in  quartz,J  the  gold  may  have  been 
directly  precipitated  by  the  carbonaceous  material.  But  since 
the  gold  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  mainly  deposited  in  open  fis- 
8ures,§  the  suggestion  of  reduction  of  the  major  portion  of  the 
gold  by  aus  salts,  and  especially  ferrous  sulphate,  is  thought  to 
be  the  more  plausible,  although,  as  already  expl^ned,  the  for- 
mation of  the  ferroiis  sulphate  may  be  due  in  part;  to  carbon- 
aceous material  in  the  country-rock. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  after  a  first  concentration  of 
gold  has  taken  place,  as  consequence  of  descending  waters  a 
second  concentration  may  take  place.  But  definite  equations 
cannot  be  written  until  it  is  determined  in  what  form  the  gold  is 
transported.  However,  if  in  the  solutions  we  do  not  know  the 
acids  against  which  the  gold  is  balanced  when  transported 
downward,  we  may  feel  sure  that,  when  such  solutions  reach 
the  sulphide  zone,  there  will  be  reactions  between  the  acid 

■  Lindgi«n,  op.  eiL,  pp.  130-131,  260,  261. 

t  "  The  Oold-Qiurtx  Veins  of  N«*«da  atjMid  Oran  V»U«7,  CUUoniia,"  hj 
Wildemar  Lindgren,  Vlth  Ann.  Btpt  U.  &  OtoL  Svrv.,  1S96-96,  pt  iL,  p.  81, 18S6. 
}  Lindgren,  op,  eiL,  p.  140,  pi.  riii. 
{  Lindgren,  op.  eit.,  p.  259. 
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ions  balancing  the  gold  and  the  basee  in  the  tellurides  and  bqI- 
phides.  Ab  a  consequence  of  theee  reactions  metallic  gold,  and 
possibly  tellurideB  and  sulphides,  will  be  precipitated  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  that  of  the  precipitation  of  copper.  Individual 
cases  of  second  concentrations  will  be  considered  after  other 
factors  inflaencing  concentration  have  also  been  dealt  with. 
{See  pp.  888-^89.) 

coircbntkation  by  reaction  upom  bulphidbs  conpased 
With  Metalldbgical  Cohcentbation. 

One  of  the  more  common  processes  of  metallurgy  for  the 
separation  of  gold,  sUver,  copper  and  lead  from  iron  is  based 
npon  the  principle  explaining  the  second  concentration  ^ven 
on  preceding  pages,  viz.,  that  iroa  holds  snlphnr  less  strongly 
than  the  other  elements  named.  The  sulphoretted  ores  are 
imperfectly  roasted,  thus  partly  oxidizing  them  to  oxides  and 
snlphates.  The  ores  are  then  smelted  in  a  furnace  with  a  flax. 
The  oxides  of  the  valuable  metals  and  the  sulphates  react  upon 
the  remaining  sulphides  of  all  the  metals,  producing  a  matte 
containing  the  sulphides  of  the  valuable  metals.  The  iron  gets 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  oxygen;  and  the  iron  oxide  unites  with 
the  fluxes  and  passes  into  the  slag. 

Other  Rbactiohb  of  Dbbcbndiho  "Watbbs. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  second  concentration  of  metals  by 
solution,  downward  transportation  and  precipitation  by  reac- 
tions upon  the  sulphides  of  the  first  concentration  has  been 
emphasized.  However,  it  ia  not  supposed  that  this  is  the  only 
process  which  may  result  in  enrichment  in  the  upper  parts  of 
vein  deposits  by  descending  waters.  The  enrichment  of  this 
belt  may  be  partly  caused  (1)  by  reactions  between  the  down- 
ward moving  waters  carrying  metallic  compounds  and  the  rocks 
with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  (2)  by  reactions  due  to 
the  meeting  and  mingling  of  the  waters  from'  above  and  the 
waters  from  below. 

(1)  The  descending  waters  carrying  metallic  material  dis- 
solved in  the  upper  part  of  the  veins  may  be  precipitated  by 
material  contained  in  the  rocks  below.  This  material  may  be 
organic  matter,  ferrous  salts,  etc.  So  far  as  precipitating  mate- 
rials are  reducing  agents,  they  are  likely  to  change  the  aol- 
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phates  to  Balphides  and  precipitate  the  metals  in  that  form. 
While  eulphides  may  thaa  he  precipitated  either  above  or  helow 
the  level  of  groondwater,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  thrown 
down  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  Other  compounde  than 
reducing  agentB  may  precipitate  the  downward  moving  salts  in 
other  forma  than  enlphidee. 

(2)  In  a  trunk-channel,  where  waters  ascending  from  below 
meet  waters  descending  from  above,  there  will  probably  be  a 
considerable  belt  in  which  the  circulation  is  alow  and  irregular, 
the  main  current  now  moving  slowly  npward  and  now  moving 
slowly  downward,  and  at  all  times  being  diatarbed  by  convec- 
tional  movements.  Doubtless  this  belt  of  alow  general  move- 
ment and  convectional  circulation  wonld  reach  a  lower  level  at 
times  and  places  of  abundant  rainfall  than  at  other  times  and 
places,  for  under  such  circnmstancea  the  descending  current 
would  he  atrong.  The  ascending  cnrrents,  being  controlled  by 
the  meteoric  waters  tailing  over  wider  areas,  and  subject  to 
longer  jonrneys  than  the  descending  cnrrents,  would  not  so 
quickly  feel  the  effect  of  abundant  rainfall.  Later,  the  ascend- 
ing currents  might  feel  the  effect  of  the  abundant  rainfall  and 
carry  the  belt  of  upward  movement  to  a  higher  level  than 
normal.  However,  where  the  circulation  is  a  very  deep  one, 
little  variations  in  ascending  currents  result  from  irregularities 
of  rain&ll. 

In  the  belt  of  meeting  ascending  and  descending  waters  (see 
Fig.  6),  convectional  mixing  of  the  solutions  due  to  difference 
in  temperature  would  be  an  important  phenomenon.  The 
waters  from  above  are  cool  and  dense,  while  those  from  below 
are  warm  and  less  dense.  The  waters  from  above  in  the  neutral 
zone  of  circulation  would  thus  tend  to  sink  downward,  while 
waters  from  below  would  tend  to  rise,  and  thus  the  waters  would 
be  mingled.  Still  further,  even  if  the  water  were  supposed  to 
be  stagnant  at  the  neutral  belt,  it  is  probable  that  by  diffusion 
the  materials  contributed  by  the  descending  waters  would  be 
mingled  with  the  materials  contributed  by  the  ascending  waters. 

Ascending  and  descending  solutions  are  sure  to  have  widely 
different  compositions,  and  an  accelerated  precipitation  of  met^ 
alliferous  ores  is  a  certain  result.  As  a  specific  case  in  which 
precipitation  is  likely  to  occur,  we  may  recall  that  waters  as- 
cending from  below  contain  practically  no  free  oxygen  and  ore 
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often  somewhat  alkaline,  while  waters  descending  from  above 
are  UBually  rich  in  oxygen  and  frequently  contain  acids,  as  at 
Sulphar  Bank,  described  by  Le  Oonte,*  The  mingling  of  such 
waters  as  these  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  precipitation  of  some 
kind.  Le  Conte  further  suggestaf  that,  by  the  mingling  of 
the  waters  from  below  with  those  from  above,  the  temperature 
of  the  ascending  column  will  be  rapidly  lessened,  and  this  also 
may  result  in  precipitation,  but  the  dilution  would  work  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

The  metals  precipitated  by  the  mingling  of  waters  may  be 
contributed  by  the  descending  waters,  by  the  ascending  waters, 
or  partly  by  each.  In  so  far  aa  more  than  an  average  amount 
of  metallic  material  is  precipitated  from  the  ascending  waters, 
this  would  result  in  the  relatively  greater  richness  of  the  upper 
part  of  veins  independently  of  the  material  carried  down  from 
above. 

The  above  methods  of  precipitation  and  enrichment  of  the 
upper  parts  of  deposits  follow  from  the  reactions  of  downward 
moving  waters.  Their  effect  may  be  to  precipitate  the  metals 
of  the  ascending  water  to  some  extent  and  thus  assist  in  the 
first  concentration.  But  the  results  of  these  processes  cannot 
be  discriminated  from  the  second  concentration  resulting  from 
an  actual  downward  transportation  of  the  material  of  the  first 
concentration.  It  is  believed  that  the  dotonward  transportatum  of 
metals  ia  the  most  important  of  the  causes  explaining  the  character  of 
the  upper  portions  of  lodes  (see  pp.  86&-857)  ;  but  whether  this  be  so 
or  m>t,  their  peeuUar  characters  are  certaiidy  due  to  the  effect  of  de- 
scending waters. 

Sbcond  Ooncbnteation  Favokbd  by  Laeqb  Opbhinqs  of  ths 
Belt  of  'Wbathbrinq. 

The  concentration  of  large  ore-bodies  in  the  belt  of  weather 
ing  is  greatly  favored  by  the  abundance  and  size  of  the  open- 
ings as  compared  with  the  openings  existing  at  greater  depths. 

The  openness  of  the  rocks  above  the  level  of  groundwater 
and  the  comparative  lack  of  openings  below  the  level  of  ground- 
water have  already  been  alluded  to  as  general  phenomena,  and 


"  Comp&re  Le  Conte,  Jm.  Jovrfb  £bC,  UL,  voL  xzvL,  p.  S. 
t  Le  Conte,  oji.  oil.,  p.  12. 
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an  explanation  ofiered  for  their  existence,  viz.,  that  in  the  belt 
of  weathering,  solution  is  the  law,  and  in  the  belt  of  cementa- 
tion, deposition  is  the  law.  (See  pp.  327-329.)  Of  course,  it  is 
underBtood  that  there  ia  usually  not  a  sadden  change  in  the 
amount  of  opening  space,  but  that  the  extremely  open  upper 
ground  gradea  into  the  much  less  open  lower  ground  at  and 
below  the  level  of  groundwater.  In  some  instances  the  grada- 
tion requires  some  distance.  This  openness  of  the  belt  of 
weathering  and  the  comparative  closenees  of  the  belt  of  ce- 
mentation is  well  illustrated  by  many  limestone  rej^ons;  for 
instance,  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  southwestem  Wisconsin, 
already  described,  pp.  S58-364,  897-405.  It  is  also  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Leadville  district  of  Colorado,  where,  Emmons 
says,  "  There  is  a  noticeable  absence,  in  the  region  of  greatest 
ore-development,  of  channels  extending  downward."*  Thus, 
BO  far  as  the  openings  are  concerned,  the  conditions  for  the 
formation  of  large  ore-deposits  are  more  &vorable  above  the 
level  of  groundwater,  and  as  far  below  the  level  of  groundwater 
as  openings  are  numerous,  than  at  deeper  levels. 

The  existence  of  numerous  and  large  openings  below  the 
level  of  groundwater  may  be  explained  in  individual  cases  in 
a  number  of  ways.  Of  course,  the  more  recent  the  earth- 
movements,  the  more  numerous  and  larger  are  the  openings. 
In  some  places  the  descending  waters  are  not  saturated  when 
they  reach  the  level  of  groundwater,  and  solution  continues 
for  some  distance  below  that  level.  Furthermore,  the  level 
of  groundwater  varies  under  different  circumstances.  Where 
a  region  is  being  uplifted,  the  level  of  groundwater,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  he  descending.  Where  a  region  is 
subsiding,  the  level  of  groundwater  will  be  rising.  As  a  re- 
sult of  physiographic  changes,  there  may  be  alternate  valley 
filling  and  valley  erosion.  These  changes  affect  the  level  of 
groundwater.  In  Pleistocene  time  there  was  an  extensive 
period  of  valley  filling  instead  of  erosion.  Consequent  on 
this,  the  level  of  drainage,  and  therefore  the  level  of  ground- 
water, rose.  Also  there  may  be  very  considerable  variations 
of  the  level  of  groundwater,  as  a  consequence  of  long-con- 


*  "  The  Qwlogjaod  Mining  Indnstcf  of  Leadrille,"  b^S.  F.  Emmona,  Mon, 
V.  a.  GcoL  Am,  No.  12,  1886,  p.  573. 
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tinued  climatic  changes;  each,  for  instaDce,  as  the  alternating 
periods  of  humidity  and  aridity  in  the  CordilleraB  of  the  West 
in  connection  with  the  Pleistocene.*  The  annual  variations  in 
rainfall  cause  a  less-marked  change  in  the  position  of  the  level 
of  groundwater.  All  these  changes  favor  alternate  solution 
and  deposition;  solution  when  the  water  falls,  precipitation 
when  it  rises.  Where  the  underground  water  has  been  at  a 
low  level,  this  will  be  favorable  to  the  production  of  large 
openings.  Where,  later,  for  some  reason,  the  level  of  ground- 
water rises,  these  openings  are  in  a  very  fevorable  condition  to 
be  filled  with  ore,  as  a  result  of  the  reactions  of  the  descending 
solutions  on  the  ores  below  and  of  the  mingling  of  ascending 
and  descending  waters. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  existence  of  ore-deposits  in  the 
large  openings  near  the  snriace  is  evidence  that  the  ores  were 
not  first  deposited  by  ascending  waters.  However,  as  has  been 
already  expluned,  in  the  large  openings  there  may  be  concen- 
trated mineral  material  originally  distributed  by  ascending 
waters  through  a  much  greater  vertical  distance.  Thus,  a  very 
rich  ore-deposit,  formed  by  the  reaction  of  descending  waters 
upon  a  first  concentration  produced  by  ascending  waters,  might 
be  bounded  below  by  a  horizon  in  which  the  ground  is  very 
close,  the  comparatively  small  openings  which  once  existed 
having  been  cemented  by  the  material  deposited  during  the 
first  concentration  by  the  ascending  water. 

Depth  of  the  Effect  of  Descending  Watees. 
For  the  depth  to  which  downward-percolating  waters  produce 
an  eflect  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  importance  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ore-deposits.  The  only  question  which  remains  open 
is  the  depth  to  which  this  process  is  effective.  This  varies 
greatly  in  difierent  districts,  and  in  difi*erent  mines  of  the  same 
district.  In  general,  the  effect  is  likely  to  he  deep^eated  in 
proportion  as  the  lode  worked  is  on  high  ground  (see  pp.  417- 
418).  Also,  in  arid  re^ons  the  level  of  groundwater  is  deeper 
below  the  surface  than  in  humid  regions.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
cess of  denudation  is  slower,  so  that  the  downward-moving  wa- 

*  "Loka  BonneriUe,"  hj  O.  E.  Gilbert,  Mon.  U.  S.  Qeol.  S»n.,  No.  1, 
1890.  ' '  Oeologic&l  I^Mott  of  lake  lahoQUn,  a  Qtial«n)U7  L»ke  of  Sooth- 
VMteni  KeTwk,"  br  L  C  Basaell,  Mm.  U.  &  QeoL  Sun.,  No.  11, 18S6. 
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tere  have  both  a  wider  zone  in  which  to  work  above  the  level  of 
groundwater  and  a  longer  time  in  which  to  work  upon  a  g^ven 
horizon,  and  thna  in  such  regions  the  oxides  and  carbonates  are 
likely  to  occupy  a  considerable  zone.  This  ia  very  well  illus- 
trated by  the  copper-mines  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and 
by  the  colorados  of  the  silver-gold  deposits  in  various  arid  re- 
gions. In  humid  regions,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  level  of 
groundwater  is  likely  to  be  near  the  surface.  If  this  be  com- 
bined with  marked  relief  so  that  denudation  is  rapid,  the  pro- 
cesses of  oxidation  and  carbonation  may  not  be  nearly  bo  com- 
plete above  the  level  of  groundwater.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
erosion  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  sulphurets  do  not  have  time 
for  oxidation,  and  they  may  extend  nearly  or  quite  to  the  sur- 
face, although  in  such  caaes  they  are  likely  to  be  enriched,  as 
explained  (pp.  854— 857), and  it  is  very  uncommon  to  find  a  de- 
posit in  which  no  effect  of  descending  waters  can  be  discovered. 
It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  level  of  groundwater  may 
vary  from  the  surface  to  800  meters  or  more  below  the  surface. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that,  from  the  surface  to  800  meters  below 
the  surface,  the  underground  waters  may  be  a  potent  factor  in 
the  production  of  the  rich  ore-deposits.  The  deposits  in  this 
belt  are  particularly  profitable,  not  only  because  of  the  accessi- 
bility of  the  material,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
expense  for  pumping;  and  fnrthermore,  the  products  are  in 
forms  which  in  most  cases  are  easily  reducible.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  gold  and  silver  deposits.  In  the  former,  the 
native  gold  is  free  from  its  entanglement  of  sulphurets  and  tel- 
lurides;  in  the  latter  the  silver  is  largely  in  the  form  of  the 
readily  extracted  chloride,  or  in  some  instances  as  native  silver. 
Up  to  this  point  there  will  be  no  disagreement  on  the  part  of 
any  one.  Bat  the  question  now  arises  as  to  the  depths  below 
the  level  of  groundwater  to  which  descending  waters  produce 
their  effects.  This  is  a  question  to  be  answered  not  by  deduc- 
tion, but  by  observation.  Even  Posepny,  who  emphasizes  the 
effect  of  ascending  waters,  agrees  that  oxidized  products  are  the 
evidence  of  the  work  of  vadose  circulation,  or  the  circulation 
of  lateral  and  downward-moving  waters.*  Fnrthermore,PoBepny 

*  ■'Oenedaof  Ore-D^orita,"  b^F.  PoMpn7(DiicnMioii),  thUvolnme,  p.  2S7. 
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agrees  that  the  iron-mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  which 
are  oxidized  products,  have  been  produced  by  downward-mov- 
ing waters.  A  number  of  these  minea  have  been  worked  to  a 
depth  of  500  or  more  meters  below  the  level  of  groundwater. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  in  these  caaea  that  the  down- 
ward-percolating waters  produce  an  oxidizing  effect  to  a  depth 
of  at  least  500  meters  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  And 
this  is  BO  in  a  region  in  which  the  level  of  groundwater  is  rela- 
tively near  the  land  surface,  and  which  ie  not  mountainous. 
In  various  other  regions  oxidized  products  are  also  found  to  a 
very  considerable  depth  below  the  level  of  the  groundwater. 

In  the  San  Juan  district  of  Colorado,  in  the  Gold  King  mine, 
at  a  vertical  depth  of  more  than  800  meters,  "  the  ore  taken  oat 
is  characterized  by  decomposition,  being  stained  with  iron  oxide, 
and  showing  almost  no  metallic  sulphides."*  The  author  does 
not  state  how  far  this  is  below  the  level  of  groundwater,  bat 
merely  says  that  the  water-level  is  deep.  Many  other  veins 
contain  aulphu rets,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  surface.  In  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  of  Colorado  and  the  Judith  mountwns 
of  Montana — humid  areas — oxidized  products  are  found  to  a 
depth  of  125  meters.  The  workings  at  the  time  when  Penrose, 
"Weed  and  Pirssont  examined  the  districts  had  not  extended 
beyond  this  depth ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  knowledge  aa  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  last  of  the  oxidized  products  will  be 
found,  or  aa  to  the  depth  to  which  the  sulphides  and  tellurides 
have  been  reacted  upon  and  enriched  by  the  downward-moving 
solutions  from  above.  This  belt  of  enriched  material  may  be  of 
even  greater  depth  than  that  of  the  oxidized  products. 

As  has  already  been  shown  (pp.  866—371),  where  the  ores  are 
predominantly  lean  sulphides  in  the  lower  workings  of  the  mines, 
these  react  upon  the  downward-moving  oxidized  salts  of  the 
valuable  metals,  and  thus  produce  rich  sulphurets.  It  is,  there- 
fore, clear  that  descending  waters  produce  enrichment  below 
the  le%'cl  at  which  oxidized  products  are  found. 

*  "Preliminary  Report  on  the  Hining  Industries  of  the  Telluride  Qnadruigle. 
Colorado,"  by  Q  W.  Purington,  18tA  Ann.  Rept  V.  S.  QeoL  Snrv.,  pL  iii.,  1896- 
97,  pp.  825-8Sa 

t  "  MiDing  Geology  of  the  Cripple  Creek  District,"  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  3i; 
UthAnn-EepL  U.S.  Gflil.  Surr,,  pt  ii.,  1894-95,  p.  129.  "Geology  mnd  Minei»I 
Betources  of  the  Judith  Monntaina  of  Manlatui,"  by  W.  H.  Weed  uid  h.  V. 
Piisfon,  18th  Ann.  JUpt   U.  S.  Otot.  Sun.,  pt.  iii.,  1896-97,  p.  692. 
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Our  eoncloBion  is,  that  we  have  positive  evidence  that  the  belt  m 
which  descending  -waters  are  effective  m  producing  rich  secondary 
concentrates,  as  explained  on  pp.  854-878,  extends  to  very  ccmsiderahle 
depths. 

Illustrations  op  Sbcondart  Enrichment  and  Diminution 

OF  BiCHNESS   WITH  DePTH. 

The  proceaeea  have  now  heen  explained  bj  means  of  which  a 
rich  upper  belt  maybe  prodaced.  If  the  argument  be  correct, 
it  is  an  inference  from  this  that  ore-depoaita  which  have  under- 
gone a  second  concentration  are  likely  to  diminiah  in  richness 
with  depth,  provided  a  considerable  belt  be  conaidered.  It  re- 
maina  to  give  instancea,  the  facts  of  which  confirm  the  actual- 
ity of  tho  proceaaes  explained,  and  illufitrate  diminution  of  rich- 
neaa  ivith  depth. 

At  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  at  the  level  of  groundwater  a  belt  of 
rich  black  copper  (copper-glance)  appears,  which  varies  from  less 
than  one  to  about  two  and  one-half  meters  in  thickness.  Above 
this  belt  is  gossan  very  poor  in  copper,  below  it  is  a  very  low 
grade  cupriferous  pyrrhotite.*  In  this  instance  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  originally  the  lean  cupriferous  pyrrhotite  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  present  surface,  but  probably  much 
higher  than  this.  The  downward  moving  waters  have  trans- 
ported copper  to  its  present  locus  near  the  level  of  groundwater. 
Here  the  copper  salts  have  reacted  upon  the  iron  sulphide  and 
produced  rich  sulphurets. 

A  case  which  has  been,  perhaps,  more  closely  studied  than 
that  of  any  other  in  the  United  States  ia  that  of  the  deposits  of 
Butte,  Montana.  Here  Douglas  states  that  rich  oxysulphnrets 
are  found  near  the  surface.  These  rich  oxysulphureta  occur  in 
greatest  depths  and  richness  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, "  where 
it  seems  as  if  the  copper,  leached  out  of  the  400  feet  of  depleted 
vein,  had  been  concentrated  in  the  underlying  ore,  and  had 
tbua  produced  a  zone  of  secondary  ore  about  200  deep,  which 
contains,  as  might  be  expected,  about  thrice  its  normal  copper^ 
eontentB."t 

■  "  The  Feisuience  of  Ores  in  Lodes  in  Depth,"  hj  W.  F.  Blake.  Eng.  and 
Jfi'n.  Jour.,  vol.  It.,  1893,  p.  3.  Also,  "  The  Ducktown  Ore-deposiU  and  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Duchtown  Copper-ore,"  by  C.  Henrich,  Tram.,  xzt.,  1396,  206-209. 

t  *' The  Copper  SeKtnrcesot  the  United  Slates^"  by  Jas.  Douglas,  ZVont.,  xiz., 
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Emmone  says  of  the  Butte  depoBito:* 

"Secondftry  depontdon,  or  tmupodtion  of  already  depotited  minenlg,  ha«  played 
an  DDUSualJy  important  role.  la  the  case  of  the  copper  veins  it  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  oxidizing  action  of  surface  waters,  which  has  resnlted  in  an  impovei^ 
ishment  of  the  ore-bodies,  but  below  the  lone  of  oxidation  it  has  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  richer  copper  minerals  bomite,  chalcocite  and  covellite,  in  part 
at  least  by  the  breaking  np  of  the  original  chalcopyrite.  Unuanal  enrichment  of 
the  middle  depths  of  the  lodes  has  thus  been  caused.  Whether  the  two  processes 
of  impoverishment  and  enrichment  have  been  differing  phases  of  the  action  of 
descending  waters,  or  whether  the  latter  may  have  been  a  later  result  of  the  rhy- 
olite  intnuion,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided.  It  is,  however,  fairly  well 
determined  tliat  the  enrichment  of  the  copper  deposits  is  so  closely  associated  with 
the  secondary  faulting  that  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a  genetic  result  of  it." 

Brown  states  of  the  same  area  that  oxidized  prodacts  extend 
to  the  level  of  groundwater.  These  oxidized  products,  accord- 
ing to  Brown,  promptly  change  at  water  level  to  normal  sul- 
phnreta.  "  There  follows  below  a  region  of  varying  height,  of 
valuable  rock,  which  again  slowly  deteriorateB  in  depth ;  this 
deterioration,  however,  being  so  retarded  finally  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable,  "f  He  further  says  that  above  the  level 
of  groundwater  is  gossan  "  carrying  high  values  in  silver,  and 
particularly  in  gold."I  Thus  at  Butte  we  have  in  the  belt  above 
the  level  of  groundwater  enrichment  in  silver  and  gold  and 
depletion  in  copper  as  compared  with  the  material  below  the 
level  of  groundwater;  and  at  and  below  the  level  of  ground- 
water we  have  rich  sulphides  of  copper  which  grade  into  leaner 
Bulphurets,  In  the  case  of  the  Butte  deposits  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  comparatively  lean  sulphides  in  the  deeper 
workings  represent  the  product  of  a  first  concentration,  and 
that  the  modifications  of  this  material  found  above  and  below 
the  level  of  groundwater  represent  the  work  of  downward 
moving  waters.  To  account  for  the  high  values  of  gold  and 
silver  above  the  level  of  groundwater,  one  must  suppose  that 
this  belt  has  received  contributions  of  these  metals  from  the 
upward  extension  of  the  veins  which  have  now  been  removed 
by  erosion.  The  great  richness  of  the  copper  below  the  level 
of  groundwater  Douglas  clearly  attributes  to  the  downward 

*  "EcoDonic  Geology  of  the  Bntt«  District,''  by  8.  F.  Emmons,  QtoL  AlUu^ 
the  U.  S,,  Butte  special  folio,  Montana,  1897. 
t  "The  Ore^eposiUof  Butte  City,"  by  E.G.  Brown,  IVaw.,  xxiv.,  1895,  p.  666. 
i  Broffu,  loc  dt.,  p.  6&5. 
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tranBportstion  of  the  material  from  the  depleted  copper  veins. 
However,  a  part  of  thia  material  was  doubtleaa  derived  from 
an  Qpward  ezteuBion  of  these  veins  precisely  slb  in  the  case  of 
the  gold  and  silver.  For  my  own  part  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  precipitation  of  the  rich  Bulphides  was  produced  by  reac- 
tion upon  the  lean  Bulphurets,  as  given  in  the  equations  pp. 
356,  866-867.  Indeed,  these  equations  were  written  out  with 
reference  to  the  facts  of  the  Butte  deposits. 

Penrose  cites  the  Arizona  copper  deposits  as  instances  of 
secondary  concentration.  These  deposits  he  regards  as  pro- 
duced by  leaching  of  the  copper  from  a  lean  copper-bearing 
pyrite,  and  its  segregation  at  the  places  where  the  rich  ores 
occur.  In  this  process  Penrose,  however,  says  that  the  volume 
of  the  deposit  mast  be  decreased ;  but  he  makes  the  point  that 
the  smaller  amount  of  the  rich  product  is  more  valuable  than 
a  larger  lean  deposit,  because  more  easily  mined  and  more 
readily  reduced,* 

This  process  of  concentration  is  ftirther  described  by  Douglas, 
who  notes,  also,  that  the  changes  have  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  enriched  sulphides  from  very  lean  sulphides  in  the 
Copper  Queen  mine.  Here,  according  to  Douglas,  a  large 
very  low-grade  copper-bearing  pyrite  deposit  running  from  the 
200-  to  the  400-foot  level  coat^ns  rich  ozysulphides  and  black 
sulphides  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  interior  is  munly  lean 
pyrite.  t 

The  original  material  in  the  Arizona  locality  is  as  plainly  a  lean 
cupriferous  pyrites  as  in  Tennessee.  Here,  however,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions  the  alterations  have  not  ex- 
tended to  a  uniform  depth.  Instead  of  the  rich  belt  being  a 
sheet  which  diminishes  in  richness  below,  it  occnrs  in  a  zone 
about  the  entire  residual  cupriferous  pyrites  masses.  The  prin- 
ciples of  concentration  are,  however,  identical,  and  the  rich 
snlphurets  are  unquestionably  due  to  reactions  between  the  ox- 
idized salts  and  the  lean  sulphides.  The  rich  oxidized  products 
of  this  area,  doubtless,  were  produced  directly  from  the  enriched 
Bulphurets.     Therefore,  in  the  formation  of  the  rich  oxidized 

•  "  The  Superficial  Alteration  of  Ore-deposits,"  b j  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jour.qf 
Otei.,  vol.  il.,  1894,  pp.  306-308. 

t  "The  Copper  Queen  Mine,  Ariion*,"  by  Jm.  DougUa,  Tnau.,  izix.,  1900, 
P.AS2. 
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products  there  were  two  stages  of  alteration ;  first,  the  produc- 
tion of  rich  Bulphurets  bj  the  reaction  of  oxidized  products 
upon  the  lean  pyritiferoue  material,  and  after  that  oxidation  of 
the  rich  Bulphureta,  which  occur  partly  in  sihi,  has  also,  doubt- 
less, taken  place  with  more  or  less  of  transfer  of  materifd  from 
one  place  to  another. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  an  enriched  upper  belt  in  the 
case  of  gold  is  furniBhed  by  the  gold-quartz  veins  of  Grass  Val- 
ley, California,  where,  according  to  Lindgren,  the  decomposed 
belt  of  weathering  about  50  meters  deep  contains  "  from  $80 
to  J300  per  ton,  while  the  average  tenor  in  depth  is  from  $20 
to  $30."*  Furthermore,  the  rich  60  meters,  which  contMns 
from  four  to  ten  times  as  much  gold  as  the  sulphurets  below 
the  level  of  groundwater,  is  depleted  in  silver.  However,  in 
some  veins  the  sulphurets  extend  almost  to  the  surface.  Lind- 
gren  further  states  that  the  sulphurets  below  the  level  of  ground- 
water continue  with  undiminished  richness  to  a  depth  of  500 
or  more  meters,!  He  adds  that  the  California  region  is  one  in 
which  denudation  has  extended  to  a  depth  of  600  to  1500  or 
more  meters.|  From  these  facts  it  is  highly  probable,  as  sug- 
gested by  Lindgren,  that  the  sulphurets  similar  to  those  below 
the  level  of  groundwater  were  deposited  above  the  present 
surface  of  the  country.  If  this  were  the  case  the  only  possible 
explanation  of  the  belt  of  weathering  rich  in  gold  and  depleted 
in  silver  is  that  descending  waters  have  abstracted  a  large  part 
of  the  gold  from  the  500  to  1500  meters  removed  by  erosion, 
and  have  deposited  it  in  the  belt  of  weathering.  Its  precipita- 
tion there  was,  doubtless,  mainly  dne  to  the  reaction  of  the  ox- 
idized products  upon  the  sulphides,  producing  sulphurets  richer 
n  gold.  Later,  these  rich  sulphurets  have  been  oxidized,  leav- 
ing the  enriched  belt  of  free  gold.  The  silver  apparently  has 
been  transported  downward  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  belt. 
One  would  expect  that  correlative  with  the  belt  above  the  level 
of  groundwater  poor  in  silver,  there  would  be  a  belt  at  and 
below  the  level  of  groundwater  richer  in  silver  than  that  above. 
Upon  this  point  Lindgren  does  not  give  us  Information. 

*  "  The  Oold-quwts  Veins  of  Nevada  CSty  and  Qrtm  Valley,  CalifornU,"  bj 
Waldenwr  LiDdgren,  Vlh  Amu  Bept.  U.  S.  Qto.  Sum.,  1895-46,  pt.  ii.,  p.  128, 1890. 
t  Lindgreo,  he.  eii,,  p.  163. 
X  IJndgren,  loe.  du,  p.  183. 
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Another  very  interesting  case  of  the  richness  of  the  belt  of 
weathering  in  gold,  as  compared  with  the  unaltered  snlphides 
below,  is  Jbmished  by  the  Australian  gold-fields,  where  the  belt 
above  the  level  of  groundwater  is  several  times  as  rich  aa  the 
unaltered  tellurides  and  sulphides  below;  some  mining  men 
say  ounces  above  to  pennyweights  below,* 

This  rich  belt  is  from  60  to  400  feet.  In  a  portion  of  the 
mines  of  some  districts — for  example,  the  Kalgoorlie  district — 
when  the  bottom  of  the  oxidized  zone  is  reached,  the  ores  are 
so  lean  as  to  be  valueless,  so  that  mines  which  were  profitable 
in  the  weathered  zone  were  not  profitable  below  that  zone.t 
Many  of  the  mines  of  that  district,  however,  are  profitable  below 
the  weathered  zone.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  secondary  enrich- 
ment of  denudation  and  downward  transportation  of  material, 
many  of  the  mines  would  not  have  been  exploited,  although 
Hoover  thinks,  that  in  this  strange  country,  the  downward 
concentration  is  more  mechanical  than  chemical.  Thus  the 
secondary  concentration  by  descension  is  no  less  an  important 
part  of  the  genesis  of  the  gold-ores  of  Australia  than  the  first 
concentration  by  ascending  waters. 

The  lead-  and  zino-depoeits  of  the  Mississippi  valley  (see  pp. 
857—364),  are  believed  to  be  clear  cases  of  the  importance  of 
the  action  of  descending  waters.  This  has  already  been  shown 
for  Wisconsin.  In  the  lead  and  zinc  districts  of  Missouri  the 
galena  is  at  a  high  horizon,  and  the  sphalerite  at  a  low  horizon, 
precisely  as  in  "Wisconsin.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  materials  in  the  veins  is  very  similar  to  that 
in  Wisconsin,  the  order  of  deposition  ofthe  minerals  from  above 
down  being  (1)  blende,  (2)  galena,  (3)pyrite.  This  corresponds 
to  the  order  of  the  more  important  deposits  in  Wisconsin,  ex- 
cept that  before  the  blende,  marcasite  formed.  (See  p.  859.) 
Lead-bearing  ores  in  Missouri  occur  in  the  Cambrian  lime- 
stones; zinc-ores  occur  in  the  sub-Carboniferous  limestones; 
and  lead-  and  zinc-ores  occur  in  the  Lower  Bilurian  rocks.J 

*  '"Hie  GeDesiBof  Certain  Auriferous  Lodes,"  bj  J.  B.  Don,  Ihmt.,  xzrii,, 
1898,  p.  596. 

t  "The  Altemtion  of  Western  Australian  Ora^eponti^"  by  H.  C.  Hoover, 
Tran.,  zxriii.,  1899,  pp.  762-764. 

t  "The  Lead  and  Zinc  Deposita  of  the  Miasiiaippi  Valley,"  by  W.  P.  Jeoney, 
IV™*,  xxii,  1894,  p^  187-18S,  197,  199-200. 
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In  "WiBconBin  the  ores  occar  mainly  "  in  the  Galena,  Trenton, 
and,  subordinately,  Lower  MagneBianlimestonee."*  However, 
in  all  of  these  diBtricta  the  ores  which  have  been  taken  out  are 
very  largely  above  the  50  meter  level.  The  probable  explana- 
tion of  liese  relations  is  as  foilowB:  The  ores  were  disseminated 
in  various  sedimentary  strata,  and  possibly,  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  pre-eedimcntary  rocks.  They  were  concentrated 
through  a  comparatively  wide  vertical  range  by  ascending 
waters.  But  the  position  of  the  rich  ores  near  the  surface  is 
due  to  secondary  concentration  by  descending  waters,  concen- 
tration going  on  pari-pasau  with  erosion  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  rich  ores  are  continnously  deposited  above  and  below  the 
level  of  groundwater,  as  explained  in  the  previoas  pages.  As 
denudation  passes  downward,  and  thus  the  level  of  groundwater 
descends,  the  horizon  of  rich  concentrates  also  descends. 

The  Leadville  deposits  furnish  an  instance  of  the  decrease  of 
the  richness  in  silver  with  depth.  Emmons  says :  "  There  is  a 
fair  foundation  for  the  generalization  that  in  the  deposits,  as 
developed  at  the  time  of  this  investigation,  the  orea  were  grow- 
ing poorer  in  silver  as  exploration  extended  farther  from  the 
surface,  "t 

Another  case  of  the  diminution  of  richness  of  sulphurets 
with  depth  is  furnished  by  the  nickel  mine  of  Lancaster  Gap, 
which,  however,  were  not  worked  beyond  a  depth  of  aboat  75 
meters,  presumably  because  "  the  ores  decreased  in  richneae  ae 
depth  was  attained.''^ 

In  addition  to  these  specific  instances  of  the  production  of  a 
rich  upper  belt,  some  general  statements  have  been  made  which 
need  to  be  referred  to.  One  of  these  is  made  by  Douglas  in 
reference  to  sniphuret  mines  as  a  whole.  Says  he,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  discussion  aa  to  the  copper  resources  of  the 
United  States,  with  reference  to  the  various  Appalachian  de- 
posits, "  Like  all  sniphuret  mines,  they  became  poorer  as  depth 
waa  attMned."§ 

•  "Geology  of  WiscoDBm,"  vol.  iy.,  p.  461. 

t  "  The  Qeolog;  and  Mining  Industry  of  Lekdville,"  by  S.  F.  Emmou,  Mim. 
V.  S.  Oeol.  Sun>.,  No.  12,  1886,  pp.  5S4-555. 

t  "The  Nickel  Mine  M.  lAncuter  Gap,  Pennsylvania,"  by  J.  F.  Kemp,  IVtuK 
xiiv..  1895.  pp.  626.  884. 

i  "TbeCopperltcsouroM  of  the  United  State*>"  by  Jao.  DooglM^  ZVoM.,  xixn 
1891,  p.  694. 
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PenrOBe,*  in  1894,  discossed  the  superficial  alteration  of  ore- 
deposite.     He  saya : 

''  As  a  reealt  of  tli<«e  variona  changoi,  certain  materialg  are  BometitneB  leached 
from  the  opper  parts  of  orenjepoaits,  which  hare  become  porous  b7  alteratioa,  aad 
carried  dovn  to  the  less  perrious  nnalteied  parts.  Here  the;  are  precipitated  by 
meeting  other  soJutions  or  in  other  vajs,  and  hence  the  richegt  bodies  of  ore  in  a 
deposit  often  occur  between  the  overlying  altered  part  and  the  nnderlving  unal- 
tered part  This  ia  not  always  the  case,  bat  it  is  true  of  some  copper,  silver,  iron 
and  other  depoaits."t 

De  Launay,J  in  1897,  emphaaizee  the  frequent  occQirence  of 
rich  prodactB  near  the  surface,  which  in  aome  caseB  are  oxi- 
dized products,  and  in  others  are  sulphides.  He,  however,  ex- 
plains the  richness  of  the  deposits  hy  the  abstraction  of  more 
soluble  material.  This  frequently  reaults  in  transforming  alow 
grade  product  into  a  rich  ore.  By  this  process  a  poor  sulphide 
may  be  changed  to  a  rich  sulphide,  as,  for  instance,  cuprifer- 
ous pyrites  or  chalcopyrite  may  be  transformed  to  covellite  or 
chalcocite  by  abstraction  of  iron  sulphide.  It  is  a  natural  de- 
duction from  De  Launay'sg  explanation,  that  the  volume  of  the 
material  is  decreased,  although  he  does  not  make  this  point. 

De  Launay  further  emphasized  the  point  that  the  ore-material 
of  veins  may  have  been  repeatedly  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another,  and  suggests  that  a  part  of  the  material  now  found 
in  veins  may  have  been  transferred  from  vein  material  which 
was  once  above  the  present  surface  of  denudation. 

While  it  is  believed  to  be  a  very  general  case,  if  a  long  enough 
scale  be  used,  that  ore-deposits  diminish  in  richness  with  depth, 
it  is  well-known  that  above  the  level  of  groundwater  the  val- 
uable materials  may  be  almost  wholly  dissolved  and  deposited 
at  or  below  the  level  of  groundwater  by  the  reactions  above 
stated,  as  at  Bucktown,  Tennessee,  or  partly  dissolved  and 
■  transported  below,  as  at  Butte,  Montana.  Thus,  for  a  certain 
depth  the  ores  may  increase  in  richness.  This  exception,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  common  rule  as  to  diminution  of  rich- 
ness with  increasing  depth. 

*  "The  Superficial  Alteration  of  Ore-deposits,"  by  B.  A,  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 

Jour.  I.J  QeoL,  vol.  ii.,  1894,  pp.  238-317. 

t  Penroae,  dU,  p.  294. 

X  "Contribution  a  I'£tnde  des  Cites  M^tallif&ies,"  by  M.  L.  De  laanay,  An- 
floltt  da  JfiTM,  9th  Bcr.,  vol.  ziL,  1897,  pp.  151-162. 

i  De  Launay,  oL,  p.  1S4. 
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Gembbal. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral anderstanding  that  a  rich  upper  belt  has  been  produced  in 
mao}'  ore-deposits.  Le  Conte,*  who  appreciated  this,  suggeets 
that  the  rich  belt  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  precipi- 
tation by  ascending  waters  does  not  occur  at  great  depth, 
because  the  solutions  do  not  get  saturated  until  comparatively 
near  the  level  of  underground  water.  However,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  upper  part  of  a  fissure  is  that  receiv- 
ing abundant  lateral  waters  which  have  taken  a  comparatively 
brief  journey  under  conditions  of  low  pressure  and  tempera- 
tore;  whereas  the  solutions  lower  down  have  taken  a  longer 
journey  under  conditions  of  high  pressure  and  temperature. 
In  this  connection  it  might  he  further  supposed  that  the  vary- 
ing richness  could  be  partly  explained  by  the  lessening  temper- 
ature and  pressure  of  the  rising  solutions.  But  if  this  he  true, 
one  would  expect  the  most  insoluble  constituent  to  be  precipi- 
tated deepest  down.  In  the  case  of  the  lead-zinc-iron  depoaits 
this  would  make  the  galena  most  abundant  at  depth,  the  sphal- 
erite most  abundant  at  a  higher  level,  and  the  iron  sulphide  the 
dominating  constituent  at  the  highest  levels.  In  the  case  of 
the  copper-iron  deposits,  the  rich  sulphides  of  copper  would  be 
in  the  lower  levels  and  the  cupriferous  pyrites  at  the  higher 
levels. 

As  already  seen,  Penrose's  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of 
a  rich  upper  belt  is  that  the  concentrates  have  been  produced 
by  downward  transportation  and  precipitation  by  meeting 
other  solutions.  Be  Launay's  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
is  enrichment  hy  the  abstraction  of  the  more  soluble  and  less 
valuable  material,  thus  producing  a  smaller  quantity  of  rela- 
tively rich  product. 

"WTiile  the  reactions  between  the  oxidized  products  and  the 
sulphides  are  emphasized,  and  are  believed  to  he  the  most  fun- 
damental and  widespread,  my  own  explanationf  is,  mainly, 

•  Le  CoQle,  toe.  eii.,  p.  12. 

t  Just  u  I  am  wndiDg  tliis  paper  to  the  prev  in  its  revised  form  (a  preliminary 
proof  edition  vas  pablished  and  diatribuled  in  February,  1900),  I  am  ia  receipt 
of  ■  paper  upon  the  "^lichment  of  Mineral  Veins  by  later  Metallic  Sol- 
phidea,"  by  Walter  Harvey  Weed  (Bu/i.  OeoL  Soe.  Am.,  vol.  xL,  pp.   1T9-30S). 
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that  oxidized  Bolable  products  are  produced  in  the  belt  of 
weathering;  that  these  m  situ  or  lower  down  react  npon  the 
lean  aulphides.  In  thia  wa;  a  belt  of  rich  eulphurets  is  formed. 
Later,  in  consequence  of  denudation,  theee  rich  Bulphides  paas 
into  the  belt  of  weathering.  Here  they  are  again  exposed  to 
the  oxidizing  forces,  where  m  siiu  they  are  largely  transformed 
to  oxides,  carbonates,  etc.,  and  a  belt  of  rich  oxidized  products 
above  the  groundwater  is  formed.  However,  in  part,  when 
oxidized,  they  are  taken  into  solution,  again  transported  down- 
ward, and  again  react  upon  the  sulphurets.  In  arid  regions 
where  the  amount  of  downward-moving  water  is  small,  the 
oxidized  products  formed  from  the  rich  eulphurets  are  likely 
to  remain  in  large  part  in  situ.  Where,  upon  the  other  hand, 
water  is  abundant  the  sulphides  when  oxidized  are  in  large 
measure  likely  to  be  carried  downward,  and  again  react  upon 
the  sulphides  below  and  further  broaden  and  enrich  the  belt  of 
sulphides.     Thus,  under  dilferent  climatic  conditions,  we  may 


This  paper  strongly  emphariEes  the  enricbment  ot  ftn  upper  belt  throDgli  the 
action  of  dMcendiug  wat«n.  Moreover,  the  paper  includes  the  reactions  of  the 
oxidized  products  upon  the  poor  Btilphurets,  thus  producing  rich  sulphareta. 
Uanj  occurrences  are  given  which  illustrate  the  enrichment  of  sulphidea  b/ 
descending  waters,  including  copper,  silver  and  linc  deposits.  Some  of  the 
iUoBtrations  given  bj  Mr.  Weed  I  also  have  used.  Others  are  additional  to 
those  given  bj  me.  Id  general  it  ma;  be  said  that  Mr.  Weed's  paper  and  that 
part  ot  mj  own  which  deals  with  secondary  enrichment  hy  descending  waters  are 
supplemental  and  support  each  other  ;  since  each  did  bis  work  and  arrived  at  his 
conduuons  in  entire  ignorance  ot  the  fact  that  the  other  was  working  along  a 
similar  line. 

Upon  one  point  only  ia  there  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  Mr.  Weed,  in 
his  general  statement,  says  that  the  part  ot  the  veins  "below  the  permanent 
groundwater  level  consists  ot  the  unaltered  sulphides  which  compose  the  orig- 
inal ore  of  the  vein.  This  part  constitutes  the  lone  ot  primary  aulphide  ore" 
(p.  181).  However,  while  Weed  makes  the  above  general  statement,  he  appears 
to  appreciate  that  in  individual  cases  rich  oiidized  sulphides  may  be  produced 
below  the  permanent  groundwater  level,  for  he  says  that  at  Elkhom,  Montana, 
this  level  is  only  ltf5  to  210  meters  below  the  surface,  whereaa  the  sulphides 
enriched  by  descending  waters  extend  to  the  depth  of  600  meteis  (p.  204).  If 
my  reasoning  be  correct,  the  cone  of  secondary  enrichment  by  descending  waters 
will  ordinarily  extend  tar  below  the  permanent  groundwater  level,  in  many 
instances  to  the  depth  of  several  hundred  meters.  Indeed,  not  oni  j  the  Montana. 
instance,  but  other  illustrations  given  by  Mr.  Weed  confirm  this  conclusion.  Id 
the  pyrite  deposits  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  described  by  Vogt,  the  ores  decrease 
in  richness  to  the  depth  ot  860  meters  (p.  198).  Also  in  Norway,  it  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Weed  correctly,  the  diminution  ot  richness  of  the  copper  deposits  with 
depth  extends  from  36D  meters  to  over  700  meters. 
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have  a  rieli  oxidized  zone,  a  rich  aulphide  zone,  or  both,  in 
varying  proportion. 

W"hiJe  the  reaction  between  the  oxi^zed  prodnctH  and  the 
sulphides  has  been  Btrongly  emphasized  in  this  paper  because 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  ftindamental  of  the  causes  pro- 
ducing a  rich  upper  belt,  it  is  understood  that  other  factors 
may  also  help  in  this  process.  As  already  pointed  out,  reduc- 
tion and  precipitation  of  the  metals  of  descending  BolutiooB 
may  take  place  through  the  agency  of  organic  matter  or  other 
reducing  materials  contained  in  the  rocks,  or  by  meeting 
ascending  solutions  carrying  precipitating  agents;  also  near 
the  surface  more  than  an  average  amonnt  of  ori^nal  precipi- 
tates from  ascending  solutions  is  a  posBibility  in  some  cases. 
(See  pp.  S77-878.) 

Summarizing,  it  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  existence 
of  a  rich  npper  belt  in  many  deposits,  and  the  frequent  diminu- 
tion of  richness  of  the  ores  in  passing  downward  from  the  surface 
to  some  distance  below  the  level  of  groundwater,  cannot  be 
explained  aa  the  work  of  ascending  waters  alone  or  as  the  work 
of  descending  waters  alone ;  but  is  fully  explained  as  due  to 
the  work  of  ascending  and  descending  waters  combined. 
Ascending  waters  produce  a  first  concentration.  A  second 
concentration  by  descending  waters  produces  the  rich  products. 
Moreover,  these  rich  products  are  found  in  the  few  meters  or 
few  hundred  meters  of  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ores  which  have 
yet  to  be  abstracted  from  the  earth  will  come  from  the  first  500 
or  700  meters,  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  the  effect 
of  descending  waters  may  be  felt  to  these  depths,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  process  of  second  concentration  by  descending 
waters  is  a  very  important  one  indeed,  so  far  as  the  economic 
value  of  ore-deposits  is  concerned.  Indeed,  as  a  result  of  it 
there  is  concentrated  in  the  extreme  outer  shell  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  a  large  portion  -of  the  products  which  daring  the 
first  concentration  may  in  many  cases  have  been  distributed 
over  1500  or  8000  meters  or  more,  but  which  have  now  been 
largely  removed  by  erosion.  "We  therefore  conclude  that,  for 
a  large  class  of  ore-deposits,  a  second  concentration  by  descend- 
ing waters  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  whit  less  important  in  the  genesis 
of  ores  than  a  first  concentration  by  ascending  waters. 
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It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  one  of  the  most  impoiv 
tant  clasees  of  ore-deposite  is  that  produced  by  the  joint  action 
of  ascending  and  descending  waters. 

Thb  Precipitation  of  Orbs  by  Bescskdimo  'Waters  Alonb. 
For  the  sake  of  eimplicity  and  continuity  of  exposition,  the 
effects  produced  by  descending  waters  have  been  applied  to  de- 
posits which  have  been  first  concentrated  by  ascending  waters. 
However,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  concentration  by  descend- 
ing waters  alone  may  be  adequate  to  produce  ore-deposits. 
Indeed,  this  is  definitely  known  to  be  true  of  some  of  the  most 
important  ore-deposits,  as  for  instance  many  of  the  iron-ores. 
A  conspicuous  case  is  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ores,  which 
very  well  illustrate  the  process  of  formation  of  ores  of  this  class. 
Since  the  genesis  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ores  is  fully  dis- 
cussed by  me  in  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  8. 
Geological  Survey,  this  class  of  ores  is  not  further  discnssed  here. 

Special  Factors  Aefbctino  the  Concbntratiok  of  Orbs. 
In  Part  I.  it  has  been  shown  that  the  underground  circula- 
tion may  be  eflective  to  the  bottom  of  the  zone  of  fracture,  and 
in  Part  II.  it  has  been  seen  that  the  concentration  of  ores  is  an 
orderly  but  complex  process.  However,  the  discussion  has  not 
taken  into  account  a  number  of  the  special  factors  which  affect 
the  concentration  of  ores.  The  general  discussion  may  need 
great  modification  to  adapt  it  to  a  particular  district  To  illus- 
trate my  meaning,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  ad- 
ditional factors  affecting  the  deposition  of  ores,  and  to  point 
out  the  more  obvious  possible  modifications  of  the  general 
theory  which  may  result  from  them.  The  effect  of  (1)  varia- 
tions in  porosity  and  structure,  (2)  the  character  of  the  topo- 
graphy, and  (3)  physical  revolutions,  will  be  briefly  considered. 

Variati(m3  in  Porosity  and  Structure. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  variations  in  porosity  and 

Btructure  may  affect  the  concentration  of  ores  by  influencing 

the  circulation  of  waters.*   The  different  strata  of  the  sediment- 

*  Compare  Emmona'B  "Strnctaiml  Selatiotis  of  Ore-Depodia,"  ZVtma.,  xvi., 
IBSS,  804-889. 
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ary  rocks  vary  greatly  iq  porodty.  The  igneous  rocks,  and 
especially  the  lavas,  also  vary  much  in  porority.  The  meta- 
morphoeed  equivalents  of  either  sedimentary  or  igneous  rocks 
may  differ  in  porosity.  The  contact  of  rocks  frequently  fur- 
nishes trunk-channels  for  underground  circulation.  Bedding 
partings  produced  by  shearing  stresses  during  deformation  fur- 
nish sheet  channels  parallel  to  the  strata,  or  openings  on  the 
anticlines  or  synelines.  Some  strata  when  deformed  may 
yield  by  fracture,  furnishing  channels  for  water-circulation, 
while  interlaminated  strata  may  yield  by  flowage,  thus  remain- 
ing relatively  impervious.  These  various  irregularities  may 
combine  in  different  ways. 

All  irregularities  in  porosity  and  structure  may  modify,  and 
in  many  cases  profoundly,  the  simple  general  statements  of  the 
present  paper  (pp.  309-317, 334-339)  concerning  the  character  of 
underground  circulation  and  the  concentration  of  ore-depositB, 
At  some  future  time  it  may  be  possible  to  divide  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  general  circulation  due  to  variationof  porosity  and 
structure  into  classes,  but  for  the  present  this  cannot  be  done. 
The  modifications  of  the  general  circulation  which  occur  in 
many  individual  districts  must  first  be  studied  and  described, 
after  which  generalizations  may  possibly  be  made.  However, 
some  genera]  statements  may  be  made  iu  reference  to  certain 
modifications  of  the  general  underground  circulation.  , 

Tfi£  Compkxiti/  of  Openings. — In  the  general  discussion  an 
ore-deposit  has  been  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  single  continuous 
mass'  formed  in  a  large  opening.  It  is  clear  this  is  not  the  fact, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  ore-deposits  have  very  complex 
forms.  An  ore-deposit  in  a  single  large  opening  is  exceptional. 
From  large  single  openings  to  openings  of  an  extraordinarily 
complex  character,  there  are  all  gradations.  A  tmnk-channel 
of  circulation  may  he  a  set  of  distributive  faults ;  it  may  be  a 
group  of  parallel  or  intersecting  sets  of  openings  along  joints; 
it  may  be  the  minute  parallel  openings  of  fissility ;  it  may  be  a 
group  of  openings  along  bedding  planes ;  it  may  be  the  shrink- 
age openings  formed  within  or  along  the  borders  of  cooling 
magma;  it  may  be  the  openings  in  an  autoclaatic  rock  or 
reibungs-breccia  along  a  fissure ;  it  may  be  the  multitude  of 
openings  of  a  sandstone  or  a  conglomerate. 

Consequent  upon  the  many  irregularities,  trunk-channela  of 
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circulation  may  vary  from  vertical  to  nearly  horizontal  atti- 
tudes. But  ore-deposita  ordinarily  have  important  vertical  com- 
ponents, although  they  may  be  found  in  nearly  horizontal  po- 
Bitiotia.  In  such  cases  the  trunk-channela  forming  the  deposits 
had  probably  vertical  components  somewhere  else. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  illustrations  of  ore-deposits  for 
each  of  these  complex  conditions.  However,  as  very  excellent 
illustrations  of  veins  of  a  very  composite  character  may  be 
mentioned  the  Cripple  Creek  deposits*  and  the  gold-quartz 
veins  of  Nevada  City  and  Qrass  Valley,  California.t  The 
essential  point,  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  the  foregoing  pages 
is  concerned,  is  that  ore-deposits  commonly  occur  at  places 
where  there  are  trunk-channels  for  ascending  or  descending 
waters,  or  both.  In  order  that  metalliferous  material  shall 
be  brought  to  a  place  and  deposited  in  large  quantity,  there 
mnst  be  long-continued  circulation.  It  matters  not  whether  a 
trunk-channel  is  a  single  passage  or  is  composed  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  minor  passages,  the  principles  given  on  the 
previous  pages  are  applicable  to  the  deposition  of  ores  in  snch 
trunk-channels. 

In  various  regions  the  conditions  are  so  exceedingly  com- 
plex that  ore-deposits  close  together  may  difier  from  one  another 
greatly.  This  is  the  best  evidence  that,  notwithstanding  their 
contiguity,  the  underground  trees  of  water  circulation  have 
been,  if  not  independent,  at  least  partly  so. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ore-deposits  of  Butte,  Montana. 
Here,  apparently,  the  metallic  contents  of  the  individual  feed- 
ing  streams  and  even  the  trunk-channels  are  very  different 
within  short  distances.  At  this  place  are  two  main  zones  of 
mineralization.  The  more  important  product  of  one  of  these 
mineral  zones  is  silver  sulphide,  which  is  associated  with 
sulphides  of  lead,  zinc  and  iron,  and  with  silicate  of  manga- 
nese. The  chief  product  of  the  other  mineral  zone  is  copper, 
but  this  copper  carries  silver  in  important  amount8.:t 

*  "  Mining  Geologj  of  the  Cripple  Creek  DiEtrict,"  hj  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr., 
16th  Ann.  BepL  U.  S.  OtoL  Sum.,  pt.  iL,  1894-96. 

f  "  The  Ooid-QusrU  Veins  of  Nevada  City  and  Onn  Valle7,  Calitoniia,"  by 
Waldcnuir  Undgren,  Vlth  Ann.  Stpt.  U,  S.  6tol.  Surv.,  pL  ii.,  1895-90,  pp.  1&8- 
160,  259. 

I  "  Notes  on  the  Oeologj  ot  Butte,  Montana,"  by  S.  P.  Emmons,  IVotu.,  xvL, 
64,  1888. 
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Impervims  Strata  at  Various  i>ep(As.— Slichter'e  theoretical 
inveBtigatioDB  on  the  motions  of  groundwaters  ehow  that,  in 
order  to  discusa  the  flowage  under  any  given  set  of  conditioDS, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  the  flowage  is  limited  only  by  an  im- 
pervious stratum.*  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  absolutely  impervious  stratum, 
but  there  are  many  strata  which. are  practically  impervious. 
"Wherever  there  is  an  impervious  stratum  in  a  district,  this  must 
be  counted  as  the  limit  of  circulation  in  that  direction.  The 
impervious  stratum  may  he  a  plastic  shale  which  yields  to  de- 
formation without  fracture ;  it  may  be  a  rock  intruded  after 
deformation  has  occurred,  thus  maJdng  a  barrier.  If  an  im- 
pervious stratum  exists  at  a  given  depth,  the  effective  under- 
ground circulation  for  that  district  is  there  limited  or  divided, 
whether  the  stratum  he  at  the  depth  of  100  or  1000  or  more 
meters.  Of  coarse  there  will  be  all  gradations,  from  practically 
impervious  strata  to  strata  which  merely  check  the  circuladon. 
It  is  believed  that  in  the  average  caae  the  limit  of  effective  cir- 
culation is  probably  much  less  than  the  theoretical  limit  of 
10,000  meters  given  by  the  depth  of  the  zone  of  fracture. 

However,  if  an  impervious  stratum  be  but  100  meters  from 
the  surface  and  fissures  be  limited  to  that  depth  or  interrupted, 
the  laws  given  pp.  809-81 7  will  commonly  apply  to  the  circulation 
above  the  stratum.  Therefore  such  a  fissure  may  be  occupied  by 
ascending  water  in  the  lower  part  and  by  descending  water  in  its 
upper  part.  Hence  an  ore-deposit  contained  in  such  a  shallow 
fissure  may  be  the  result  of  a  single  concentration  by  ascending 
or  descending  waters,  or  of  two  concentrations,  the  first  by 
ascending  and  the  second  by  descending  waters. 

The  foregoing  statement  in  reference  to  the  practical  limits 
of  underground  circulation  for  the  ore-deposits  of  a  given  dis- 
trict may  be  true  even  if  below  the  impervious  stratum  there 
are  other  strata,  fed  from  a  distance,  in  which  circulation  is 
occurring. 

Such  lower  pervious  strata  may  have  circulations  of  their 
own  independent  of  the  higher  circulations,  and  this  circulatioD 
may  produce  ore-bodies.  This  is  beautifully  illuatrated  by  the 
Enterprise  mine  of  Rico,  Colo,  (see  Tig.  9.  p.  409),  described  by 

*  "Theoretical  loveiUgaUoD  of  the  Motion  of  Qroilnd  Waten,"  b;  C  8. 
Slichter,  19lh  Aim.  Btpt.   U.  S.  Gtd.  Sun.  for  1897-98,  pL  ii.,  pp.  32»-367,  1899. 
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Kickard,*  in  which  the  ore  is  confined  to  fisaured  and  broken 
limeBtonee  and  Bandatonea  below  a  black  ebale,  which  when 
bent  did  not  fracture,  and  therefore  afforded  no  channels  for 
crater  circulation. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  Mercar 
district  of  Ut^  (see  p.  411),  where  a  eilrer  ledge  and  a  gold 
ledge  about  100  feet  apart  each  occur  in  limestone  below  a  shale- 
like stratum  of  altered  porphyry.  Spurr  regards  the  silver  ledge 
aa  produced  by  an  earlier  mineralizing  period,  and  the  gold 
ledge  as  resulting  from  a  later  period  of  mineralizatioQ.t  It 
may  be  snggested  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  existence  of 
two  mineral  ledges  so  near  together  and  of  such  different 
mineral  character  is  that  in  this  district  there  were  two  indepen- 
dent circulations  separated  by  imperviona  strata,  the  upper  one, 
producing  the  gold  ledge,  being  between  the  two  impervious 
porphyry  belts,  while  the  lower  one,  forming  the  silver-deposit, 
was  below  the  lower  impervious  layer. 

That  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  source  and 
manner  of  deposition  of  the  lead  and  zinc  deposits  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  haa  already  been  mentioned.  (See  p.  864.) 
I  believe  that  these  depoaita  furnish  an  instance  of  two  concen- 
trations where  an  impervious  stratum  limiting  the  concentrating 
circulation  was  at  a  very  moderate  depth. 

The  succeaaion  for  thia  diatrict  in  descending  order,  accord* 
ing  to  Chamberlin,t  is  ae  follows  : 

Niagara  limestone,  137  meters  tliick. 

Cincinnati  shale,  originally  61  meters  thick  (in  Iowa  called 
the  Maquoketa  shale).  § 

Q^alena  limestone,  bearing  organic  matter,  76  meters  thick. 

Trenton  limestone,  bearing  organic  matter,  12-30  meters 
thick,  with  mean  of  21  meters,  having  at  its  top  an  oil-bear- 
ing  sbale,||    "two  or  three  to  several  feet  in  thickness   at 

•  "The  EnlerpriBe  Mine,  Kco,  Colo.,"  hjT.  A.  Rickard,  TVoiu.,  iivi.,  1897, 
978-877  ;  aleo  Figs.  19,  86,  40. 

t  "Economic  Geology  of  the  Mercur  Mining  District,  Utah,"  by  J.  EL  Sparr, 
ItlhAnn.  RepL  U.  S.  OtoL.  Surves,  pt  ii.,  1894-S,  pp.  367-369. 

t  Chunberlin,  op.  eiL,  pp.  407-419. 

i  "Lead  and  Zinc  Deposits  ot  lova,"  bj  A.  O.  Leonard,  ]oaa  OeoL  Atrrqr, 
ToL  Ti,  1897,  p.  £3. 

II  Blake,  BnU.  QtoL  Sue.  Am.,  voL  v.,  pp.  28-29  ;  alw  3Vom.  Jm.  IiM.  Mm. 
Eiig.,  Tol.  xziL,  pp.  629-632. 
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pointa,"*  and  contflimng  throughout  its  mafls  various  shaly 
layers,  which,  however,  are  "  quite  decidedly  moet  prevalent 
near  the  base  of  the  formation. "f 

St.  Peter's  sandstone,  15-46  meters  thick. 

Lower  Magneeian  limestone,  30-76  meters  thick. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  218-244  meters  thick. 

Pre-Cambrian. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Galena  limeBtone  is  bounded  by 
impervious  shales  above  and  below,  and  that  the  same  statement 
applies  to  a  lees  extent  in  reference  to  the  Trenton  limestone. 
As  to  the  impervious  character  of  the  thick  Cincinnati  shale 
above  the  Galena,  there  is  no  doubt  One  might,  however, 
question  the  impervious  character  of  the  thin  bed  of  shale  at 
the  top  of  the  Trenton,  but  that  this  is  relatively  impervious  ia 
strongly  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Sfaullsburg  and  other 
districts,  as  pointed  out  by  Blake,  the  ore-deposits  stop  at  the 
top  of  this  layer.J  While  in  the  Trenton  the  impervious 
shales  are  more  prominent  at  the  top  and  near  the  bottom, 
there  are  more  or  less  impervious  layers  within  the  Trenton. 

The  strata  dip  to  the  southwest.  Chamberlin  says  for  "Wis- 
consin, "  The  strata  on  the  north  side  of  the  lead  region  are 
500  feet  (152  meters)  higher  than  those  of  the  south  side, 
and  if  traced  farther  the  difference  in  altitude  would  be  found 
greater.  Beds  on  the  eastern  side  are  850  feet  (107  meters) 
higher  than  on  the  west  8ide."§  Superimposed  upon  the 
general  southwest  monocline  of  the  district  are  a  number  of 
subordinate  anticlines  and  synclines,  and  the  ores  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  synclines.  ||  At  the  time  of  this  deformation 
the  brittle  limestones  were  probably  fractured,  producing  the 
present  complex  system  of  intersecting  joints ;  but  the  plastic 
shales  were  deformed  ivith  comparatively  little  fracturing.  The 
time  at  which  the  deformation  occurred  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  in  all  probability  it  antedated  the  deep  erosion  and  con- 
centration of  ores  in  the  district.^ 

*  Clwnberiin,  cii.,  p.  412.      f  Chamberlin,  Qeol.  of  Wit^  toI.  Iv.,  1882,  p.  409. 

t  "Lead  and  Zinc  Depouta  of  the  Miesissippi  Vallej,"  hjVfm.  P.  Blake, 
IVani.  Am.  IntL  Jtfin.  Eng.,  vol.  iiiL,  1804,  pp.  629-632.  (IMacuBdon  of  Jen- 
aej'a  paper.) 

j  Chamberlin,  etL,  p.  422.  ||  Chamberlio,  eiL,  pp.  432-438. 

IT  "  Lead  and  Zioc  Deposits  of  the  HiauMippi  Valley,"  hj  W.  P.  Jennej, 
Trant.  Am.  IiM.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xxiL,  1894,  pp.  208-209.  Dbcuaeion  of  Jtnaeft 
paper,  hj  Vfm.  P.  Blake,  op.  eft.,  pp.  628-629.     Chamberlin,  tip.  eii.,  pp.  427, 4S& 
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Areally  the  ores  occur  to  a  much  greater  extent  east  of  the 
MiBBissippi  river  than  west  of  it ;  that  is,  mainl;  east  of  the 
main  line  of  drainage.  As  to  horizons,  by  far  the  greater 
quantity  of  ores  which  have  yet  been  abstracted  were  found  in 
the  Galena  limestone.*  However,  considerable  quantities  of 
ores  have  been  taken  from  the  Trenton,  and  subordinate 
quantities  from  the  St  Peters  and  Lower  Magneaian.  The  ores 
occur  in  the  Galena  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  cases  where 
erosion  has  not  cut  deep  into  the  Trenton,  the  ore-deposite  are 
apt  to  he  found  near  the  overlying  Cincinnati  shale.  For  in- 
stance, in  Iowa,  where  the  shales  are  close  at  hand  as  a  contin* 
nous  formation,  Leonardf  states  that  the  ore  occurs  '<  mostly 
near  the  top  of  the  Galena  limestone,  within  the  upper  50  or 
60  feet  (15  meters  to  18  meters)."  Where  the  drainage  lines 
have  cut  through  the  Galena  into  the  Trenton  or  lower  forma- 
tions, the  ores  of  the  Galena  are  likely,  in  large  measure,  to  be 
near  the  bottom  of  the  formation,  and  considerable  bodies  may 
rest  upon  the  oil-rock  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Trenton. 

Following  Chamberlin,  I  think  it  probable  that  a  large  part 
of  the  material  of  these  ores  was  once  disseminated  through 
the  sedimentary  roclw,  and  especially  the  limestones.  My  con- 
ception of  the  probable  process  of  concentration  in  the  Galena 
limestone  is  aa  follows : 

While  in  the  Wisconsin  lead  district  the  Kiagara  limestone 
and  Cincinnati  shale  are  only  found  on  occasional  mounds,  as 
pointed  out  by  Chamberlin,!  there  is  no  question  but  that  these 
formations  once  extended  over  the  entire  district.  As  already 
noted,  the  Cincinnati  shale  is  a  very  impervious  stratum.  Un- 
til it  was  cut  through  by  the  drainage,  it  is  probable  that  effec- 
tive concentration  of  the  ores  did  not  begin.  When  it  was 
once  cut  by  erosion,  then  I  conceive  the  main  concentration 
history  of  the  ore-deposits  to  have  begun.  The  Mississippi 
river  and  areas  adjacent  were  the  places  where  the  drmnage 
was  the  lowest  However,  these  were  not  the  places  first  cut 
through  by  erosion,  for  the  diflerence  between  the  level  of 
the  Mississippi  drainage  and  the  tributaries  adjacent  is  not  so 

•  Gtel.  </  Wit.,  Tol.  IT.,  pp.  407,  467,  481. 

f  Leonard,  ciL,  pp.  43,  61. 

t  Chamberlin,  eU.,  pp.  410-412. 
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great  as  the  dip  of  the  strata  to  the  eoathweat  In  all  proba- 
bility, therefore,  the  Cincinnati  waa  firat  cut  through,  and  the 
Qalena  encroached  upon  by  erosion  north  and  east  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  district.  This  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Missiasippi  river  for  the  most  part  in  the  lead 
district  is  on  the  Trenton,  and  never  reaches  deeper  than  the 
St.  Peters ;  while  the  majority  of  the  smaller  streams  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  lead  district  have  cut  into  the  St. 
Peters,  and  the  headwaters  of  some  of  them,  notably  the  Pec- 
atonica,  Platte,  the  Grant  river,  have  cut  through  the  St  Peters 
into  the  Magnesian;  while  still  farther  to  the  northeast,  north 
of  the  divide,  occupied  by  the  Lancaster  branch  of  the  C.  &  N. 
"W".  Ry.,  the  strong  "Wisconsin  has  cut  down  to  the  Camhriari.* 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pervious  strata  overlain  by 
impervious  strata  along  the  Mississippi  river  bear  water  under 
presHure,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  artesian  wells.  The  feeding 
area  is  the  higher  ground  to  the  northeast.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  broken  brittle  Galena  limestone  was  a  formation 
which  was  capable  of  carrying  water  to  considerable  distances, 
and  in  considerable  quantities,  although  probably  not  compar- 
able in  these  respects  to  the  St.  Peters  or  Potsdam  sandstones. 
The  lead  and  zinc  district  of  Wisconsin  is  wholly  south  of  the 
divide  between  the  "Wisconsin  river  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi.  "When  the  Wisconsin  drainage  north  of  the  divide 
had  cut  through  the  Cincinnati  shale,  this  furnished  a  feed- 
ing area  to  the  Galena  limestone.  "When  later  the  Mississippi 
tributaries  south  of  the  divide  had  cut  through  the  Cincinnati 
shale  into  the  Galena,  the  waters  entering  north  of  the  divide 


As  erosion  continued,  the  area  in  which  the  Cincinnati  was 
cut  through  and  the  Galena  penetrated,  gradually  extended  to 
the  southwest  until  the  Mississippi  itself  had  cut  through  the 
Cincinnati.  During  this  time  the  water  entered  the  Galena 
limestone  at  the  higher  elevations,  that  is,  to  the  north  and 
east,  followed  along  this  formation,  and  escaped  at  some  lower 
point  toward  the  Mississippi  river.  "While  the  water  to  the 
greatest  extent  followed  the  upper  portion  of  the  Galena,  it  is 
believed  that  this  broken  formation  was  searched  to  its  deepest 

*  See  "  Atluof  'WiBcoDsin, ''  pis.  i.  and  viiL 
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part  according  to  the  laws  of  flowagc  given  pp.  809-817-  The 
places  of  escape  were  near  the  top  of  the  formation,  and,  there- 
fore, the  waters  of  the  trunk-channels  leading  to  these  places 
were  ascending. 

Ae  erosion  slowly  progressed,  the  zone  of  rising  waters  and 
escape  slowly  migrated  from  the  northeastern  part  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  district  to  the  southwestern  part  The  nature  of  the 
circulation  at  a  given  time  is  roughly  represented  by  Fig.  7,  a 
northeast-eonthwest  vertical  section.   The  sur&ce  of  the  country 


Ideal  Vertical  Section  of  the  Flow  of  Uoderground  Water  in  the  Galena  Lini«- 
•tone  of  the  Upper  MiBsissippi  Vnlley. 

is  shown  by  A,  A',  A",  in  which  A,  A'  is  the  croBB-eection  of  a 
northwestandsoatheastbelt,  where  waters  enter,  and  A"  is  in  a 
parallel  belt  to  the  southwest,  in  which  the  waters  escape.  The 
numerous  curved  lines  below  the  Cincinnati  shale  are  intended 
to  represent  the  circulation.  The  downward-moving  lateral- 
moving  waters,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  journey,  were  oxidiz- 
ing and  dissolving  waters.  When,  through  the  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  formation,  the  oxygen  had  been  exhausted  and 
the  oxidized  products  reduced,  the  waters  were  sulphuretted 
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waters,  as  explained  pp.  348-850.  The  opward-moving  waters  in 
the  trunk-channela  (A"  B')  were  precipitating  waters,  as  ex- 
plained pp.  387-838.  And  especially  the  material  was  likely  to 
he  precipitated  where  the  waters  came  in  contact  with  ahundant 
organic  material. 

Where  the  limestone  itself  contained  many  carbonaceoas 
substances,  the  material  precipitated  might  have  been  widely 
dbseminated;  bat  as  the  carbonaceoas  material  was  more  abun- 
dant in  the  clay  layers,  which,  to  some  extent  at  least,  repre- 
sented places  where  clay  openings  and  ore-deposits  now  exist, 
the  ore  material  was  still  more  largely  precipitated.  The  trans- 
fers of  ore  material  at  this  time  were,  indeed,  exceedingly 
complex,  but  because  of  a  combination  of  all  of  the  factors 
considered  in  the  general  part  of  this  paper,  the  material  was 
precipitated  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  trunk-channels  where  the 
water  was  ascending  than  anywhere  else. 

In  an  early  stage  of  the  process  the  first  concentration  by 
ascending  waters  took  place  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
district.  By  the  time  that  erosion  had  cut  through  the  Cin- 
cinnati into  the  Galena  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  district, 
and  ascending  waters  were  concentrating  ores,  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  district  might  have  been  a  feeding  area  where  waters 
were  descending,  and  a  second  concentration  taking  place. 
Therefore,  the  second  concentration  by  descending  waters  was 
going  on  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district  at  the  same 
time  that  the  first  concentration  by  ascending  waters  was  oc- 
curring to  the  southwest.  At  the  present  time  the  erosion  has 
cut  sufficiently  deep  so  that  the  second  concentration  by  down- 
ward-moving waters  baa  extended  quite  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  west  of  it.  At  the  present  time  the  condi- 
tion of  affaire,  except  the  circulation,  is  represented  by  Fig.  7 
below  the  line  B  B',  which  may  be  taken  as  the  present  surface 
of  erosion. 

This  genera]  statement  as  to  the  order  of  events  concerning 
the  district  as  a  whole  would  also  apply  to  the  local  anticlines 
and  synclines.  Other  things  being  equal,  where  there  were  an- 
ticlines there  erosion  would  first  cut  through  the  Cincinnati 
shale,  and  water  make  its  way  into  the  G-alena  formation.  Later, 
when  erosion  had  cut  deep  enough  to  expose  the  bottoms  of  the 
adjacent  synclines,  there  the  water  entering  at  the  anticlines 
arose  and  escaped,  and  a  first  concentration  occurred  in  the 
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Bjnclinal  areas.     Later,  when  erosion  had  cat  deeper,  a  second 
concentration  hy  descending  waters  occurred;   and  thus  these 
concentrations  were  localized  in  the  synclines,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Chamberlin,  they  now  occur.     In  this  connection  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  anticlines  and  ayuclinea  of  the  dis- 
trict are  very  gentle.     Therefore,  the  conditions  are  here  differ- 
ent from  those  of  a  district  where  there  are  sharp,  strongly 
pitching  folds  covered  by  impervious  strata.    (See  pp.  405-412.) 
My  conception  of  the  process  of  concentration  of  ores  in  the 
Galena  limestones  is,  therefore,  that  of  a  circulation  practically 
limited  above  by  the  Cincinnati  shale  and  largely  limited  below 
by  the  impervious  oil  shale  of  the  Trenton.     To  what  extent 
ascending  waters  from  the  St.  Peters,  Cambrian  and  pre-Cam- 
brian  rocks  under  the  pressure  of  considerable  head  were  able 
to  work  up  through  the  more  or  less  impervious  shales  of  the 
Trenton  limestone  is  uncertain.    For  the  purposes  of  this  paper 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  during  the  time  of  deposition 
of  ores  in  the  Galena  limeetones  by  ascending  waters  the  cir- 
culation was  practically  limited  by  the  Cincinnati  shale  above 
and  the  Trenton  below,  or  whether  a  contribution  of  waters 
ascended  from  greater  depths.     For  a  ^ven  point  where  the 
Cincinnati  shale  had  just  been  removed,  the  first  concentration 
occurred  by  ascending  waters,  and  later  when  the  Cincinnati 
shale  had  been  removed  farther  to  the  southwest  the  second 
concentration  by  descending  waters  took  place.     The  belt  of 
second  concentrates  by  descending  waters  slowly  migrated 
downward  as  erosion  extended  into  the  Galena.     Where  the 
denudation  has  gone  a  little  way  into  the  Galena,  the  ore-de- 
posits are  found  near  its  upper  part.     Where  denudation  has 
gone  well  down  into  the  Galena,  the  ore-deposits  are  found  near 
its  lower  part.     Where  the  lines  of  drainage  are  considerably 
below  the  Galena  the  second  concentration  and  downward  mi- 
gration of  the  ores  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  consider- 
able deposits  directly  upon  the  petroleum  oil-rock  at  the  top  of 
the  Trenton.     In  these  cases  the  materials  exploited  are  prob- 
ably the  second  concentrates  from  the  entire  Galena  formation. 
The  precipitation  of  the  lead-  and  zinc-ores  by  reactions  of 
the  oxidized  products  upon  the  remaining  sulphides,  and  by  the 
reducing  action  of  the  organic  material  contained  in  the  rock 
and  the  organic  material  coming  down  from  above,  have  already 
been  considered.    (See  pp.  360-364.)    However,  in  this  conn^o- 
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tion  it  should  be  noted  that  the  position  of  the  ores  upou  the 
oil-rock  is  probably  explained  throagh  the  redneing  action  of 
solatioDS  slowly  oozing  np  through  the  shale ;  for  the  ore  is  not 
mainly  precipitated  in  the  oil-rock,  bat  immediately  above  it 
In  this  connection  it  ia  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  the  per^ 
vioua  strata  capped  by  imperrioue  strata  in  this  re^oo  bear 
waters  under  preeeure.  Therefore,  water  would  slowly  pass 
np  throagh  the  shale,  for  no  formation  ia  absolutely  impervious. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  above  theory  of  circulation 
explains  the  formation  of  rich  deposits  near  the  top  of  the  G)a- 
lena,  as  in  Iowa,  and  these  depoeita  are  very  difficult  to  account 
for  Bolely  upon  the  theory  of  deacending  waters.  It  accounts 
equally  well  for  the  formation  of  rich  ores  in  the  middle  and 
lower  horizons  of  the  Galena  where  denudation  has  gone  far- 
ther. It  accounts  for  the  much  wider  distribntion  of  the  orea 
east  of  the  Missisaippi  river  than  weet  of  the  Miaeiaeippi  river, 
aince  the  strata  west  of  the  Miaeiasippi  river  continue  to  dip  to 
the  southwest;  and  the  drainage  west  of  the  river  has  cut  only 
for  a  littie  way  deep  enough  so  that  the  process  of  concentra- 
tion aa  above  outlined  could  occar. 

In  the  parts  of  the  Upper  Miasiasippi  valley  district  where 
erosion  has  cut  deeply  into  the  Trenton,  and  especially  where 
it  has  gone  into  the  St.  Peters,  a  similar  history  is  applicable  to 
the  Trenton  formation ;  only  the  Trenton  is  more  variable  in 
its  porosity  than  the  Galena,  and  the  deposits  may  not  have 
been  wholly  derived  from  the  Trenton  formation,  but  may  have 
received  a  subordinate  contribution  from  the  Galena  formation 
which  has  been  removed  by  erosion  in  part  or  altogether. 

In  the  application  of  the  foregoing  it  is,  of  course,  understood 
that  the  action  of  ascending  and  descending  waters  in  a  given 
fissure  ia  not  wholly  successive;  but  is  in  large  measure  si- 
multaneous. In  the  early  stages  of  the  deposition  of  an  ore- 
deposit  in  a  given  fissure,  ascending  water  would  he  likely  to 
be  the  dominant  factor ;  in  an  intermediate  stage  both  ascend- 
ing and  descending  waters  would  be  at  work;  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  process,  and  at  the  present  time,  descending  waters 
are  the  dominant,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  cases  of  many  of  the 
deposits  where  the  oil-rock  of  the  Trenton  is  near  the  surface^ 
almost  the  sole  factor. 

At  the  bottoms  of  valleys  the  waters  have  continued  to  be 
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eaeentially  ascending  instead  of  deecending  to  the  present  time. 
The  fact  of  their  present  ascenaion  Chamberlin*  notes.  Thus 
in  these  places  a  second  concentration  has  not  occurred,  and, 
therefore,  such  places  are  deficient  in  workable  ore^deposits,  as 
noted  by  Chamberlin.t     (See  p.  418.) 

The  case  of  the  lead  and  sine  district  has  been  dweh  upon, 
as  it  seemB  to  me  to  illustrate  almost  ideally  the  practical  lim- 
itations of  circulating  water  by  impervious  strata.  It  shows 
that  precisely  the  same  principles  of  ore  deposition  are  appli- 
cable when  the  limit  of  circulation  is  less  than  100  meters  deep 
that  apply  when  the  circulation  extends  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  zone  of  fracture. 

If  my  views  be  compared  with  those  of  the  aacensionists, 
^rpified  by  Jenney,  and  the  descensionists,  typified  by  Cham- 
berlin, it  will  be  seen  that  I  occupy  an  iatermediate  position. 
Upon  the  fundamental  point  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ores  are 
derived  ^m  a  deep-seated  source  or  are  derived  irom  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  I  am  inclined  to  follow  Chamberlin,  althoagh  I 
do  not  feel  certain  that  some  of  the  material  for  the  ores  were 
not  derived  from  a  deeper  source. 

The  account  given  pp.  857-364,  897-405,  in  reference  to  the 
ore-deposits  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  is  not  even  approxi- 
mately complete.  To  give  a  satisfiwitory  account  of  the  genesis 
of  the  ore-deposits  of  this  district,  would  require  a  detailed  study 
and  a  monographic  report.  Such  a  report  upon  many  phases  of 
the  problem — a  remarkable  paper — has  already  been  written 
by  Chamberlin.J  When  the  study  is  completed,  it  will  be 
possible  to  explain  not  only  the  general  order  of  mineral  succes> 
sion  vertically,  bat  the  multifarious  and  complex  distributions, 
such  as  the  cycles  of  depositions  already  mentioned. 

Pitching  Troughs  and  Arches. — Another  interesting  special  case 
of  influence  of  porosity  and  structure  is  that  where  alternately 
pervious  and  impervious  layers  are  in  a  set  of  pitching  folds.  The 
varying  porosity  may  follow  from  original  difference  in  the  por- 
osity of  the  layers,  or  it  may  result  from  the  deformation  itself. 
The  more  rijpd  strata  may  be  deformed  by  fracture,  and  the  less 

*  Chamberlin,  op.  dt.,  p.  66G. 
t  Owmberlin,  op.  dL,  p.  663. 

I  "Ore-deposit*  of  SonthwMtern  Wiacoiuin,"  by  T.  C  ChsmbeiUn,  QeoU  <^ 
WiM.,  Tol.  iv.,  1882,  pp.  365-671. 
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rigid  by  flowage.  Also,  the  convex  aides  of  the  brittle  layers 
are  likely  to  be  more  fractured,  and,  therefore,  more  poroas 
than  the  concave  sides.  This  wonld  place  the  more  porous 
parte  of  a  stratum  in  contact  with  the  confining  impervious 
stratum  below  at  the  synclines  and  above  at  the  antaclines. 
Furthermore,  where  the  strata  are  closely  folded,  unless  there 
is  very  great  distortion  of  the  strata,  openings  will  form 
between  the  layers  at  the  synclines  and  anticlines,  thas  furnish- 
ing trunk-channels. 

Any  combinations  of  porous  layers  with  impervious  layers  in 
folds  are  likely  to  give  trunk-channels  for  underground  water 
at  the  troughs  above  impervious  strata,  and  at  the  crests  below 
impervious  strata.  "When  descending  waters  come  into  contact 
with  an  impervious  stratum,  they  are  deflected  toward  the  syn- 
clines, and  there  finding  the  trunk-channels,  they  follow  the 
troughs  downward  along  the  pitch.  When  ascending  waters 
come  into  contact  with  an  impervious  stratum,  they  are  deflected 
toward  the  anticlines,  and  there  finding  the  trunk-chantiels,  fol- 
low the  arches  upward  along  the  pitch.  Therefore,  ore-deposits 
produced  by  descending  waters  are  often  found  in  pitching 
troughs  underlain  by  relatively  impervious  strata;  and  ore-de- 
posits produced  by  ascending  waters  are  rather  frequently  found 
in  pitching  arches  overlain  by  impervious  strata. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ores  furnish  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  concentration  of  ores  by  descending  waters  in  pitching 
troughs  which  are  on  impervious  basements.  Since  these  ore- 
deposits,  which  fiiUy  illustrate  the  principles  of  concentration 
of  ores  by  descending  water  in  pitching  impervious  troagbs, 
are  fully  discussed  elsewhere,  ores  of  this  class  will  not  be  here 
further  considered. 

A  case  in  which  ore  is  probably  deposited  by  ascending 
waters  in  arches,  because  there  concentrated  by  impervious  roofe, 
is  furnished  by  the  Bendigo  gold-district  of  Australia.*  The 
typical  position  for  the  gold  in  the  district,  according  to  Rickard, 
is  immediately  below  a  slate,  on  top  of  a  sandstone.  The  slate  is 
the  impervious  stratum  and  the  sandstone  the  pervious  stratum. 
The  ores  are,  presumably,  in  part,  in  the  openings  between  the 


"The  Bendigo  Gold-Field,"  b/T.  A.  Bickud,  3VaM.,  xx.,  189^  iip- 46ft 
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layers  made  by  folding.*  (Fig.  8.)  Moreover,  in  this  district 
there  are  a  large  number  of  alternationa  of  pervious  and  imper- 
vious Btrata,  as  a  result  of  which  a  number  of  concentrations  have 
occurred  one  above  the  other.  While  Rickard  does  not  speci- 
Kcally  speak  of  the  pitch  of  the  anticlines,  the  longitudinal 
sections  show  that  they  do  have  a  marked  pitch.  Rickard's 
explanation  of  the  location  of  the  oresf  is  that  the  apices  of  the 
anticlines  would  furnish  more  open  passages  than  the  aynclines, 
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The  ConoentntioD  of  Ore  \j  Ascendiug  WUer  at  a.  Crest  beloir  an  Imperrious 

Stratum.     After  lUckud  (TVont.,  zx.,  467,  Fig.  2). 

but  why  at  a  given  level  this  would  be  so  does  not  appear. 
This  explanation  may  possibly  be  to  some  extent  applicable,  bat 
the  pitching  arches  concentrating  the  ascending  solutions  below 
impervious  strata  are  believed  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  local- 
ization of  the  gold. 

Another  excellent  illustration  of  ore-solutions  concentrated 
by  an  impervious  roof  ia  furnished  by  the  Mercur  district,  Utah, 
described  by  Spurr,J  where  two  ore-bearing  beds,  one  called 
the  silver  ledge  and  the  other  called  the  gold  ledge,  about  100 

•  Bickard,  toe  eil.,  Fig.  2,  p.  487.  See  bIm  Fig.  12,  p.  481 ;  Fig  13,  p.  483 ; 
F5g.  37,  p.  489 ;  and  Fig.  38,  p.  501. 

t  "Tbe  Origin  of  the  Oold-Bearing  Quartz  of  the  Bendigo  Beeta,"  bj  T.  A. 
Bidcard,  IVont ,  xiiL,  p.  31B. 

}  "Sconomic  Geology  of  the  Hercur  Mining  District,  Utah,"  hy  J.  K  Sporr, 
I6lh  Ann.  BepL  U.  S.  Gtoi.  Sum.,  pt  ii.,  1SQ4-95,  pp.  365-7,  30!},  SW-101,  440, 
464;  Mealw>PLixu7.,Figi.  44  aod  46,  and  Fl.  xxY.,p.  860. 
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feet  apart,  occur  in  a  limeetone  below  seams  or  beds  of  shale-like 
material,  which,  however,  is  very  much  altered  porphyry.  The 
ores  are  especially  localized  where  fissures  reach  these  heds, 
and  thus  displace  them,  and  in  some  cases  form  local  arches, 
althoagh  Sporr  does  not  mention  this  latter  fact  Moreover, 
the  eatire  ore  district  is  located  upon  a  general  anticline, 
furnishing  a  general  pitching  arch. 

Another  exceedingly  interesting  illustration  of  the  depo- 
sition of  ores  below  an  impervious  stratum  in  pitching  arches 
is  that  furnished  by  the  Enterprise  mine  of  Rico,  Colorado,  de- 
scribed by  Rickard  in  a  paper  already  cited.*  In  this  district 
above  the  ore-bodies  is  an  impervious  shale  which  is  not  broken 
at  all,  or  very  rarely,  by  the  fissures.  The  ore  occurs  in  two 
places,  (1)  in  nearly  vertical  fieaurcs  extending  indefinitely  down- 
ward below  the  shale,  hut  not  upward  into  it.  The  verticals 
are  cut  by  cross-fissures,  and  where  the  intersections  occur  the 
fissures  are  likely  to  be  unnaually  rich.  (See  pp.  840-348.)  (2) 
The  larger  masses  of  ore  are  found  in  crushed  or  fractured  lime- 
stone below  the  black  shale  and  above  the  fissures.  More- 
over, these  bodies  are  narrow  laterally,  and  are  parallel  to  the 
strike  of  the  verticals  and  also  of  the  cross-veins.  Figs.  9  and 
10  show  that  they  occur  below  anticlinal  fiexures  of  the  shale 
made  by  the  deformation  resulting  in  the  faulting  in  the  more 
brittle  rocks  below,  Rickard  regards  the  deposits  as  the  resnlt 
of  ascending  waters,  since  the  fissures  continue  downward  but 
do  not  extend  upward  into  the  shale.  It  is  believed  that  when 
the  Enterprise  deposit  is  further  studied  it  will  be  found  that 
the  flexures  of  the  abate  furnishing  the  anticlinal  archea  have 
a  pitch  (and  indeed  this  is  indicated  by  Fig,  10),  and  that  the 
waters  issuing  from  the  verticals  and  the  croBS-flssures  followed 
these  arches  upward  until  the  pitch  somewhere  brought  thera 
to  the  surface,  at  which  places  the  waters  escaped  as  springs ;  for 
the  waters  of  the  ascending  circulation  must  have  somewhere 
escaped,  and  that  they  could  not  do  through  the  impervious 
shale. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  suggested  that  where  ore-deposits 
occur  in  connection  with  pitching  anticlines  and  synclines,  that 
their  positions  furnish  a  criterion  by  which  it  may  be  decided 
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whether  their  first  concentratioii  was  accompliBhed  bj  ascend- 
ing or  by  descending  waters.  "Wtere  the  ores  occur  in  pitching 
arches  boanded  above  by  impervious  strata,  the  presumption  is 
that  they  were  concentrated  by  ascending  waters ;  where  the 
ore-depoaits  occur  in  pitching  tronghs  bottomed  by  impervious 
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iluMae  No.  a.  Vitn  ar  the  ooHTkOT 
Ure  below  &  Gentle  Arch  of  ImpeirionB  Shale,  where  the  Feeding  finan  Com- 
ing from  Below  EdiIb  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Impervious  Lajer.     After  BJck&rd 
(IVt«».,xxTi.,961,Rg.  86). 

strata,  the  inference  is  thatthey  were  concentrated  by  descend- 
ing waters;  for,  as  already  explained,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
waters  can  be  converged  at  such  positions  by  moving  in  the  re- 
verse directions.  Of  course,  this  criterion  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
applied,  for  independently  of  the  impervious  strata,  openings 
wUch  so  frequently  occur  on  anticlines  and  ayncliaee  might 
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furnish  trunk-channela  which  could  he  taken  advantage  of  by 
aacending  or  descending  waters.     Thus  in  the  Bendigo  gold 
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dislrict  of  Aastralia,  while  the  more  important  ore-deposits  are 
in  anticlines,  occasionally  an  ore-deposit  is  fonnd  on  a  sjncline.* 

*  "The  Beodigo  Oold-Field,"  b^  T.  A.  Bickud.    ZVmm.,  zx.,  1892,  p.  4S4. 
See  Fig.  6,  p.  476. 
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If  the  above  criterion  be  applied  to  the  Leadrille  ore-depoBitB, 
the  concluBion  would  be  that  the  sulphides  of  Leadville  were 
deposited  by  aBcendiog  waters,  since  they  mainly  occur  on  an- 
ticlines or  anticlinoria  below  a  relatively  impervious  porphyry 
and  in  a  much-broken  limestone,  mainly  the  blue  limestone.* 
The  plates  of  the  Emmons  atlas  show  that  the  ore  more  largely 
occurs  on  anticlines  aad  on  the  flanks  of  the  folds  than  in  syn- 
clines,  although  some  subordinate  synclines  on  anticlinoria  con- 
tain ore-bodies.  When  deposited  as  sulphides  the  ores  were 
probably  somewhat  more  uniformly  distributed  than  at  present 
along  the  base  of  the  porphyries.  Later,  when  the  second  con- 
centration occurred  by  downward-moving  waters,  the  material 
which  in  many  places  was  on  denuded  anticlines  was  in  part 
carried  down  the  limbs  of  the  folds  under  the  porphyry  into  the 
limestone.  At  this  time  doubtless,  also,  the  limestone  would 
be  largely  dissolved  and  the  materials  would  be  carried  not 
only  down  along  the  dip  but  across  the  beds,  thus  producing 
the  very  great  irregularities  which  are  characteristic  of  the  bot- 
toms of  these  deposits.  If  the  above  explanation  be  correct, 
the  Leadville  ores  would  present  another  case  in  which  both 
the  ascensionistB  and  deBceuaioniata  have  had  a  part  of  the 
truth,  t 

In  this  connection  it  may  he  suggested  that  the  positions  of 
the  ores  in  reference  to  the  limestone  and  porphyry  in  the 
Leadville  district  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  of  the  ores  in 
)he  Mercur  district  in  reference  to  almost  identical  formations. 
The  forms  of  the  deposits,  their  irregular  under-surface  in  the 
limestone,  and  the  regular  surface  at  the  porphyry  are  all  iden- 
tical. Both  Emmons  and  Span-  agree  that  the  ore  in  the  Mer- 
cur district  was  deposited  as  sulphides  by  ascending  waters. 
If  this  be  true,  the  same  explanation  is  probably  applicable  to 
the  Leadville  district. 

A  pervious  layer  or  other  opening  furnishing  a  trunk- 
channel  for  circulating  waters  may  be  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  impervious  strata.  In  this  case  the  ore-deposit  may  be  pro- 
duced by  ascending  or  descending  waters.    But  where  the  strata 

*  "  Geology  and  Mining  IndoEtrj  of  Leadville,"  bj  B.  F.  Eminoiu,  Man,  U.  S. 
Gtel.  Sum,  No.  12, 1886,  chsp.  tL,  pp.  539-^*84. 

t  "Qeologj  and  On-Depoeita  of  Iron  Hill,  CoL,"  bj  A.  A.  Blow,  IVom;, 
xviii.,  18W,  180. 
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are  folded  into  pitching  anticlines  and  synclines,  the  positions 
of  the  ores  with  reference  to  the  folds  wonld  determine  whether 
the  precipitating  waters  were  ascending  or  descending.  An 
excellent  illustration  of  ore-deposits  at  the  openings  of  anfjclinea 
between  relatively  impervious  strata,  presumably  formed  by 
ascending  waters,  are  the  gold-bearing  quartz-ores  in  the  slates 
and  quartzites  of  Nova  Scotia,  described  by  Faribault,*  Here 
there  are  a  great  many  parallel  deposits  directly  at  the  anti- 
clines or  on  some  parta  of  the  anticlinal  folds,  the  deposits 
being  separated  by  layers  of  relatively  impervious  slate.  Fur- 
thermore, the  largest  depoeita  are  located  on  the  great  pitching 
anticlines  rather  than  the  subordinate  ones. 

Porous  pitching  troughs  below  an  impervioue  stratum  or 
above  an  impervious  stratum  or  between  impervious  strata  may 
have  a  different  origin  from  those  mentioned.  Very  frequently 
such  troughs  are  produced  in  part  or  in  whole  by  intrusive 
igneous  rocks.  For  instance,  if  sedimentary  strata  have  a 
monoclinal  dip  and  a  dike  cuts  across  the  strata,  a  pitching 
trough  may  be  produced,  aa,  for  instance,  in  the  Penokee 
district,  t  An  intruded  igneous  rock  may  follow  the  contact 
between  folded  strata,  and  thus  furnish  a  trough  or  arch 
bounded  by  an  impervious  formation.  Various  other  ways 
will  immediately  occur  to  one  in  which  pitching  troughs  or 
arches  with  impervious  basements  or  roofs  or  both,  may  be 
produced.  It  matters  not  how  the  trough  or  arch  be  produced, 
provided  a  porous  stratum  or  an  opening  between  the  layers 
furnish  a  trunk-channel,  such  a  trough  or  arch  will  be  favoi^ 
able  for  the  concentration  of  ores.  Of  course,  other  favorable 
conditions  must  co-operate  with  these  in  order  to  produce  an 
ore-deposit. 

Combinations  of  pervious  and  impervious  strata,  united  with 
joints,  faults  and  other  structures  which  affect  some  impervious 
strata  and  do  not  others,  may  furnish  extraordinarily  complex 
sets  of  conditions  which  I  am  not  able  to  diacues  in  a  general 
way ;  hut  such  will  undoubtedly  yield  interesting  results  when 
studied  in  special  cases. 

*  "  The  Gold  Measures  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Deep  Milling,"  bj  E.  B.  F&ri- 
bault,  Paper  read  before  the  CsQadian' Mining  Institu[«,  March,  1899.  Pob- 
lished  bj  the  Mining  Assoc,  of  Nora  Scotia,  1S99.     Pp.  11,  with  platoa. 

t  "The  Penokw-Gogebic  Iron-Bearing  Series  of  Michigan  and  Witooimut," 
bj  B.  D.  Irving  and  C  B.  Van  Hue,  ifon.  U.  S.  Otoi.  Sun.,  No.  19, 1892. 
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Pre-Existiiig  C/uinnets  and  Replacements. — When  it  ifl  under- 
stood that  ore-depo8it«  ordinarily  form  in  trunk-channels,  the 
question  as  to  whether  ores  are  deposited  in  pre-existing  open- 
ings or  are  replacements  is  easily  answered,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition. It  has  been  shown  that  solutions  cannot  be  appealed  to 
to  explain  the  original  formation  of  channels  (see  p.  296.)  The 
existence  of  channels  for  underground  circulation  must  be 
explained  by  the  original  etractures  of  rocke,  or  by  the  effects 
of  deformatioD,  as  already  indicated.  It  therefore  follows 
that  ore-depofiite  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  deposited  in 
pre-existing  openings.  However,  the  conditions  for  vigorous 
circnIatioD  are  also  those  for  reactions  upon  the  wall-rocks. 
It  has  been  fully  expluned  that  solution  and  deposition  are 
commonly  simultaneous  processes.  Wherever  there  is  a  trunk- 
channel  it  is  certain  that  the  walls  of  the  openings  will  to  some 
extent  be  dissolved,  and  at  the  same  time  or  subsequently 
metalliferous  minerals  be  precipitated.  Indeed,  either  enlarge- 
ment by  solution  and  subsequent  precipitation  of  ore  or  syn- 
chronous solution  and  precipitation  by  which  the  wall-rocks  are 
replaced  in  various  degrees  molecnle  by  molecnle  by  the  ore, 
or  both  together,  are  almost  universal  phenomena. 

I  therefore  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  ore-deposits,  if  not  all, 
are  partly  deposited  in  pre-existing  openings  and  are  parily  replaee- 
menta  of  the  wall-rocks.  However,  in  some  cases  the  filling  of  the 
pre-existing  cavities  is  the  more  important  or  even  dominant 
process,  and  in  other  cases  substitution  for  the  wall-rocks  is  the 
more  important  or  dominant  process. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  main  masses  of  ore-deposits 
are  more  likely  to  be  in  pre-existing  cavities  in  refractory  rocks, 
such  as  quartzite,  granite  and  porphyry ;  and  ore-deposits  which 
are  largely  replacements  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  easily  sol- 
uble rocks,  such  as  limestone.  The  gold-qnartz  veins  of  Cali- 
fornia give  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  deposition  of  ores 
in  pre-existing  cavities  in  refractory  rocks,  such  as  siliceous 
argillite,  diabase,  diorite  and  granodiorite.*  This  instance  is 
all  the  more  interesting  since  the  wall-rock  itself  is  greatly 
modified,  and  has  lost  and  gained  various  elements.  Ore-de- 
posits which  are  largely  replacements  are  well  illustrated  by  the 

•  lindgrtn  at.,  pp.  172-267,  269,  261 ;  also  pp.  14^167. 
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silver-lead  deposits  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  and  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado, and  by  the  gold  deposits  of  the  Judith  mounttuns,  Mon- 
tana. ^ 

Iteplacementfl  are  likely  to  be  important  also  in  proportion 
as  the  trunk-channels  are  complex  rather  than  simple.  This 
follows  from  the  law  of  mass  acdon.  In  proportion  as  s  trunk- 
channel  is  complex,  the  sur&ce  of  action  upon  the  wall-rock  for 
a  given  quantity  of  solution  is  large.  Aa  conepicnous  examples 
where  there  are  large  surfaces  of  action  may  be  mentioned 
sandstones  and  conglomerates,  and  the  reibuugs-breccias  or 
crushed  rocks  along  fault  zones.  Where  the  trunk-channelB 
are  very  complex,  the  rocks  even  if  refractory  may  be  replaced 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  metalliferous  ores.  A  conspio- 
none  instance  of  this  in  a  sedimentary  rock  is  that  of  the  copper 
conglomerate  deposits  of  Lake  Superior,  where  many  gr^ns, 
pebbles  and  boulders  of  porphyry  are  partly  or  wholly  replaced 
by  metallic  copper.  In  some  places  the  metallic  copper  occurs 
as  partial  or  complete  skulls  surrounding  the  boulders  of  por- 
phyry; in  other  places  these  skulls  are  thicker,  and  in  etill 
other  places  the  entire  masses  of  the  boulders,  as  described  by 
Purapelly,t  are  fully  replaced  by  the  metallic  copper.  While 
the  conglomerate  deposits  of  Lake  Superior  are  in  part  re- 
placements, they  also  are  in  large  part,  fillings  of  pre-existing 
cavities  between  the  clastic  particles.  An  excellent  example 
of  replacement  in  igneous  rocks  where  there  is  complex  dis- 
tributive  faulting  and  thus  a  large  surface  of  cootact  for  sub- 
stitution, is  furnished  by  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  in  which 
according  to  Penrose,!  ore  mainly  occurs  replacing  and  blend- 
ing into  various  igneous  rocks. 

In  case  of  substitution  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  may  be 
continuously  replaced.     This  is  particularly  likely  to  occur 

*  " Silvei^Lead  Deposits  of  Eareka,  Nevada,"  bj  J.  S.  Cnitia,  Hon.  V.  & 
Gtal.  San:,  Ho.  7,  pp.  98-99.  "  Qeotogj  and  Mioing  Industrr  of  Leadville," 
by  S.  F.  Emmona,  Mon.  U-  S.  Oeol  Surv.,  No.  12,  pp.  fi56,  569.  "  OeologJ  <^ 
Hiaeral  Besources  of  the  Judith  Mountains  of  Montana,"  hj  W.  H.  Weed  and 
L  V.  Piraoon.  ISrA  ^nn.  J2«pr.  U.S.  Oeo/.  Surr.,  pt.  iii.,  1896-97.  pp.  594,  S98. 

t  "Copper  Dirtrict,"  by  B.  Pumpelly,  OtoL  of  Midi.,  toL  1.,  for  1869-1873, 
pp.  37-38.  "  Paragenesie  and  Derivation  of  Copper,"  by  R.  Pumpelly,  Am.  Aw. 
&i.,TliiT<l  Seri«8,  vol.ii.,  1371,  p.  351. 

;  "  The  Mining  Geology  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,"  by  R.  A.  F.  PenioM, 
Jr.,  16/A  Ann.  BxpL  U.  S.  Oioi.  Sun.,   pL  U.,  pp.  140-141, 144-146, 161-lOi. 
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where  the  rock  Ib  uniform  ia  Btractare  and  compositioii,  as 
limestone  or  dolomite.  Where,  however,  the  rock  is  of  com- 
plex compoBition  such  as  granite  or  porphyry;  ot  where  there 
are  different  kinds  of  rock  present,  as,  for  instance,  diorite  and 
granite,  the  replacement  will  usually  be  largely  selective.  This 
selective  replacement  may  apply  to  the  mass  of  the  wall-rock, 
to  the  individual  fragments  of  it,  to  clastic  fragments  of  sand- 
stones or  conglomerate,  to  the  different  constituent  minerals  in 
a  single  fragment.  The  particular  minerals  or  masses  which 
are  most  soluble  in  the  solutions  present  will  be  most  rapidly 
dissolved. 

Where  the  wall-rock  varies  greatly  in  the  solubility  of  its 
minerals,  the  selective  replacement  of  the  country-rock  may  ex- 
tend for  some  distance  from  the  central  deposits.  The  readily- 
soluble  minerals  are  dissolved,  and  in  place  of  them  there  are 
precipitated  the  metalliferous  minerals.  This  process  is  ordi- 
narily called  impregnation.  Selective  replacement  of  this  kind 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  Butte,  Montana,  granite,  in  which 
"  the  basic  constituents  of  the  granite  are  naturally  attacked 
first,  then  the  feldspars,  and  finally  the  quartz  itself  may  be 
removed,  so  that  in  some  parts  there  are  found  large  masses, 
composed  entirely  of  metallic  minerals,"* 

In  the  variable  solubility  of  the  eountry-rock  lies  the  partial 
explanation  in  regions  of  heterogeneous  rocks  of  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  main  masses  of  the  ore-deposit  in  the  more 
soluble  rock.  For  instance,  where  limestone  and  sandstone, 
limestone  and  quartzite,  limestone  and  diorite,  limestone  and 
trachyte,  limestone  and  porphyry,  limestone  and  granite,  or 
limestone  with  almost  any  other  rock  occur  in  intimate  asso- 
ciation and  ore-deposits  are  found,  the  ore  is  likely  to  be  largely 
in  the  limestone.f  The  partial  explanation  of  this  relation  is 
undoubtedly  the  more  ready  solubility  of  the  limestones.  How- 
ever, other  factors  enter  into  the  matter.  It  has  already  been 
explained  that  the  country-rock  may  furnish  solutions  which 

*  "Notea  on  the  tieologj  ot  Butte,  Montana,"  hy  8.  F.  Emmons,  Thmi.,  xtL, 
1888,  57. 

t  "  The  Copper  Ores  of  the  Southwest,"  by  Arthur  F.  Wendt,  Traiu.,  it.,  26- 
77.  "  Silver- Lead  Depoails  of  Eureka,  Mevada,"  bjr  Joe.  Story  Curtis,  Jlfoo. 
U.  S.  OeoL  Sun.,  No.  7.  "  Geology  and  MiuiDg  Indoatry  of  Leftdville,"  by  S. 
F.  Emmons,  Mon.  V.  S.  OeoL  Swv.,  No.  12,  p.  640. 
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react  upon  the  mineral-bearitig  eolutioDS,  and  thaa  cause  pre- 
cipitation (see  pp.  817-319).  ,  Farthermore,where  limestone  and 
stronger  rocks  are  deformed  together,  the  limestone,  having 
less  Btrength,  is  more  likely  to  be  crushed  and  broken  in  a  com- 
plex  manner  and  thus  Jumish  trunk-channels  for  circulation. 

In  conclusion,  I  insist  that  ore-deposits  form  where  there 
existed  original  trunk-channels  of  circulation.  These  tnink- 
channels  maj  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  solution.  This, 
indeed,  is  the  general  tendency  above  the  level  of  groundwater, 
but  the  general  tendency  below  the  level  of  groundwater  ia 
to  cement  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  openings  (see  p.  829). 
Ore-deposits  formed  along  trunk-channelB  will  commonly,  if 
not  universally,  be  to  some  extent  in  pre-existing  openings  and 
to  some  extent  as  a  substitutioa  for  the  wall-rock.  Where  the 
trunk-channels  are  simple  and  the  rocks  are  refractory  the  ore- 
deposits  to  a  large  extent  are  likely  to  be  in  pre-existing  open- 
ings. Where  the  trunk-channels  are  complex  and  the  rocks 
soluble  the  ore-deposits  to  a  large  extent  are  likely  to  be  re- 
placements. 

Character  of  the  Topoffrapkt/. 

Effect  of  the  Vertical  Mement. — Where  the  topography  is 
marked  the  underground  circulation  is  likely  to  penetrate 
much  deeper  than  in  regions  where  the  varistioDS  in  topog- 
raphy are  slight 

In  mountMuous  and  elevated  plateau  regions  the  litbosphera 
is  likely  to  have  more  numerous,  larger,  and  deeper  openings 
than  in  low-lying  areas.  Elevated  areas  are  those  of  compara- 
tively recent  orogenic  or  epeirogenic  movement.  Therefore 
they  are  regions  in  which  the  rocks  have  recently  been  de- 
formed and  fractured,  and  hence  the  processes  of  cementation 
would  have  been  less  likely  to  have  closed  the  openings.  In 
re^ons  of  very  steep  topography  the  tendency  for  the  material 
to  glide  down  tiie  slope  under  the  stress  of  gravity  also  tends 
to  widen  openings  which  have  been  once  formed.  8uch  move- 
ments are  known  to  be  effective  to  the  depth  of  hundreds  of 
meters.  It  is  hence  clear  that  elevated  and  rough  regions  are 
those  in  which  the  underground  circulation  is  likely  to  find 
large,  numerous,  and  deep  openings. . 

Furthermore,  elevated  and  mountunous  regions  are  those  in 
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which  the  undergroand  water  has  the  greatest  difference  in 
head,  and  this  is  favorable  to  deep  circulation. 

Thas,  in  moantainouH  regions,  like  the  Cordilleras,  it  would 
be  expected  that  the  underground  circulation  both  ascending 
and  descending  would  be  effective  to  greater  depths  upon  the 
average,  than  in  re^ons  of  gentle  topography  like  that  of  the 
lead  and  zinc  district  of  southwestern  WisconBin  (see  Fig,  7,  p. 
401),  where  it  ie  perhaps  probable  that  the  scope  of  the  effective 
circulation,  ascending  and  deseending,  is  confined  to  a  vertical 
distance  of  500  meters  or  less. 

Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  descriptions  of  minee  do  not 
say  anything  as  to  the  level  of  groundwater.  In  the  San  Juan 
district  of  Colorado,  which  is  a  region  of  very  rugged  topog- 
raphy, Porington  states*  that  the  level  of  groundwater  is  far 
below  the  surface,  and  that  oxidizing  effects  are  produced  at 
a  depth  of  800  meters  or  more,  thus  confirming  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  zone  of  descending  water  is  increased  by  rugged 
topography,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  zone  of 
efiective  ascending  circulation  is  equally  increased. 

JEffeet  of  the  Horizontal  Element. — The  horizontal  position  of 
an  ore-deposit  with  reference  to  topography  often  has  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  itB  richness  and  magnitude.  If  the 
correct  theory  of  circulation  of  underground  waters  and  the 
deposition  of  ores  has  been  given,  certun  corollaries  follow  from 
this  theory  with  reference  to  this  point 

(1)  Commonly  ores  deposited  by  ascending  waters  would  be 
formed  below  the  valleys,  or  at  least  below  the  lower  parts  of 
the  slopes ;  for  these  are  the  places  where  waters  are  ascending 
in  the  trunk-channels.  (2)  Commonly  ores  deposited  by  de- 
scending waters  would  be  formed  below  the  crests  ot  below  the 
upper  slopes  of  elevations ;  for  these  are  the  places  where  water 
would  be  descending.  Probably  the  upper  slopes  would  be  more 
favorable  places  than  the  crests ;  for  at  an  annular  belt  upon  the 
upper  slope  of  an  elevation  the  quantity  of  descending  waters 
would  be  greater  than  at  the  create.  (3)  Commonly  ores  which 
receive  a  first  concentration  by  ascending  waters  and  a  second 
concentration  by  descending  waters  would  be  on  the  slopes, 

*  "  Freliminaiy  Report  od  the  Mining  Industries  of  the  Telluride  Quadrangle, 
Colorado,"  b7  C  W.  PnriiigtoD,  lithAnn.  RepL  U.  S.  Qeot.  Surv.,  pt  iii.,  1896- 
97.  pp.  826-827. 
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probably  in  many  inBtancea  nearer  the  valleys  than  the  creets. 
At  each  places  the  meteoric  waters  falling  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions would  have  sufficient  head  to  deeply  search  the  zone  of 
fracture  for  ores.  Therefore,  the  ascending  circulation  in  trunk- 
channels  would  be  strong.  Furthermore,  at  such  places  the  level 
of  groundwater  would  be  a  considerable  distance  below  the  sur- 
face, and  abundant  descending  waters  would  be  concentrated 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  openings.  (See  fig.  6,  p.  336.)  The 
downward  migration  of  the  belt  of  weathering  would  iurnish 
the  final  favorable  condition  for  the  sccumulatioa  of  a  large 
amount  of  second  concentrates  by  descending  waters. 

Admirable  illustrations  of  ore-depoeit«  corresponding  to  the 
second  of  the  corroUariee  are  furnished  by  the  iron-ore-deposita 
of  the  Lake  Superior  re^on.  These  are  the  products  of  de- 
scending waters,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  ore-deposits  are 
found  near  the  tops  of  hills  or  upon  the  upper  slopes. 

Ad  excellent  illustration  of  the  third  corrollary  is  furnished 
by  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley. 
Chamherlin*  notes  that  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wisconsin  part  of 
the  district  the  waters  generally  ascend  to  the  surface ;  therefore, 
at  such  places  only  a  first  concentration  would  be  expected,  and 
it  is  the  general  impression  among  miners  that  a  lode  makes 
better  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  "  than  at  the  summit  or  at  the  foot 
of  a  hilL"t  Furthermore,  it  is  held  by  the  miners  that  the 
lodes  which  run  parallel  to  a  contour  of  a  hill  "  like  an  eave- 
trough,"  are  more  likely  to  be  rich  than  those  which  run  toward 
the  summit  of  the  hill.J  Both  of  these  practical  conclusions 
of  the  miners  are  fnlly  explwned  by  the  theory  of  a  first 
concentration  by  ascending  waters,  and  a  second  concentration 
by  descending  waters  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
topography. 

The  above  conclusions  concerning  the  relations  of  ore-de- 
posits and  topography  are  only  perfectly  apphcable  in  re^ons 
in  which  the  drainage  lines  have  been  reasonably  stable.  The 
Lake  Superior  region  and  the  lead  and  zinc  district  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  valley  are  regions  of  stable  topography.  The 
main  drainage  lines  have  probably  not  been  greatly  modified 

*  Chamberlin,  eti.,  p.  606. 
t  ChsmberliD,  eit,  p.  663. 
t  Chamberlin,  cil.,  p.  563. 
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since  they  were  eBtablished  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period 
of  base  levelling.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
district;  but  in  the  Lake  Superior  re^on  the  drainage  lines 
have  been  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  glacial  invaaions. 

In  regions  in  which  there  have  been  recent  important  changes 
in  the  positions  of  the  drunage  lines  and  elevations,  the  gen- 
eralizations are  only  partly  applicable.  It  is  well  known,  in 
consequence  of  the  varjing  hardness  of  rocks,  in  consequence 
of  their  structure,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  strength  of 
streams  and  unequal  declivity,  that  drainage  lines  are  almost 
constantly  shifting,  and  in  many  regions  somewhat  rapidly. 
Consequent  on  this  shifting,  many  ore-deposits  which,  when 
below  valleys,  received  a  first  concentration  by  ascending 
waters,  are  now  well  up  on  slopes  or  even  at  crests.  A  change 
of  this  kind  would  be  especially  favorable  to  the  development 
of  ore-deposits  which  are  due  to  two  concentrations,  the  first 
by  ascending  and  the  second  by  descending  waters.  In  an 
early  stage  of  the  history  of  a  deposit  it  would  be  in  the  most 
favorable  place  to  receive  a  first  contribution  of  ore.  Later, 
when,  as  a  consequence  of  a  topographic  change,  it  was  on 
higher  ground,  it  would  then  be  in  a  favorable  place  for  the 
work  of  descending  waters.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  prove, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  many  ore-deposits  have  had  this  very 
favorable  history. 

Many  other  ways  could  be  suggested  in  which  changing 
topography  would  be  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  further  con- 
centration of  ores.  However,  I  shall  not  attempt  this,  bat 
suggest  that  geologists  in  various  regions  study  the  ores  in 
connection  with  the  topographic  development  of  the  region. 
Such  studies  will  furnish  facts  upon  which  safe  generalizations 
may  be  made. 

Physical  Revolulima. 

The  genesis  of  many  ore-deposits  is  undoubtedly  further 
complicated  by  physical  revolutions  of  various  kinds.  After 
an  ore-deposit  has  partly  formed,  either  by  ascending  or  de- 
scending waters  or  both,  the  region  may  go  through  a  physical 
revolution,  and  after  the  revolution  the  concentration  of  the 
ores  may  again  be  taken  up  by  Nature's  processes. 

After  an  ore-deposit  has  been  formed  the  country  may  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea  either  by  denudation  or  sub- 
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aidence;  there  be  deeply  buried  under  sedimentarj  rocks; 
may  be  again  uplifted,  and  undergo  a  eecond  cycle  of  reactions 
which  affect  the  nature  of  the  ore-deposits.  An  ore-depoait 
partly  formed  may  be  buried  deep  under  volcanic  rocks.  This 
undoubtedly  has  occurred  on  a  great  Bcale  through  the  great 
period  of  Tertiary  vuleaniem  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  West. 
The  ore-deposita  there  buried  are  placed  in  a  new  environment, 
and  are  undergoing  a  second  cycle  of  concentration  or  deple- 
tion. When  in  the  future  denudation  shall  have  stripped  off 
these  volcanics,  these  ore-deposita  will  be  at  the  surface.  This 
may  not  occur  while  man  occupies  the  earth,  but  doubtless 
similar  things  have  occurred  with  reference  to  extensive  areas 
where  mines  are  now  being  worked.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  fissures  once  form,  these  are  places  of  weakness,  and  that 
movement  has  agiun  and  again  recurred  along  the  old  planes. 
Thus,  where  the  conditions  once  become  favorable  for  ore-con- 
centration they  may  recur  in  the  same  places  through  various 
revolutions.*  Physical  changes  of  various  other  kinds  may  take 
place.  Each  of  the  complex  changes  in  physical  history  will 
produce  its  effect  upon  an  ore-deposit. 

Qeneral. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  an  ore-deposit  may  not 
represent  the  work  of  a  single  period  of  ascending  waters,  but 
may  include  several  alternating  periods  of  ascension  and  descen- 
sion,  and  in  this  way  irregularities  in  certain  of  the  ore-deporits 
in  very  ancient  rocks  may  be  expl^ned.  However,  it  appears 
probable  in  many  cases  that  the  main  work  of  ore  deposition 
has  been  the  result  of  a  single  concentration  by  ascending 
waters  and  a  single  concentration  by  descending  waters. 

Any  of  the  special  and  local  factors  above  discussed  and 
others  may  in  an  individaal  case  be  so  conspicuous  as  to  ap- 
pear to  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  formation  of  an  ore-deposit. 
One  might  say  that  the  existence  of  a  given  trough  was  the 
cause  of  the  production  of  an  ore-deposit.  The  truer  state- 
ment would  be  that  the  factor  under  consideration  is  one 
essential  factor  among  many.  The  porosity  of  a  formation, 
the  existence  of  a  pitching  trough,  fiivorable  topography,  the 
presence  of  igneous  rocks  furnishing  heat  to  make  the  waters 
active,  and  many  other  special  factors,  may,  in  a  given  case,  all 
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be  eaaential  iactora,  without  the  help  of  any  one  of  which  an 
ore-depoeit  would  not  have  been  produced.  But  no  combina- 
tion of  these  special  factors  will  form  an  ore-body,  if  a  source 
of  the  metal  ia  not  available  upop  which  the  underground 
waters  may  act.  In  short,  each  case  of  the  formatioD  of  an 
ore-deposit  requlrea  the  fortunate  comhioation  of  many  favor- 
able &ctorB,  working  harmoniously  together,  the  absence  of 
any  one  of  which  may  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  ore- 
dep<^it 

Obs-Chdtbs.* 

No  fact  is  better  known  concerning  ore-deposits  than  that 
they  vary  in  the  most  remarkable  &ehion,  both  in  size  and 
richness.  Moreover,  these  variations  are  both  vertical  and 
horizontal.  Frequently  rich  deposits  decrease  in  size  or  are 
wholly  cut  off  with  extraordinary  abruptneae.  Other  equally 
rich  deposits  may  appear  somewhere  else  on  the  same  level  or 
on  another  level  in  an  equally  strange  and  apparently  inex- 
plicable manner.  The  ore-masses  of  exceptional  richness  are 
generally  called  ore-chutes.  Sometimes  they  are  spoken  of  as 
pay-atreaks,  at  other  times  as  bonanzas,  at  other  times  as  chim- 
neys. In  this  paper  ore-chnte  is  used  as  a  general  term  to 
include  all  deposits  of  exceptional  richness  or  size,  of  whatever 
origin.  At  various  places  in  this  paper  factors  have  been  men- 
tioned which  produce  ore-chutes.  However,  because  of  the 
very  great  economic  importance  of  ore-chutes,  it  seems  to  me 
advisable  to  consider  under  one  heading  some  of  the  more 
prominent  of  these  factors,  even  at  the  risk  of  repetition. 

Ore-chntes  may  be  grouped  into  those  which  are  largely  ex- 
plained (A)  by  structural  features,  (B)  by  the  influence  of  the 
wall-rocke,  and  (C)  by  a  secondary  concentration  by  descending 
waters. 

(A)  One  large  class  of  ore-chutes  may  be  explained  princi- 
pally by  structural  features.  These  structural  features  may  be 
(1)  the  varying  size,  (2)  varjdng  complexity,  (8)  flexures,  (4)  in- 
tersections of  fractures,  and  (6)  later  erogenic  movements. 

(1)  A  fracture  through  a  mass  of  rocks  is  necessarily  uneven. 
Where  there  are  movements,  it  follows  that  the  walls  will  not 

*  For  ft  general  discussion  at  ore-chntes  in  fissures,  see  "  The  MiuDg  Geology 
of  the  Cripple  Creek  DiBtrict,"  by  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  16lA  Ann.  BifL  U.  8. 
Qcot.  SuTvry,  part  u.,  1894-1896,  pp.  102-166. 
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be  adjusted  to  each  other.  Where  projectioriB  or  complex  sor- 
fecea  are  opposite  each  other,  the  fiseure  may  be  represented 
by  a  mere  seam.  "Where,  on  the  other  hand,  depresBions  or 
two  concave  surfaccB  are  opposite  each  other,  a  widening  may 
occur  which  in  some  cases  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  great  room. 
Rooms  may  be  partly  or  largely  produced  by  solution.  Booms 
may  be  connected  by  comparatively  large  channels.  Thus 
there  may  be  in  a  single  mine  a  succession  of  rooms  filled  with 
rich  deposits  connected  with  rich  chimneys.  It  is  evident  from 
the  above  that  there  may  be  every  variation  in  the  width  of  an 
ore-deposit  due  to  this  factor,  from  zero  to  many  feet. 

It  has  been  shown,  other  things  being  equal,  that  the  nndei^ 
ground  circulation  will  follow  the  largest  openings.  Thus, 
wherever  there  are  rooms,  and  especially  where  there  are 
rooms  with  connecting  passages  of  considerable  width,  there 
the  moat  abundant  circulation  will  be  couverged.  Moreover, 
the  solutions  of  this  circulation  will  be  derived  from  various 
sources.  Hence,  in  the  large  openings  more  ore  and  very  fre- 
quently richer  ore  will  be  deposited  than  in  the  narrower  open- 
ings, where  the  solutione  are  both  less  abundant  and  less  com- 
plex. 

(2)  Ore-chutes  are  frequent  where  the  fractures,  instead  of 
being  simple,  are  complex;  that  is,  where  there  is  a  crushed 
zone,  or  zone  of  brecciation  and  mashing.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  pp.  843-345)  that  some  ore-deposits  are  largely  due  to 
reactions  between  the  solutions  and  the  rocks  through  which 
they  pass.  Such  an  ore-deposit  is  most  likely  to  be  rich  at  a 
crushed  zone,  where  there  is  every  opportunity  for  much 
greater  interaction  between  the  solutions  of  the  trunk-channels 
and  the  rocks  through  which  it  circulates  than  where  there  is 
a  single  fracture,  even  if  the  space  furnished  by  the  latter  is 
greater  than  that  furnished  by  the  multitude  of  smaller  open- 
ings.    (See  p.  414.) 

(S)  Very  frequently  the  rich  chutes  of  ore  are  located  by 
flexures,  the  ore  being  either  at  the  crests  of  anticlines  or  at 
the  bottoms  of  synclines.  Aa  pointed  out  (pp.  405-412),  this 
is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  where,  in  connection  with  the 
folds,  there  are  impervious  strata.  Under  such  circumstances, 
as  has  already  been  fully  explained,  ore  is  likely  to  be  con- 
verged from  ascending  solutions  in  the  arches  of  pervious 
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strata  below  impervious  strata,  and  by  descending  waters  in 
troughs  of  pervious  strata  above  impervious  strata.  In  tbe 
cases  cited,  snch  as  those  of  Australasian  and  Nova  Scotian 
gold-ores  and  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ores,  these  relations  are 
perfectly  clear ;  but  doubtless  in  many  mines  there  are  minor 
flexures  which  have  been  overlooked,  but  which  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  control  the  movement  of  the  circulation,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  chimneys  of  ore.  These  minor  flexures  may  be  par- 
allel with  the  dip  of  a  deposit,  or  they  may  pitch  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  of  a  deposit  as  one  looks  down  the  dip. 

(4)  Tbe  intersections  of  fractures  furnish  one  of  the  most 
frequent  explanations  of  ore-chutes.  The  intersections  may  be 
those  of  faulted  fissures ;  those  of  fissures  and  joints,  or  the 
intersections  of  joints.  In  many  instances  one  set  of  fractures 
carries  the  larger  ore^eposits,  and  the  intersecting  set  or  sets 
of  fractures  are  known  as  side  fractures.  In  other  instances 
the  main  deposits  may  occur  in  more  than  one  set  of  fractures, 
and  still  other  sets  of  less  importance  constitute  the  side  frac- 
tures. 

In  all  caseB  where  intersecting  fractures  occur,  there  solu- 
tions will  be  contributed  from  two  or  more  sources.  The  solu- 
tions will  invariably  have  different  compositions,  and,  therefore, 
precipitation  will  be  likely  to  occur  at  the  junctions.  In  some 
cases  more  than  one  set  of  fractures  may  furnish  metalliferous 
material,  while  in  other  cases  the  metalliferous  material  may 
be  contributed  by  one  set  of  fractures  and  the  precipitating 
agents  by  the  others.  In  these  instances  where  the  intersecting 
veins  all  carry  ore,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  deposits  at  the  inter- 
sections should  be  unusually  largo  and  rich.  However,  where 
the  side  veins  are  small  or  are  wholly  filled  with  gangue  ma- 
terial, their  importance  in  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits  has  been 
very  generally  overlooked.  In  many  instances  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  metallic  material  has  been  precipitated  in  a  main 
fissure  at  or  near  where  the  side  veins  join  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  solutions  contributed  by  the  latter  veins.  A  very 
clear  case  of  the  influence  of  side  veins  is  that  already  cited  of 
the  Enterprise  mine,  of  Rico,  Colorado,  where  the  pay-chutes 
are  especially  rich  in  the  main  fissures  at  the  places  where  bar- 
ren side  veins  intersect  them.  Where  ore-ckutes  are  found  to 
be  connected  structurally  with  barren  side  veins,  a  considera- 
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tion  of  the  minerals  themselTea  and  the  minerals  in  the  side 
veins  ought  to  lead  to  more  exact  knowledge  concerning  the 
manner  of  the  precipitation  of  the  metal ;  for  presumably  the 
precipitation  of  the  metals  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
compounds  which  occur  as  gangue  in  the  side  veins. 

Side  fractures  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  main  eet  of 
fractures  or  incline  to  them.  They  may  extend  directly  down 
the  dip  or  pitch  to  the  right  or  left  along  the  dip.  Therefore, 
almost  any  curious  distribution  of  the  rich  chutes 'may  occur. 
In  some  casee  a  aide  stream  either  bearing  metals  or  precipitat- 
ing agents,  or  both,  may  not  issue  equally  all  along  a  fault  or 
a  joint,  but  may  he  largely  converged  into  a  single  channel  or 
strong  spring  which  enters  a  fissure.  In  such  cases,  especially 
if  the  spring  empties  where  there  is  a  room  produced  by  the 
structural  features  discussed  under (1),  bonanzas  maybe  formed, 
such  as  those  of  the  Comstock  lode. 

While  the  relative  influence  of  the  different  sets  of  intersect- 
ing fractures  is  very  complex,  in  an  individual  mine  a  close 
study  of  the  number,  order  and  relations  of  the  fractures  and 
joints,  many  of  which  are,  perhaps,  almost  imperceptible,  may 
furnish  rules  which  will  enable  one  to  more  intelligentiy  search 
for  ore. 

Between  the  two  cases  of  a  trunk-channel  produced  by  flex- 
ure, described  under  (8),  and  by  cross  fracture  described  under 
(4),  there  is  complete  gradation. 

(5)  Late  orogenic  movements  explain  certain  ore-chutes. 
After  openings  have  received  a  first  contribution  of  ore,  and 
are,  perhaps,  fully  cemented  by  ore  and  gangue  materials,  ero- 
genic movements  frequently  recur,  which  agun  fracture  the 
ground  and  produce  openings.  Some  parts  of  a  deposit  may 
escape  fracture,  while  other  parts  may  be  broken.  The  fractur- 
ing of  the  broken  parte  may  be  simple  or  complex.  The  com- 
plex fracturing  may  produce  zones  of  parallel  fractures,  zones 
of  intersecting  fractures,  hrecciated  zones,  or  even  zones  in 
which  the  material  is  finely  mashed.  Between  the  parts  of  the 
deposit  which  have  no  ft^cturing  and  those  in  which  tiie  frac- 
turing is  of  the  most  complex  sort,  there  may  be  all  gradations. 
The  fractures  may  be  confined  to  a  narrow  belt  of  a  deposit  or 
to  one  side  of  it  It  may  be  confined  within  varying  limits 
laterally  or  vertically.      All  of  the  above  statements  in  refer- 
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ence  to  the  main  deposits  apply  equally  well  to  interBecting 
seta  of  depoaita ;  also,  entirely  new  seta  of  openings  may  be  pro- 
duced. Therefore,  an  ore-depoait  which  haa  received  a  first 
contiibution,  and  again  is  subjected  to  orogenic  movements,  ia 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  again  receive  a  contribntion  of 
ore  material  under  the  same  complex  laws  as  at  first  This 
ore  material  will  be  diatributed  in  the  aame  irregular  manner 
as  that  of  the  first  coDtiibution.  Therefore,  the  new  material 
will  not  only  be  distributed  irregularly,  but  will  be  superim- 
posed upon  the  old  material,  which  also  had  an  irregular  dis- 
tribution, and  thas  there  will  be  extraordinary  variations  in 
richness. 

(B)  Ore-chutes  in  many  cases  are  explained  by  the  influence 
of  the  wall  rocks.  It  is  well  known  that  where  ore-deposite 
intersect  a  complex  set  of  rocks,  that  the  pay-chutes  are  likely 
to  have  a  decided  preference  for  one  rock  rather  than  the  others. 
For  inatance,  if  a  fissure  paaaea  from  granite  to  diorite,  or^rom 
either  of  these  to  limestone,  or  from  any  of  these  to  sandstone, 
the  character  and  richueas  of  the  depoait  may  vary  greatly  aa 
the  rock  changes.  For  this  variability,  due  to  the  character  of 
the  wall  rocks,  different  explanations  apply  in  different  oases. 
(1)  In  some  instances  the  restriction  of  the  ore-chutes  to  one 
rock  is  largely  explained  by  the  more  ready  solubility  of  that 
rock.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  substitutioD  depouta, 
the  wall  rock  being  disaolved  pari-paasu  with  the  deposition  of 
the  ore.  By  the  solution  of  the  soluble  rock  sufficient  room  is 
^rnished  for  a  large  ore-deposiL  The  above  is  undoubtedly 
the  partial  explanation  in  many  cases  of  the  preference  of 
the  orea  for  limeatone  rather  than  to  the  adjacent  more  inaolu- 
ble  rocks.  (2)  In  other  instances  the  preference  of  the  rich  and 
large  bodies  to  one  wall-rock  rather  than  another  is  due  to  the 
&ct  that  the  wall  rock  itself,  by  reaction  upon  the  solutions, 
precipitates  the  ore  material.  This  may  also  partly  explain  the 
preference  of  certain  ore-deposita  for  limeatone.  (S)  In  atill 
other  inatances  the  wall  rock  itself  furniahes  aolationa  contain- 
ing metalliferouB  material  which  ia  precipitated  in  the  trunk- 
channela,  or  furnishes  solutions  capable  of  precipitating  metal- 
liferous materia]  in  the  trunk-channel. 

(C)  A  third  class  of  ore-chutes  are  those  produced  by  the 
procesaea  which  have  been  so  fully  explained  in  this  paper,  viz. : 
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the  secondary  enrichment  of  a  deposit  by  descending  waters,  the 
first  enrichment  of  which  was  produced  by  ascending  waters. 
By  this  process  rich  ore-bodies,  either  oxidized  or  sulphuretted, 
or  partly  each,  which  are  limited  in  depth  by  the  distance  to 
which  the  deBcending  waters  are  effective,  are  formed. 

General, — Of  necessity,  in  this  analysis,  the  various  factors 
which  may  produce  ore-chutes  have  been  separately  treated. 
However,  in  a  ^ven  case  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  that  the  en- 
tire explanation  lies  in  the  application  of  a  single  one  of  them. 
To  explain  an  ore-chut«  of  an  individual  mine,  ordinarily  a 
number  of  the  above  causes  need  to  be  combined,  and  in  some 
cases,  doubtless,  other  causes  which  have  not  been  treated.  No 
study  is  more  important  economically,  more  fascinating,  or  more 
difficult  in  a  given  district  or  mine  than  to  ascertain  the  par- 
ticular combination  of  factors  which  produce  the  ore-chntes. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  plain  that  no  general  statement  can 
be  made  in  explanation  of  ore-chutes.  In  each  individual  dis- 
trict, more,  in  each  individual  mine,  still  farther,  in  each  indi- 
vidual part  of  a  mine,  all  the  phenomena  there  occurring  must 
be  closely  studied  in  the  light  of  a  correct  theory  of  ore-deposi- 
tion in  order  to  reach  an  explanation  applicable  to  the  particu- 
lar case. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  districts  which  are  mineralized  that 
the  workable  ore-deposits  are  ordinarily  confined  to  relatively 
small  areas,  although,  so  &r  as  one  can  see,  the  amount  of 
metalliferous  material  to  fumiah  ore-deposits  may  have  been 
the  same  throughout  the  districts.  The  explanation  of  the  lack 
of  workable  ore-deposits  for  larger  parts  of  the  districts  ordi- 
narily lies  in  the  lack  of  the  favorable  combination  of  the  vari- 
ous special  factors  mentioned,  and  doubtless  many  others  which 
have  not  been  considered.  As  better  illustrating  my  meaning, 
I  may  again  mention  the  iron-ores  and  copper-ores  of  the  Lake 
Superior  region.  The  iron-bearing  formation  has  an  extensive 
occurrence  throughout  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  work- 
able iron-ores  are,  however,  confined  to  small  areas,  in  which 
there  have  been  happy  combinations  of  ancient  and  recent 
metamorphism  combined  with  favorable  structural  features. 
The  Lake  Superior  copper-deposits  equally  well  illustrate  the 
principle.  All  of  the  mines  now  being  exploited  are  confined 
to  an  exceedingly  narrow  area  on  Keweenaw  Point.     But  the 
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copper-bearing  rocks  occupy  an  ezteDsire  area  about  the  entire 
Lake  Superior  basin.  Moreover,  these  copper-bearing  rocks 
are  mineralized  ia  many  places,  as  is  shown  by  the  widely 
disseminated  copper.  Bnt,  unfortunately,  in  many  areas  a  little 
copper  is  concentrated  in  many  amygdaloid  or  sandstone  belts 
rather  than  in  a  single  amygdaloid  or  sandstone.  For  instance, 
in  certain  districts  scores  of  amygdaloid  beds  lie  upon  one  an- 
other. The  scoriaceous  upper  surface  of  each  of  these  beds 
bears  metallic  copper,  but  none  of  them  in  sufficient  amount  so 
that  the  copper  is  a  workable  deposit  Had  the  copper  de- 
posited in  a  number  of  these  amygdaloid  formations  been  con- 
centrated in  one  of  them,  a  workable  ore-deposit  would  have 
been  produced. 

From  the  foregoing  it  ie  clear  that  an  inTestigation  of  the 
local  factors  in  a  district  should  include  both  those  which  are 
favorable  to  concentration  of  ores  and  those  which  prevent  the 
concentration  of  ores,  for  a  study  of  the  latter  in  many  districts 
may  prevent  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  in  exploration  where 
the  mineralization  is  general  but  the  conditions  are  not  such  as 
to  have  concentrated  the  valuable  material  in  sofficient  quantity 
at  any  one  position  to  warrant  exploitation. 

A  treatise  on  ore-deposits,  including  descriptions  of  indi- 
vidual districts,  necessarily  deals  in  each  area  with  the  special 
factors  which  are  important  in  that  district.  These  special  fac- 
tors may  be  considered  so  conspicuous  that  the  entire  attention 
is  given  to  them.  However,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  each 
of  these  is  subordinate  to  the  general  principles  controlling  the 
deposition  of  ore-deposits  in  all  districts. 

The  Classification  of  Ore-deposits. 
Before  giving  the  classification  of  ore-deposits  which  follows 
from  the  foregoing  treatment,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  recall 
the  most  fundamental  features  of  the  water  circulation  which 
produces  the  ore-deposits.  First  comes  the  action  of  the  down- 
ward-moving, lateral-moving  waters  of  meteoric  origin  which 
take  into  solution  metalliferous  material.  These  waters  are 
converged  in  trunk-channels,  and  there  while  ascending  the 
first  concentration  of  ore-deposits  may  result.  After  this  first 
concentration,  many  of  the  ore-deposits  which  are  worked  by 
man  have  undergone  a  secood  concentration  not  less  important 
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than  the  first,  as  result  of  deacending,  lateral-moving  waters.  In 
other  cases  a  conceotration  by  descending,  lateral-moving  waters 
alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  some  ore-deposits.  It,  therefore, 
appears  more  clearly  than  heretofore  that  an  adequate  view  of 
ore-deposits  must  not  be  a  descending  water  theory,  a  lateral- 
secreting  water  theory,  or  an  ascending  water  theory  alone. 
While  an  individual  ore-deposit  may  be  produced  by  one  of 
these  procesBes,  for  many  ore-deposits  a  complete  iheory  must  be  a 
descending,  lateralsecreiing,  ascending,  descending,  lateralrsecreting 
theory.  The  descending,  lateral-moving,  and  ascending  waters 
are  alike  driven  by  gravity.     Each  performs  its  own  work. 

"We  have  now  only  to  bring  together  in  summary  the  different 
groups  and  classes  of  ore-deposits  which  have  been  considered 
to  have  a  satisfactory  genetic  classification  of  ores  deposited 
by  underground  waters.  As  already  noted,  ore-deposits  may 
be  divided  into  three  groups  :  (A)  ores  of  igneous  origin,  (B) 
ores  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  processes  of  sedimen- 
tation, and  (C)  ores  which  are  deposited  by  underground 
water. 

Since  the  ores  prodnced  by  igneous  agencies  and  those  pro- 
duced by  processes  of  sedimentation  have  not  been  considered 
in  this  paper,  a  subdivision  of  these  groups  will  not  be 
attempted. 

Ores  resulting  from  the  work  of  groundwater,  group  (C) 
above,  may  be  divided  into  three  main  classes : 

(a)  Ores  which  at  the  point  of  precipitation  are  deposited  by 
ascending  waters  alone.  These  ores  are  usually  metallic,  or 
some  form  of  sulphuret ;  but  they  may  be  tellurides,  silicates 
or  carbonates. 

(b)  Ores  which  at  the  place  of  precipitation  are  deposited  by 
descending  waters  alone.  These  ores  are  ordinarily  oxides, 
carbonates,  chlorides,  etc. 

(c)  Ores  which  receive  a  first  concentration  by  ascending 
waters  and  a  second  concentratioa  by  descending  waters.  The 
concentration  by  ascending  waters  may  wholly  precede  the 
concentration  by  descending  waters,  but  often  the  two  pro- 
ceBses  are  at  least  partly  contemporaneous.  The  materials  of 
cla^a  (c)  comprise  oxides,  carbonates  and  chlorides  above  the 
level  of  groundwater,  and  rich  and  poor  sulphorets,  tellurides, 
metallic  ores,  etc.,  below  the   level  of  groundwater.     At  or 
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Dear  the  level  of  groundwater  these  two  kinds  of  products 
will  be  more  or  lees  intermingled,  and  there  will  frequently  be 
a  transition  belt  of  considerable  breadth. 

How  extensive  are  the  deposits  of  class  (a)  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  state.  Indeed,  I  have  not  such  familiarity  with  ore-deposits 
as  to  entitle  me  to  an  opinion  upon  this  point.  However,  a 
considerable  number  of  important  ore-deposits  belong  to  this 
class.  This  class  is  illustrated  by  the  Lake  Superior  copper^ 
deposits. 

The  ore-deposits  of  class  (b)  are  important.  Of  the  various 
ores  here  belonging,  probably  the  iron-ores  are  of  the  most 
consequence.  A  conspicuouB  example  of  deposits  of  this  kind 
are  the  iron-orea  of  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

It  is  believed  that  the  ore-deposits  of  class  (c)  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  I  suspect  that  a  close  study  of  ore-deposits  iu 
reference  to  their  origin  will  result  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  mtyority  of  ores  formed  by  underground  water  are  not 
the  deposits  of  ascending  waters  alone,  but  have  by  this  process 
undergone  a  first  concentration,  and  that  descending  waters 
have  produced  a  second  concentration,  as  a  result  of  which 
there  is  placed  in  the  upper  60  to  500  or  possibly  even  1000 
meters  of  an  ore-deposit  a  large  portion  of  the  metalliferous 
material  which  originally  had,  as  a  result  of  the  first  con- 
centration, a  much  wider  vertical  distribution. 

To  the  foregoing  classification  objections  will  at  once  occur. 
It  will  be  said  that  there  are  no  sharp  dividing  lines  between 
the  groups  and  classes.  To  this  objection  there  is  instant 
agreement.  Transitions  are  everywhere  the  law  of  nature. 
In  another  place*  I  have  explained  that  there  are  gradations 
between  different  classes  of  rocks,  and  this  statement  applies 
equally  well  to  ore-deposits.  I  even  hold  that  there  are  grada- 
tions between  ore-deposits  which  may  be  explained  wholly  by 
igneous  agencies,  and  those  which  may  be  explained  wholly  by 
the  work  of  underground  water,  or  by  processes  of  sedimenta- 
tion. Ore-deposits  which  have  received  a  first  concentration 
by  igneous  agencies  or  by  processes  of  sedimentation  are  sure 
to  be  reacted  upon  by  tlie  circulating  underground  waters,  and 
thus  a  second,  or  even  a  third  concentration  may  take  place. 

•  "The  Naming  of  Books,"  by  GR  Van  HiBe,/our«.qf(3aJ.,Tol.TiL,  1899, 
pp.  687-«88. 
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The  first  coDceotration  by  igneous  or  BedimeDtary  proceBBes  may 
be  the  more  important  or  domioant  procese,  or  the  additional 
concentration  or  concentrations  by  anderground  waters  may  be 
the  more  important  or  dominant  processeB.  In  some  cases, 
therefore,  the  ores  may  be  referred  to  as  produced  by  igneous 
agencies,  in  others  as  produced  by  processes  of  sedimentation, 
in  othet^  as  produced  by  these  in  coiyunction  with  underground 
waters,  and  in  still  others  as  produced  munly  by  underground 
waters.  Moreover,  there  will  be  found  to  he  undoubted  grada- 
tions between  the  different  classes  of  deposits  formed  by  under- 
ground waters.  Ore-deposits  which  are  precipitated  almost 
solely  by  ascending  waters  will  grade  into  those  in  which  de- 
scending waters  have  produced  an  important  effect,  and  thus 
there  will  be  transition  between  classes  (a)  and  (c).  Similarly 
there  will  be  every  gradation  between .  classes  (a)  and  (b),  and 
between  classes  (b)  and  (c).  If  this  he  so  it  will  not  infre- 
quently happen  that  a  single  fissure  may  fall  partly  in  one 
class  and  partly  in  another.  Thus,  a  single  ore-deposit  may  be- 
long partly  in  class  (a)  and  partiy  in  class  (c).  However,  in 
most  cases  a  deposit  will  primarily  belong  to  one  of  the  three 
claases.  Indeed,  not  only  are  there  gradations  between  different 
varieties  of  the  ore-deposits  among  themselves,  but  there  are 
gradations  between  the  ore-deposits  and  the  rocks,  for  the  ore- 
deposita,  in  many  cases,  are  not  sharply  separated  from  the 
country-rocks,  but  grade  into  them  in  various  ways. 

In  answer  to  the  above  objection  concerning  gradations,  it 
may  be  said  that  I  know  of  no  classification  of  ore-deposits 
which  haa  yet  been  proposed  to  which  the  same  objection  may 
not  be  urged  with  equal  or  greater  force- 
However,  this  retort  does  not  give  any  criterion  by  which  the 
usefulness  of  the  above  classification  may  be  tested.  The  test 
is,  does  this  classification  give  us  a  more  satisfactory  method  of 
studying  ore-deposita  than  has  heretofore  been  possible  ?  "Will 
an  attempt  to  apply  this  classification  assist  mining  engineers 
and  geologists  in  accurately  describing  ore-deposits  ?  Will  the 
classification,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous  one,  give 
engineers  rules  to  guide  them  in  their  expenditure  in  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  ?  By  these  criteria  I  am  willing  that 
the  classification  shall  be  tested. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  claasifica- 
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tioD,  is  the  connection  between  genesis  and  depth.  Where  the 
ores  are  deposited  by  ascending  waters  alone  it  hae  been  pointed 
out  that  this  is  favorable  to  their  continuity  to  great  depth. 
Therefore,  where  a  given  ore-depoait  has  been  shown  to  belong 
to  this  class,  the  expenditure  of  money  for  deep  exploration  is 
warranted.  Where  a  deposit  is  prodQced  by  descending  waters 
alone,  the  probable  extent  in  depth  is  much  more  limited.  In 
such  cases,  when  the  bottom  of  the  oxidized  product  is  reached, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  expend  money  in  deep  ex- 
ploration. Where  the  ore-deposit  belongs  to  the  third  class, 
that  produced  by  aBcending  and  descending  waters  combined, 
there  will  ag^n  be  a  richer  upper  belt  which  we  cannot  hope 
will  be  duplicated  at  depth.  However,  this  clasB  of  deposita 
may  grade  into  first  class,  and  after  the  transition  the  deposit 
may  be  rich  enough  to  warrant  exploitation  at  depth ;  but  if 
such  work  be  undertaken  it  must  be  done  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  rich  upper  products  peculiar  to  the  belt  of  weather- 
ing will  not  be  reduplicated  at  depth.  It,  therefore,  appears  to 
me  that  the  determination  to  which  of  the  classes  of  ore-de- 
posits produced  by  underground  waters  a  given  deposit  belongs 
has  a  direct  practical  bearing  upon  its  exploration  and  exploita- 
tioQ. 

It  is  my  hope  that  mining  engineers  and  geologiste  will 
study  ore-deposits  in  various  regions  in  reference  to  the  prin- 
ciples discnaeed  in  this  paper.  It  appears  to  me  that  he  who 
does  this  will  he  capable  of  interpreting  better  than  before  the 
phenomena  which  he  finds  in  the  ore-body  or  bodies  with  which 
he  is  particularly  concerned.  Of  course,  it  is  fully  understood 
that  few  ore-deposits  will  illustrate  all  of  the  principles  above 
given.  It  is  appreciated  that  for  a  certain  ore-deposit  some 
few  of  the  principles  given  on  the  foregoing  pages  may  be  the 
dominating  ones,  and  that  others  are  unimportant.  But  this  is 
precisely  what  I  should  expect 

In  addition  to  the  points  specially  emphasized  in  this  paper, 
accurate  descriptions  should  be  made  of  the  relations  of  the 
different  minerals  of  ore-deposits;  of  the  occurrence  of  each 
mineral  with  reference  to  the  wall-rocks ;  and  their  variatdons 
in  composition,  relations  and  richness  at  various  depths,  reckon- 
ing both  above  and  below  the  level  of  groundwater.  More- 
over, such  a  study  should  include  close  observation  of  the 
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gangue-minerals  iu  their  relations  to  ooe  another  and  to  the 
valuabie  mineraU ;  for  in  many  instances  they  may  give  impor- 
tant testimony  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  ore-deposit  In  this 
paper,  the  gangue-minerals  have  been  altogether  ignored. 
Furthermore,  a  study  should  he  made  of  the  changes  of  country- 
rocks  and  wall-rocks.  "When  a  comprehensive  study  of  various 
ore-bearing  districts  has  been  made,  including  all  of  these  fac- 
tors, and  the  special  factors  discussed  on  pp.  393-421,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  more  satis&ctory  treatise  upon  ore-deposits  may 
be  written  than  has  yet  appeared. 

Such  a  study  of  ore-deposits  must  be  a  difficult  one,  involving 
as  it  does,  a  working  knowledge  of  petrography,  of  mineralogy, 
and  of  modern  physical  chemistry.  Undoubtedly,  the  story  of 
many  ore-deposits  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  complex,  and 
not  to  come  fully  within  the  scope  of  the  principles  discussed 
in  this  paper.  So  far  as  any  ore-deposit  &ils  to  do  this,  it  will 
^ve  us  data  upon  which  to  state  a  more  nearly  complete  theoiy 
of  ore-depoaite  than  that  here  proposed. 
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The  Secondary  Enrichtnent  of  Ore-Deposits.* 

BY  8.    P.    ZHHONS,  VA8BINOT0M,   D.  C. 
(WBihlngtoD  HeeUng,  Febnurr,  IKO.) 

It  was  aaid  by  raaoy  who  diBcusaed  Profesaor  Posepny'B 
admirable  paper  on  the  "  G-eoesiB  of  Ore-Depoaits,"  read  at  the 
Chicago  meeting  of  the  Institute,  in  189S,  that  its  most  valu- 
able feature  was  the  clear  distinction  which  it  drew  between 
the  influence  upon  ore-deposits  of  the  "  vadose  "  circulation  of 
waters  descending  directly  Irom  the  surface,  and  that  of  the  deep 
nnderground  circulation  of  waters  generally  coming  from  the 
depths,  and  assumed  by  the  author  to  be  ascending  through 
more  or  less  open  spaces  under  the  influence  of  heat.  A  little 
later  the  eftect  of  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  vadose  circulation 
upon  ore-deposits  was  ably  and  exhaustively  treated  by  Pro£ 
R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Superficial  Alteration  of 
Ore-Deposits  "t — the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  has 
been  exclusively  devoted  to  this  important  subject 

My  own  first  detailed  study  of  ore-deposits  was  made  at 
Leadville,  in  1880,  at  a  time  when  almost  the  only  minerals 
visible  in  those  deposits  were  in  oxidized  forms.  That  this 
form  was  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  earlier  sulphides  by 
surface-waters  had  to  be  proved  at  the  time  by  induction  or 
analogy,  the  general  correctness  of  which  was,  however,  abund- 
antly confirmed  by  subsequent  developments.  Thus  I  was 
early  impressed  with  the  importance  of  diatinguiehinjJTi  in  the 
study  of  au  ore-deposit,  the  alterstion-products,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  oxidizing  waters  descending  from  the  present 
surface,  from  the  earlier-formed  sulphides ;  and,  assuming  that 
the  latter  were  primary  or  original,  I  called  the  former  sec- 
ondary. I  also  went  so  far  as  to  sayj  with  regard  to  oxidized 
ores  passing  into  sulphides  in  depth : 

"  So  generally  is  this  accepted  as  a  rale  in  ore-depoelta  that  it  would  require 
special  demoagtration  to  prove  bejond  a  doubt  that  the  native  melals  or  their 

*  Pabliahed  hj  penDiBsion  at  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Burvef. 
t  JauT.  OeoL,  vol  iL,  April-May,  1894,  pp.  288-317. 
t  U.S.  Otol.  Smt.,  Mod.  ziL,  p.  662. 
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oxides  and  chlorides  (except  perhaps  gold,  tin,  and  the  platinum  gnmp  of  metals) 
are,  in  anj-  particular  case,  orlgiiial,  and  not  the  result  of  seconduy  tdtention 
from  solphides." 

Admitting  fhllj  the  general  truth  of  the  Btatement  that  the 
deBcending  Bur&ce-waters  exert  an  oxidizing  action,  and  hence 
that  oxidation-products  within  tte  reach  of  surface-waters  are 
the  result  of  alteration  by  the  latter,  I  have  been  led  to  believe, 
by  observations  now  extending  over  a  couBiderable  number  of 
years,  that,  under  favorable  conditiona,  the  oxidation-products 
may  be  changed  back  again  into  sulphides  and  redepoeited  as 
Buch,  thus  producing  what  may  be  called  a  Bulphide-enrich- 
ment  of  the  original  deposits.  Penrose,  perhaps,  admits  this 
when  he  sayB  that  "  the  action  of  aurface  influences  ia,  in  rare 
cases,  one  of  reduction,  which,  however,  often  foUowa  a  pre- 
vious oxidation;"  but  he  givea  no  instances,  and  apparently 
has  in  mind  only  those  cases  in  which  oxides  are  reduced  to 
sulphides  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Posepny,  on  the 
other  hand,  strong  in  the  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  his 
theoretical  views,  does  not  recognize  any  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  "With  him,  apparently,  the  fact  that  a  deposit 
consists  of  sulphides  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  has  been  made 
by  the  ascending  currentB  of  a  deep  underground  circulation, 
and  cannot  have  been  made  by  vadose  or  descending  waters. 
Being  rather  a  searcher  after  facts  than  a  theorist,  I  am  not 
deterred  from  accepting  what  may  appear  to  me  the  correct 
reading  of  observed  fecte  because  it  seems  to  contradict  gener- 
ally accepted  theories. 

In  geological  observation,  however,  especially  underground, 
where  the  field  is  often  very  limited,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  one's  interpretation  of  a  given 
phenomenon,  especially  when  one  is  confined  to  a  single  dis- 
trict or  group  of  mines.  Another  observer  might  construe  the 
evidence  otherwise.  It  is  only  by  multiplying  observations  in 
different  and  widely  separated  localities,  and  by  finding  in  all 
the  same  sequence  of  phenomena,  to  which  the  same  interpreta- 
tion applies,  that  one  arrives  in  time  at  what  may  be  considered, 
from  a  geolo^cal  standpoint,  a  reasonably  certain  conclusion. 

In  the  present  case,  I  could  have  wished  to  multiply  my 
observations  much  further,  and  to  obtain  more  light  upon  the 
probable  chemical  processes  involved  than  I  have  as  yet  been- 
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able  to  find  in  chemical  literatnre,  before  committing  myself 
to  a  public  statement  with  regard  to  tbem.  I  have  hoped, 
moreover,  to  have  some  experimental  chemical  work  carried 
on  upon  lines  suggested  by  my  observations  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey;  but  the  limited  force  and 
space  available  for  such  work  have  rendered  it  thus  fer  imprac- 
ticable. 

I  iind,  however,  among  many  mining  engineers  an  increas- 
ing conviction  that  the  rich  concentrations  found  in  many  de- 
posits of  both  copper-  and  silver-ores,  are  the  results  of  secondary 
enrichment  Moreover,  Mr.  "Walter  H.  Weed,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  rae  in  the  geological  study  of  the  Butte  region  in 
1896,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1899,  in  underground  work 
there,  submitted  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  America,  an  article  on  the  "  Enrichment  of  Mineral  Veins 
by  Later  Metallic  Sulphides,"*  which  contains  much  that  I  had 
intended  to  write  on  the  subject  Hence,  I  feel  it  necessary, 
in  self-defense,  to  publish  something  in  the  nature  of  a  caveat, 
to  show  that  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  for 
some  time  past,  even  though  the  evidence  for  the  conclusions 
I  have  reached  ia  not  yet  as  complete  as  I  could  wish. 

Premises  of  Belief. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding  it  may  he  well  to  state,  at  the  out- 
set, the  premises  of  my  belief.  In  the  first  place,  I  eliminate 
from  this  discussion  the  ore-deposits  formed  exclusively  by 
magmatic  difierentiation,  and  first  brought  into  prominence  by 
the  Scandinavian  geologist  Vogt — not  that  I  deny  the  imports 
ance  of  this  mode  of  ore-concentration  as  a  possible  first  cause, 
but  because,  in  my  20  years'  study  of  ore-deposits,  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,t  of  seeing 
any  which  were  not  due,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  now 
exist,  "  to  further  concentration,  perhaps  many  times  repeated." 
Hence,  I  assume  that  the  majority  of  ore-deposits,  as  at 
present  found,  owe  their  existence  to  the  agency  of  circulating 
waters;  and  it  is  of  these  only  that  I  speak  in  this  paper. 

Circulating  Waters  of  Surface-Origin, — ^I  am  inclined  to  limit 
my  subject  further  by  excluding  those  water-formed  deposits. 


■  BuU.  Gtd.  Soc  Am.,  toI.  xL,  1900,  pp.  1T»-20S. 
t  ThiH  Tolame,  p.  201. 
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which,  according  to  the  theory  of  some  French  geologists,  have 
heen  deposits  Irom  solutioD  in  waters  originating  or  occluded 
in  igneous  magmas,  or,  as  the  Scandinavian  geolo^ets  express 
it,  by  pneumatolysis,  eince  such  waters  cannot  have  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  circulation,  properly  speaking. 

I  have  found  no  reason  to  change  essentially  my  early  belief 
that  the  waters  which  have  been  the  principal  agents  in  form- 
ing ore-deposits  came  ori^nally  from  the  surface.  As  I  then 
lit:* 


"There  are,  therefoK,  both  aptrard  and  downward  curreats  ;  it  being g«D- 
erally  assaiDed  that  the  latter  are  surface-waters  sinking  under  the  influence  of 
gravity,  and  the  foimer,  the  same  waters  rising  under  that  of  the  internal  heat  of 
the  earth." 

Rickard  ubcb  a  very  suggestive,  though  homely  metaphor, 
to  illustj-ate  the  manner  of  this  circulation,  when  he  saye  :f 

"  We  may  compare  the  circuhitioD  of  wat«r  ap  and  down  through  the  earth's 
rocky  eiterioT,  to  that  of  the  ordinary  heater  in  a  bonse.  The  water  circulates, 
because,  when  hot,  it  rises  through  the  length  of  pipe,  and,  when  cool,  it  falls 
back  to  be  reheated." 

It  is  the  difference  of  temperature  produced  by  internal  heat 
that  causes  the  water  to  rise,  though  gravity  is  still  the  impel- 
ling force,  eince  the  colder  surface-water  is  descending  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  rises.  Only  occluded  water  could  find 
its  motive  power,  independently  of  gravity,  in  the  rock-maas 
in  which  it  originated. 

Groundwater-Level. — ^Posepny,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
has  strongly  emphasized  the  distinction  between  the  vadose  or 
descending  circulation  and  the  profound  or  ascending  circula- 
tion, the  separating  line  between  which  is  called  the  ground- 
water-level.  Lest  my  statement  that  he  did  not  recognize  the 
formation  of  sulphides  by  the  vadose  circulation  may  be 
deemed  too  sweeping,  I  will  quote  {not  finding  a  direct  decla- 
ration on  this  point  from  him)  Dr.  Raymond's  exposition  of  hia 
meaning  -.X 

"  2.  Concerning  the  condition  (the  vadoae  circulation  abore  gtonndwater- 
level)  whichia  mostopen  toonrobeenratiou,  weknow  a  great  deal.  We  know, 
for  instance,  from  an  overwhelming  number  of  oheervations,  that  the  solutiona  of 

"U.S.  OeoL  Sot.,  Mon.  zii.,  p.  670. 

t  This  volume,  p.  220.  t  This  volume,  p.  261. 
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the  Tadow  drcalation  are  oxidizing,  and  that  (apart  from  the,  probablj  rare, 
retormstion  of  sulphides  bj  the  actioa  of  organic  matter)  tbej  do  not  precipitBt« 
■alphidea,  but,  on  the  contrary,  attack  and  decompose  them." 

It  IB  evident  from  Posepny'a  remarks  on  different  depoeits 
(e.g.,  those  ofWieBloch,  in  Baden*),  that  this  is  a  correct  presen- 
tation of  his  views.  While  this  distinction  of  Poeepiiy  has  been 
very  useful,  undoubtedly  giving  to  many  students  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  relative  influence  of  waten  descending  from  the 
surface,  and  those  arising  from  the  depths,  I  believe  that  in  this, 
ae  in  moat  geological  generalizations,  the  lines  should  not  he 
drawn  too  strictly,  bat  must  be  susceptible  to  considerable  modi- 
fication under  varying  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  both  ascending 
and  descending  currents  are  part  of  the  same  general  circulation, 
there  must  also  be  a  vast  amount  of  nearly  horizontal  or  lateral 
movement.  Moreover,  in  .our  western  mountain-regions  the 
ground  water-level  is  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
definite  horizon  predicated  hy  Poeepny,  which  bears  a  compara- 
tively uniform  relation  to  the  existing  surface ;  nor  ia  the  oxi- 
dizing influence  of  surface-waters  always  strictly  confined  to 
the  region  above  it. 

Very  early  in  my  studies  of  ore-deposits,  in  writing  on  a 
typical  instance  of  the  secondary  alteration  of  ore-deposits,  I 
defined  the  groundwater-level  thus  :f 

"  The  permanent  water-leve]  at  anj  point  beneath  the  earth's  crost,  and  within 
the  range  of  human  obeerration,  ia  evidently  that  level  to  which  water  will  rise 
bv  the  filling  of  a  hydrostatic  basin  (which  may  consist  of  any  system  of  channels 
permitting  ita  ready  circulation,  such  as  joints,  fissures,  bedding-planes  or  porous 
roclts)  up  to  the  point  of  its  overflow,  or  where  it  would  drain  out  either  to  the 
surface  or  into  another  hydrostatic  basin.  The  water  filling  such  basioe  is  orig- 
inally supplied  from  the  surface,  but  after  a  comparatively  long  passa^  through 
the  rocks,  during  which  its  oiidiiing  agencies,  such  as  air,  organic  acids,  etc., 
may  be  supposed  to  have  become  neutralized,  or  to  have  exhausted  their  power 
upon  the  rocks  throagh  which  they  have  passed.  The  water  or  moisture  which 
furnishes  the  active  agencies  of  secondary  decompodtion  of  ore-bodies  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  come  to  them  directly  from  the  surface,  and  not  be  neutralized  by 
a  long  passage  through  rock-material,  or  by  mingling  with  a  large  body  of  already 
neutralized  water,  such  as  that  which  exists  below  the  water-level.  Thb  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  surface-waters  act  as  oxidizing  agents 
above  water-level,  and  as  a  protection  against  siu:h  action  below  the  water  level." 

Since  then,  I  have  observed  many  instances  in  which  the 


•  This  vol.,  p.  89, 

t  Prae.  Colo.  Sri.  Soc.,  vol.  ii..  Part  II.,  p.  102.     1886. 
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zone  of  oxidation,  as  defined  by  the  water-level,  is  not  a  gen- 
erally even  surface,  more  or  leas  conformable  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  most  striking  that  I  recall  now,  is  in  the 
Tintic  district  of  Utah,  where,  in  the  deposits  in  the  limestones, 
the  limit  of  oxidation  had  not  been  reached  at  1600  ft.  below 
the  surface,  while,  in  veins  in  the  igneous  rocks,  scarce  half 
a  mile  away,  the  ground  water-level  and  zone  of  unaltered 
sulphides  were  met  within  200  to  300  ft.  of  the  surface. 

Deposition  of  Oxides  below  Water-Level. — ^Winchell  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  striking  instance  of  oxidizing  action  extending  below 
the  groundwater-level  when  in  his  discussion*  of  Poaepny's 
paper  he  speaks  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  deposits : 

"  The  ore-lenses  lie  in  basine  of  greenstone  schists  or  olber  rocks,  and  occur  at 
Tarioua  depths  to  at  lesat  2000  feet.  At  the  lower  edges  of  some  of  these 
leiuea  are  found  deposits  of  silica,  kaolin,  etc.,  which  have  plainly  been  removed 
from  the  ore-body  above  iu  process  of  concentration.  This  is  much  below  the 
vadoae  circulation,  as  the  immeDsepumping-enginesand  the  rivers  of  water  which 
thej  throw  the  year  round  testify ;  but  it  is  an  iuatance  of  the  formation  of  ore- 
deposits  OD  the  laif^t  scale  by  descending  waten." 

In  my  own  experience,  I  have  met  many  instances  of  oxidiz- 
ing action  below  the  groundwater-level,  but  nothing  on  the 
scale  of  these  Lake  Superior  deposits.  They  were  generally 
very  local  in  their  development,  and  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  look,  with  more  or  leas  Buccess,  for  their  cause  in  a  recently 
formed  water-channel  down  which  the  surface-waters  were  able 
to  descend  freely  and  with  relative  rapidity. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  oxidizing  action  of  surface-water  that 
is  in  question  here,  though  that  proceas  is  highly  interestiog, 
and  has  had  great  influence  upon  the  relative  richness  of  ore- 
bodies.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  our  pretty  clear  compre- 
hension of  it,  many  new  data  might  be  cited  concerning  it 
But  the  question  under  discussion  is,  to  what  extent  sulphides 
may  be  deposited  from  descending  surface-waters,  and  under 
what  conditions. 

Deposition  of  Sulphides. — Prior  to  my  studies  at  Butte  in 
1806,  I  am  free  to  confess,  I  had  not  given  much  thought  to 
the  possible  deposition  of  sulphides  from  surface-waters.  The 
fact  that,  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  oxides  may  be 
reduced  to  sulphides  was  of  course  well  known;  and  the  few 
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instaneea  of  the  formation  of  pyrite  iu  this  maimer  that  came 
under  my  obeervation,  were  noted  as  curiositieB  rather  than  as 
matters  of  economic  importance.  The  sulphides  that  I  foand 
within  the  oxidized  zone  and  distinctly  above  the  groundwater- 
level  (mostly  small  masses  of  galena  and  pyrite,  bat  in  aomo 
cases  very  considerable  bodies  of  the  latter)  were  generally 
explainable  as  matenal  so  dense  that  oxidizing  waters  had  not 
yet  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  mass,  and  were,  to  my 
mind,  simply  an  additional  proof  that  the  gronndwater-level 
was  not  an  absolute  line  of  division  between  oxides  and  sul- 
phides, but  that  under  favorable  phyHieal  conditions  the  latter 
might  exist  above  it,  as  the  former  could  extend  below  it 
There  were,  it  is  true,  occasional  occurrences  that  could  not  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  oxidation  through  physi- 
cal obstacles ;  and  these  were  stored  in  my  memory,  until  suf- 
ficient evidence  should  have  accumulated  to  indicate  some 
general  explanation.  Of  such  was  the  observation  made  during 
my  Leadville  work,*  that,  in  the  kernels  of  partially  altered 
galena  surrounded  by  a  crust  of  cerussite,  which  were  found  in 
the  oxidized  zone,  the  galena  was  abnormally  rich  in  silver, 
containing  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  did  the  cerussite 
resulting  from  its  alteration,  the  tenor  of  silver  in  which  was 
nearer  to  the  normal  or  average  proportion. 

In  the  same  way,  according  to  Blow,t  "  the  small  seams  found 
penetrating  the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  ore-body  are 
often  formed  of  galena-ore,  and  are  always  richer  than  the  lead- 
sand  and  cerussite-ore  above."  In  these  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  action  of  the  surface-waters  has  been  to  concentrate  the 
silver  in  the  sulphide-ore,  not  in  the  oxidized  product. 

Again,  the  oxidized  ores  observable  at  the  time  of  my  study 
of  the  Leadville  deposits  carried  abundant  iron,  lead  and  silver, 
but  scarcely  a  trace  of  zinc ;  yet  it  was  assumed,  and  soon  found 
to  be  the  fact,  that  the  sulphide-ores  consisted  of  mixtures  of 
pyrite,  galena  and  zinc-blende,  the  latter  in  fairly  equal  amount. 
The  far  greater  solubility  of  the  zinc-salts,  over  those  of  lead, 
would  account  for  the  latter's  remaining  to  a  great  extent  in  their 
original  position ;  but  the  question  was,  what  had  become  of  the 
zinc  ?     Mining  in  the  sulphide-bodies  in  later  years  has  shown 

*  U.S.  OteL  Sw^  Hon.  ziL,  p.  553.  t  IWhu-,  zviii.,  160; 
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that,  immediately  below  the  zone  of  oxidation,  the  bodies  of 
mixed  sulphides  are  far  richer  in  zinc-blende  than  the  average 
of  those  enormous  bodies  mined  at  greater  depths.  Blow,  aa 
a  result  of  his  nine  years'  work  in  the  ore-bodies  of  Iron  Hill, 
draws  the  following  conclusion  from  these  facts  :* 

"  It  Beems  probable  tbat  a  large  proportion  of  the  line,  which  wu  totallj  re- 
moved from  the  carbonate  ores,  has  been  redepouted  as  a  sulphide,  and  princi- 
pallj  just  below  the  line  of  complete  oxidation,  bf  eurface-waters,  and  such  rede- 
poaition  has  advanced  and  increased  port  pouu  with  the  limit  and  extent  of  eiieb 


There  are  many  other  instances  in  which  suggestive  remarks 
have  been  made  upon  the  probable  deposition  of  sulphides  by 
descending  surface-waters,  as  will  be  shown  later.  Most  per- 
tinent at  the  present  moment  is  that  made  by  our  President, 
Dr.  James  Douglas,  in  1890,t  with  regard  to  the  Bntte  cop- 
per-mines. In  speaking  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the 
various  kinds  of  ore,  he  says  : 

"  It  seems  as  if  the  copper,  leached  out  of  the  four  hundred  feet  of  depleted 
vein,  had  been  concentrated  in  the  underljing  ore,  and  had  thus  produced  a  toae 
of  secondary  ore  abont  two  hundred  feet  deep,  which  contains,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, about  thrice  its  normal  copper  contenta." 

Such  suggestions  as  these  are  useful,  however,  rather  as 
confirmatory  data,  and  hardly  form  a  sufficient  basis  on  which 
to  found  any  definite  generalization  or  theory.  For  this,  one 
needs  to  have  the  results  of  a  systematic  study  of  an  important 
district,  based  on  accurate  and  detailed  maps,  on  which  the 
underground  observations  are  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  care- 
ful microscopic  and  chemical  examinations  of  the  material 
gathered. 

Instances  of  Sbcondart  Ehrichhbst. 

It  was  during  the  study,  in  1896,  of  the  Butte  district,  and 
especially  of  its  copper-bearing  veins,  that  such  definite  evi- 
dence of  the  secondary  enrichment  of  sulphides  on  a  consider- 
able scale  was  first  obtained  by  me. 

Conditions  at  Butte. — The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
conditions  which  presented  themselves  as  a  result  of  these 
studies  at  Butte.     There  is  evidence  in  this  district  of  several 
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sncceBsive  rock-fractnring  movements.  In  regard  to  the  earlier 
movemente  which  produced  the  primary  eulphide^lepositioD 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  clearly  one  from  the 
other  in  point  of  time.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  distinguish 
another  set  of  fractures,  which  I  have  called  secoDdary*  or 
postrmineral  fractures,  because  they  are  distinctly  later  than 
the  ori^nal  deposition  of  sulphides,  since  the  fissures  contain 
within  them  dragged-in  and  more  or  lees  rounded  fragmenta 
of  these  sulphides  together  with  quartz  and  country-rock. 

There  are  two  seta  of  secondary  fractures  or  faults :  first, 
those  which  run  east  and  west,  and  are  generally  parallel  to 
and  more  or  less  coincident  with  the  original  east  and  west 
vein-BystemB,  which  I  have  called  "  strike  faults ;"  and,  second, 
the  transverse  fractures  or  croes-faulte  which  strike  between 
northwest  and  northeast,  and  have,  as  a  rule,  a  shallower  dip 
than  the  east  and  west  fractures.  The  second  class  have  caused 
an  evident  displacement  of  the  veins,  sometimes  amounting  to 
several  hundred  feet.  'Wliether  the  first  have  been  accom- 
panied by  any  considerable  movement  of  displacement  cannot 
be  determined  on  account  of  their  parallelism  to  the  veins. 
No  definite  proof  has  yet  been  found  to  determine  whether  the 
two  systems  of  fractures  were  formed  contemporaneously  or 
not ;  my  general  impression  has  been  that  the  shattering  of 
the  country  was  produced  by  successive  dynamic  shocks  of 
increasing  intensity,  which  first  formed  fractures  along  the 
lines  of  the  existing  vein-systems,  with  slight  movements  of 
displacement  and  consequent  shattering  and  grinding  of  the 
material  traversed,  and  finally  resulted  in  a  cross-fracturing 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  displacement  of 
veins.  The  strike-fractures  or  faults,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  are  the  most  open  to  observation,  being  constantly  ex- 
posed by  the  mine  drifts,  vary  in  size  from  thin  clay-selvages 

•  M7  use  of  the  word  "secondar;"  in  thU  coDnection  bae  been  critioued  as 
liable  to  miscoiutnictioD,. became  it  hm  hitherto  been  ueed  to  designate  the  altera- 
tion bj  Hurface-iralers,  and  applied  eic1iiBivel7  to  oxidized  forma  of  mineral-de- 
podtioD.  It  ia  further  said  that  one  has  no  right  to  aaaume  that  only  one  frac- 
turing and  ore-depoBltion  has  preceded  those  thuti  designated  "  aecondBrj."  While 
admitting  the  force  of  these  criticigmi,  I  have  been  unable  tO' find  another  satia- 
tactor;  word,  because  I  am  not  jet  sure  in  107  own  mind  thai  all  the  socceasive 
proceaaea  that  have  taken  place  in  these  deposits  are  known,  and  having  com- 
mitted m;eelt  lo  the  nae  of  this  word  in  print,  think  it  best  to  continiw  it  oatil 
our  knowledge  is  more  complete. 
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to  broad  breccia-zones  up  to  15  or  20  feet  thick,  bot  are  most 
commonly  Beams  a  few  inches  thick  carrying  amall  rolled 
fragments  of  granite,  quartz  and  ore  in  a  soft,  wet  kaolin-mud. 
They  are  found  in  foot-  or  hanging-wall,  or  within  the  vein 
itself,  often  several  to  a  given  cross-section,  and  extend  in  depth 
as  far  as  the  explorations  have  yet  reached.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  few  breceia^zones  within  an  ori^nal  vein-system  they  do 
not  ordinarily  carry  pay-ore. 

The  croes-iractures  or  faults  have  been  quite  extensively  de- 
veloped since  our  field-work  was  completed  as  the  result  of  the 
many  law-euits  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  district,  and  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  many  experts  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  geological  conditions  bearing  upon  the  difierent 
questions  in  dispute.  In  some  cases  they  are  known  only  ae 
planes  of  movement  cutting  off  the  veins;  in  others,  they  have 
been  found  to  contain  so  much  dragged-in  ore  from  the  various 
veins  they  cross,  as  to  constitute  valuable  ore-bodies.  In  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  experts,  they  also  contain  considerable 
newly-deposited  ore  in  the  sulphide  form.  This,  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  from  personal  observation. 

Paragenetical  study  of  the  ore-deposits  shows  that  the  earli- 
est-formed minerals  are  quartz,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  and  enar- 
gite.  Enargite  is  in  some  cases  later  than  chalcopyrite.  Veins 
composed  mainly  of  enargite  have  been  found  cutting  the  sil- 
iceous pyritic  veins.  The  richer  sulphides,  bornite,  chalcocite 
and  covellite,  which,  with  enargite,  constitute  the  most  valuable 
ores  of  the  middle  levels  of  most  of  the  mines,  are  of  later 
origin,  their  order  of  deposition  being,  as  far  as  microscopic 
observations  enabled  ub  to  determine,  that  in  which  they  are 
named.  Little  opportunity  was  had  of  studying  the  oxides  and 
carbonates  of  copper  which  are  characteristic  of  the  zone  of 
oxidation,  and  would  normally  be  considered  of  an  entirely 
later  formation. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Butte  copper-lodes  are; 
first,  an  upper  oxidized  zone  extending  down  from  200  to  400 
feet  from  the  surface  which  contains  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
copper  on  the  average,  the  value  being  principally  in  silver. 
It  is  a  mass  of  crumbly,  honeycombed  quartz,  singularly  free 
from  metallic  oxides  when  one  considers  the  great  mass  of  the 
original  sulphides  found  in  the  veins  in  depth.    Second,  below 
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this  is  a  rather  ill-defined  zone  characterized  by  great  valaes  in 
the  rich  copper  sulphides,  bornite  and  chalcocite  ot  copper- 
glance,  associated  with  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite.  The  propor- 
tion of  these  rich  sulphides  gradually  decreases  with  depths 
nntil  in  some  mines  the  ores  consist  only  of  pyrite  with  a  slight 
admixture  of  chalcopyrite.  Enormous  amounts  of  copper-glance 
were  found  in  many  of  the  mines ;  generally  in  the  upper  levels 
of  the  sulphide  zone.  Sometimes  they  constituted  solid  masses 
fifteen  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  in  which,  however,  close  ex- 
amination showed  a  sprinkling  of  chalcopyrite  or  pyrite  in 
minute,  irregular,  and  often  pitted  grains  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  glance ;  not  infrequently  the  cleavage  faces  are  coated 
with  very  thin  films  of  native-silver. 

The  fact  that  struck  me  most  forcibly  with  regard  to  the  rich 
bodies  of  glance,  was  that  one  or  more  secondary  fractures  are 
invariably  fonnd  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  though  not 
necessarily  in  direct  contact  with  them.  In  a  few  instances,  at 
depths  of  a  thousand  feet  or  more,  considerable  bodies  of  the 
richer  sulphides  were  fonnd  within  a  breccia  zone.  The  largest 
masses  of  the  comparatively  rare  mineral,  covellite,  were  found 
on  the  1100-foot  level  of  the  East  Gray  Rock  mine  lying  in  a 
mass  of  breccia,  with  a  kaolinized  clay  matrix  so  soft  that  it 
would  run  when  opened.  In  the  comparatively  solid  veins, 
however,  glance  is  generally  found  as  a  streak  a  few  inches  to 
a  foot  or  more  in  width,  grading  off  into  siliceous  pyritous  ore, 
with  a  thin  secondary  seam  near  it,  sometimes  in  foot-  or  hang- 
ing-wall, more  often  in  the  vein-material  itself.  This  is  rather 
a  bald  statement  of  the  leading  facts  which  led  rae  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  genetic  connection  between  the  second- 
ary Iractures  and  the  rich  copper  sulphides;  a  conclusion  that 
is  confirmed,  so  for  as  I  know,  by  all  geologists  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  studying  these  veins.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  most  of  these  sulphides  are  enrichments  of  the  earlier 
vein-deposits  by  solutions  that  followed  the  water-channels  af- 
forded by  some  of  the  secondary  fractures. 

The  next  question  that  presents  itself  is,  whether  this  enrich- 
ment was  produced  by  vadose,  or  by  deep  underground-waters ; 
in  other  words,  from  waters  that  have  been  descending  through 
the  oxidized  portions  of  the  lode,  or  from  a  new  set  of  ascend- 
ing currents  acting  since  the  secondary  fractures  were  formed. 
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Although,  at  the  time  of  the  puhlication  of  the  Batte  Folio, 
there  were  many  facts  that  pointed  to  the  former  conclusion,  I 
hesitated  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  question ;  first,  be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  influence  it  might  have  on  mining  in 
general,  and  copper  mining  in  particular,  especially  in  this  im- 
portant district  (for  some  might  he  led  at  once  to  adopt  the 
conclusion  that  the  rich  sulphides  would  not  be  found  in  depth 
beyond  the  reach  of  such  descending  currents);  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  wished  to  accumulate  more  knowledge  myself 
before  propounding  a  theory  so  (Mstinctly  opposed  to  that  gen- 
erally received. 

The  deposits  of  Butte  are  exceptional,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  in  the  depth  to  which  the  richer  copper  snlpbides 
have  been  found  to  extend;  for,  though  not  forming  the  large 
bodies  they  did  at  200  to  400  feet  below  the  water-level,  they 
are  still  found  here  and  there  at  1600  feet  or  more  below  this 
level,  though  in  apparently  decreasing  amount  as  compared 
with  the  immense  thickness  of  pyritous  ore. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection,  however,  that  there  is 
evidence  that  the  groundwater-level  was  once  very  much 
lower  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  It  is  proved  quite  con- 
clufiively  by  Mr.  Weed's  surface  studies  of  the  region  that  the 
granite  hills  to  the  east  of  Butte,  known  ae  "  East  Bidge,"  and 
which  rise  abruptly  about  2000  feet  above  Meaderville  in  the 
valley  of  Silver  Bow  creek,  owe  their  present  elevation  to  a 
north  and  south  faulting  along  their  steep  western  face.  The 
evidence  of  faulting  and  consequent  relative  change  of  level  be- 
tween the  area  in  which  the  mines  occur  and  the  adjoining 
East  Bidge  is  mainly  derived  from  the  physiography  of  the 
region  beyond  the  latter  to  the  eastward;  but  it  is  confirmed 
by  the  discovery,  through  mine-shafts,  that  the  actual  rock- 
bottom  of  the  Meaderville  portion  of  Silver  Bow  valley  slopes 
downward  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  western  slope  of  the 
ridge,  reaching  a  depth  of  800  to  400  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  present  valley  opposite  Meaderville,  and  probably  a  etill 
greater  depth  further  south.  This  old  depression,  which  seems 
independent  of  present  drainage-systems,  is  now  filled  up  by 
talus  from  the  East  ridge.  Its  rock-surface  was  once  probably 
higher  than  the  eastern  face  of  the  East  ridge,  and  formed  a 
continuous  slope  with  it,  although  the  actual  date  and  the 
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amount  of  the  displacement  caused  by  the  faulting  cannot  be 
accurately  determined.  It  must  have  occurred  in  compara- 
tively recent  time,  geologically  speaking,  and  have  caused  a 
raising  of  the  water-level  in  the  depressed  region,  or  area,  of 
the  present  mines,  of  as  much  as  1000  or  2000  feet.  This  fact 
is  mentioned  to  show,  that,  even  if  the  objection  generally  pre- 
sented to  the  possibility  of  the  descent  of  oxide-bearing  waters 
below  the  groundwater-level  be  admitted  to  be  valid,  it  would 
not  neeeBsarilj  prove  that  the  eulphides,  at  preeent  below  that 
level,  could  not  have  been  enriched  by  descending  waters,  aince 
before  the  faulting  they  may  have  been  above  it. 

Since  my  first  examination  of  Butte,  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  most  of  the  important  copper-deposits  of  the  West, 
and  ray  associate,  Mr.  Weed,  has  visited  many  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region ;  I  have  also  examined  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject for  facts  bearing  upon  the  question  under  consideration. 
Although  no  case  has  come  under  my  notice  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  secondary  sulphides  has  been  comparable,  either  in 
extent  or  in  amount,  with  that  of  Butte,  a  brief  mention  of  the 
prominent  facts  is  made  as  confirmatory  evidence. 

Weateiti  Copper-Deposits. — In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  occurrence  of  a  belt  of  rich  sulphides  immedi* 
ately  below  the  water-level  is  by  no  means  universal.  It  is  not 
found,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  maeaive  pyrrhotite-deposits  of 
Canada,  in  which  one  passes  directly  from  a  relatively  thin 
gossan  into  unaltered  copper-bearing  pyritous  ore.  The  most 
obvious  explanation  of  their  absence  there  would  at  first  appear 
to  be  the  cold  climate  and  the  comparatively  recent  planing  off 
of  the  surface  by  the  continental  ice-sheet.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  consider  the  dense  charcter  of  the  material  of  the  de- 
posits, and  the  possible  absence  of  recent  fractures,  which  would 
have  admitted  an  easy  access  of  surface  waters,  as  equal,  or 
possibly  more  important  factors. 

In  the  arid  climate  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  still  more  in  Old  Mexico,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  the  zone  of  unaltered  sulphides,  so  deep  has  the  oxidizing 
action  penetrated.  A  recent  note  on  the  mines  near  Mapimi 
in  the  State  of  Durango  states  that  this  zone  had  not  been 
reached  at  a  depth  of  2500  feet* 

•  H.  Vm  F.  Fumuw,  JVpt  CWo.  Set.  Soe.,  Jan.,  1900. 
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Wendt,  ia  his  review  of  the  copper-deposita  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,*  malieB  some  very  HUggestive  remarks  as  to  the 
chemiBtry  of  the  deposits,  though  he  doea  not  alwaya  seem  to 
appreciate  to  their  full  extent  their  geological  beariug.  He 
notes,  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  ores  in  limestone  are  mfunlj 
carbonates  and  oxides,  while,  in  the  comparatively  acid  erupt- 
ive-rocke  at  corresponding  levels,  they  are  more  likely  to  be 
sulphides.  In  several  cases  he  suggests  the  probability  of  sec- 
ondary migrations.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  limeBtODe- 
deposits  of  the  Bisbee  district,  he  says  ;f 

"  Coatrar;  to  the  generallj  accepted  theory  of  the  occurrracs  of  oxidised  oop- 
per-ores,  the  writer  has  donbta  wliether  the  oree  of  this  district,  as  tar  as  koom, 
have  ever  been  lulphureti  id  their  present  po«ition.  The  whole  depoeilion  lendi 
to  prove  that  the  ores  are  not  a  secondary  decompoaition  or  alleration  of  what  «ss 
formerly  sulphurets,  but  have  been  precipitated  as  carlranates  from  an  acid-ao]a- 
tion  which  carried  them  from  the  depths  below." 

In  speaking  of  vertical  lead-bearing  veins  in  the  limestone  at 
a  higher  horizon  than  the  copper-deposits,  he  sayB:^ 

"  Td  depth  the  leod-carbonales  hare  invariably  giTen  oat,  and  what  ore  is  foond 
in  depth  in  these  vertical  fissares  ii»  copper-ore.  It  is  probable  that  these  vans  are 
spurs  of  the  great  bad-veins  opened  in  the  Queen,  Prince  and  other  minas." 

Of  the  veins  in  porphyry  in  the  same  district,  he  8ay8:§ 

"  The  oiidiied  copper-ore,  as  usual  in  siliceous  rocks,  changed  into  c<q>pet~ 
glance  but  little  below  the  outcrop.  At  an  inconaiderable  depth  it  becsune  very 
much  impoverished  and  pinched.  In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  copper-gtance 
appeare  to  be  not  a  trueoreet  all,  butaproductof  decomposition  and  of  secondary 
origin  derived  from  the  leaching  of  the  vein  above  and  aabeequent  concentratioii 
at  a  lower  point.  To  those  conversant  with  the  beautiful  process  of  kernel  imn- 
ing,  the  presence  of  a  lone  of  copper-glance  presents  asiniilar  phenomenon  on  the 
grand  scale  of  nature's  irork.  The  oxidation  of  pyritous  croppings  is  but  a  njajt- 
ing  carried  out  during  ages  by  the  combined  action  of  air  and  moistore-" 

In  his  recent  paper  on  the  Copper  Queen  mine,l|  Br.  James 
Douglas  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  deposits  in  limestone 
were  "  originally  more  or  less  compact  iron  pyrites  carrying  a 
small  percentage  of  copper;"  and  tliat  during  the  progress  of 
alteration  "  the  copper  by  a  process  of  segregation,  akin  lo 
crystallization,  was  concentrated  and  collected  into  areas  of 
limited  size,  thus  constituting  the  comparatively  small  bodies 

*  Trmu.,  XV.,  25.  f  Op.  eiL,  56.  t  C^  csL,  69i 

{  Op.  ctf.,  57.  II  ZVoM.,  xzix.,  pp.  611,  531,  634. 
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of  oxidized  ores  which  are  dieBeminated  irregularly  through 
the  very  large  maBsea  of  ledge-matter."  More  pertinent  to 
the  question  under  diecuBsion,  however,  is  hie  description  of 
the  great  mass  of  compact  pyrites  extending  from  the  200  to 
the  400-foot  level  on  which  "a  string  of  stopea,  nearly  500 
feet  in  length,  has  been  opened,"  which  ie  decomposed  on 
the  exterior  and  Burrounded  by  a  zone  of  altered  limestone  and 
of  aluminouB  matter,  generally  barren  of  copper.  "  Roughly 
speaking,"  he  says,  "  the  mass  is  enveloped  in  a  shell  of 
oxysulphide,  and  streaks  of  similar  black  copper-ore  of  good 
grade  intersect  it;  but  the  core  consists  of  compact  bisulphide 
of  iron  very  lean  in  copper."  Oxidized  ores  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  below  this  mass,  for  which  he  offers  the  same 
explanation  that  I  do :  namely,  that  the  pyrite  mass  was  more 
dense  and  impermeable  than  the  rock  mass  below,  and  that 
the  oxidizing  waters  penetrated  it  but  slowly. 

I  have  given  priority  to  the  observationa  of  these  gentlemen 
where  they  confirm  my  own,  because  they  are  the  result  of 
much  more  extended  studies  than  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
make  in  the  limited  time  at  my  command. 

Of  the  four  great  copper-producing  districts  of  Arizona, 
three,  namely,  Bisbee,  Globe  and  Clifton-Moreaci,  resemble 
each  other,  in  that  the  depoaits  occur  in  a  region  of  limeetones 
and  intrusive  eruptive-rocks  and  under  climatic  conditions  of 
extreme  aridity.  The  fourth,  the  United  Verde  mine,  neat 
Prescott,  which  has  a  somewhat  greater  precipitation,  owing 
to  its  vicinity  to  the  Plateau  region  of  northeast  Arizona,  is  in 
a  vertical-shear  zone  of  old  (probably  Algonkian)  slates  and 
intruded  dioritic  rocks,  the  neighboring  limestones  being  of 
later  age,  unconformably  superposed,  and  apparently  having 
no  connection  with  the  deposits.  The  physical  conditions  there 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  Butte  than  at  either  of  the  other 
localities,  and  an  underground  study  would  probably  have 
been  most  instructive.  Unfortunately,  the  policy  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  visitors  pursued  by  the  owner  waa  strictly  enforced  in 
my  case,  and  I  could  only  determine  that  rich  sulphides  do 
occur  beneath  the  gossan. 

At  Bisbee  the  Copper  Queen  deposits,  which  include  all  that 
were  actively  worked  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  are  in  flat-lying 
limestones  which  are   underlaid  by  quartzites  and  have  not 
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been  developed  to  any  great  vertical  depth,  so  that  I  can  only 
confirm  the  evidence  already  presented  that  there  have  evi- 
dently been  considerable  migrations  in  the  ore  since  they  were 
originally  deposited,  and  that  their  ori^nal  form  was  probably 
low-grade  pyritous  masses  of  great  size,  the  ores  at  present 
worked,  both  oxides  and  sulphides,  being  concentrations  pro- 
duced by  these  migrations. 

At  Globe,  the  principal  copper-deposits  lie  along  a  great  east 
and  west  fanlt-plane,  through  the  displacement  of  which  lime- 
stones have  been  brought  down  in  juxtaposition  to  underlying 
quartzites  and  intruded  sheets  of  dioritic  rock.  Some  isolated 
bodies  of  ore  are  said  to  occur  in  the  dioritic  rocks,  and, 
according  to  Wendt,  these  are  mostly  sulphides.  Those  which 
I  saw,  and  which  constitute  the  main  mass  of  the  copper-ore, 
are  in  the  limestones  on  the  south  of  the  fault.  The  ores  thus 
far  opened  have  been  mainly  carbonates  and  oxides,  but  in 
the  lower  levels,  400  to  500  feet  below  thesurface,  the  latter 
are  passing  into  the  dull  earthy-looking  glance,  called  "black 
sulphide,"  which  is  the  characteristic  alteration  product  at  the 
line  between  oxides  and  sulphides.  The  original  ore-deposi- 
tion appears  to  have  occurred  mainly  along  the  great  fault- 
fissure,  and  secondary  migrations  to  have  taken  place  along 
subordinate  fractures  either  nearly  parallel  or  at  right  angles 
to  it,  which  evidently  formed  channels  for  the  surfaee-watera. 
It  was  noticeable  that  here,  as  Dr.  Douglas  hae  stated  to  be 
the  case  at  Bisbee,  cuprite  and  native  copper  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  lower  part  of  the  oxidized  zone,  and  the  carbonates 
nearer  the  surface. 

In  the  Clifton-Morenci  district,  near  the  borders  of  New 
Mexico,  the  area  of  mineralization  is  much  larger  and  the  geo- 
logical conditions  are  more  complicated.  A  series  of  quartzites 
and  limestones  resting  on  granite  have  been  extensively  cut 
through  by  igneous  intrusions  of  both  basic-  and  acid-eruptives, 
and  since  broken  by  a  complicated  system  of  faults.  The  orig- 
inal mineralization  apparently  took  place  along  shear-zones  or 
faults ;  the  ore  is  found  both  in  the  eruptive-rocks  and  in  a  cer- 
tain horizon  of  limestone. 

The  mines  were  long  worked  for  the  rich  carbonate  ores  near 
the  surface  which  are  now  in  great  measure  exhausted,  so  that 
at  present  the  most  common  ore  is  the  so-called  "  black  eulph- 
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nret,"  the  dull-black  glance  above  meationed.  Thia,  I  found, 
as  in  Globe,  immediately  below  the  ores  of  cuprite  and  native- 
'.'Opper.  In  the  larger  veins,  spots  of  pyrite  can  be  detected  within 
the  glance  which  constitutes  the  rich  ore.  In  the  porphyry 
adjoining  is  a  net-work  of  narrow  veins  or  joints  filled  with 
glance.  This  constitutes  the  lower  grade,  or  concentrating-ore 
which  is  remarkably  free  from  other  metals  than  copper,  and 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  migration  from  a  main  body. 
Below  the  ore-bearing  zone,  the  limestones  are  impregnated 
with  practically  barren  pyrites,  and  the  porphyry  below  the 
ore-bearing  zone  has  its  Joints  also  filled  with  pyrites.  In  some 
cases  the  direct  passage  of  the  glance  into  the  low-grade  pyrites 
could  be  observed. 

The  Coronado  mines,  famous  in  the  early  days,  but  now 
abandoned,  exhibited  a  vertical  ore-body  within  a  dike  of 
quartz-porphyry  which  cuts  through  the  basal  granite.  Of  this 
ore-body  Wendt  says  :* 

"  Whenever  the  copper-glance  in  the  Coronado  mines  has  been  followed  down, 
it  disappeara  at  a  depth  of  160  or  200  feet  from  the  surface,  and  either  the  vein 
becoma  barren,  or  the  glance  is  replaced  hj  jeVaw  sulphuTets  aparinglj  d» 
seminated  throngb  the  gangae." 

In  New  Mexico,  the  Santa  Rita  mine  is  famous  as  having  been 
worked  at  a  profit  early  in  the  past  century  under  Mexican  rale. 
It  lies  about  15  miles  east  of  Silver  City,  N.  M.;  the  ore  is 
found  in  a  white  quartz-porphyry  which  was  evidently  once 
covered  by  horizontally  bedded  limestones  that  still  lie  round 
the  rim  of  the  shallow  basin  where  it  occurs.  The  richest  ores 
have  been  removed  from  the  surface,  and,  as  the  underground 
workings  were  inaccessible,  my  hastily-formed  opinion  of  the 
deposits  would  not  be  of  much  value,  except  that  I  came  to  it 
fresh  from  an  examination  of  others  in  which  many  analogous 
conditions  occur.  As  at  present  seen,  the  porphyry  at  the  sur- 
face is  impregnated  with  a  thin  coating  of  azurite  on  joint-faces 
and  in  spots  through  the  mass  of  the  rock.  At  some  depth 
below  the  surface  cuprite  and  native-copper  are  associated  to- 
gether, largely  as  the  filling  of  narrow  joint-scams,  and  pass 
still  lower  down  into  the  dull  copper-glance  similarly  distrib- 
uted. From  the  evidence  of  the  dumps,  pyrite  occurs  at  still 
greater  depths,  but  in  quite  limited  quantity. 
•  Tnnu.,  TV.,  88. 
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My  judgment  was,  that  most  of  this  ore  had  been  formed  by- 
leaching  down  from  the  low-grade  pyritous  body  in  the  Ume- 
Btonea  which  once  covered  the  porphyry.  Considerable  bodies 
of  hematite-ore,  evidently  the  result  of  oxidation-in-place  of 
bodies  of  pyrite,  are  frequent  in  the  limestones  of  this  re^on  ; 
and,  in  the  Hanover  mine,  it  ia  said  that  copper-ores  have  beeu 
found  in  the  pyrite  immediately  under  the  hematite. 

In  Bingham  Cafion,  Utah,  where  the  climatic  conditions  are 
intermediate  between  those  of  Butte  and  of  Arizona,  old  mines, 
which  were  once  worked  for  the  value  of  their  pyritous  ores  in 
lead  and  silver,  are  now  being  reopened,  because  the  same  py- 
rite-bodies  are  found  in  depth  to  contain  enough  copper  to  pay 
for  working  under  present  economic  conditions.  The  ores  oc- 
cur aa  a  replacement  of  certwn  limestone-beds  in  a  great  series 
of  quartzites  that  are  cut  by  intrusive  bodies  of  porphyry  and 
have  subsequently  been  faulted. 

In  the  Highland  Boy  mine,  which  I  visited  last  summer,  I 
found  a  large  body  of  pyrit«  replacing  limestone  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a  body  of  quartz-porphyry.  Portions  of  this 
body,  which  were  compact  and  unaltered,  were  too  lean  to  work. 
Along  certain  lines  of  post-mineral  fracturing  or  faulting,  how- 
ever, the  mass  was  found  to  be  altered  and  constituted  an  ore 
that  was  said  to  average  8  per  cent,  in  copper.  In  those  places 
where  the  enrichment  was  visible  to  the  eye,  a  little  copper- 
glance,  with  the  dull  earthy  appearance  that  ia  charactet^ 
istic  of  the  recently  formed  secondary  mineral,  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Western  Silver  Deposits. — Instances  of  probable  secondary  en- 
richment of  silver-bearing  deposits  from  my  earlier  examina- 
tions, now  occur  to  me  as  I  look  back,  but  as  they  were  not  ex- 
amined critically  with  a  view  to  this  explanation  of  their  form- 
ation, I  place  less  weight  upon  them. 

Most  famous,  in  view  of  the  enormous  values  taken  from 
th^m,  are  the  rich  silver-bodies  of  the  Mollie  Gibson  and 
Smuggler  mines  of  Aspen,  Colo, ;  but,  in  their  case,  there  is 
sufficient  organic  matter  present  to  explain  the  reduction  of  the 
oxidized  solutions  to  sulphides.*  They  occur  along  a  vertical 
fault  formed  since  the  ori^^nal  mineralization  of  the  district, 

•  17.  &  OeoL  Svr.,  Mon.  xxxi.,  Aapea  Mg.  Diet,  p.  183. 
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and  conaiat  of  great  masees  of  polybaaite  and  pink  barite,  which, 
in  placeB,  have  been  fiirther  reduced  to  native-silver.  On  one 
wall  of  the  ore-body  ifl  the  limeBtone,  of  which  it  is  a  replace- 
ment, and  on  the  other,  a  black  bitaminouB  shale. 

In  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colorado,  there  ia  a  very  strong 
belief  held  by  some  of  the  more  experienced  and  thoaghtful 
mining  engineers,  that  the  rich  silver-minerals  in  their  veins, 
snch  as  ruby-  and  brittle-silver,  are  the  result  of  secondary  en- 
richment by  descending  waters.  The  most  notable  instance 
presented  (which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  of 
verifying  by  personal  observation)  is  that  of  the  famous  Smug- 
gler-Union vein,  which  has  been  opened  for  some  four  miles  on 
the  strike,  and  in  places  to  a  depth  of  nearly  1,000  feet  The 
m^n  vein  has  a  width  of  several  feet  of  comparatively  low- 
grade  concentrating-ore,  while  on  the  foot-wall  is  a  streak  a 
few  inches  thick  of  rich  "  shipping  "  ore,  which  carries  the  rich 
silver-minerals.  The  main  vein  has  been  displaced  about  50 
feet  by  the  Pandora  vein,  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles  and 
carries  gold-values,  though  not  in  paying  quantity.*  Accord- 
ing to  my  informants,  the  foot-wall  streak  is  not  sensibly 
afiected  by  the  baiting ;  and  they  reason  that  it  is  a  plane  of 
recent  movement,  on  which  the  silver-minerals  have  been  con- 
centrated by  a  secondary  migration  from  the  main  vein. 

In  several  important  veins  in  the  San  Juan  re^on,  I  ob- 
served secondary  or  post-mineral  fractures  parallel,  and  more 
or  less  coincident,  with  the  plane  of  the  vein,  but  no  det^led 
studies  have  yet  been  made  that  would  determine  whether 
there  has  been  an  enrichment  of  the  minerals,  or  not. 

In  unpublished  notes  on  the  once  famous,  but  now  aband- 
oned, Yankee  Girt  mine,  in  the  Red  Mountidn  district  of  the 
same  region,  I  find  mention  of  a  phenomenon  which  then  ap- 
peared nnexplunable,  but  which  it  now  appears  might  be 
accounted  for  on  the  theory  of  secondary  enrichment  In  the 
upper  levels,  the  ores,  down  to  about  200  feet  from  the  surface, 
were  mainly  silver  and  lead,  galena  and  pyrite  being  the  prin- 
cipal minerals.  Below  this  zone,  the  ore  is  mainly  composed 
of  etromeyerite,  bornite,  chalcocite,  with  some  gray-copper  and 
barite,  yielding  about  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  little  or  no 

•  U.S.  Qeol.  Svr.,  IStkAmt.  B«p.,  Ft  iiL,p.634 
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lead.  Id  depths  below  600  or  700  feet,  the  ore  in  this  and 
adjoining  mines  is  said  to  have  gradually  turned  into  a  low 
grade  pyritous  ore,  which  was  of  too  low  grade  to  work  at  a 
proiit,  and  caused  the  mines  to  be  closed  down.  The  ores  in 
the  copper-bearing  zone  had  been  exceptionally  rich,  carrying 
several  thousand  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  in  carload  lots. 
The  waters  in  this  re^on,  both  mine-waters  and  spring-waters, 
are  unusually  acid,  the  latter  forming  abundant  deposits  of 
limonite,  while  the  former  rapidly  corrode  any  metallic  iron- 
materials,  such  as  water  pipes,  that  are  exposed  to  their  action. 

The  most  definite  instances  of  secondary  enrichment  of  ^Iver 
sulphides  are,  however,  those  described  by  Weed,  in  the  mines 
of  Neihart,  Mont.*  There  the  veins  have  suffered  later  fractur- 
ing and  secondary  enrichment  of  the  zone  at  or  below  the  water- 
level,  with  the  deposition  of  silver  sulphides  "  as  crusts  or  crys- 
tals lining  cavities,  or  as  films  or  thin  coatings  along  fractures 
of  the  primary  ore."  The  primary  minerals  are  galena,  blende 
and  pyrite ;  the  secondary  sulphides  are  polybasite,  ruby-silver, 
more  rarely  a  pure  transparent  blende.  Under  the  microscope 
galena  is  seen  altering  to  a  spongy  polybasite.  Polybasite  and 
pyrargyrite  are  seen  as  crystalline  aggregates  and  crusts  on  all 
other  minerals,  but  in  no  case  coated  by  other  minerals.  The 
immediate  products  of  superficial  alteration,  the  gossan,  are 
largely  removed  and  make  up  a  zone  at  most  only  a  few  feet 
thick.  Beneath  this  is  an  irregular  accumulation  of  sooty 
black  ore,  consisting  of  manganese  and  silver  sulphide.  Where 
the  vein  is  well>defined  the  secondary  antimonial  sulphides 
occur  below,  at  first,  in  considerable  abundance,  but  deeper 
down,  only  in  crevices  or  fissures  partly  or  wholly  lining  filled 
fractures,  so  that  they  become  less  and  less  abundant  in  going 
down  on  the  vein. 

Eastern  Examples, — In  his  description  of  the  lead-  and  zinc- 
deposits  of  the  Mississippi,t  W.  P.  Jenney  notes  interesting  in- 
stances of  deposition  by  descending-solutions  below  the  zone 
of  oxidation. 

Among  minerals  of  secondary  deposition  he  enumerates 
"  blende,  galena,  chaleopyrite  and  greenockite,  produced  by 

*  U-  S.  OeoL  SuT.,  21slAnn.  Bep.,Tt.  Hi.     "The  Geology  of  the  Little  Belt 
Mountains,"  by  W.  H.  W^ed,  p.  421. 
t  Traiu.,  xiiL,  199. 
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alteration  from  the  primary  ores  in  the  zone  of  oxidation  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  ore-bodieB,  and  re-formed  as  aalphidea  by 
the  reducing  action  of  organic-matter  in  the  deeper  levels." 

lies*  and  Robertsonf  have  also  described  secondary  deposita 
of  zinc-flulphide  which  are  assumed  by  them  to  have  been  de- 
posited from  a  sulphate  solution  through  the  agency  of  auU 
phuretted  hydrogen. 

In  the  Southern  Appalachian  region  are  many  copper-de- 
posits which  show  excellent  instances  of  secondary  enrichment 
through  ihe  agency  of  mineralizing  waters.  Most  of  these  have 
recently  been  examined  by  Mr.  "Weed,!  and,  as  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  them  will  be  found  in  his  paper  on  "  Types  of  Copper- 
Deposits  in  the  Southern  United  States,"  presented  at  this  meet- 
ing, only  a  brief  mention  of  the  salient  points  need  be  made 
here. 

Best  known  are  the  deposits  of  Ducktown  in  the  extreme 
southeast  corner  of  Tennessee,  which  have  become  classic  in 
the  literature  of  ore-deposits  for  their  black  copper-ores  which 
form  a  narrow  band  between  the  gossan  and  the  unaltered  py- 
ritous  ore  beneath.  The  gossan-ores  are  immense  masses  of 
porous  iron-oxide  which  are  so  free  from  impurities  as  to  be 
used  in  large  quantities  in  the  blast-furnaces  of  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  The  ori^ual  ore  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  pyrrho- 
tite  and  chalcopyrite,  quite  massive  and  free  from  vertical  frac- 
turing. The  comparatively  thin  zone  of  black  ore  has  been 
considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  black  oxide  and  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per ;  but  chemical  examination  of  the  specimens  brought  in  by 
Mr.  "Weed  and  those  in  the  ^Rational  Museum  show  only  cop- 
per-glance and  no  tenorite.  The  ore  is  impregnated  with  cop- 
per sulphate,  showing  that  the  process  of  concentration  is  still 
'  going  on,  and  recently-formed  amorphous  black  sulphuret  is 
foand  in  clefts  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  pyrrhotite. 

When  the  black  ores  were  first  developed  many  curious 
speculations  were  current  aa  to  their  origin;  but  Whitney§ 
early  recognized  their  true  source,  as  is  most  evident  in  his  re- 
ply to  Tuomey  in  1855,  where  he  ascribes  these  rich  sulphides 

•  Eng.  cmd  Min.  Joar.,  toI.  ilix.,  1890,  p.  499. 
t  Am.  Jovr.  Sei.,  3d  Beriea,  vol.  xl.,  p.  160. 
t  BntL  Gtol.  Soe.  Amer.,  toI.  Jti.,  pp.  179-206. 
}  MetoUie  WtaUhi^Ae  VniUd  StaUi,  p.  S22. 
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to  an  enrichment  of  the  ori^nal  ore  through  the  decompou- 
tton  of  the  zone  above  (now  gossan).* 

Steny  Hantf  makes  allusion  to  this,  and  similar  deposits,  at 
Ore  Knob,  N.  C,  and  in  Carroll  county,  Va.,  as  owing  "  their 
origin  to  the  reduction,  in  some  imperfectly  explained  way,  of 
the  sulphates  formerly  generated  by  oxidation  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  lodes,"  and  OlcottJ  confirms  his  view  as  to  the  Ore 
Knob  deposit.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  enrichmeot  is 
assumed  to  have  taken  place  at  or  above  the  water-level,  and 
there  is  no  question  of  it«  extending  to  any  considerable  dis- 
tance below  it. 

In  the  Union  Copper  Company's  mine  at  Gold  Hill,  N.  C, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  "Weed,  the  ore-body  is  &actured  by  vertical 
planes  which  penetrate  to  some  depths  below  the  oxide  zone. 
There  are  here  no  such  great  masses  of  pyritoas  ore  as  at  Duck- 
town,  the  primary  ore  being  vein-quartz  carrying  a  small 
amount  of  chaleopyrite.  Owing  to  the  vertical  fractures  tie 
lower  limits  of  the  brown  oxidized  ore  are  very  irregular,  ex- 
tending in  places  down  to  180  feet  or  more  below  the  surface 
and  half  that  distance  into  solid  unaltered  quartz-ore.  The 
surface-ores  were  originally  worked  for  gold,  but  the  increase 
of  copper  with  depth  interfered  with  amalgamation. 

The  workings  now  ext«nd  to  a  depth  of  over  250  feet.  In  the 
main  part  of  the  vein  are  rich  masses  of  chaleopyrite  in  quartz 
which,  when  altered,  change  directly  into  chalcocite;  the  latter 
is  ol^en  surroanded  by  a  film  of  cuprite,  which,  in  turn,  changes 
to  fibrous  malachite  along  cracks  in  the  quartz.  Where  the 
alteration  has  proceeded  further,  specimens  are  found  showing 
copper-glance  coated  with  crystalline  cuprite  and  native  silver; 
others  show  crystalline  glance  passing  directly  into  native  cop- 
per, which  forms  a  thin  felty  covering  up  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick.  Nearer  the  oxide  zone,  a  sooty  black  mass  is  often 
found  directly  replacing  the  chaleopyrite. 

Specimens  from  the  Blue  Wing  mine  in  the  Virgilina  district 
on  the  borders  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  taken  from  be- 
low the  oxide  zone,  show  bornite  surrounded  by  a  shell  of  dull 
glance  with  iron  oxide  outside.     Other  specimens  from  below 

*  Amer.  Jour  SeL,  2d  aeriW)  vol.  xx.,  p.  63. 

t  Trant.,  ii.,  127.  t  IVom.,  Ui-,  89S. 
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the  water-level  show  bomite  altered  to  chakocite,  while  the 
iron  is  concentrated  in  the  form  of  nesta  of  epecnlar  iron  in  the 
quartz.  These  ores  extend  to  the  present  limits  of  the  work- 
ings 300  feet  helow  the  sur&ce.  That  they  will  pass,  like  those 
of  Gold  Hill,  into  chalcopyrite  in  depth,  cannot  yet  be  pre- 
dicated with  certainty. 

Foreign  Authorities. — Although  it  was  the  Austrian  geologist, 
Posepny,  already  cited,  who  most  strongly  emphasized  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  results  of  the  action  of  surface-  and  deep- 
aeated  waters,  European  geologists  seem  to  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  slower  to  recognize  this  distinction  in  their  practice  than 
American  mining  geologists,  whose  views  are  generally  gath- 
ered from  a  wider  field  of  obaervation. 

The  brilliant  French  writer,  DeLaunay,*  has  been  cited  by 
Mr.  Weed  as  one  who  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  enrichment  of  snlphidea  by  descending  eurface-watera  has 
been  an  important  element  in  the  formation  of  ore-deposits ;  and 
indeed  the  title  of  his  most  recent  theoretical  discueaion  of  the 
question  gives  ground  for  this  supposition. 

A  careful  reading  of  this  and  hia  other  papers,  however,  leads 
rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the  secondary  migratioi^  he  con- 
templated were  confined  to  the  zone  above  the  groundwater-level, 
or  oxidized  zone,  in  which  sulphides  have  always  been  known 
to  occur.  The  novelty  of  his  view  would  appear  to  be  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  residual  masses  of  sulphides  that  have 
not  been  completely  oxidized,  but  that  in  many  cases  they  re- 
sult from  an  actual  transference  of  material  and  a  re-deposition 
as  sulphides.  Thus,  in  closing  his  discussion  ou  the  origin  of 
copper  and  ore-depcwit8,f  he  says ; 


"  Whftt  is  the  origin  of  tb«  modificatioiu  which  have  been  noted  in  a.  general 
nvf  in  the  npper  part  of  a  vein ;  modifications  nndoabtedlj  connected  with  n«ar- 
netslo  the  enrface,  and  which  diMppearin  depth?  Is  it  poasible  that  these  modi- 
ficatione  hive  sometimea  been  prodnced  contempoianeouslf  with  the  filling  of  the 
vein,  or  are  thej  alwajn,  m  is  ineontcatablj  the  case  in  man^  instances,  the  result 

*  "  I.  On  the  importance  of  deposits  bj  magmatic  inclosion  uid  segregation  In 
a  classification  of  ore-deposits. 

"II.  On  the  part  plajed  by  the  phenomena  of  saperflcial  alteration  and  the 
ranewal  of  movement  (migratiiaiB)  in  the  toimation  of  ore-depoaita." — Arn.  det 
mna,  9th  series,  xii,  1897,  p.  119-228. 

t  OUes  Min^ranx  et  M^tallitarea,  Faria,  1893,  vol.  iL,  p,  2S2. 
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ot  much  later  action  ;  especial);  of  the  inttodnction  of  HurfBce-w&t«n  down  to  a 
certain  level  called  hydrostatic  7" 

III  his  later  paper,  after  describing  the  succession  of  mineralB 
found  in  the  Bilver-depoBita  of  Mexico  and  South  America  as 
an  tipper  zone  of  chloridee  and  native  metals,  and  below  this  a 
bonanza-zone,  where  the  silver  and  copper  "  coming  in  part 
from  the  surface  "  are  concentrated  by  a  sort  of  cementation  as 
rich  snlphidea,  etc.  (both,  however,  being  above  the  water-level), 
he  speaks  of  the  chemical  processes  that  have  probably  gone 
OQ,  as  follows : 

"  Tbe  atmoBpheric-mtera  reached  the  deposit  b;  descending  and  filtering  down 
slowlj  along  the  plane  of  the  rein  to  ascend  ag&in  to  the  sarface  onlj  after  s  cir- 
cait  that  u  more  or  lees  long  and  complex.  It  reealta  that  the  elementa  diaaolved 
are  not  absolutely  lost  to  the  vein,  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  them  ate 
only  alightty  displaced  from  above  downward,  and  are  re-precipitated  in  depth  in 
contact  with  unaltered  lulphides  in  the  form  of  insolnble  sulphldea.  This  sec- 
ondary phenomenon,  which  is  particularly  marlied  for  copper  and  silver,  often 
brings  about  a  special  concentration  of  these  two  metals  at  a  certain  distance  below 
the  surface,  ao  that  below  tbe  oxides  and  carbonates  that  characterize  the  actual 
outcrop  ia  found  a  very  rich  zone,  or,  as  the  miners  of  the  New  Worid  expreaa  it, 
a  bonanza,  in  which  copper  forms  gray-copper,  glance,  bomite,  etc  ;  while  silver 
separates  as  argentite,  brittle-silver  and  ruby  silver." 

European  Deposits. — The  great  pyrite-deposits  of  Bio  Tinto, 
Tharsis,  etc.,  in  the  Huelva  provinces  of  southern  Spain,  are 
enormous  bodies,  analogous  in  geological  conditions  to  those 
of  Duektown,  but  of  even  greater  volume.  The  gossan,  which 
extends  down  to  a  depth  of  180  to  150  feet,  consists  mainly 
of  iron  oxide,  with  50  to  55  per  cent,  iron,  a  little  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  and  only  a  trace  of  copper.  Between  this  and  the 
solid  pyrite  below  is  a  very  regularly  distributed  zone  of  earthy, 
poroue  material,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  carry- 
ing an  average  value  of  about  $35.00  per  ton  in  gold  and 
silver.  These  values  it  is  assumed  by  Vogt,*  who  has  last 
written  upon  the  region,  have  been  brought  down  in  solution 
by  ferric  sulphate  which,  in  contact  with  the  underlying  pyrite, 
has  been  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate,  with  precipitation  of  the 
gold  and  silver.  It  is  in  the  pyrite-mass  below  the  "  iron  hat " 
that  the  copper-values  are  fouud ;  and  these  gradually  decrease 
with  depth  from  4  to  5  per  cent  in  the  upper  100  to  200  feet 

•  ZiH*^.  Frail.  QtoL,  July,  1899,  pp.  249,  2Sa 
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to  1 J  per  cent  at  the  depth  of  900  feet — varying  somewhat  with 
local  conditions.  The  geologists  who  have  studied  the  region 
acconnt  for  this  decrease  by  assuming  that,  during  the  oxidation 
of  the  gossan,  the  original  copper-contents  were  leached  down 
and  re-precipitated  in  recent  fractures  and  clefts  in  the  pyiite 
mass,  thus  enriching  its  upper  part     Says  Vogt : 

"  Id  point  of  tact  we  find  toch  nunenls — copper-glaoce,  bomite  and  chaloo- 
pjrite,  Bometimee  with  galena,  lioc-blende  and  gra7-<»pper,  and,  as  a  mle,  ac- 
oompanied  bj  quartz — very  often  in  clefia  and  cracks  in  pjrit«,  and  these  min- 
erale  are,  without  doubt,  of  younger  (lecondary)  formation.  At  times  tbeee  clefts 
are  so  large  that  they  can  be  Kparately  mined  ;  thna,  the  old  Soman  mining  was 
done  chieSy  on  these  richer  clefts  within  the  poorer  man  of  pyrite.  Moat  com- 
monly, however,  they  are  quite  small  and  constitute  a  strongly  branching  net- 
work in  the  normal  pyrite-maw ;  and  that  tbe  copper-content  of  these  secondary 
minenls  is  derived  from  the  weathered,  superficial  mass  is  shown  quite  umply  in 
the  fact  that  tbeee  veins  are  most  common  in  the  zone  immediately  under  the 
'iron  Iiat.'  They  extend  downward  something  like  a  hundred  meters  or  more, 
and  then  oommencM  the  solid  pyrit«-Diass,  little  fissnied  and  eomp«ratively  h»^ 
ren  of  copper." 

He  also  mentions  a  decrease  of  copper-contenta  with  depth 
in  the  great  vertical  pyrite-deposits  of  Vigenaa,  in  Norway, 
and  Fahlnn,  in  Sweden,  of  which  the  former  has  been  worked 
to  a  depth  of  785  meters  and  the  latter  to  850  meters. 

At  Monte  Catini,  in  Italy,  the  rich  copper-ore  occurs  in 
masses  sometimes  of  several  cnbic  metres  in  size  with  an 
arrangement  of  concentric  zones  which  grow  auccesaively 
richer  in  copper  towards  the  periphery.  These  masaes  are 
sometimes  isolated ;  sometimes  connected  with  metalliferous 
veins.  Balis  of  glance  occur  eometimee  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  The  larger  masses  consist  of  ehalcopjrite  at  the  center, 
surrounded  first,  by  bomite,  and  then  on  the  outride  by  chalco- 
cite,  which  sometimes  passes  into  native-copper.  These  rich 
masses  occur  in  a  zone  of  recent  movement  which  is  easily 
penetrable  by  surface-waters.  In  depth  the  rich  sulphides  cease 
and  the  ore  consists  of  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite,  the  latter  be- 
coming more  and  more  predominant  with  depth. 

There  are  many  other  European  examples  which  would 
doubtless  show  evidence  of  secondary  enrichment,  if  examined 
with  that  question  in  view.  In  the  great  zinc-,  lead-  and  silver- 
deposits  of  Laurium,  in  Greece,  for  instance,  it  seems  ihat  this 
process  might  ezplun  some  of  the  phenomena  about  which 
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there  has  been  bo  mach  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
that  have  examined  them. 

DepoaUs  in  Arid  Regions. — De  Lannaj,  who  has  studied  the 
literature  of  Mexican  and  South  American  mines  very  exten- 
sively, makes  the  following  general  statemeut  as  to  the  average 
conditions  of  the  silver-ores  in  those  countries  from  the  surface 
downwards : 

"Near  the  Hurfoc«  the  silver  in  the  reina  is  in  the  native  ttatc,  with  chlorides, 
bromides,  iodides,  etc,  aaaociated  with  oxides  of  iron,  muiganese  and  often  of 
copper;  if  the  gangue  is  siliceooa,  it  shows  a  honeycomb  aspect,  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  the  sulphides  which  it  formerly  held  ;  frequently  red  aod  gray 
clays  are  associated  with  it  These  ores  are  the  jiaem,  etutxijo*,  teloradot,  ete-,  ot 
the  Spanish-American  miners,  which  are  designated  by  the  general  term  melale$ 
eaiida*  (free  milling  ores),  hot  whoae  tenor  in  silver  is  often  small  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  deposit 

"  Lower  down,  at  abont  SO  to  150  meters,  appears  the  bonanza-ione  of  the  Uexi- 
cana,  where  by  a  sort  ot  phenomenon  of  cementation  is  concentialed  the  silver, 
coming  in  part  from  the  Borface  (often  with  the  copper,  it  this  is  abundant  in  the 
deposit).  The  silver  is  here  in  the  sl«te  ot  sulphide  (A^) ;  the  copper  aa  cbal- 
cocit«,  gray-copper  (itself  often  ai^ntiferoas)  and  boniite ;  iron  b  wanting  or  is 
in  the  form  of  oxide ;  lead,  not  abundant,  is  mostly  in  the  state  ot  caifoonate. 

"  Finally,  when  one  passes  below  the  hydrofltatlc  level,  which  is  rarely  lower 
than  400  or  6C0  meters,  one  finds  the  complex  vein-filling  of  sulphides,  antimon- 
ides  and  arsenides,  which  in  their  primitive  form  extend  indefinitely  in  depth ; 
that  is,  one  has,  in  proportions  varying  with  different  deposits,  gaWa,  mote  or 
less  argentiferons,  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  arsenopyrite,  blende,  etc,  with  less 
abundant  silver-minerals." 

My  personal  observations  in  these  countries  have  been  very 
limited,  being  confined  to  a  few  weeks'  visit  in  Peru  and  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  respectively.  In  Peru,  I  saw  a 
dull-black  copper-glance,  brought  from  the  &mous  Cerro  de 
Faeco  mining-district,  where  silver-mining  has  been  extensively 
carried  on  for  centuries.  This  ore  ia  said  to  be  found  wherever 
the  workings  have  been  carried  down  below  the  water-level, 
and  is  estimated  to  constitute  a  zone  of  great  extent  and  value 
beneath  all  the  old  workings.  It  is  evidently  a  concentration 
by  leaching  of  the  small  amount  of  copper  that  was  dissemi- 
nated through  the  now  oxidized  ores  above. 

In  Chihaahna,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  ailver 
deposits  below  the  water-level ;  but  in  the  middle  levels  of  the 
mines,  at  200  to  300  feet  below  the  surface,  oxidized  and  nn- 
altered  sulphide  ore-bodies  were  not  infrequently  found  side 
by  side,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  level.     The  former,  generally 
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in  a  foot-wall  etreak,  constitate  the  Colorado  ores  of  the  Mexican 
miners,  and  carry  rich  8ilver>inineralB  in  a  red  clayey  material 
that  containB  rolled  fragments  of  quartz  and  ore,  and  is  evi- 
dently on  a  plane  of  movement  sabseqaent  to  the  mineralization. 
The  latter,  which  consist  of  pyrite,  galena  and  blende  in  a  dense 
hard  matrix,  occur  in  greater  hulk  than  the  richer  ores,  and  ap- 
parently owe  their  escape  from  oxidation  to  their  impenetra- 
bility to  surface-waters.  The  sulphide  is  so  much  lower  in 
grade  than  the  Colorado  ore,  that  it  was  generally  left:  by  the 
early  miners,  and  now  constitutes  a  concentrating-ore.  Evi- 
dently the  foot-wall  streak,  which  often  opens  oat  into  great 
"bonanzas,"  was  enriched  by  the  leaching  of  such  parts  of  the 
other  ore  as  had  been  thoroughly  decomposed. 

In  Australia,  the  arid  climate  of  which  presents  similar  con- 
ditions to  those  found  in  Arizona,  Mexico  and  South  America, 
we  would  expect,  as  in  the  latter  regions,  to  find  abundant  evi- 
dence of  secondary  alteration  of  ore-deposits.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  descriptions  of  many  of  the  important  mines  of  that  re^on 
make  mention  of  phenomena  which  seem  to  be  most  readily 
explainable  on  this  theory,  although,  until  they  have  been  ex- 
amined with  this  end  in  view,  one  cannot  be  sure  how  far  all 
the  evidence  will  support  it.  In  the  famous  Broken  Hill  lode, 
as  described  by  Jaquet  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  New  South  Wales,  certain  occurrences  are  definitely 
described  by  him  as  secondary  aulphides."  The  primary  aul- 
phide-ore  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  argentiferous  galena  and 
zinc-blende,  with  quartz,  garnet  and  feldspar,  and  pyrite,  chal- 
copyrite,  arsenopyrite,  wulfenite  and  fiuorite  as  accessory  con- 
BtitnentB.  These  ores  contain  on  an  average  5  to  36  oz.  of 
silver  per  ton,  7  to  50  per  cent  of  lead,  and  14  to  30  per  cent 
of  zinc     Mr.  Jaquet  says : 

' '  Balphide-ore,  secondBiy,  occnra  tta  a  tbin  la7er,  vatjing  in  thickness  from  3 
iochea  to  6  feet,  which  eauta  the  ordinarj  Bnlphides  at  all  points  where  dtj  ore, 
rich  in  silTer,  oomee  in  coQttict  with  them.  Resembling  soot  somewhat  in  appetir- 
ftnce,it  has  been  Uftmed  'sootjBalphide-ore'  bjrtheminen.  Ilis.  without  doubt, 
ordinary  sulphide  ore  altered  and  enriched  hj  contact  with  Arj  ores." 

These  enriched  ores  carry  up  to  250  oz.  silver  per  ton  and  12 

*  Mem.  OeoL  Sw.,  N«a  Souih  Wales,  Oeotogj,  No.  S,  8j4mj,  1894,  p.  88.  See 
also  ZatocAr.  JVa*.  GeoL,  toL  t.,  p.  96.     1897. 
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per  cent,  of  copper.  The  dry  silver-ores  are  the  antimonial  and 
arsenical  sulphides  of  silver,  polybasite,  stromeyerite,  d3^cra8ite, 
proustite,  pyrargyrite,  stephauite,  etc,  which  occur  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  kaolin-ore  that  forms  the  bulk  of  the  oxidized  zone 
in  the  locality  described,  and  carries  oxidized  minerals  of  iron, 
manganese,  lead  and  copper.  This,  also,  is  of  much  lower  grade 
than  the  enriched  sulphide.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that 
in  the  process  of  alteration  by  surface-agencies  the  oxidation 
products — especially  the  silver-  and  copper-combinatioDs — have 
been  leached  down  and  redeposited  as  sulphides,  and  are  most 
abundant  in  contact  with  the  original  sulphides  of  the  deposit 

It  does  not  appear  ftY)m  the  descriptions  that  the  enrichment 
has  extended  to  any  considerable  distance  below  the  contact- 
zone  of  altered  with  relatively  nnaltered  material.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  absence  of  later  fractures  which  would  admit  the 
descending  solution ;  or  it  may  be  that  enrichments  do  exist 
which  have  not  yet  been  detected  through  want  of  systematic 
search. 

In  the  neighboring  Broken  Hill  Consols  mine,  as  described 
by  Mr.  GJeorge  Smith,*  there  is  evidence  of  still  more  exten- 
sive secondary  enrichment  of  sulphides,  the  silver-minerals 
being  mainly  in  the  rather  rare  and  unusually  rich  forms  of 
stromeyerite,  dyscrasite,  fahlerz  and  antimonial  silver  chloride. 
Although  occurring  in  the  same  country  rocks  as  the  main 
Broken  Hill  deposit,  instead  of  being,  as  in  that  case,  in  the 
form  known  as  "  saddle  reefs,"  which  conform  with  the  schis- 
tosity  and  are  of  great  size,  they  are  found  only  in  compara- 
tively narrow  veins  which  distinctly  cross  the  schistosity.  The 
vein  is  mineralized  only  at  the  intersection  of  what  is  known 
as  cross- veins,  and,  of  the  rich  silver-minerals  mentioned  above, 
some  "  have  not  been  met  with  in  the  lower  workings,  though 
each  has  been  found  at  some  distance  below  the  water-level;" 
while  those  that  are  found  at  greater  depth  occur  there  in 
smaller  quantities  and  "have  been  found  to  assume  a  distinct 
track  and  are  evidently  the  continuation  of  the  larger  deposits 
worked  in  the  upper  levels,"  The  so-called  cross-veins  are  de- 
scribed as  "  a  succession  of  rock-joints  formed  along  a  line  of 
weakness  and  enlarged  in  places  by  a  process  of  removal  and 

*  2V1IM.,  xxtL,  69,  71,  78. 
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replacemeDt"  The  more  important  one,  which  is  figured  (p. 
73),  falls  vertically  on  the  lode  which  has  a  shallow  dip  near 
the  surface,  and  immediately  below  it  in  the  main  vein  is  an 
accumulation  of  stromeyerite,  dyscrasite  and  more  or  less  oxi- 
dized material  impregnated  with  silver  chloride.  The  cross- 
veins  carry  in  some  cases  hlende  and  galena;  in  others  only 
pyrite. 

While  Mr.  Smith  has  recourse  to  secondary  concentration 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  oxidized  zone,  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him  that  the  concentrations  of  rich  mineral 
below  this  zone  might  also  have  been  produced  by  solutions 
along  the  main  fissure  from  the  cross-veins.  He  brings  forward 
a  theory  of  electro-magnetic  currents  to  account  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  minerals  at  these  intersections. 

It  is  always  unsafe  to  theorize  on  the  observations  of  others ; 
hut  in  the  present  case,  it  seema  legitimate  to  offer  the  sagges- 
tion  that,  even  admitting  the  possibility  of  electric  action  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  chemical  reactions,  it  is  necessary  to  predicate 
previous  conditions  which  will  render  the  reactions  possible. 
In  the  case  of  these  croes-veins,  aa  in  those  of  the  indicators  of 
Ballarat,  and  the  similar  fahlbands  of  Norway,  which  are  all 
zones  of  relatively  barren  pyritiferons  materials  crossing  the 
ore-bearing  veins,  it  seems,  in  a  general  way,  that  reactions  be- 
tween salts  of  the  metals  and  their  sulphides  have  been  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  the  concentration  of  the  more  valuable  metals 
at  or  near  the  intersection.  There  will  have  been  a  great  num- 
ber of  differing  conditions  in  such  districts,  or  groups  of  deposits, 
and  it  does  not  seem  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have 
recourse  to  descending  solutions  for  the  salts  of  the  metals  in 
every  case ;  they  may  have  been  contained  in  ascending  solutions. 
An  instance  where  it  seems  probable  that  there  has  been  enrich- 
ment from  ascending  salt-solutions  is  the  Geyser  mine  at  Silver 
Cliff,  Colorado,*  where,  in  a  narrow  vein  at  2000  feet  in  depth, 
is  an  nnuBually  rich  and  very  recent-looking  body  of  sulphides 
of  silver,  lead,  zinc  and  copper.  The  ascending  waters  which 
issue  from  the  parallel  and  adjoining  fissures  are  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  carry,  apparently  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonates, small  amounts  of  the  metala  found  in  the  veins.  What- 

*  U.S.  QtoL  Sur.,  17lA  Ann.  B^.,  Part  U.,  p.  456. 
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ever  may  have  been  the  oiiginal  form  in  which  the  metallic 
minerals  were  brought  to  this  deposit,  it  eeems  evident  that  at 
the  present  day  they  moBt  be  coming  in  as  carbonates  and  be 
deposited  ae  sulphides  in  contact  with  the  already  existing  sol- 
phides,  thns  enriching  the  latter. 

Summary. 
From  the  foregoing  geological  evidence,  which   conld  be 
doubtless  very  much  enlarged,  it  appears  to  be  fairly  well  es- 
tablished : 

1.  That  descending  waters  not  only  cause  migrations,  or 
transference  and  reeoncentration,  of  the  alteration  products  of 
the  ori^nal  vein-materials  in  oxidized  form,  producing  in  one 
place  an  enrichment,  and  in  another  possibly  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  original  deposit,  but  that  in  their  ftirther  down- 
ward course  the  oxidized  forms  are  frequently  reduced  and  re- 
deposited  as  sulphides,  thereby  producing  a  sulphide  enrich- 
ment of  the  original  vein-materials. 

2.  That  this  secondary  enrichment  of  sulphides  ie  not  nec- 
essarily a  reduction  in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  but  is 
frequent  where  no  organic  matter  can  be  supposed  to  be  pres- 
ent; it  occurs  mainly  in  contact  with  the  ori^nal  sulphides  of 
the  deposits,  and  is,  presumably,  a  result  of  chemical  reaction 
between  these  sulphides  and  the  materials  brought  down  in 
solution  by  the  descending  waters. 

3.  That  while  this  re-deposition  of  sulphides  in  many  cases 
appears  to  commence  at  or  near  the  grouudwater^level,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  a  necessary  connection  with  that  level,  and 
may  under  favorable  conditions  extend  below  that  level  for  a 
distance  as  yet  undetermined,  the  most  important  favoring  con- 
ditions appearing  to  be  recent  or  post>-mineral  fractures,  which 
have  admitted  a  relatively  free  and  uninterrupted  descent  of 
these  waters. 

In  endeavoring  to  trace  back  the  processes  by  which  the 
results  have  been  brought  about,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  physical  changes  that  may  be  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  a  given  ore-deposit 
was  originally  formed  and  before  it  reached  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  found  at  the  present  day.  These  changes  necessa- 
rily vary  with  each  mining  region  or  district,  being  in  some 
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cases  veiy  considerable,  in  others  relatively  alight.  They  may 
be  classed  under  two  general  categories  : 

First,  the  rock  shatterings  resulting  from  dynamic  force 
connected  with  earth-movements  or  eruptive  action.  These 
have  opened  channels  for  the  entrance  of  surface-waters  within 
the  rock-mass  and  thereby  extended  the  areas  to  tvhich  the 
chemical  actions  produced  by  the  latter  may  have  extended. 

Second,  the  erosion  or  denudation  to  which  the  region  has 
been  subjected,  and  which  has  gradually  worn  down  the  origi- 
nal surface  to  its  present  configuration.  As  a  result  of  this 
wearing  down  the  lower  parts  of  an  ore-deposit  have  been  con- 
tinually approaching  the  surface,  and  in  no  case,  probably,  is 
what  was  ori^nally  the  superficial  portion  of  an  ore-deposit 
still  in  existence.  The  amount  of  the  wearing  away  is  not 
always  determinable,  but  it  may  have  been  very  large ;  thus,  at 
Leadville,  I  estimated  that  in  round  numbers  a  thickness  of 
about  10,000  feet  of  rocks  had  been  worn  away  in  order  to 
bring  the  ore-bodies  at  present  exposed  to  the  surface. 

In  the  Butte  district,  where  there  are  no  stratified  rocks, 
there  exists  no  criterion  by  which  to  estimate  accurately  the 
amount  of  denudation,  but  the  readily  disintegrable  character 
of  the  granite  country-rock  and  the  faulting  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded  show  that  it  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
There  the  ore-deposits  occurring  along  nearly  vertical  fissures, 
and  the  later  shattering  having  produced  extraordinarily 
abundant  secondary  fissures  nearly  coincident  with  the  earlier 
ones,  the  conditions  were  unusually  favorable  for  an  abundant 
leaching  down  of  the  material  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  sur- 
fece-watere.  As  the  surface  gradually  lowered  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  insoluble  materials  were  carried  off  mechanically ; 
of  the  soluble  minerals,  however,  but  a  relatively  small  propoi^ 
tion  would  have  been  removed  by  the  actual  surface  run-ofl. 
The  greater  portion  would  have  been  carried  back  to  lower 
levels  before  they  came  near  enough  to  the  actual  sur&ce  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  mn-otf. 

It  will  aid  our  conception  to  divide  the  veins  theoretically 
into  three  horizontal  zones.  The  upper-  or  sariace-zone,  that 
which  immediately  adjoins  the  present  sur&ce,  is  necessarily 
the  zone  of  highest  and  most  recent  oxidation.  Any  sulphides 
found  in  it  will  simply  be  residual  masses  which,  for  some 
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reason,  the  oxidation  has  not  completely  penetrated.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  this  zone  will  have  been 
mainly  of  removal,  rarely  of  addition,  and  any  enrichment  that 
will  have  come  about  in  this  zone  will  have  been,  as  a  rale,  dif- 
ferential, resulting  from  the  greater  proportion  of  valueless  or 
base  metals  removed. 

The  second  or  intermediate-zone  may  be  called  the  zone  of 
oxide-enrichment.  In  this,  the  less  soluble  or  more  readily 
precipitable  metals  which  have  been  brought  down  from  the 
zone  above,  are  found  as  carbonates  or  oxides,  or  in  some  cases 
as  native-metals. 

The  third  zone  may  be  called  the  zone  of  sulphide-enrich- 
ment,  in  which  the  materials  brought  down  in  solution,  and 
not  deposited  in  the  zone  next  above,  are  deposited  as  Bulphides 
(also  as  sulpb-arsenides  and  sulph-antimonidee)  or  in  eome  cases 
aa  native-metals  in  contact  with  the  original  sulphides  of  the 
deposit 

The  presence  of  organic  matter  would  hasten  the  reduction 
to  sulphide,  and  might  cause  the  depoutios  of  the  latter,  under 
favorable  conditions,  even  at  the  surface,  but  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  accidental,  rather  than  an  essential  occnrrence. 

These  zones  are,  as  has  been  said,  a  theoretical  conception ; 
in  practice  they  are  rarely  well-defined,  and  in  many  cases  one 
or  more  may  be  wanting.  One  will  run  into  the  other,  and,  as 
denudation  progresBes,  a  lower  zone  is  slowly  chan^ng  to  the 
one  next  above  it ;  thus,  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  be  a  constantly 
richer  zone  that  rises  to  the  sur&ce  to  be  oxidized,  and  has  part 
of  its  oxidation  products  carried  back  and  re-deposited  either  aa 
oxides  or  sulphides.  Hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
longer  a  deposit  has  been  subjected  to  denudation  the  greater 
will  be  the  enrichment  below  the  surface-zone.  The  rate  of 
denudation  may  also  have  influence  upon  the  amount  of  enrich- 
ment, for  it  can  be  conceived  that  the  surface-rocks  may  be  bo 
readily  disintegrable  and  the  rate  of  erosion  under  favoring 
climatic  conditions  may  be  so  rapid,  that  the  surface-removal  of 
the  oxidized  material,  both  mechanical  and  chemical,  may  pro- 
ceed 80  much  faster  than  the  downward  seepage  along  the 
plane  of  the  ore-deposit,  that  little  or  no  enrichment  of  the  in- 
terior portion  of  the  deposit  may  have  taken  place. 

Such  a  rapid  denudation  may  be  conceived  to  have  taken 
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place  on  exposed  points  during  the  ice-invasion  of  the  glacial 
period,  at  which  time,  moreover,  under  the  low  Hurface-tem- 
peratures  chemical  decomposition  would  have  heen  relatively 
elug^h.  In  arid  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  great 
heat  would  render  chemical  decomposition  more  energetic,  and 
where  there  has  been  not  only  no  ice-action,  bat  also  compara- 
tively little  erosion  by  water  to  wear  down  the  surfiitce,  we 
ehonld  expect  the  zone  of  oxide-enrichment  to  extend  down  to 
great  depths,  but  if  the  aridity  were  so  great  that  there  was 
very  little  water  percolating  through  the  rocks  in  depth,  there 
might  be  but  little  Bulphide-ennchment 

Chemical  Processes  Involved. — ^I  do  not  feel  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  chemical  processes  that  are  involved  in  the 
changes  which  are  shown  to  have  taken  place  by  the  above 
quoted  observations.  They  necessarily  vary  from  one  deposit  to 
another  under  the  varying  mineralogical  and  physical  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  each  place.  Moreover,  the  chemical  re- 
actions that  are  suggested  by  previous  investigations  should  be 
tested  experimentally  before  any  one  can  state  with  any  degree 
of  confidence  what  the  Buccession  of  chemical  processes  in  a 
given  case  has  been ;  for  these  investigations  have  generally 
been  conducted  with  another  object  in  view,  or  with  a  difierent 
conception  of  the  actual  conditions  in  natare. 

Mr.  "Weed,  in  his  paper  already  cited,  has  given  quite  full 
quotations  from  all  the  authorities  that  bear  upon  this  subject, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  repeat  them,  hut  only  give  a  brief 
general  statement  of  the  main  processes  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  contributed  to  the  mineralogical  conditions  that  are 
found  in  the  ore-deposits  cited  above,  laying  more  stress  on 
the  natural  occurrences  that  illustrate  the  actual  changes. 

The  most  common  sulphide-minerals  in  original  ore-deposits 
are  the  iron  sulphides,  pyrite,  mareasite,  pyrrhotite,  chalco- 
pyrite  and  arsenopyrite ;  and  next  to  these,  galena,  zinc-blende 
and  various  copper  sulphides.  While  there  is  a  great  variety 
of  other  metallic  compounds  in  ore-deposite,  yet  in  most  deposits 
the  greater  bulk  is  so  far  formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  above 
minerals  that  the  chemical  changes  will  be  largely  governed  by 
the  reactions  to  which  these  appear  to  be  subject.  Of  these 
sulphides  mareasite  is  the  most  readily  decomposed,  while 
pyrite,  if  occurring  by  itself  in  pure  crystals,  often  proves  very 
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reBiBtant  to  alteration.  Where  there  are  mixed  Bulphidee,  how- 
ever, the  oxidation  is  observed  to  proceed  more  rapidly  and  all 
are  readily  attacked. 

The  actual  changes  observed  by  me  in  a  great  body  of  pyrite 
carrying  galena  in  a  limestone  country-rock,  wMcb  bad  nnder- 
goiie  partial  decomposition  from  the  periphery  inwards,  are 
as  follows  :•  The  original  fresh  pyrite  or  marcasite  crystals  are 
first  disintegrated  and  slightly  pitted  on  the  surface,  then 
changed  to  melanterite  or  hydrated  ferrous  sulphate  and  the 
galena  becomes  angleaite.  In  the  outer  or  more  fully  oxidized 
zone  the  iron-vitriol  has  changed  in  part  to  yellow  basic  sul- 
phate ;  in  part  to  limouite  with  a  separation  of  native  sulphur. 

The  theoretical  changes  that  are  assumed  to  take  place  by 
the  action  of  waters  carrying  oxygen  or  oxidizing  agents  are: 
first,  an  alteration  of  the  iron  sulphide  to  ferrooa  sulphate  with 
the  formation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur  which 
may  have  oxidized  to  sulphuric  or  sulphurous  acid.  By  further 
oxidation  the  ferrous  sulphate  will  become,  in  part  at  least, 
ferric  sulphate,  and  this  in  its  turn  will  react  upon  the  remaining 
ferrous  sulphate,  or  upon  the  sulphides,  and  form  more  ferrous 
sulphate  or  sulphates  of  the  other  metals  which  are  present 
By  this  cycle  of  reactions  a  supply  of  both  ferric  and  ferrous 
sulphates  would  seem  to  be  provided  in  the  oxidized  zone,  but 
the  extending  downwards  of  the  ferric  salts  would  decrease  as 
the  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  waters  l>ecame  less  abundant. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Hulpbates  of  the  metals  thus 
formed  would  be  transported  for  greater  or  less  distances,  gener- 
ally in  proportion  to  their  solubility,  the  iron  sulphates  being 
the  most  soluble ;  next,  th<ffie  of  copper  and  zinc ;  silver  sul- 
phate is  less  soluble  and  also  more  readily  decomposed,  while 
lead  sulphate  is  extremely  insoluble. 

This  accords  with  the  facts  generally  observed  in  nature. 
Thus,  &om  the  gossan,  which  is  generally  a  porous  siliceous 
mass  stained  by  the  limonite  or  hematite  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  part  of  the  iron  sulphate,  the  copper-  and  zinc- 
salts  may  have  been  more  or  less  completely  removed  or  trans- 
formed to  less  soluble  carbonates  and  silicates.  Where  galena 
has  been  present  in  considerable  amount  the  sulphate  (angle- 
site)  is  generally  found  quite  near  the  surface  or  forming  a  coat- 
"  Ftoc  CWo.  &».  &e.,  ToL  iL,  p.  104. 
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ing  aroand  reeidnal  masseB  of  galena  which  some  think  it  has 
protected  from  oxidation.  Where  carbonate  of  lime  is  present, 
as  in  limeBtoae  deposits,  it  is  traneformed  to  the  carbonate 
(ceniBsite)  which  is  more  eolnble,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  an  excesB  of  carbonic  acid,  and  may  be  transported  from  its 
original  location  and  concentrated  in  bonanzas  of  more  or  less 
crystalline  mineral.  The  silver  sulphate  formed  near  the  surface 
is  generally  transformed  to  the  chloride,  but  is  not  infrequently 
reduced  to  the  native  state.  Gold  probably  does  not  form  a 
salphate,  but  when  combined,  as  in  the  form  of  the  telluride, 
is  directly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  It  is,  however,  to  a 
certain  extent  solnble  in  ferric  sulphide,  and  would  in  part  he 
transported  hy  this  solntion  until  it  is  precipitated  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  ferric  to  the  ferrous  condition  which  may  occur  in 
contact  with  the  sulphide  or  with  ferrous  salts. 

Under  certain  conditions  ferric  sulphate  will  decompose  the 
metallic  sulphides  with  the  formation  of  ferrous  salts  and  sul- 
phates of  the  metals ;  possibly  also  with  a  solution  of  part  as 
snlphides.  Actual  test  has  shown  that  it  acts  with  great  readi- 
ness on  the  iron  sulphides,  hut  much  more  slowly  on  silver  sul* 
phidee.  The  action  of  copper  sulphide  has  not  been  tested,  but 
is  probably  intermediate  between  the  two. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  the  oxygen  included  in 
surface-waters  would  gradually  be  eliminated  with  depth,  and 
Lepsius*  has  shown  by  actual  experimental  tests  of  waters  taken 
&om  bore-holes  that  there  is  a  gradual  and  fairly  uniform  de- 
crease of  contained-oxygen  in  the  waters  with  depth.  The 
oxygen  would  be  more  rapidly  exhausted  in  a  region  of  active 
chemical  action,  such  as  an  ore-deposit  in  process  of  alteration ; 
hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  each  case  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain depth  at  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  free  oxygen,  the 
general  tendency  in  the  reactions  which  take  place  will  be  re- 
ducing rather  than  oxidizing,  and  when  no  organic  matter  is 
present  we  must  look  to  the  original  eulphide  minerals  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  agents  for  reducing  the  sulphates  to  sul- 
phides again,  or  to  the  native  state. 

The  most  pertinent  investigatione  bearing  upon  the  reactions 
that  would  take  place  are  those  undertaken  by  E.  F.  Anthout 


*  Ber.  i.  IkMtA.  Chan.  Oemiit^,  vol.  »iiL,  p.  2487. 
t  Jour./.  iVai.  Om.,  voL  x.,  Ko.  6,  p.  S63. 
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in  1887,  primarily  for  facilitating  analytical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory, which  were  continued  later  on  the  same  lines  by  E. 
Schiirmann,*  for  which  reason  they  are  generally  known  as 
the  "  Schurmann  "  reactions.  By  these  it  was  established  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  snlphides  of  certain  of  the  metals  the 
salts  of  other  metals  would  be  decomposed  and  the  metal  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphide,  indicating  thus  that  the  latter  metal  pos- 
seasea  a  greater  affinity  for  sulphur  than  the  former,  and  thus 
the  following  series  of  the  more  common  metals  was  established 
in  the  order  of  their  affinity  for  sulphur :  Mercnry,  silver, 
copper,  bismuth,  cadmium,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  nickel, 
cobalt,  iron,  arsenic,  thallium,  and  manganese.  In  otiier  words, 
a  salt  of  any  metal  in  the  series  would  be  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phide of  any  succeeding  metal,  and  the  first  metal  precipitated 
as  sulphide.  Thus,  from  silver-  or  copper-salts  the  metal  would 
be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  lead,  zinc,  or  iron  sulphides. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  an  important  agent  for  the  precipi- 
tation of  metallic  sulphides,  and  this  is  not  infrequently  found 
in  mine-waters.  It  is  assumed  to  be  given  ofl  in  the  deposition 
of  the  various  forms  of  pyrite,  and  qualitative  tests  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  Survey  have  shown  that  it  is  evolved  in'the 
treatment  of  pyritous  ores  by  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  thongh 
less  freely  with  pure  pyrite  than  with  mixed  sulphides. 

Ferrous  sulphate  will  also  precipitate  many  of  the  met^s 
from  their  solutions  in  the  native  state ;  possibly  in  some  cases 
as  sulphides  with  the  formation  of  ferric  sulphate,  and  it  is 
probable  that  other  ferrous  combinations  will  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus,  in  the  mines  of  Kongsberg,  Norway,  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  native-silver  below  the  water- 
level,  Vogtt  assumes,  for  the  occurrences  of  the  metal,  as  it  is 
sometimes  found  in  tine  cracks  in  the  country-rock  and  even  in 
garnets,  that  it  has  been  precipitated  from  its  solution  through 
the  reducing  action  of  ferrous  silicates. 

The  reaction  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  a  solution  of  silver-ealt  is 
easily  tested  in  the  laboratory.  The  silver  is  readily  precipi- 
tated in  the  metallic  state  and  the  solutioa  colored  brown  by 
the"  ferric  sulphate  forined.  With  mi  excess  of  ferrous  sulphate 
present,  as  near  the  out-crop  of  ore-deposits,  this  might  account 

«  Uebig'B  Aim.  d.  Ohffa.,  vol.  249,  1888,  pp.  326-360. 
t  Jour./.  Prai.  OeoL,  April,  1399,  p.  118.  . 
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for  the  Beparation  of  native-silver  from  Bilver-aalta,  while  on  the 
other  hand  -H-ith  an  excess  of  ferric  oxide  the  silver  might  be 
carried  further  down  in  solution. 

In  the  copper-deposits,  to  which  mj  etadiee  have  been  more 
especially  directed,  one  oftea  finda  a  black  sooty  alteration 
product  in  pyritoae  ores  just  at  the  water-level  which  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  call  an  "  ozysulphuret,"  but  which,  so  far 
aa  tested,  has  always  proved  to  be  araorphons  copper-glance. 
It  is  evidently  a  very  recent  formation  and  it  might  be  reasoned 
that  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  become  crystalline.  On  the 
other  hand,  chalcopyrite  is  by  some  considered  to  he  a  com- 
pound of  cuprous  sulphide  (Cu,8)  and  ferric  sulphide  (Fe^SJ  as 
bomite  is,  in  a  similar  way,  considered  to  consist  of  cuprous 
(CUjS)  and  cupric  (Cu8)  sulphides  with  ferrous  sulphide  (FeS). 
In  the  attack  by  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphide  the  iron  molecule 
would  first  be  removed,  and  in  the  case  of  chalcopyrite  the 
Cu,S  might  be  left  in  the  amorphous  powder  above  noted.  If, 
however,  the  attack  was  continued  until  copper  sulphate  was 
formed,  this  being  precipitated  either  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  in  contact  with  unaltered  sulphide,  by  analogy  with  results 
obtained  in  the  laboratory  the  precipitated  sulphide  would  be  a 
black  amorphons  powder.  Snch  a  precipitate  was  obt^ned  by 
A.  P.  Brown*  by  the  action  of  powdered  pyrite  on  a  neutral 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  under  pressure  during  his  investi- 
gations, by  which  he  proved,  as  he  assumed,  that  marcasite  is 
largely  composed  of  the  ferrous  sulphide,  and  pyrite  contains 
more  ferric  sulphide. 

Bischof  t  states  that  the  amorphous  precipitates  from  solu- 
tion by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gradually  assume  a  metallic 
luster  and  tend  to  become  crystalline  when  extremely  dilute  solu- 
tions are  used  and  the  reagent  is  passed  sufficiently  slowly  over 
the  precipitates.  In  other  words,  under  conditions  more  nearly 
approaching  those  that  may  be  assumed  to  exist  in  nature. 

In  recent  years  Dr.  0.  Doelter  has  made  a  series  of  synthet- 
ical experiments  in  which,  by  treating  metallic  salts  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  solutions,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  in  crys- 
talline form  most  of  the  common  sulphide  minerals ;  namely,  py- 
rite, chalcopyrite,  bomite,  chalcocite,  covellite,  galena,  bournon- 

•  Proe.  Amer.  Fhiloi.  Soc,  toL  ziziiL,  No.  145,  p.  240.     1894, 
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ite,  miargyrite,jameBonite*  and  p7rrhotite.t  The  experiments 
were  conducted  at  moderately  elevated  temperatures;  generally 
about  100°  0.  Such  temperatures  are  used  in  the  laboratory  to 
hasten  the  chemical  action,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  same 
effects  would  be  produced  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  such  as 
would  befound  in  oreMlepoBita,ifsufflcienttime  could  be  allowed. 
In  nature  it  is  probable  that  changes  in  temperature  may  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  producing  solution  or  precipitation 
of  minerals,  for  it  has  been  found  that  a  mineral-salt  which  was 
taken  up  in  solution  at  a  given  temperature  is  sometimes  rede- 
posited  under  a  change  in  temperature. 

More  significant,  however,  than  laboratory  experiments,  are 
the  synthetical  processes  of  nature,  which,  as  shown  by  Daubr^ 
and  other  European  geologists,  have  been  detected  in  the  many 
thermal  springs,  where  Koman  metals  and  coins  of  copper  and 
other  metals  have  lain  for  centuries  subjected  to  the  action  of 
waters  containing  feeble  solutions  of  mineral  sulphates.  Among 
the  minerals  thus  formed  crystals  of  tetrahedrite,  chalcocite, 
bomite,  chalcopyrite  and  others  have  been  recognized.  At  the 
Springs  of  Bourbon  l'Archambanlt,|  the  succession  of  mineral 
coatings  around  the  metallic  copper  of  the  coin  is  the  exact  re- 
verse of  the  series  which  baa  been  noted  above  in  copper-mines 
as  the  normal  change  in  waters  by  secondary  changes ;  namely, 
next  the  metallic-copper,  first,  black  copper-glance;  then  bor- 
nite ;  then  chalcopyrite. 

That  the  reactions  necessary  to  produce  these  changea  have 
taken  place  in  nature  in  a  certain  regular  series  is,  in  itself,  fair 
ground  for  assuming  that  under  possible  variations  of  condi- 
tions, the  same  changes  might  take  place  in  reversed  order ;  for 
it  is  recognized  by  modem  chemists  that  the  reactions  between 
two  substances  which  produce  two  other  substances  are  part  of 
a  tendency  to  establish  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  as  it  is  called, 
between  the  substances  involved,  and  that  this  tendency  can  be 
modified  by  difibreut  conditions  of  concentration,  temperature, 
pressure,  etc.,  so  that  it  is  conceivable  that  the  reactdou  will 
proceed  in  one  direction  under  one  set  of  conditions,  and  in 
the  reverse  direction  under  another. 

*  2«i£*«A./.  KryilaHogr.  u.  MintraL,  toL  xi.,  p.  40. 

t  Miner,  u,  Petrog.  MiUh.  v.  Ttdienaak,  voL  viL,  p.  636. 
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I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  N.  Stokes  of  the  TJ.  8.  Geolo^cal 
Survey  for  the  following  concise  statement  of  the  present  views 
of  chemists  on  this  subject : 

"  It  is  now  generally  recognized  by  physical  chemists  that  no 
reactioQ  is  complete  in  the  sense  expressed  by  chemical  equa- 
tions. Every  reaction  tends  to  a  condition  of  equilibrium  lying 
between  the  two  extremes;  sometimes  at  an  appreciable  dis- 
tance from  both  ;  sometimes  so  close  to  one  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  reaction  may  be  regarded  as  complete.  This  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  may  be  varied  as  follows : 

"  (1)  By  an  increase  of  the  relative  concentration  of  one  of  the 
terms  of  the  equation  which  tends  to  shift  equilibrium  to  the 
other  side.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  relative  concentra- 
tion of  one  term  on  the  same  side,  or  by  removing  the  reaction 
products  as  fast  as  formed. 

"  (2)  By  an  increase  of  temperature  which,  besides  increasing 
the  reaction-velocity,  shifts  the  equilibrium  more  or  less,  and 
always  toward  that  side  of  the  equation  which  contains  the  most 
energy.  Thereaction  velocity  is  the  speed  at  which  the  system  ap- 
proaches equilibrium.  In  some  cases  this  is  immeasurably  great, 
in  others  so  small  as  to  require  ages.  It  is  always  more  rapid 
at  first,  slowing  down  as  the  reaction  approaches  equilibrium. 

"(3)  By  increase  of  pressure  which  shifts  theequilibrium  towards 
that  side  of  the  equation  which  naturally  occupies  less  volume. 

"  (4)  By  substances  foreign  to  the  reaction  which  may  retard 
or  accelerate  the  reaction  velocity,  without,  however,  influenc- 
ing the  final  state  of  equilibrium  (catalytic  action)." 

A  practical  instance  of  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of 
chemical  reaction  is  furnished  in  Vogt's*  description,  already 
cited,  of  the  famous  silver-mines  of  Kongsberg,  Norway.  In 
these  mines  silver  is  in  actual  bulk  the  predominating  metal. 
As  mined,  it  is  found  mainly  in  the  native  state  and  very  largely 
as  wire-silver.  This  wire-silver,  Vogt  proves  quite  conclu- 
sively, is  the  result  of  alteration  from  silver-glance  (argentite). 
He  gives  drawings  of  specimens  in  frhich  the  native  silver  is 
fonnd  growing  out  of  a  base  of  silver-glance,  and  in  some  in- 
stances still  retaining  small  particles  of  glance  on  the  ends  of  the 
wires.     On  the  other  hand,  some  instances  are  found  where  the 

•  Ojj.  A,  p.  119. 
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wire-silver  has  been  later  changed  back  to  silver-glance,  the  lat- 
ter retuning  the  form  of  the  wire-silver.  Thus,  three  processes 
are  shown  in  the  same  mine;  the  original  deposition  as  glance ; 
the  change  from  glance  to  native-silver,  and  the  reversal  of  this 
process  in  the  change  from  native  silver  hack  to  silver-glance. 

OoTicluawna. — Until  a  much  larger  number  of  ore-depoaita 
have  been  studied  with  a  definite  purpose  of  determining  hov 
&r  they  have  been  subjected  to  secondary  enrichment,  it  does 
not  seem  safe  to  draw  any  far-reaching  conclusions  from  the  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  noted  above.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  the  superficial  alteration  of  ore-deposits  has  often  pro- 
duced a  very  considerable  modification  of  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  deposit,  and  its  alteration  has  so  frequently  been  in  the 
nature  of  an  enrichment  in  the  more  valuable  metals  relatively  to 
the  original  tenor  of  the  ores  that  it  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  very 
hasty  decision  that  all  ore-deposits  necessarily  become  poorer  in 
depth,  which  is  almost  as  uigustifiable  as  the  old  assumptioQ  by 
the  miner,  that  the  nearer  he  got  to  the  source  of  his  ore  in  the 
unknown  depths,  the  richer  it  would  become. 

The  fact  that  ores  under  some  conditions  may  be  removed 
and  re-deposited  as  sulphides,  even  below  groundwater-level, 
opens  a  wide  field  of  possibility  in  accounting  for  the  unusually 
rich  bodies  of  ore  that  are  in  some  mines  found  in  the  middle 
levels,  and  have  been  fruitlessly  sought  for  at  greater  depth. 
In  many  cases  these  have  undoubtedly  resulted  from  a  concen- 
tration of  material  leached  down  from  the  upper  portions  of  the 
deposit  as  they  have  been  gradually  worn  down  and  cforied 
away  by  denudation.  Especially  in  the  case  of  large  hodiea 
of  pyritous  ore  carrying  small  proportions  of  more  valaable 
metals,  is  a  concentration  of  those  metals  by  downward  peN 
colating  solutions  to  he  looked  for.  It  is,  however,  not  yet 
safe  to  say  that  all  rich  bonanzas  in  vein  deposits  have  neces- 
sarily been  formed  in  this  way. 

Although  not  yet  supported  by  definite  evidence,  the  im- 
pression is  very  strong  with  me  that  not  infrequently  the 
ascending  currents  have  also  produced  migrations  of  already 
formed  deposits  and  local  enrichments  under  favoring  conditions. 
What  these  conditions  are,  and  what  are  the  criteria  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  concentrations  by  descending 
waters,  it  remtuns  for  future  investigationfl  to  determine. 
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The  Enrichment  of  Gold  and  Silver  Veins.* 

BT  WALTER  HARTET  WXES,  BUTTE,  MONT. 
(WaihlngtOD  Uaetlns,  rabnurr,  1900.) 

Ibtroductioh. 

In  a  previooB  paper  upon  the  enrichment  of  mineral  veins  by 
later  metallic  BDlphideB,t  the  writer  has  shown  that  certun 
masses  of  rich  ores,  such  as  are  found  in  many  mines,  either 
near  the  water-hne  or  as  bonanzas  in  depth,  are  of  secondary 
origin,  and  are  dne  to  a  leaching  of  lean  ore  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  material  by  reaction  between  the  solution  and  the 
unaltered  ore  below.  The  geological  and  mineralo^cal  evi- 
dence is  believed  to  form  an  adequate  basis  for  a  chemical  and 
physical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  In  the  present  paper 
the  writer  will  ^ve  a  brief  synopsis  of  this  theory,  and  will 
apply  it  more  particularly  to  deposits  of  the  precious  metals, 
laying  special  emphasis  upon  the  dependence  of  such  enrich- 
ments upon  the  presence  of  iron  sulphide  (as  pyrite,  etc.)  in 
the  primary  ore,  and  upon  structural  features  which  control 
the  circulation  of  the  enriching  solutions  below  the  water-level. 
It  is  believed  that  many,  though  not  all,  of 'the  bonanzas  and 
pay-shoots  of  rich  sulphide  ores,  especially  those  carrying  gold 
and  silver,  which  are  encountered  in  ore-deposits,  are  of  sach 
secondary  ori^n.  Apparently  it  is  essential  that  the  occur- 
rence and  structural  relations  of  such  ore-masses  should  be  un- 
derstood, as  the  snccees  of  the  mine  is  often  dependent  upon 
the  finding  and  extraction  of  these  ores.  A  le^timate  deduc- 
tion, too,  is  that  such  ore-depoeits  decrease  in  value  with 
depth. 

As  my  own  studies  have  been  mainly  in  Montana,  my  illus- 
trations must  be  drawn  from  the  ore-deposits  of  this  and  ad- 
jacent States,  with  such  as  I  have  noted  in  hurried  visits  else- 
where.    The  literature  of  ore-deposits  doubtless  affords  also 

*  FabliBhed  bj  pemunion  of  the  Director  of  tbe  F.  S.  0«olagic&l  Sarrey. 
t  B^iUetin  Gt^ogieaX  Society  <^  Aintriw,  to),  zi:,  pp.  17&-206,  IMK). 
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many  illustrations  of  secondary  deposition  besides  those  quoted 
by  me  in  this  paper.  The  recognition  of  secondary  enrich- 
ment as  a  factor,  and  the  chief  one,  in  the  genesis  of  many  rich 
ore-deposits  was  forced  upon  me  several  years  ago  by  my  study 
of  the  Neihart,  Mont.,  silver-gold  veins.  Since  then  it  has 
proved  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  mines,  and  its 
study  has  led  me  to  the  theory  of  secondary  enrichment  pro- 
pounded in  a  previous  paper,  and  especially  applied  to  precious 
metals  in  this  paper. 

Statement  of  the  Problsh. 

The  fact  that  masses  of  very  rich  ore  often  occur  near  the 
water-line  in  many  mines,  hut  do  not  continue  in  depth,  and 
the  occurrence  of  pay-streaks  and  bonanzas  in  deep  mine-work- 
ings, is  a  matter  of  history  in  many  regions.  The  problem  is 
to  explain  the  genesis  of  such  ores.  The  theory  here  presented 
accounts  for  such  ores  as  enrichments  formed  from  bodies  of 
lean  ore  of  complex  composition,  which  have  been  lixiviated, 
the  gold,  silver  and  copper  being  carried  downward  below  the 
water-level  and  precipitated  as  high-grade  sulphide  ores.  The 
evidence  is  mainly  mineralogical  and  geological ;  but  it  is  in 
entire  accord  with  chemical  tests  and  reactions,  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  laboratory  or  are  too  well  known  to  be 
called  into  question. 

Surface-waters  are  believed  to  be  commonly  the  means  by 
which  the  lean  ores  are  leached  and  the  metallic  contents  car- 
ried down  and  redeposited.  In  some  cases,  however,  concen- 
tration has  probably  been  effected  by  new  iractores,  resulting, 
in  the  cases  known  to  the  writer,  from  later  volcanic  activity 
and  faulting,  and  serving  as  channels  for  upcoming  hot  waters. 
As  commonly  understood,  "  surface-waters  "  are  those  which 
have  so  recently  lei^  the  surface  as  to  still  retain  constituents 
common  to  waters  now  found  at  or  near  the  surface  (firee  cai^ 
bonic  acid,  organic  acids,  chlorides,  etc.),  and  which  produce  an 
oxidation.  Thus  the  effect  of  superficial  alteration,  as  described 
by  most  writers,  has  been  the  production  of  carbonates,  chlor- 
ides, oxides,  etc.  In  those  instances  where  surface-agencies 
have  had  a  reducing  effect,  it  has  been  commonly  ascribed  to 
organic  matter,  though  Penrose  cites  the  formation  of  native 
copper  by  the  action  of  "  a  ferrous  salt  on  certtun  copper  salts," 
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as  an  inataace  where  the  primary  chemical  actioD  is  one  of 
partial  oxidation,  and  the  redncing  action  follows,  as  the  effect 
of  one  of  the  partially  oxidized  compounds  on  the  other.  In 
"this  sentence  lies  the  pith  of  the  whole  subject  of  enrichment, 
aince  when  the  leaching  of  lean  ore  ie  performed  bj  oxidizing 
surface-waters  the  resulting  solutions  percolate  downward  as 
deoxidized  waters,  carrying  soluble  salts  that  are  the  result  of 
oxidation,  and  enrichment  is  the  result  of  a  reaction  between 
these  Bubstances  in  solution  and  the  unaltered  ore  with  which 
they  come  in  contact  in  their  downward  course.  Above  the 
ground -water  level  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  the  water 
downward,  but  below  that  level  the  free  oxygen  has  commonly 
been  used  up.* 

Thb  Zonks  of  "Wbathekino,  of  Enbiohhbnt,  and  of 
Primary  Sulphides. 

At  the  outset  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the 
secondary  or  later  enrichment  herein  described,  which  occurs 
in  part  at  the  water-level  but  usually  below  it,  and  the  enrich- 
ment due  to  simple  weathering  or  superficial  alteration  of  the 
ore.  In  the  latter  case  the  gold  or  other  values  remain,  while 
the  worthless  constituents  are  in  large  part  removed,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  value  per  ton  of  the  weathered  part  of 
the  vein.  This  process,  usually  known  as  superficial,  is  a  com- 
mon and  now  well-known  feature  of  ore-depoaits  the  world 
over. 

In  order  to  describe  the  different  parts  of  veins  here  under 
discussion,  the  writer  will  follow  common  usage  in  calling  the 
upper  weathered  part  the  zone  of  weathering.  Beneath  this 
lies  the  zone  of  enrichment,  underlaid  in  turn  by  the  zone  of 
primary  sulphides.  The  term  "  zone  "  is,  of  course,  only  used  for 
convenience,  since  it  is  well  known  that  weathering  extends 
down  along  fractures  and  other  channels  for  circulating  waters, 
sometimes  for  hundreds  of  feet  into  a  mass  of  otherwise  un- 
altered ore.  The  zone  of  enrichment  is  even  more  irregular, 
and  may,  as  illustrated  in  the  ideal  conditions  represented  in 

*  It  ihonld  be  noted  that  the  word  oxidation  ia  here  ased  in  ita  original  re- 
itricted  oense,  aa  it  i>  commool/  andentood,  ukd  not  in  the  extended  aeoBe  med 
by  chemitta  to  expren  tbe  oonTetM  of  rednotioo,  at,  tor  inrt»nce,  CotS  to  CoB, 
where  no  oxjgen  ii  prsaent 
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the  diagram,  Fig.  1,  be  separated  by  unaltered  ore  from  a 
bonanza  mass  of  secoudarj  ore  beneath. 

The  occarrence  of  enrichments  between  altered  and  on- 
altered  vein-matter  is  one  that  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
previoas  writers ;  but  they  have  all,  so  far  as  known  to  me, 
limited  such  enrichment  b;  the  ground-water  leveL  Thus, 
Penrose  says:* 

"As  ft  rcanlt  of  tbeee  Tuions  changca,  certain  minenb  u«  aometimM  leached 
from  tbe  apper  part  of  ore-depodto  which  Imi7«  become  porona  bj  allentioo  and 
carried  dowa  to  the  leae  perrioas  unaJtered  parta.  Here  the7  are  predpitated 
bj  meeting  othei  lolntiaiis  or  in  other  wavi,  and  hence  the  richest  hodiea  of  ore  in 
a  depoflit  often  occur  between  the  overijing  altered  part  and  the  nuderljiiig  un- 
altered part.  This  U  not  alwaTs  the  caae,  but  it  la  true  of  aome  copper,  ulver,  iron 
and  other  depoaita. " 

This  author,  it  is  true,  recognized  that  surface-waters  pass 
-below  the  zone  of  oxidatioa  and  may  gradually  sink  to  very 
great  depths  below  the  permanent  water-level.  But  he  ex- 
pressly declares  that  tbe  results  of  such  circulation  do  not  re- 
late to  superficial  alteration.f  which  he  limits  to  that  of  deposits 
that  remain  in  M^%  De  Launay,  in  his  very  interesting  and 
valuable  eaB8y,§  has  given  us  a  chemical  theory,  to  the  support 
of  which  he  has  marshaled  all  the  facts  gathered  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  his  great  monograph  on  ore-deporats.  This  author 
distinctly  recognizes  a  zone  of  enrichment,  but,  like  Penrose, 
limits  it  by  the  permanent  water-level  (niveau  hydrostaiique). 

Leaching  in  the  Zone  of  Weathering. 
In  the  sulphide  enrichment  here  discussed,  the  enriched 
material  is  in  most  cases  derived  by  tbe  leaching  out  of  the 
metals  from  the  portion  of  tbe  vein  lying  above  ground-water 
level.  This  leaching  is  due  to  superficial  alteration,  and  leaves 
the  iron  as  a  gossan  while  the  waters  carrying  the  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  other  metals  in  solution  trickle  downward  through 
the  partially  altered  ores  into  cracks  and  water-courses  which 
penetrate  the  ore-body  below  the  water-level.  The  first  partof  the 
process  is,  therefore,  the  leaching  of  the  lean  ores  which  occurs 

•  Jaum.  OtoL,  Tol.  ii.,  1894,  p.  294 
t  Loc  eiL,  p.  296. 
J  Xoc  «tf.,  p.  302. 

{  "  Gontribntion  a  I^Etode  das  Ottca  MAollinNa,"  Aml  da  JRua,  0th  aeriai^ 
voL  xiL,  1897,  pp.  119-227. 
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in  the  superficial  alteration  of  the  vein.  This  has  heen  dis- 
cussed by  many  writers,  particularly  by  Penroae,  who,  however, 
does  not  make  any  attempt  to  state  the  chemical  reactions 
involved.  These  reactions  are  complex,  and  the  mass  results 
depend  upon  the  laws  of  physical  ehemistry;  yet  the  general 


Diftgiam  Showing  Belative  Positiona  of  Zoaee  of  Weathering,  Enrichment  and 
Unaltered  Ore,  and  of  Bonanias  Formed  Along  Fault. 

changes  involved  may  be  expressed  by  equations  showing  end 
reactions. 

The  chemistry  of  weatiiering,  concisely  expressed,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  an  ore  consisting  of  either  one  or  all  of  the  following 
sulphides : — pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  chalcopyrite,  blende,  galena, 
tetrahedrite, — ^the  minerals  will  oxidize  according  to  their  rela- 
tive affinity  for  oxygen  and  inversely  as  their  "  affinity  "  for 
sulphur.*     All  the  sulphides  will  be  attacked  simultaneously, 

*  This  statement  U  Bufficientlf  accurate  for  the  pnrposet  of  thu  disctmioD. 
Aa  the  minsial  decomposition  Is  affected  by  physical  etructare,  as  well  aa  chemi- 
cal, and  by  relative  amonata  of  each  present,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  many 
qaalifying  factors.  The  "  relative  affinity  "  ofthemet^forsnlpfaurisl  Hg,  3  Ag, 
3  Co,  4  Bb,  &  Sn,  6  Pb,  7  Zd,  8  Ni.  9  Co,  10  Fe,  11  As,  12  Mn.  This  is  the  order 
in  which  a  salt  o(  one  metal  will  be  decomposed  by  any  snbaequent  one  in  the 
•eries  and  the  first  metal  precipitated  as  sulphide.  (See  £L  cmd  M.  Jour.,  OcL 
ilfi,  1890,  p.  484.     Seealao  Jtnir.  q^&c  CAan.  Jnd.,  vol.  zi.,  1892,  p.  8S9.) 
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but,  inaemitch  ae  pyrite  consiats  of  4  parts  ferric  and  1  part 
ferrous  sulphide,*  and  parts  with  a  portioQ  of  its  snlphtir  very 
readily,  this  mineral  will  be  most  attacked.  This  decompoees 
first  to  FeS  and  8.  The  sulphur  usually  forms  H^O.;  the 
FeS  forms  FeSO,.  The  latter  changes  to  I^0„  Fe(OH),  and 
Fe,  (SO()j.  The  sulphuric  acid  attacks  more  iron  eulphide  and 
forme  more  FeSO,  together  with  H,8-^-the  latter,  in  the  presence 
of  abundant  oxygen,  forming  H^SOj.  The  FeSO,  changes  to 
Fe,(SOj)j,  which  attacks  the  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc., 
in  a  reaction  which  can  be  most  simply  expressed  as  follows : 

Cu,S  +  5Fe,(S0.),  +  4H,0  =  2CuS0,  +  lOFeSO,  +  4H^0,. 

The  HjSO,  in  mine-waters  will  attack  both  copper  and  iron 
sulphides  and  form  sulphates  without  the  formation  of  H^  or 
the  liberation  of  free  S ;  and  the  iron  sulphate,  oxidizing  the 
iron,  is  precipitated  as  limonite.  The  oxygen  may  come  fi^m 
either  air  or  water.  PbS  +  Fe^SO,),  =  PbSO.  +  2FeS0,  +  8 ; 
or  PbS  +  4Fe^S0.),  +  4H,0  =  PbSO,  +  SFeSO,  +  4H^0,. 
And  ZnS  +  FeisO.),  =  ZnSO,  +  2FeS0,  +  8,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, ZnS  +  4Fe/S0,),  +  4H,0  =  ZnSO ,  +  SFeSO,  +  4^0.. 

The  above  equations  simply  show  that  ferric  sulphate  can 
oxidize  the  various  sulphides  to  sulphates,  and  is  itself  reduced 
to  ferrous  sulphate.  However,  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  pyrite  in  the  upper  zone  can  also  attack  sul- 
phides, and  the  H^  which  is  formed  may  be  oxidized  by  the 
ferric  hydrate  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  method  is  probably 
more  likely  of  occurrence,  but  no  one  can  say  that  the  oxida- 
tion is  exactly  according  to  any  set  of  equations,  as  many  other 
reactions  are  possible. 

The  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  verified  by  experiment,  show 
that  blende  is  more  easily  attacked  by  oxidizing  waters  than 
galena,  and  the  latter  mineral  decomposes  more  readily  than 
chaleocite.  The  general  order  of  attack  of  the  sulphides  is  there- 
fore arsenopyrite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite  (FeS  removed,  leaving 
CuS),  blende,  galena,  chaleocite,  while  tetrahedrite,  being  a 
complex  substance  without  definite  percentage-composition,  has 
no  fixed  place.  Gold,  if  present,  may  be  attacked  by  Fe^SOJ, 
in  which  it  is  well  known  to  be  readily  soluble,  and  silver  goes 


*  "Th«  Chemical  Comporition  of  Msrcadts  and  ^rite^"  bj  ^ 
Proe.  An.  PkiL  Soe.,  toI.  xzziiL,  p.  225, 16H. 
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into  Bolation  as  sulphate.  The  lead,  which  as  solphate  ie  neariy 
insolable  and  remains  about  its  parent-mineral  galena,  can 
only  migrate  when  reduced  to  carbonate  (by  calcite,  etc.),  in 
which  condition  it  is  readily  carried  off  by  carbonated  waters. 

Where  these  are  ibe  only  reactions,  the  outcrop  is  leached 
of  all  its  metallic  matter,  and  its  solable  gangue-minerals  are 
reduced  to  a  porous  spongy  mass  of  silica,  such  as  is  sometimeB 
seen.  Commonly  the  iron  is  not  all  removed,  since  the  ferroos 
sulphate,  which  is  the  most  abundant  product  of  the  leaching, 
alraorbs  oxygen  and  water  and  forms  limonite,  2Fe,Oj8H,0 
(or  rarely  a  basic  sulphate  of  iron),  forming  the  iron-etained 
quartz  or  limonite  gossans,  the  "  iron  cap  "  of  so  many  vein 
outcrops.  This  leaching  of  the  ores  is  therefore  seen  to  depend 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  iron  salts  to  form  Fe(OH),  as  an  ulti* 
mat«  product  which  is  precipitated  from  the  solution ;  thus 
renewing  the  FeSO,,  which  renews  the  ability  of  the  solution 
to  attack  more  pyrite  and  metallic  sulphides.  This  cycle  of 
change  can  be  tentatively  expressed  as  follows :  Ferric  sulphate 
forms  by  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  sulphide  of  the  original  ore. 
This  salt  attacks  pyrite  and  other  sulphides,  and  is  itself  re- 
duced to  ferrous  sulphate.  The  latter  oxidizes  to  ferric  sulphate, 
which  is  partly  changed  to  limonite  and  sulphuric  acid,  while 
the  reminder  begins  anew  the  cycle  of  change.  Ferric  sul- 
phate is  the  main  vehicle  by  which  the  sulphides  are  dissolved. 
The  Fe(OH),  is  in  part  eliminated  as  a  precipitate,  while  a  part 
is  acted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  production  of  a 
solution  holding  Fe^SO,),  + FeSO,,  these  iron  sulphates  being 
in  the  approximate  proportion  of  8 : 1.  The  FeSO,  takes  up 
oxygen  and  forms  Fe(OH)„  and  the  ultimate  production  is  a 
yellow  basic  sulphate  insoluble  in  H^O,.  The  result  of  these 
changes,  due  to  water  and  abundant  oxygen,  is  the  leaching  out 
of  all  the  constituents  of  the  vein  in  the  weathered  zone  except 
iron  and  silica.  The  solutions  seeping  downward  cont^n  vari- 
ous metallic  sulphates  and  much  sulphuric  acid,  the  amount  of 
the  latter  being  increased  by  that  formed  by  hydrolysis  irom 
the  sulphates,  since  copper  sulphate  in  solution  yields  sulphuric 
acid. 

jPrecipUatum  in  the  Zone  of  Weathering, 

Kot  all  the  material  leached  out  in  the  zone  of  weathering 
migrates  below  to  the  zone  of  enrichment;  for  the  Borface- 
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waters  commoDly  contfun  carboD  dioxide,  eome  cliloridea, 
organic  matter,  etc.,  reaaltdng  in  the  formation  of  carbonftteft, 
chlorides,  etc.,  and  of  the  native  metals.  Thus,  copper  can  be 
formed  from  tlie  oxide  b;  reaction  with  either  free  enlphnric 
acid  or  iron  sulphate  (both  abandant  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
superficial  zone),  viz.:  Cu,0 +  H,80,=  Cu  +  Cu80*4- H,0;  and 
8Cu,0+6FeSO.  =  6Cu  +  Fe,0,  +  2Fe^SOJ,.  The  latter  reao 
tion  accounts  for  the  cement-copper  associated  with  iron  sesqni- 
oxide  at  Ducktown,  Tenn.,  Gold  Hill,  N.  C,  and  elBew^here. 
Native  silver  is  also  formed  in  films  and  crystalUne  masses  b; 
redaction  through  ferrous  sulphate,  viz. :  Ag,80^  +  2FeSO,  = 
2 Ag  +  Fe,(SO,),.  Gold  probablj  sometimes  occurs  in  the  native 
state  because  it  has  not  been  attacked  and  is  simplj  left  behind, 
though  it  is  also  deposited  by  precipitation  from  the  ferroas 
sulphate  solution, 

Tlie  Zone  of  lEnrichmaiL 
The  Burface-watere  which  have  leached  the  vein  in  the  zone 
of  weathering  seep  downward  along  cracks  and  crevices,  or 
along  trunk-channels,  into  the  primary  ore  below.  The  origin 
and  occurrence  of  such  fractures  will  be  mentioned  later. 
They  very  commonly  exist  in  ore-deposits,  and  convey  watere 
downward  far  below  the  so-called  ground-water  level.  Ab  we 
have  shown,  these  waters  not  only  carry  various  metals  in  eola- 
tion, chiefiy  as  sulphates,  bat  they  are  no  longer  oxidizing,  bnt 
are  of  acid  reaction.  Penetrating  the  primary  ore,  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  unaltered  metallic  sulphides.  In  such 
masses  pyrite  and,  more  rarely,  pyrrhotite  are  very  commonly 
abundant;  and  a  reaction  at  once  occurs  between  the  iron  sul- 
phide and  the  metallic  salta  (mainly  sulphates)  held  in  solntion, 
resulting  in  their  decomposition  and  the  precipitation  of  new 
sulphides  which  encrust  the  walls  of  the  fractures.  This,  in 
the  case  of  copper,  is  shown  by  the  following  theoretical  equa- 
tion, which  expresses  end  reactions  only,  viz.:  4CuSOj+8FeS, 
-I-  4H,0  =  2Cu,S  +  3FeS0,  -|-  2H,S0,  +  2H^  +  S;  or,  more 
simply,  copper  sulphate  and  pyrite  yield  copper  sulphide  and 
ferrous  sulphate.*  This  Cu,S  would  react  in  tarn  upon  silver 
sulphate,  Ag,SO,  +  Cu,8  =  Ag,8  -|-  Cu,80.,  while  the  pyrite 

*  The  apparent  anomal j  ot  cupric  inlphtUe  wul  pjrile  giviDg  twnjia  sulplute 
U  expUined  hj  the  chenucal  compoutioa  of  pyrite  tu  4  parts  ferric  mlphide  and 
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itself  will  decompose  the  Bilrer  as  well  as  other  salphates, 
owing  to  the  relative  affinity  of  the  metals  for  salphur.  Chlo- 
ride or  carbonate  of  silver  would  he  similarly  decomposed. 
For  the  rich  antimoniaJ  snlphidee  of  silver  various  reactions  are 
possihle,  the  pyritous  ore  reducing  the  minerals  from  a  solation 
holding  sDtimoD  J  and  arsenic  derived  irom  impure  pyrite.  This 
proems  is  probably  aided  by  the  free  sulphuric  acid  brought 
down  ia  die  waters  and  ae  hydrolization-produet  of  intermedi- 
ate steps  of  above  reactions;  since  a  dilute  solution  of  sul- 
phuric acid  attacks  iron  sulphide,  forming  iron  sulphate  aod 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  latter  of  which  would  form  sul- 
phides of  lead  or  silver,  etc.,  from  the  solutions.* 

For  lead  the  presence  of  carbonates  seems  necessary,  and  if 
the  gangue  minerals  are  of  this  nature,  or  the  walls  are  lime- 
stone, the  lead  carbonate  is  decomposed,  lime  goes  into  solu- 
tion, and  the  H,8  set  free  from  pyrite  at  once  forms  galena, 
which  is  deposited. 

The  Sduiion  and  Precipitation  of  Gold. — The  alteration  of 
gold-deposits  presents  features  differing  very  markedly  from 
those  accompanying  the  alteration  of  copper^  or  silver-ores.  It 
is  commonly  assumed  that  the  unaltered  ore  contains  the  gold 
in  association  with  pyrite  or  quartz.  The  most  freqnent  altera- 
tion of  this  is  to  a  rusty  brown  mass  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
permeating  the  quartz  and  holding  nugget>threadB  of  free  gold. 
As  a  result  of  further  alteration  by  surface-waters,  the  iron  ia 
leached  out,  and  a  porous,  spongy,  white  quartz  remains,  holding 
the  gold.  This  kind  of  alteration  is  a  very  common  feature  of 
ore-deposits  throughout  the  West,  In  many  cases,  however, 
different  conditions  prevail.  Fart  of  the  gold,  at  least,  is  taken 
into  solution  by  ferric  sulphate,  carried  downward  as  the  waters 

1  put  ferrout  Eulphide,  the  Utter  onl;  being  herein  oongideKii     Moreover,  we 

may  have  in  oxidation  fone:  Ca,S  +  4Fe,(SOJ,  +  4H,0  =  Cn,SO,  +  8FeSO, 
+4H,S0,,  Then  any  aulphide  would  precipitile  Cu,8  from  the  cnprona  aul- 
phate,  providing  the  lulphide  is  soluble  enough  and  the  snlphat«  Botution  is 
itrong  enough  to  have  enough  cuprous  ious  and  sulphide  ions  to  exceed  the  con- 
stant of  solubility.  The  formation  of  cuprous  sulphate  is  theoretical,  but  its 
eiistence  is  indicated  by  recent  experimental  work,  as  yet  onpubliabed,  by  C.  F. 
Tolman,  Jr. 

*  It  must  be  understood  that  these  equations  are  given  in  the  mmpleet  and 
most  compact  form  possible.     Thus  CuSO^  in  wAter  really  holds  Ca(OH)]  and 
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Beep  below,  and  precipitated  as  native,  leaf,  wire  or  scale  gold 
in  minate  cracks  in  sulphide  ores,  or,  what  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  the  gold  is  deposited  with  silver  in  autimonial  sul- 
phides, especially  rnby  silver  (pyrargyrite).  This  is  the  form 
in  which  it  occurred  at  the  Ruby  mine,  on  Lowland  creek  (near 
Butte),  where  the  surface  of  the  quartz  crystals  Uning  the  open 
spaces  between  boulders  of  decomposed  rhyolite  and  coating 
these  boulders  is  liberally  sprinkled  with  mby  silver.  This 
mine  yielded  (600,000  in  less  than  a  year,  of  which  oue-half 
the  value  was  gold.  The  ore  was  a  secondary  concentration 
along  a  clay  fault-fissure,  and  is  now  exhausted.  The  "  in- 
dicators "  of  Australian  ore-deposits  affiird  a  most  interesting 


Alteration  of  Boraite  to  Chalcocit«  and  Limonite,  Blue  Wing  Ore,  Yiif^lin* 
District,  N.  C  The  nucleal  masBes  are  bomite ;  the  black  bordera  represent 
chalcopTiite ;  the  stippled  area  is  iron  oxide.  DtAirn  from  lULture,  twice  tlM 
natural  ehe. 

example  of  the  reduction  of  gold  by  pyrite.  These  indicators 
are  thin  layers,  sometimes  but  half  an  inch  thick,  of  pyrite 
occurring  in  shale.  In  many  cases  the  shales  are,  it  is  trne, 
carbonaceous,  and  the  organic  matter  may  assist  in  the  reduc- 
tion. As  shown  by  Don  and  by  Eickard,  the  quartz  veins  are 
barren  except  where  they  intersect  these  pyritous  layers.  * 

The  experiments  of  Liversidgef  have  shown  that  gold  is 
precipitated  from  solution  more  readily  by  metallic  sulphides 
than  by  organic  matter. 

*  J.  B.  Don,  Tram.,  xzvu.,  p.  £60.  T.  A.  lUckaid,  E.  and  M.  Jow.,  1891^ 
Iz.,  p.  6S1. 

t  J^W!.  JSoj.  SocN.  &  W.,  ToL  XTviL,  1893,  p.  287.  See  precipiwtioo  of  gold 
hj  pjiite  in  the  ezperimentg  of  Daintree,  quoted  hf  Bickard  in  "  Origin  of  tka 
Gold-Bearing  Quarti  of  Bendigo  Beefs,"  IVtms.,  voL  zzii.,  p.  818. 
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SSaumi. — It  Beema  umieceBBarj  to  expand  this  section  further, 
aa  the  reactions  given  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Becondary 
BulphideB  are  formed  in  depth.  It  is  evident  that  a  minority 
of  the  reactions  depend  upon  the  presence  of  iron  salphides, 
either  as  pyrit«  or  in  some  other  form.  P;rite  is  therefore  the 
great  precipitant  of  secondary  Bolphides. 

EVIDBNCB   THAT   CbRTAIN   MinBRALS   AND   ORBB   HAVB   THB 

Gbnbsis  Stated  Abotb. 

That  chemical  reactions  eirailar  to  those  given  do  take  place 

io  nature,  and  that  the  reanlting  precipitates  are  tme  minerals, 

is  shown  by  abundant  mineralogical  proof.     Thus  the  aurifer* 

OQB  copper-ores  of  Gold  Hill,  North  Carolina,  show  chalcopyrite 


Fia.  3. 


tiWttt  wHh  nnittls 
InchMdollHj.lnvli^ 
ita  (pntcHt)  Iponi*. 


Spedtnen  Sliowing  LMched  Oalena  and  Beaidiul  PolTbawte ;  Florence  Miot, 
Neihurt,  Moataiw. 

fdtering  about  its  borders  to  a  spongy  mass  of  black  copper 
sulphide ;  the  iron  being  largely  carried  off,  but  in  part  form- 
ing hematite  nesta  near  by.  In  other  specimens,  the  copper 
sulphide  has  gone  into  solution,  and  has  been  carried  a  few 
inches  and  redeposited  in  crystalline  masseB.  In  a  similar 
manner  bomite  alters  to  chalcocite  and  iron  oxide,  as  shown  in 
specimens  from  the  Blue  "Wing  mine  at  Virgilina,  Person 
county.  North  Carolina.  Fig.  2,  drawn  from  nature,  shows 
this  alteration.  In  other  specimens  the  iron  is  carried  off  and 
fills  cavities  with  specular  iron-ore. 

At  Neihart,  Montana,  polybasite  and  pyrargyrite   encrust 
barite,  quartz,  galena  and  pyrite,  which  are  themselves  later 
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thaD  and  encrust  fractured  luaasee  of  impure  galena,  blende 
and  pjrite  that  constitute  the  original  vein-filling.  These  cmats 
are  now  forming  )n  vugs  and  water-conrees  filled  by  slug^sh 
desGendiDg  water.  Nncleal  masses  of  impure  galena  are  Been 
in  thin  section  surrounded  bj  a  spongy  mass  of  polybasite,  jost 
as  chalcopyrite  is  seen  surrounded  by  amorphous  copper  glance. 
Fig.  8  is  a  diagrammatic  representation  of  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  specimen  of  ore  from  the  Florence  mine.  The 
nuun  mass  of  the  specimen  consists  of  a  breccia  of  pyrite  frag- 
ments, held  in  a  cement  of  barite  and  ankerite  spar,  with 
scattered  grains  of  galena.  The  apper  surface  shows  galena, 
blende  and  barite,  the  latter  in  projecting  tablet-shaped  crystals 
upon  which  there  are  parasitic  masses  of  impure  argentiferous 
galena.  This  galena  is  etched  and  leached  bo  that,  on  part  of 
the  specimen,  the  surface  shows  a  cmst  of  about  -^  to  |  inch 
thickness  consisting  of  a  spongy  residue,  or  a  skeleton  of  the 
galena.  This  spongy  mass  consists  largely  of  polybasite  left 
behind  as  the  more  soluble  lead  was  leached  out.  That  some 
of  the  antimonial  sulphide  of  silver  goes  into  solution,  is  shown 
by  the  presence  nearby  of  minute  newly-formed  crystals  of  the 
latter.  The  crystalline  polybasite  occurs  nearby  coating  irac- 
tures  and  showing  characteristic  triangular  markings,  or  as 
loose  aggregates  of  rough  and  mossy-sorfaced  crystals.  It  is 
also  probably  derived  from  blende,  as  it  occurs  very  commonly 
coating  that  mineral  under  conditions  which  seem  to  preclude 
precipitation  by  that  mineral.  An  examination  of  nnmerons 
specimens  ftvm  the  Plorenco  and  Big  Seven  mines  shows  that 
polybasite  and  pyrargyrite  are  secondary  minerals  filling  cavi- 
ties and  cracks  in  the  original  ore.  The  material  gathered  from 
the  lowest  level  of  the  Florence  mines  shows  polybasite  in  the 
form  of  crystalline  tablets  upon  barite  and  other  minerals,  and 
also  as  a  moss-like  mass  of  open  skeleton-texture,  which  seems 
to  represent  arrested  deposition.  The  latter  form  is  believed  to 
come  from  a  place  in  the  vein  where  mineral-bearing  water  is 
now  depositing  this  mineral,  together  with  spar,  quarts,  and 
probably  galena.  Studied  under  the  microscope,  the  polybasite 
appears  to  be  an  alteration-product  of  galena,  and  itself  to  be 
mixed  with,  and  to  grade  into,  pyrargyrite,  which  is  in  some 
cases  its  undoubted  alteration-product.  It  is  certfuu  that  poly- 
basite, as  the  important  constituent  of  many  of  the  ores,  is  of 
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eecondary  origio.  It  occara  on  all  other  minerals,  and  ie  itself 
not  coated  or  dotted  by  them.  Fig.  4  is  a  diagram  of  a  speci- 
men of  the  common  ore  of  iho  district  consisting  of  galena 
and  carbonate  "  epar  "  with  scattered  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite. 
The  specimen  ia  from  the  wall  of  a  fractare  traversing  the 
somewhat  friable  bands  of  galena.  The  surface  of  the  fracture 
has  been  coated  with  a  thin  drusy  covering  of  quartz  upon 
which  there  rests  massive  polybasite  whose  upper  surface 
shows  the  typical  triangle  striatione  of  polybasite.  The  speci- 
men is  drawn  nearly  to  natural  scale. 

Sphalerite  also  occurs  in  well-formed  crystals  in  some  of  the 
VQgs  and  is  one  of  the  most  recently  deposited  minerals. 


Bpecimen  from  the  Florence  Mine,  Ndhart,  Montana. 

While  polybasite  and  pyrargyrite  are  economically  the  most 
important  of  the  secondary  minerals  formed  by  enrichment- 
fractures  in  the  Neihart  ore,  yet  other  minerals,  galena,  pyrite, 
blende  and  quartz,  are  also  formed.  An  excellent  example  is 
seen  where  quartz  veinlets  have  filled  fractures  in  the  primary 
ore.  Fig.  5  shows  a  piece  of  the  common  spar  and  galena  ore 
in  which  the  ore  is  fractnred  and  the  fissure  filled  by  a  veinlet 
of  quartz  in  whose  center  pyrite  is  seen.  At  the  top  the  fissure 
is  open  and  the  vug  ia  lined  with  a  dnisy  coating  of  quartz,  on 
the  surface  of  which  occasional  larger  crystals  of  polybasite 
are  seen.  The  druse  (c),  connected  with  the  quartz  veinlet  by 
a  fracture  following  a  layer  of  spar,  shows  secondary  quartz 
and  pyrargyrite.  Where  such  fractures  traverse  the  ore,  and 
its  carbonate  gangne  ia  at  a  decided  angle  to  the  banding  of 
the  deposit,  and  the  crusts  or  filling  are  notably  different  in 
composition,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being  of  later  origin. 
A  veinlet  of  this  kind  is  illustrated  on  a  natural  scale  in  the 
diagram,  Fig.  6.  In  this  caae  various  secondary  minerals  were 
formed.     The  figure  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  little  quartz 
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"  vein "  of  the  Big  Seven  mine,  which  constitatee  the  high- 
grade  ore-etreak:  of  the  lode.  It  shows  the  relative  abnndanee 
Bnd  association  of  the  minerala,  but  does  not  represent  the 
spongy  textnre  of  the  polybasite  and  its  intimate  admixture 
with  both  galena  and  pyrites  (chalcopyrite),  as  this  growth  is 
too  mossy  to  be  represented  well,  and  the  mineral  is  therefore 
indicated  aa  polybasite  alone.  The  specimen,  seen  in  thin  sec- 
tion, shows  ruby  silver  and  polybasite  intimately  associated 
and  forming  irregular,  shreddy  and  ragged  patches.  No  posi- 
tive identification  of  galena  as  the  nucleus  of  such  masses  was 
made,  hut  the  association  with  galena  is  such  as  to  indicate  a 
possible  change  to  polybasite.     The  pyrite  is  broken  and  frac- 


thowi  ••andivy  ■■■•hJnc  and  tf*. 
foti^on  01  quuli  In  cntly. 

men  ol  Sllrer-  and  Lead-Ore  from  Neilian,  Montaiu. 

tared,  but  the  gruns  are  always  sharply  defined,  and  no  genetic 
relation  to  the  silver  sulphides  is  recognizable.  A  blende 
crystal,  seen  isolated  in  the  central  quartz-filling,  shows  in  thin 
section  a  crust  of  polybasite,  the  latter  holding  minute  inclu- 
sions of  pyrite.  The  blende,  seen  in  another  section  of  rich  ore, 
is  invariably  surrounded  by  a  dark  crust  which  is  not  iron  oxide, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  be  an  iron-rich  blende.  It  is  not  definitely 
determinable,  but  resembles  galena  or  a  silver  sulphide. 

Posepny  has  described  stalactitic  deposits  of  sulphide,  which, 
as  urged  by  Dr.  A.  Schmidt,*  form  excellent  proof  of  the 
formation  of  secondary  sulphides  by  a  leaching  of  ore  in  the 
zone  of  weathering  and  a  redeposition  of  ore  in  the  zone  of 
enrichment.  Posepny,  it  is  true,  denied  such  an  origin  for 
these  deposits  because  they  occurred  below  water-level.     The 

•  Die  Zinkerdagentattm  twn  Wiahck,  in  Badtn,  Heidelberg,  1881,  p.  M, 
Fo«epii7,  Oenetit  9}  Ore  DepoKti,  p.  63 ;  and  Trans.,  xxiiL,  259. 
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existence  of  open  apaceB  below  water-level  is  a  phenomenon 
frequently  encountered  in  ore-bodiee  exposed  by  mine-work- 
inga.  I  myself  have  eeen  such  openings  a  foot  or  more  across 
at  1000  feet  below  the  water-level  at  Elkhorn,  Montana,  and  at 
200  feet  below  water-level  at  Neihart  The  pipe-ore  of  Raibl 
described  by  Poaepny  is,  I  believe,  an  excellent  example  of  the 
formation  of  secondary  minerals  by  descending  waters.  Foaep- 
ny's  explanation  that  they  are  due  to  ascending  waters  which 
were  denied  access  to  the  cavity  except  through  the  roof, 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  hypothesis  opposed  to  both  the  facts  of 
observation  and  physical  laws.  Moreover,  as  the  geology  of 
the  mining  regions  is  more  carefully  studied,  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  passed  through  various  phyBiographic  changes,  with 
migration  of  water-level,  so  that  air-filled  spaces  below  what 
ia  now  the  water-level  are  not  only  possible  but  in  some  cases 
probable.* 

Prof.  Vogt  also  describesf  the  recent  concentration  of  gold 
and  silver  in  a  zone  beneath  the  "  iron  hat."  He  eajs  that  in 
the  Rio  Tinto  region  the  "  iron  hat"  is  from  85  to  50  meters 
deep,  and  consists  of  iron  oxide  or  hydrated  oxide,  with  from 
S5  to  50  per  cent  of  iron,  some  silver  in  part  as  basic  sulphate, 
and  a  few  ten-thousandths  per  cent  of  arsenic,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  copper-contents  are,  as  already  remarked,  en- 
tirely oxidized  and  dissolved  out.  In  one  mine,  North  vein 
No.  2,  at  Rio  Tinto,  there  occurred  between  the  iron  hat  and 
the  underlying  comparatively  fresh  pyrite,  a  layer  of  earthy, 
porous  material,  bearing  gold  and  silver.  This  earthy  ore, 
though  a  few  decimeters  in  thickness,  may  be  followed  con- 
tinuously over  the  entire  ore  body.  This  very  marked  layer 
follows  closely  the  irregular  plane  between  the  iron  hat  and 
the  underlying  pyrite.  It  everywhere  contains  an  average 
gold-  and  silver-contents  of  from  15  to  30  grammes  gold  and 
1.025  silver,  with  a  value  of  about  150  marks  per  ton.  In 
stripping  otf  the  "  iron  hat,"  this  earthy  mass  is  carefully  laid 
to  one  side,  and  has  thus  yielded  fully  a  thousand  tons  of  ore. 
It  is  clear  that  the  formation  of  this  gold-  and  silver-bearing 
zone  is  connected  with  the  oxidizing  process  that  formed  the 
iron  hat,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  comes  from  the  very 
small  percentage  of  such  metals  in  the  primary  ore. 

•  Thi»  Tolnme,  p.  6fl ;  »nd  Trant.,  xsiii.,  260.  t  Zeitxh.  Prrti.  Oeol.,  July,  1699. 
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From  the  chemical  reacdons  given,  it  ia  evident  that  enrich- 
ment is  largely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  marcaaite, 
pyrite  or  some  other  form  of  iron  sulphide  in  the  primary  ore, 
since  lixiviation  depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  iron  sul- 
phates, and  precipitation  ia  mmnly  effected  by  the  unaltered 
sulphides.  Ae  a  consequence  of  this,  it  follows  that  ore-bodies 
lacking  in  iron  pyrites  will  not  show  enrichment,  thus  explain- 
ing the  absence  of  any  such  phenomena  in  the  pore  silver-lead 
bodies  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  and  elsewhere.  In  this 
region,  visited  by  the  writer  in  1895,  the  ore-bodies  cousiet  of 
galena  with  a  siderite  gangue  and  are  replacement-deposits  in 
quartzite  and  argillaceous  schists.  The  veins  are  covered  by 
great  masses  of  barren  limonite  gossan,  beneath  which  the  ores 
are  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lead,  which  extend  along  frac- 
tures to  a  depth  of  200—300  feet.  The  silver  values,  which 
carry  about  10  ounces  of  silver  to  1  per  cent,  of  lead,  do  not 
show  any  enrichment.  This  is  quite  what  would  be  expected, 
since,  although  the  galena  in  decomposing  would  yield  up 
silver  ias  sulphate,  there  would  be  no  reducing  agent  at  hand 
to  extract  it  from  the  waters  as  it  seeped  down  into  the  un- 
altered ore.  Also,  at  Barker,  Montana,  the  ore-bodies  show 
no  enrichment,  though  a  common  feature  of  such  deposits, 
viz.,  the  change  of  galena  to  pyrite,  in  depth,  would  favor 
enrichment,  if  the  silver-lead  bodies  were  deeply  enough 
weathered.  The  writer  has  also  examined  the  Zosel  mines  in 
andesite  porphyry  near  Deer  Lodge,  Montana,  and  those  in 
similar  rocks  on  Basin  Creek,  and  near  Elliston,  as  well  as  the 
Castle  Mountain  and  Elkhorn  ores  in  limestone,  and  the  Bear 
Paw  ores  in  basalt,  all  in  Montana,  as  well  as  the  McMakin  in 
North  Carolina.  These  deposits  all  consist  essentially  of  galena 
without  any  notable  amount  of  pyrite,  and  although  favorable 
physical  conditions  for  enrichment  occur,  no  bonanzaa  or  pay- 
streaks  of  rich  secondary  ores  are  found. 

The  Occurrence  of  Bonanzaa  <md  PajfStreaka. 
The  location  of  bonanzas  and  pay-streaks  of  secondary  snl- 
phide-ores  is  dependant  upon  physical  factors.     From  a  con- 
sideration of  the  processes  described  in  the  preceding  pages, 
it  is  evident  that  the  localization  of  enrichments  will  depend 
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wholly  upon  atructaral  conditione.  If  the  vein  consists  of  a 
solid  unshattered  impermeahle  body,  with  no  fractares  by  which 
the  solutions  can  seep  down  into  the  underlying  original  sul- 
phides, the  zone  of  enrichment  will  be  confined  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  water-lines,  and,  if  above  water-level,  will  constitute  the 
ore-bodies  described  by  Penrose,  De  Lannay  and  others  as  one 
of  the  results  of  superficial  alterations.  In  fact,  many  such  en- 
richments do  occur  at,  or  just  below,  the  water-level.  If  the 
primary  ore-body  is  shattered  by  cracks,  sheeted  by  later  move- 
ment or  traversed  by  secondary  fractures,  faults  running  with 
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tragnieiita  of  original  ore. 

or  across  the  vein,  such  crevices  and  tractures  will  be  the  chan- 
nels in  which  the  descending  solutions  will  travel,  and  along 
which  the  secondary  ores  will  form  deposits  in  the  unaltered 
ore  below. 

Such  secondary  fractures  may  be  now  filled  with  quartz  or 
other  gangue-minerale  holding  ore,  or  they  may  be  barren  and 
open,  or  they  may  be  marked  by  a  soft  mushy  mass  of  clay  or 
attrition  breccia.  Very  often  the  so-called  splits,  feeders  and 
stringers  of  a  vein,  when  examined  critically,  will  be  found  to 
be  secondary  fractures  and  not  true  offihoots  of  the  vein  itself, 
the  latt«r  phenomenon  often  being  the  cause  of  ore-shoots  of 
primary  origin.     Where  the  later  fracturing  runs  parallel  to 
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the  vein,  as  ib  bo  often  the  caae  at  Butte,  and  in  the  silver  mines 
of  Jefferaon  county,  it  may  only  he  revealed  hy  a  clay  aelvage 
of  a  rate  slickenside  surface,  though  it  ia  more  frequently 
marked  by  a  soft  and  mushy  mass  of  mud  and  breccia,  in 
which  fragments  of  the  wall-rock  ore  and  gangne,  one  or  all, 
may  he  seen.  This  is  seen  at  the  Comet  mine,  where  second- 
ary ores  were  abundant  along  recent  fissures  filled  with  clay 
and  a  breccia  of  leached  ore  and  altered  wall-rock. 

An  excellent  example  is  afforded  by  the  ore-body  of  the 
Australian  Broken  Hill  Consols  mine,  New  South  Wales,  de- 
scribed by  Smith.*    The  occurrence  of  the  largest  bonanzas  yet 

Fia  7. 


Australian  Broken  Hill  Con»oU  Mine,  New  Soath  W&les.  (Atter  George  SmiUi, 
Tram.,  iivi.,  73.) 
A,  dTBCituite;  B,  stromeyerite ;  C,  decomposed  amphibolite,  elc,  un]^ 
under  7  ok.  per  tOD  ;  D,  fahlen ;  E,  soft  goeetaty  material,  containing  nodules  of 
silver  cbloride,  stromeyerite,  etc,  and  arenging  abont  750  ois.  per  ton  ;  F, 
limonite,  pncticallf  free  from  silver ;  G,  croas-vein  ;  H,  unphibolite. 

found  in  the  mine  were  in  association  with  the  vertical  vein  G, 
flhown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  7).  This  cross-vein  has  been  faulted 
by  the  lode,  and  ia  really  a  succession  of  joints  tdong  a  line  of 

*  IVons.,  xxri.,  69. 
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weakness.  Another  bonanza  occurs  in  the  same  mine,  500 
feet  to  the  east,  under  similar  conditions. 

Mr.  SmiUi'a  etatement  is  that  the  lode  itself  ia  only  ore-bear^ 
iug  where  it  makes  junction  with  cross-yeins.  The  well-known 
occurrence  in  Australia  of  ore-bodies  where  veins  cross  '*  in- 
dicators," t.e.,  pyiitic  bands  a  few  inches  wide,  is  readily  under- 
stood, either  as  secondary  enrichment  or  primary,  since  the 
reducing  effect  of  pyrite  upon  gold  held  in  solution  has  been 
established  by  Liversidge. 

The  part  played  by  such  secondary  fractures  at  Butte  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  by  those  not  familiar  with  the  ground. 
In  descriptionB  and  diagrams  of  the  veins  of  this  district  the 
occurrence  of  clay  and  breccia  bands  and  walls  has  not  been 
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IHagmn  to  Bhow  Kelation  of  Mollie  Gibson  and  SmogglerOre-Bodiw  and  BoDUt- 
aa  (of  PoljbMite)  to  Fault-Flsraiea.    (Fn>m  Spnrr. ) 

overlooked,  though  their  true  significance  appears  to  have  ea- 
caped  notice  since  the  fractures  so  often  run  parallel  with  and 
in  the  vein  itself.  Emmons  first  noted  the  significance  of  such 
fractures,  and  their  genetic  connection  with  glance  and  bornite 
veins.  It  is  now  known  that  these  fractures  are  extensive 
laterally  and  vertically,  and  the  enrichment  probably  due  to 
them  extends  in  some  instanceB  to  a  depth  of  2000  feet  below 
the  present  surface.  Lest  this  statement  prove  misleading,  it 
should  be  qualified  by  adding  that  not  all  such  fractures  have 
caused  enrichment,  and  some  of  the  largest  feult^fractures  are 
of  relatively  recent  formation,  later  than  the  ore-bodies  of 
glance  and  bomite,  etc,  which  they  cross. 

In  his  monograph  upon  the  Aspen  district,  Colorado,*  Mr. 

*  J.  £.  SptiiT,  U.  &  QaU.  Sana/,  Monograph  No.  xxxi.,  Otohgj/  of  the  AMpt^ 
Mimitg  IHilriet. 
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Sparr  describee  the  occorreiice  of  the  famous  ore-bodies  of  the 
Smuggler  and  Mollie  GibsoQ  mines  at  Aapen,  Colorado.  The 
ore  consists  of  barite  and  polybaeite,  with  tenoantite.  Althoagh 
Mr.  Sporr  gives  no  definite  etatements  as  to  the  possible  sec- 
ondary otigin  of  these  ores,  yet  the  sketch  which  he  gives*  (Fig. 
8)  and  the  descriptions  all  indicate  that  the  ori^nal  ore  was  a 
silver-bearing  lead  sulphide,  with  more  or  less  iron  and  zinc 
sulphides,  formed  along  inclined  faults,  and  that  aubseqnent  to 
the  formation  of  these  ore-bodies,  nearly  vertical  &alt8  dis- 
placed the  ore  and  formed  ihe  two  bodies  now  worked  at  the 
mines  mentioned.  Although  in  thrae  vertical  or  nearly  verti- 
cal  fissures  rich  polybasite  ore  is  now  found,  it  does  not  extend 
&r  in  either  direction  from  this  fault;  and  the  description  of 
the  ores  given  by  Mr.  Spurr  indicates  that  it  is  derived  by  sec- 
ondary alteration-processes  from  the  lead  and  zinc  ore-bodies. 
This  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  polybasite  is  in  part 
altered  to  native  silver  at  the  extreme  lower  end  of  the  ore- 
body. 

In  conversation  with  me,  Mr.  Spurr  has  admitted  the  posm- 
ble  secondary  origin  of  these  polybasite  bodies,  but  had  no  new 
evidence  upon  the  subject.     He  says : 

"Thli  ore  wu  of  k  ricli  chaimcter,  having  l>rg«  unonnls  of  poljbuite  ukd 
Dative  ailver.  Tliia  poljbMite  body  appears  to  lie  in  a  sort  of  aaboidiDate  slioot, 
tieoding  lODtb  of  east  and  lying  at  the  Gibeon  fault-plane.  This  shoot  is  luaited 
bf  exceptionally  laige  and  rich  bodies  of  a  natore  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
mine.  It  is  nolAworthj  that  this  rich  shoot  ii  piacticallj  the  lower  termiDation 
of  the  on  of  the  Gibson  fault.  Hoet  of  the  ore  below  this  is  oatiTe  silver,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  its  occurrence,  is  manifestly  a  secoadary  deposit  leached  from 
the  rich  ore  above.  Some  of  these  secondary  deposits  are,  however,  of  (xmsidet- 
able  uie,  and  emptj  vugs  are  often  foaod  beautifully  and  elaboralAly  festooned 
with  delioite  wires  of  aUver.  Above  the  polybaute  ore,  however,  tlie  ore  appeal* 
to  be  pretty  contiDoous,  but  the  amoant  of  diver  becomes  lew." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  recognizes  the  secondary  natare  of 
the  silver,  and  that  the  polybasite  lies  between  the  native  silver 
and  the  lead  sulphide. 

In  a  chapter  upon  the  chemical  geology  of  the  region,  where 
he  discuBses  the  alteration  of  the  ore-deposits  and  of  the  lime- 
■BtonuB,  he  does  not  adduce  any  new  facts  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  the  polybasite  ore ;  but  he  does  say  that  iron  pyrites 
carrying  email  amounts  of  arsenic,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  cadmium, 
*  Op.eiL,l8&. 
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cobalt  and  nickel  ie  found,  and  that  tetrahedrite  is  alBO  very 
common.     The  polybaeite  is  eaid  to  be  later  than  the  barite. 

The  description  given  by  Leggett*  of  the  Roaario  mine,  San 
Juancito,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  sbowe  that  the  secondary  enrich- 
ment may  account  for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  deposit. 
This  fissure-vein  splits  into  two  distinct  veins  in  more  barren 
ground  and  unites  into  one  consolidated  vein  where  ore-bodies 
occur  and  where  feeders  enter  from  the  hanging-wall — a  con- 
dition paralleled  in  the  Drum  Lummonlode  in  Montana.  The 
oxidized  ore  of  upper  levels  includes  frequent  streaks  of  argen- 
tite  and  the  rich  silver  sulphides.  The  lower  levels  show  the 
unchanged  snlphidea  of  iron,  copper,  lead  and  zinc.  The 
gangue  is  quartz,  carrying  in  the  ore-bodies  occasional  clay- 
streaks,  heavily  stained  with  the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  and 
mauganese.  Other  accompanying  minerals  found  less  fre- 
qaently  are  polybaeite,  embolite,  etc.  The  vein-material  is 
quartz  pure  and  simple.  The  foot-wall  is  usually  decomposed 
and  broken,  and  a  clay  parting  often  runs  a  foot  or  two  inside 
of  the  wall,  necessitating  close  stulling  till  the  stope  can  be 
filled  with  waste.  The  conditions  noted  here  are  the  counter- 
part of  those  encountered  in  the  copper-veins  of  Butte,  where 
later  fr^ictures,  marked  by  clay  and  attrition-breccia,  have  been 
the  channels  for  enriching  solutions. 

The  Secondary  Enrwhment  of  Veins  at  Neihart,  Montana. 
Secondary  enrichment  has  played  an  unusually  important 
part  in  the  development  of  the  ore-deposits  of  Neihart  The 
ores  extracted  in  the  earlier  workings  and  those  found  to-day 
where  new  veins  are  opened,  all  show  silver  sulphides  deposited 
by  secondary  enrichment  as  crusts  or  crystals  lining  cavities, 
or  as  films  or  thin  coatings  along  fractures  of  the  primary  ore, 
or  in  the  oxidized  zone  as  the  so-called  "  sooty  sulphide  "  ores 
that  occur  with  manganese  oxides.  It  is  from  this  zone  of 
euricbment  that  the  high-grade  ores,  running  from  200  to  1000 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton,  or  even  higher,  were  obtained  in 
flie  early  history  of  the  camp.  Although  such  ores  gave  out 
in  depth  and  caused  many  disappointments  and  failures,  their 
occurrence  played  a  most  beneficial  part  in  the  development  of 
the  veins. 

*  2Van«.,  xviL,  432. 
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The  secondary  minersla  recognized  are  chiefly  polybasite 
(really  pearcite)  and  ruby-silver,  the  former  being  more  abnn- 
dant.  There  are  also  bright  metallic  coadngB,  presumably  ar- 
gentite,  on  crystals  and  along  fracture-planes,  and  rarely  iu 
minutely  crystalliue  maBaes.  The  superficial  alteration  of  the 
Neihart  veins  is  not  a  marked  one,  as  there  are  no  great  zones 
of  carbonates  and  oxidized  ore.  Such  ores  occur  only  in  limited 
amounts,  being  most  abundant  in  the  Broadwater  vein,  where 
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the  partially  oxidized  ores  extend  down  170  feet  below  the  out- 
crop, and,  in  pipes  and  along  drainage  fissures,  reach  even 
greater  depths.  Generally,  however,  there  is  another  zone  of 
alteration  below  the  level  of  these  altered  or  highly  altered 
ores — the  zone  of  enrichment  This  eecondary  ore  also  occurs 
in  the  cracks  of  the  ehattered  country-rock,  forming  the  vein- 
matter  where  it  is  aseociated  with  secondary  quartz  (Fig.  9). 
Very  commonly  the  polybasite  occurs  in  crystalline  masses 
showing  no  definite  crystal  outlines.     In  the  open  spaces  and 
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"vugs  of  the  vein,  crystallized  BpedmenB  have  been  found  associ- 
ated with  barite.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  may  be  dae 
to  the  meeting  of  surface-  and  of  deep-seated  waters.  The  zones 
of  impoverishment,  of  enrichment,  and  of  unaltered  primary 
sulphides  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  copper  veins  are  cleariy 
present  here,  though  the  uppermost  is  of  limited  extent,  and 
the  zones  are  not  so  sharply  or  definitely  separated  from  one 
another  as  they  are  in  copper  deposits,  owing  to  the  later 
fieauring  of  the  vein-filling  allowing  the  secondary  enrichment 
to  be  mixed  with  the  unaltered  sulphides.  Polybasite  is  eaid 
by  Dana  to  alter  to  stephanite  and  pyrite.  In  the  Neihartores 
the  mineral  seems  to  show  an  alteration  to  pyrargyrite  and 
pyrite,  and  the  former,  in  turn,  changes  to  native  silver  in  the 
upper  zone. 

An  example  of  the  economic  necessity  of  carefully  observing 
secondary  fractures  and  accompanying  enrichment  is  shown  by 
the  Eva  May  mine,  on  Cataract  creek,  near  Boulder,  Montana. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  mine  much  high-grade  ore  waa  found 
consisting  of  pyrite,  together  wi^  more  or  less  galena,  blende 
and  chalcopyrite,  the  whole  impregnated  with  scattered  bunches 
of  rich  antimonial  sulphides  of  silver.  The  vein  is  a  large 
one  and  shows  thick  ore-shoots  of  pyritic  ore,  but  the  bulk  of 
this  away  from  the  enriching  fracture  is  too  poor  to  work. 
Concentrates  made  from  it  have,  according  to  analysis  in  the 
Survey  laboratory,  the  composition  shown  under  L  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table : 

I.  n. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

,               ,           J  p^^  oton,      .        .         .60  .68 

Fe, 24.08  23.69 

Pb, 9.88  23.93 

Zq, 6.00  5.71 

Qi 4.50  1.29 
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This  material,  which  looks  bo  mach  like  good  ore,  has  cansed 
the  miDe  to  shut  down.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  ftimishes  an 
admirable  material  for  alteration  and  concentration  of  silver 
according  to  the  process  outlined  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 
In  point  of  fact  the  pay-streaks  and  pay  ore-bodies  of  ^is 
property  are  of  secondary  origin,  and  it  is  only  by  confining 
mining  operations  to  such  places  that  the  mine  can  be  made 
to  pay. 

Another  example  is  the  Frohner  mine,  10  miles  south  of 
Helena,  at  the  head  of  Clancey  creek.  The  main  ore  is  a  mis- 
ture  of  galena  and  pyrite,and  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance  to 
warrant  working,  if  it  were  not  too  low  in  grade.  Tet  the 
primary  ore,  where  not  enriched,  will  not  pay  for  concentra- 
tion. The  composition  of  this  ore  is  given  in  column  II.  of 
the  table  on  the  preceding  page.  The  ore  has  been  concen- 
trated until  it  carries  but  10.3  per  cent,  silica,  with  iron  and 
lead  present  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  sample  was 
careiuUy  collected,  so  as  to  represent  a  true  average  of  the  con- 
centrates as  shipped.  The  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  carrying  as 
high  as  200  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  was  found  near  secondary  frac- 
tures, and  consisted,  I  am  told,  of  pyrite  and  galena  with  films 
and  nests  of  antimonial  sulphides  of  silver. 

A  considerable  list  of  mines  in  Montana  might  be  mentioned 
in  which  Buch  phenomena  have  been  observed  by  the  writer 
Of  many  others  the  past  history  shows  rich  surface-ores,  be- 
coming rapidly  leaner  in  depth.  This  is  true  not  only  of  silver 
mines,  but  of  gold-silver  propertieB,  near  Marysville,  Montana, 
in  California  at  the  Mojave  mines,  etc 

Where  telluride  ores  occur,  the  only  enrichment  observed 
has  been  due  to  superficial  alteration,  as  has  been  observed  in 
the  Judith  mountwns,  Little  Rocky  monnt^ns,  the  Dolcoath 
mine  near  Elkhorn,  and  the  Mayflower  mine,  all  in  Montana. 

The  ^ect  of  Physiographic  and  CUmatie  Changes. 
Active  degradation  favors  the  accumulation  of  enrichments, 
while  prolonged  degradation  of  a  region,  resulting  frojtn  phys- 
iographic revolutions,  may  result  in  successive  migrations  of 
material  and  the  accumulation  in  a  relatively  shallow  zone  of 
the  metals  derived  from  many  hundreds,  and  possibly  thou- 
sands,  of  feet  of  the  vein  worn  away  in  the  degradation  of  the 
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land.  Climatic  conditiona,  rain&ll  or  aridity,  warmth  and 
rapid  alteration  of  vein  fracture  are  agents  affecting  surface- 
-weathering,  and  hence,  also,  enrichment 

Active  degradation  of  a  region,  that  ia,  rapid  weathering, 
favors  enrichment  by  the  qnickneaa  with  which  it  removes  the 
apper  already  leached  part  of  the  vein,  so  that  a  larger  amount 
of  vein  matter  is  lixiviated  in  a  given  time  than  would  resnlt 
from  slower  wasting  of  the  land.  Such  enrichments  are 
favored  by  high  altitudes.  Moreover,  the  mountainous  regions 
are  those  in  which  secondary  fractures  are  most  apt  to  be 
found. 

Changes  of  Waier-Leoet. 

Prolonged  degradation  is  favorable  for  a  simaar  reason,  since 
time  is  a  factor  in  enrichment,  and  changes  in  elevation,  etc., 
affect  the  rate  and  progress  of  decay  of  the  vein ;  while  the 
crustal  movements  accompanying  physiographic  changes  favor 
fractures  of  the  earlier  deposit,  which  ^ve  facilities  for 
leaching  and  spaces  for  deposition.  If  a  region  passes  through 
several  cycles  of  erosion  and  elevation,  it  is  evident  that  their 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  succession  of  enrichments  in  which 
not  only  the  original  ore  ia  leached,  but  the  earlier  enrichment- 
deposits  migrate  downward.  At  Butte,  Montana,  the  region 
has  passed  through  several  very  pronounced  changes  in  eleva- 
tion since  the  formation  of  the  veins  in  tertiary  time.  In  early 
Tertiary  time  the  present  topography  was  blocked  oat,  and  the 
mountain  ranges  and  deep  intervening  valleys  were  carved. 
This  was  succeeded  by  eartii-movements  by  which  the  streams 
became  clogged  or  the  valleys  dammed,  forming  lakes ;  while 
volcanoes  broke  out  at  numerous  places  and  showered  ashes 
and  scoria  over  the  region.  The  valleys  were  silted  up  or  in 
part  filled  by  volcanic  debris,  before  crustal  movements  drained 
the  valleys  and  altered  the  divides.  More  recent  movement, 
poesibly  still  continuing,  is  marked  by  fanlts  and  a  reversing 
of  stream-courses.  The  old  valley  at  Butte  is  filled  by  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  debris,  and  a  mountain  wall  2500  feet  high 
marks  a  north  and  south  fault-line.  These  changes  all  caused 
a  migration  of  water-level  facilitating  the  processes  of  weather- 
ing and  enrichment,  and  the  great  bodies  of  rich  copper-ores 
of  the  region  are  beheved  to  be  in  part  dae  to  this  caase. 
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PART  I. 
General  FBAitiHBS. 
Purpose  and  Extent  of  Inquiry. 
A  study  of  the  changes  in  rocka  contiguona  to  ore-beaiing 
fissures  is  essentia]  to  a  thorough  underatanding  of  the  geneelB 
of  such  deposits.     Nevertheless,  comparatively  little  work  haa 
been  done  in  this  direction,  though  many  mining  geolo^sta  (for 
inatance,  v.  Groddeck)  long  ago  emphatically  declared  the  necea- 
Bity  of  such  investigationB.     Ores  and  structure  have  been  dealt 
with  in  detail;  but  the  important  changes  which  adjacent  rocks 
of  known  composition  have  suffered  are  too  often  briefly  dis- 
missed, or  even  incorrectly  indicated.     It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
review  to  collect  the  scattered  data  relating  to  the  alteration  of 
rocks  near  or  between  fissures ;  to  indicate  the  principal  active 
processes;  to  classify  the  veins,  if  possible,  according  to  the 
different  phases  of  alteration  accompanying  them ;  and,  finally, 
to  draw  some  conclusions  from  the  facts  thus  grouped.     This 
first  attempt  to  systematize  the  metasomatic  data  of  fisaure- 
veina  is  by  no  means  complete :  only  such  parts  of  the  American 
and  foreign  literature  are  represented  as  were  deemed  to  be 
of  vital  importance.     The  discussion  principally  involves  the 
changes  which  the  country-rock  has  undergone,  whether  they 
have  resulted  in  Ae  formation  of  ores  or  not;  and,  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  some  space  is  devoted  to  such  alterations  as  fissure- 
veins  already  formed  sometimes  sufler  through  certain  aeo- 
ondary  agencies.    I  have  excluded,  however,  all  references  to 
weathering,  or  to  the  decomposition  of  vein-materials  near  the 
surface  by  waters  contiuning  free  oxygen.    It  is  often  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  between  normal  fissure-veins  and  deposits  not 
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to  be  regarded  aa  such,  strictly  speaking,  but  clearly  due  to  the 
same  genetic  causes ;  and  some  of  the  latter  class  have  been 
included  in  this  diecussioii. 


Masure- Veins. — ^Forthe  present  diBCUBsion,  a  fissure-vein  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mineral  mass,  tabular  in  form,  as  a  whole, 
thoHgh  freqnently  irregular  in  detail,  occupying  or  accompany- 
ing a  fracture  or  set  of  fractures  in  the  enclosing  rock;  this 
mineral  mass  has  been  formed  later  than  the  country-rock  and 
the  fracture,  either  through  the  filling  of  open  spaces  aloDg  the 
latter,  or  through  chemical  alteration  of  the  adjoining  rock. 
Such  alteration  does  not  ordinarily  extend  fer  ftom  the  fissure. 
Only  in  regions  where  the  vein-forming  agencies  have  acted 
with  uQUBual  intensity,  a  partial  alteration  may  extend  over 
larger  areas.  These  zones  of  alteration  being  genetically  con- 
nected with  the  veins  proper,  must  necessarily  also  be  consid- 
ered in  this  discussion. 

Metavwrpkism. — This  term,  meaning  strictly  a  chuige  of 
form,  was  proposed  by  Lyell  in  1831,  and  has  since  been  em- 
ployed in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  cover  any  change  in  the  com- 
position or  structure  of  a  rock,  through  whatever  agency,  and 
whether  with  or  without  gain  or  loss  of  substance. 

Metasomatism.. — This  name,  meaning  a  "  change  of  body,"  ia 
given  to  that  variety  of  metaniorphism  which  involves  a  change 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks,  by  the  addition  or  sub- 
traction of  substance.*  The  terms  "  replacement,"  "  suhstitn- 
tion,"  "  alteration,"  etc.,  have  been  employed  in  discussions  of 
metasomatism  with  different  shades  of  meaning.  A  review  of 
the  classification  of  pseudomorphs,  which  form  the  ori^n  of 
our  knowledge  of  metasomatism,  will  throw  light  upon  the 
nomenclature  of  the  subject. 

The  occurrence  of  organic  remains,  consisting  of  material  of 
which  they  were  certainly  not  originally  composed,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  transformations  now  known  as  meta- 
Bomatic  replacements.  As  instances,  we  may  recall  corals 
changed  into  quartz,  belemnites  converted  into  barite,  and  sheila 
of  bivalves  or  gaateropods  transformed  into  pyrite,  chalcocite, 

*  Sana  (Man.  tf  QeoL,  4t]i  ed.,  p.  314}  ptoposea  for  the  Mine  proceai  th«  tenn 
"  metachemic ;"  bat  this  ha*  nottontid  general  acceptance. 
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sphalerite  or  Bpecularite.  To  the  same  order  of  phenomeDa  he< 
longs  the  silicified  wood,  in  which  the  organic  subBtance  has 
been  removed  and  replaced  with  silica  so  delicately  as  to  pre- 
serve in  minute  detail  the  original  organic  structure.  This  re- 
placement is  probably  due  to  the  precipitation  of  silica  from  so- 
lution by  the  acids  generated  in  the  decay  of  organic  matter. 
More  rarely,  wood  and  plant-remains  may  be  replaced  by  py- 
rite,  chalcocite,  galenite,  cinnabar,  barite,  limonite,  malachite, 
etc. 

But  it  is  the  study  of  pseudomorphs,  showing  one  mineral 
appearing  in  the  crystal-form  of  another,  that  has  led  to  a  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  chemical  laws  which  govern  these 
remarkable  changes.  Here  was  conclusive  proof  that  one  min- 
eral, definitely  crystallized,  hod  changed  into  another,  some- 
times  totally  different,  substance.  Naumann  says  of  pseado- 
morphs : 

"Their  importaooe  Cftniiotbe  overestimaWd,  bec&iue  the; enable  db  to  Kndf 
sactxBetaUj  the  laws  of  the  prooesKS  which  are  couMantlj  acting  in  the  rocka  and 
constantlj  changing  them  ;  foi  the  paeudoinorpha  represent  onlj  one  special 
case  of  the  grand  process  of  chemical  alteration  going  on  in  the  mineral  kingdom : 
najnely,  that  ih  which  the  form  lemained  in  spite  of  the  change.  From  theae  we 
may  diaw  conclosions  as  to  the  chemical  processes  going  on  in  rocks  which  maj 
change  each  grain  to  another  mineraL"* 

Blum,  who  made  the  first  extensive  examination  of  pseudo- 
morphs,  divided  them  into :  (1)  those  produced  by  partial 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  original  mineral  (one  or  more 
elements  being  removed,  added  or  introduced  by  substitution); 
and  (2)  those  produced  by  a  complete  replacement  of  the  orig- 
inal mineral  with  another.  (This  class  includes  both  those 
produced  by  chemical  replacement  and  by  previous  solution 
and  Bubseqnent  filling.) 

Naumann,  in  hia  well-known  text>-book  of  Mineralogy,  di- 
vided the  psendomorphs  into :  (1)  hypostatic  pseudomorphs, 
formed  by  the  mechanical  deposition  of  substance  outwards  or 
inwards  from  the  limiting  planes,  and  again  subdivided  into 
pseadomorphfl  by  covering,  and  pseudomorphs  by  filling ;  (2) 
metasomatic  pseudomorphs,  formed  by  the  alteration  of  the 
anbatance  by  means  of  its  molecular  replacement  with  another 
mineral  while  the  form  has  been  preserved.     The  metasomatic 

*  Mineralogit,  Nanmaun-Zirkel,  lOthed.,  Leipdg,  p.  112. 
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peecdomorphs  are  aleo  designated  as  "  alteration  "  (  XT}nwand- 
btng)  paeudomorphs.  This,  it  will  be  noted,  is  the  first  iutro- 
duction  of  the  word  metaaomatic  in  technical  literatnre.  In 
nearly  all  cases,  the  metasomadc  pBeadomorphs  involve  chem- 
ical action. 

Kaumann  further  divides  the  metasoniatic  pseudomorphs  into 
three  classes,  in  which,  respectively,  (a)  the  original  and  the 
Becondary  flubstance  are  identical  in  chemical  constitaents 
("  paramorphic "  psendomorphs) ;  or  (b)  chemical  alteration 
has  left  one  or  more  elements  of  the  original  in  the  secondary 
enbstance ;  or  (c)  the  replacement  of  constituents  has  been  com- 
plete, as  in  the  substitution  of  galenite  for  oalcite,  or  pyrite 
for  quartz,  but  the  process  has  been,  nevertheless,  a  chemical 
one,  since  the  removal  and  deposition  have  proceeded  simul- 
taneously, molecule  for  molecule.  The  second  of  these  classes 
is  again  subdivided,  according  as  the  change  involved  simply 
the  loss  of  original  components  (as  in  the  formation  of  argen- 
tite  from  pyrargyrite),  or  the  addition  of  components  {e.g.,  angle- 
site  from  galenite),  or  the  exchange  of  components  (e.^.,  seriate 
from  oligoclase). 

The  conceptions  of  Blum  were  introduced  into  Engliah 
technical  literature  by  James  D.  Dana,*  who  divided  pseado- 
morphs  into  those  formed :  (1)  by  infiltration  (mechanical  de- 
position in  a  mould  already  formed) ;  (2)  by  incrustation  (me- 
chanical covering  of  crystals) ;  (S)  by  replacement,  one  mineral 
gradually  replacing  another,  and  assuming  at  the  same  time  its 
form,  without  any  interchange  of  elements  (the  process  being 
in  a  certain  sense  chemical,  and  wholly  different  from  simple 
deposition) ;  (4)  by  alteration,  some  of  the  elements  being  re- 
moved or  exchanged,  or  new  ones  being  added ;  and  (5)  by 
allomorphism,  without  chemical  alteration ;  the  body  changing 
to  one  of  the  same  composition  but  of  different  crystallographic 
system  (the  paramorphic  pseudomorphs  of  Naumann). 

Somewhat  extreme  views,  differing  from  the  above,  were 
advanced  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt,t  who  classed  pseudomorphs  as: 
(1)  those  produced  by  chemical  alteration,  meaning  by  this  a 
partial  exchange  of  constituents  (e.^.,  limonite  afler  siderite); 
and  (2)  those  produced  by  substitution  or  replacement  (these 

*  ArMriem  Journal  o^  Seiatee,  toL  48,  1S4S,  p.  8L 
t  SgiUmaiic  Minemiogt,  New  York,  1892,  p.  IIL 
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terms  being  evidently  regarded  aa  eqaivalent).  The  latter  he 
believed  to  be  produced  by  depoeitioa  in  spaces  left  by  the  re- 
moval of  some  other  matter.  The  form  of  the  original  sub- 
stance is  asBumed  by  the  material  which  displaces,  or  is  snbsti- 
tuted  for  it,  eg.,  quartz  after  calcite,  barite,  etc.  "While  thus 
admitting  partial  alterations,  Hunt  makes  a  special  case  of  a 
complete  replacement,  refosing  to  consider  it  as  a  chemical 
process,  and  regarding  it  always  as  an  instance  of  separate  dis- 
solving and  refilling.  To  the  theory  of  metasomatism,  which 
maintains  that  all  the  chemical  elements  in  a  crystal  may  be 
removed,  and  by  molecular  processes  replaced  with  foreign 
substances,  Bterry  Hunt  was  strongly  opposed. 

Psendomorphs  of  the  second  group  proposed  by  him  are,  as 
is  well  known,  of  trequent  occurrence,  and  correspond  to  Nan- 
mann's  hypostatic  division  or  psendomorphs  formed  by  me- 
chanical deposition.  Spaces  of  dissolution,  subsequently  filled, 
are  also  common  enough  in  rocks,  and  may  usually  be  readily 
ideiitified  as  such  under  the  microscope.  But  that  molecular 
replacement,  as  defined  by  Naumann  and  Dana,  also  exists, 
and,  moreover,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  seems  at  present 
beyond  doubt. 

As  the  essential  process  of  metasomatism  applies  as  well  to 
an  irregular  gr^n  as  to  a  perfectly  developed  crystal,  we  are 
justified  in  extending  the  conception  to  aggregates  of  grains  of 
one  or  several  minerals ;  in  other  words,  to  rocks  and  mineral 
aggregates  in  general.  In  this  sense  C.  B.  Yan  Hise*  has  de- 
fined metasomatism  as  "  the  process  of  metamorphism  by  which 
original  minerals  are  partly  or  wholly  altered  into  other  min- 
erals, or  are  replaced  by  other  minerals,  or  are  recrystallized 
withoat  chemical  changes,  or  one  or  all  of  these  together."  S. 
F.  Emmons  has  defined  metasomatism  as  follows  :f 

"  B7  melaMmwtic  exchuige  is  meant  an  intercbH)g«  of  substance  witbont  nec- 
easarilv  ioTolTiiig,  as  does  pseadomorphum,  the  preaervatioD  ot  ibe  oiiginal  form 
of  the  safaaiance  replaced,  or  eren  of  Its  originkl  rolome." 

A  second  definition,  based  on  the  consideration  that  practically 
simultaneous  solution  and  deposition  could  certainly  be  proved 

•  "principles  of  Fn-Cambrian  Geology,"  16(&  Ann.  Stja.,  XT.  &  OeoL  3ur., 
part  L,  p.  6S9. 
f   U.S.  OtoL  SuTv.,  Uonogr.  XU.,  p.  5S6. 
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for  many  cases,  where  the  exact  proof  of  chemical-molecnlar 
replacement  could  not  be  farniehed,  ia  given  hy  Mr.  Emmons 
as  follows  :* 

"  B7  )jiietaaoma.tic  iDtoTchange  I  tinderaUnd  an  interchinge  of  nibeUncM,  bat 
not  necessarily  molecule  hj  molecule,  in  snch  a  minnBr  as  to  preMrre  the  original 
structure,  form  or  volume  of  the  Bubstonce  replaced." 

The  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  the  final  result  does  not 
always  indicate  the  particular  peeudomorphic  proceas  which  has 
preceded.  Mechanical  deposition,  for  instance,  may  follow  so 
closely  after  diesolntion,  that  the  two  processes  really  appear  as 
one.  It  may  also  be  sud  that  molecular  replacement  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  BB  molecular  processes  cannot  be  followed  with 
the  microscope ;  and  this  is,  in  a  sense,  true.  ~We  may  assert, 
however,  that,  with  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  we  are  able 
to  follow  the  transformation  of  quartz,  for  instance,  into  seri- 
cite,  or  into  calcite,  or  into  siderite,  without  finding  the 
slightest  indication  of  an  intermediate  stage  of  open  space. 
The  fiber  and  blades  of  eericite  project  into  the  quartz  without 
the  slightest  break  in  the  contact ;  the  rhombohedrous  of  sider- 
ite develop  in  quartzite,  their  crystal  faces  cutting  across  the 
grains  without  any  interstices.  Perfect  tourmaline  prisms  de- 
velop in  feldspar  grains,  and  sharp  cubes  of  pyrite  in  primaiy 
granitic  quartz. 

In  cases  of  complete  molecular  replacement,  such  as  galena 
after  calcite,  the  replacing  mineral  was  probably  present  in  the 
solution,  partly  dissociated  or  ionized.  The  solution  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  original  mineral  caused  the  separatiou  of  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  the  ions  of  the  replacing  substance, 
according  to  physico-chemical  laws.  If  carried  out  on  these 
lines,  the  process  is  necessarily  molecular  and  chemical.  Where 
there  were  two  solutions — one  dissolving,  the  other  depositing 
— and  where  a  cert^n  time  intervened,  the  process  ia  a  mechan- 
ical one  and  should  not,  I  think,  be  considered  metasomstic. 
In  many  cases  the  distinction  may  be  very  difficult  to  draw. 

In  conclusion,  metasomatism  might  be  defined  as  the  pro- 
cess by  which  a  mineral  has  sufiered,  through  chemical  pro- 
cesses, a  partial  or  complete  change  in  its  chemical  constitution. 
Bocks  or  aggregates  of  minerals  are  "  metasomatic,"  if  any  or 
•  "TbeOeDesuotCertamOre-Depouts,'*  IVon*.,  zr.,  128,  18B& 
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all  of  the  coDstitaent  mineralB  have  andergone  Buch  changee. 
Tliis  definition  excladeB  the  procesB  of  paramorphiBm  which,  aa 
already  emphaaized  b;  Naumann,  ia  exceedingly  rare. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  alieratum  it  would  perhaps  be  best  to 
follo'w  Dana  and  let  it  mean  a  partial  change  of  substance  in  a 
mineral  or  rock.  Decomposition,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  re- 
Btrict  to  the  cases  id  which  a  miueral  or  rock  is  dissolved  into 
itB  component  parts;  and  a  principal  use  for  it  would  he  found 
in  the  proceBBes  of  weathering. 

As  hae  been  Bhown,  the  words  replacement  and  sid>stituiion 
have  been  used  in  very  different  ways.  The  majority  of  recent 
authors  use  them  both  as  equivalent  to  metaeomatiBm.  Dana, 
however,  applies  replacement  to  a  complete  exchange  of  sub- 
stance, reserving  alteration  for  a  partial  loss,  gain  or  interchabge 
of  elements ;  while  Steriy  Hunt  gives  the  name  of  replacement 
or  svbatitatUm  to  mechanical  dissolution  and  the  filling  of  the 
reaaltant  cavities. 

The  chemist  has,  however,  a  distinct  definition  of  subatHutian 
as  "  the  replacing  of  one  or  more  elements  or  radicals  in  a 
compound  by  other  elements  or  compounds;"  and  it  would 
probably  be  best  to  adhere  to  this,  and  discard  substitution  as  a 
synonym  for  metasomatism  or  alteration. 

Jteplaeement  is,  in  its  general  meaning,  nearly  identical  with 
substitution,  although  it  has  no  such  distinct  chemical  use.  It 
would  seem  adviBable  to  regard  it  as  a  synonym  of  metaeoma- 
tiBm, distingaiBhing,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  between  par- 
tiid  and  complete  replacement  This  is  contrary  to  Dana's  dis- 
tinction;  but  the  word  has  been  used  so  generally  during  late 
years  in  this  wider  sense  that  it  seems  best  to  retain  this  mean- 
ing for  it 

Impregnation. — This  term  has  been  applied  in  bo  many  differ- 
ent ways — to  primary  disseminations ;  to  minerals  formed  by 
replacement ;  and  to  the  filling  of  cavities  or  interstitial  spaces 
in  rocks — that  it  might  well  be  rejected  altogether  as  a  genetic 
term,  and  used  only  in  a  structural  sense,  as  descriptive  of 
finely  divided  material  disseminated  in  a  differing  mineral  or 
rock-maes. 
Cementation. — This  term,  proposed  by  Prof.  C.  R.  Van  Hise,* 

•  "Pre-Cambri»n  Geology."     16cA  Ann,  Beport  U.  S.  O.  &,  part  i.,  p.  684. 
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is  conreoient  and  expreesive  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  fill- 
ing of  intersticeB  in  poroQS  or  shattered  rocks.  Cementatioo 
assumes  importance  in  proportion  to  the  porosity  of  the  rock, 
which,  in  sandstones  and  tufis,  may  reach  10  or  20  per  cent 
In  most  intrusive  igneous  rocka  the  porosity  is  so  small  as  to  be 
a  negli^ble  quantity. 

Weathering. — ^TJnder  this  name  are  included  the  changes  of 
rocks  near  the  surface  in  cohesion  and  coinpOBition,  due  to  the 
decomposing  and  oxidizing  action  of  percolating  waters  above 
the  permanent  water-level.  The  tendency  of  weathering  is  to 
destroy  the  rock  as  a  geological  unit  The  final  results  of 
metaaomatic  action  are  a  few  resistant  minerals,  such  as  quartz, 
kaolin  and  limonite.  The  formation  of  serpentine,  chlorite, 
epidote  and  (ordinarily)  pyrite  is  not  weathering,  but  is  due  to 
more  deeply  seated  causes.  The  German  usage  of  VerwUtenmg, 
to  cover  all  secondary  changes,  duo  to  weathering,  thermal  and 
other  causes,  seems  highly  objectionable,  and  especially  apt  to 
lead  to  many  misconceptions. 

In  view  of  the  difi*erence  of  usage  as  to  many  of  the  above 
definitions,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  writers  upon  this  subject  will 
take  pains  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which  the  various  terms  are 
employed  by  them. 

MeUtsomatiam  m  CormecUcm.  with  Mineral  Deposits,  EspecicJbf 
Fissure-  Veins. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  principles  of  metasomatic  action, 
learned  by  the  study  of  pseudomorphs,  were  applied  to  larger 
masses  of  rocks.  This  led,  perhaps  inevitably,  to  exaggerated 
notions,  such  as  that  of  the  formation  of  true  granites  from 
sediments  and  limestone,*  etc. ;  and  this  undue  extension  was 
followed  by  a  reaction,  exemplified  in  Sterry  Hunt's  writings. 

The  observation  that  ores  may  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
clearly  defined  vein-filling,  but  also  in  the  rock  adjacent  to  tiie 
fissure,  is  contemporaneous  with  almost  the  earliest  scientific 
records  of  mining.  Sandbergerf  mentions  the  occurrence  of 
masses  of  native  silver,  found  in  1786  in  the  altered  granite  of 
certain  Scbwarzwald  veins,  which  greatly  astonished  the  old 
miners.    Vogelgesang,!  in  Cotta's  "  Gangstudien,"  describes 

*  O.  Bischof,  Chtm.  OtoL,  Bonn,  1S66,  toL  iii.,  p.  34. 

t  Enginfft,  part  ii. ,  p  418.  }  VoL  u.,  Frabeig,  1864,  p.  78. 
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the  diBsemin&tion  of  argentite,  naliye  silver,  and  TariooB  bqI- 
phideB,  in  the  gneiss  adjoining  certMn  veine  near  Freiberg. 

Bat  whether  or  not  it  contiuna  ore,  the  rock  adjoining  a  vein 
ig  very  commonly  eoitened,  bleached  and  altered  for  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  fissure.  This  phenomenon  has  been  ez- 
plained  in  two  radically  different  ways : 

1.  Bischof  says:* 

"  As  we  find  otm  in  reins,  propordoakte  In  qnui^j  to  the  alterUion  of  the 
CCnmti7'rock,  irbat  other  relation  cui  be  thought  to  exist  between  tbe  two  facta 
than  that  the  abundance  of  the  ore  u  a  i«8ult  of  tbii  alteration  V 

Sandberger  says  :t 

"The  extent  of  the  alteration  on  both  ddea  of  the  Tein  oorreaponds  with  th* 
area  from  which  the  prodncts  of  leaching  have  been  carried  to  the  vein." 

2.  The  opponents  of  these  views  say  that  the  narrow  zone  of 
alteration,  intense  next  to  tbe  fissare  and  gradually  fading  away 
within  a  short  distaDce  from  it,  moat  clearly  indicates  an  agency 
within  the  fissure,  acting  with  gradually  diminishing  energy  on 
the  adjoining  strip  of  rock.  They  also  point  out  that  Bischof 's 
premise,  i.e.,  the  coincidence  of  richness  of  vein  and  extent  of 
the  altered  zone,  is  not  true  as  a  universal  proposition.  And 
they  show,  further,  that  as  the  whole  altered  zone  has,  in  many 
cases,  received  an  addition  of  the  same  metals  as  are  contained 
in  the  vein  which  may  more  than  counterbalance  its  losses  of 
other  constituents,  Sandberger's  conclusion  can  certainly  not 
have  a  general  application ;  and  finally,  that,  in  those  veins 
which  have  no  gaogue,  but  in  which  the  ore  has  accumulated 
in  the  rock  during  the  alteration,  the  incorrectness  of  that  con- 
clusion is  particularly  apparent. 

Veins  carrying  cassiterite  early  attracted  attention,  as  being 
almost  always  accompanied  by  ore  impregnating  the  surround- 
ing countTy-rock.  The  metasomatic  character  of  the  process 
was  first  shown  by  Daubr^ef  and  later  by  Cotta,§  both  of 
whom,  in  support  of  their  views,  call  attention  to  the  well- 
known  occurrence  of  cassiterite  as  a  pseudomorph  after  feld- 
spar.    Both  explain  the  alteration  as  due  to  gradual  replace- 

*  C&«m.  Oeoioffie,  Bonn,  1866,  toL  iii.,  p.  666. 

t  .S'^^n^  Tol.  i.,  p.  149. 

X  Ann.  d.  Mina,  1841,  xz.,  pp.  6S,  72,  83. 

j  Die  Ltkre  von  den  EnlagentdOen,  Freiberg,  1S69. 
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ment  b;  the  agency  of  thermal  waters.  This  explanation  was 
substantiated  by  more  recent  and  detailed  investigations;  for 
instance,  by  Richard  Pearce  (1864)  and  LeNeve  Foster  (1877) 
in  regard  to  Cornwall ;  and  by  A.  W,  Stelzner  (1864)  for 
Geyer,  Saxony. 

The  viewB  of  Cotta  concerning  the  alteration  of  the  wall- 
rocks  or  veins  are  well  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph:* 


"  WheD  lodes  ue  acoomp«ni«d  bj  ore-impr^^natiops,  it  b  tc 
generally  the  solations  from  which  the  msterials  of  the  lode  were  precipitated— 
they  may  have  been  aqueooa,  igneona-fluid,  or  gaseoug — also  penetrated  the  wall- 
rock  and  there  caused  certain  deposits  in  fioe  clefts  or  in  the  rock  iUelf.  In  the 
laat  cue,  crystals  have  made  room  for  themselves  bj  their  power  of  ci78t«]lu>- 
tioD  i  or  an  ore  took  the  place  of  the  mineral  dissolved ;  for  example,  tio-on^ 
that  of  feldspar," 

This  quotation  shows  plainly  the  clear  conception  which 
Cotta  had  of  the  alteration  of  rocks,  as  due,  not  only  to  filling 
of  pores  and  cracks,  but  also  to  processes  of  replacement  active 
within  the  rocks. 

Although  Cotta  made  no  special  division  of  replacement- 
veins,  he  waa  well  aware  of  their  occurrence  and  perfectly  able 
to  distinguiBb  them  from  filled  spaces.  Describing  the  gold- 
veins  of  Tauern  (Austria), f  he  says  that  they  have  not  the 
character  of  clearly  opened  and  filled  &actiireB,  but  consist  of 
several  parallel  tight  fissures,  between  which  lies  more  or  leas 
impregnated  and  altered  country-rock.  The  gold  penetrates 
into  the  country-rock  from  the  fissure,  and  the  tenor  decreases 
gradually  with  increasing  distance. 

In  1873  Posepny  published  hie  famous  examinations  of  the 
Raibl  deposits.J  These  are  not  connected  with  fissures,  but 
deserve  mention,  since  entirely  similar  processes  are  active  in 
fissure-veins.  Posepny  found  that  carbonate  of  zinc  had  re- 
placed carbonate  of  lime  "  by  metamorphic  processes." 

Von  Groddeck,  in  his  well  known  textr-book  (1879),  includes 
"  metamorphic  "  deposits  in  his  system,  but  limits  them  to  re- 
placements of  limestone  by  zinc-,  iron-  and  mangsnese-miner- 
als.  At  about  the  same  time,  Stelzner,  in  his  lectures,  intro- 
duced a  corresponding  division  of  "metasomatic  deposits," 

*  A  Tnalite  on  On-Dnpovia.     (Prime's  Translstion.)    New  York,  1S70,  p.  9a 
t  BU  Ldure  vm  den  Erxlagenlaitai,  Freiberg,  1SS9,  part  ii.,  p.  318. 
J  Ji^irbvek  d.  Li.  OeoL  BeuJuaa^ali,  xxiii.,  187i^  p.  817. 
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tboagh  they  were  etill  limited  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
the  irregular  masaee  in  limestone. 

Raphael  Pampelly  was,  I  belieye,  the  first  who  applied  the 
principles  of  metasomatigm  to  ore-deposits  in  this  country,  in 
describing  the  copper-depoeite  of  Michigan  (in  part  fissure- 
veins)  in  vol,  i.  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan  (1873), 
and  in  hia  noted  paper  on  the  *'  Metasomatic  Development  of  the 
Copper-Bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior."*  The  copper,  to  a 
great  extent,  replaces  other  minerals. 

In  1879  J.  A.  Church  published  a  volume  on  the  Comstock 
mineSif  in  which  he  maintained  the  origin  of  the  quartz  by 
replacement  acting  from  a  number  of  narrow  fissures. 

In  1882  S.  F.  Emmons  first  published  the  results  of  his  ex- 
aminations of  the  Leadville  silver-lead  deposits,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  these  were  entirely  formed  by  metasomatic  replace- 
ment of  the  limestone  by  galena  and  other  minerals.  A  little 
later,  J.  8.  Curtis  published  his  first  results  in  regard  to  the 
silver-lead  deposits  of  Eureka,  Nevada,  in  which  he  arrived  at 
substantially  the  same  results  as  Mr,  Emmons.  Though  these 
deposits,  as  well  as  those  of  Leadville,  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  fissure-veins,  it  was  evident  that  the  same  process  might  be 
considered  as  active  along  fissures,  provided  the  waters  circu- 
lating in  them  had  the  composition  attributed  to  those  of  Lead- 
ville and  Eureka.  The  results  obtained  were  certainly  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  students  of  fissure-veins,  and  threw  a  new 
light  on  many  obscure  facts.  During  the  followiug  years,  Mr. 
Emmons,  who  had  visited  a  great  number  of  mining  regions 
in  the  West  containing  fissure-veins,  published  several  papers,! 
in  which  he  maintained  that,  for  a  great  number  of  the  veins 
formeriy  considered  as  containing  ore  deposited  in  open  spaces, 
another  and  much  more  plausible  explanation  could  be  advanced, 
namely,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  fissures  had  not  been  opened 
to  any  noteworthy  extent,  but  only  so  much  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  mineral-bearing  waters.  The  latter  had  attacked 
the  rock  on  either  side  of  the  fissure,  and,  by  a  process  of 
metasomatic  replacement,  had  deposited  ores  in  the  place  of 

*  iVocilni.  JoEuf.^ria and  &(.,  vol  ziii.(newseriee,ToLr.),  1878, pp.  263-809. 
t  The  Comatock  Lode.    New  York,  1879. 

t  "The  OenesiB  of  Certain  Ore-Depoalts,"  ZVoiu.,  XV.,  12&,  1886;  "Btniotiiral 
Belatiraiaol  Ore-DepodU,"  Trmu.,  xvL,  S04,  1887. 
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the  simaltaneouely  diesolved  rock-constitueote.  Applying  this 
process  to  composite  veins,  consistjog  of  a  number  of  narrow- 
fissures,  and  considering  that  gradnal  replacement  had  taken 
place,  extending  into  the  rock  on  each  side  of  each,  smallei 
fissure,  Mr.  Emmons  succeeded  in  showing  how,  under  certain 
circumetances,  a  banded  structure  such  as  had  urdinarilj'  been 
attributed  to  the  filling  of  open  spaces  could  to  some  extent 
result  from  the  process  of  replacement. 

During  the  following  years  the  Mieojy  of  the  fonnartion  of 
fissure-veins  b;  replacement  rapidly  gtuned  ground ;  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  view  of  depo^tioa  in  open 
spaces  were  doomed  to  complete  extinction.  Carried  away  with 
the  importance  and  interest  of  the  metasomatic  theory,  many 
geologists  and  mining  engineers  extended  its  teaclungs  beyond 
proper  bounds,  and  were  prone  to  speak  of  any  fissore-vein  as 
unquestionably  a  product  of  replacement.  Attempts  were  made 
to  show  that  open  fissures  could  not  exist  unsupported,  at  any 
rate  below  the  most  superficial  depths ;  and  facts  and  proofi 
were  too  often  neglected  for  bare  assertions  that  metasomatic 
replacement  had  taken  place.  Posepny,  in  the  discussion  of  his 
paper,*  protested  against  this  unwarranted  extension  of  a  most 
excellent  and  well-founded  theory,  and  stated  with  some  force 
that  the  experience  and  observations  of  a  hundred  years  were 
not  to  be  thrown  away  without  very  careful  scrutiny.  The 
pendulum  had  now  swung  to  its  extreme  position ;  and  it  wm 
not  unnatural  that  a  reaction  should  follow.  It  gradually  be- 
came clear  on  the  one  hand  tiiat  open  spaces  can  and  do  exist 
down  to  a  depth  of  many  thousand  feet,t  and  that  these  open 
cavities  may  be  filled  by  the  action  of  mineral-bearing  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
processes  of  replacement  in  fissure-veins,  which  may  either  af- 
fect the  surrounding  country-rock  without  producing  notable 
amounts  of  ore,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  attack  it  in  such  & 
way  as  to  convert  it  wholly  or  partially  into  valuable  minerals. 

Some  kind  of  metasomatic  action  is  usually  noticeable  in  the 
rock  adjoining  the  fissure.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in 
many  cases  this  alteration  is  very  slight;  and  in  a  few  veins  it 
may  be  entirely  absent 

*  This  volume,  p.  239. 

t  Vmn  HiM  BDd  Hoskiiu.  la  "  PrinciplM  of  Pre-Ckmbiiao  Qvoiogy,"  M 
Aim.  BrpL  U.  S.  QeoL  iSurv.,  put  L  .  , 
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Calculation  of  Analyses. 
In  order  to  trace  the  metasomatic  changee  by  which  one 
mineral  has  resalted  from  another,  it  is  necesaary  to  know  the 
compoaition  of  each,  and  the  change  in  volume  dunng  the  al- 
teration. "Without  the  latter  the  problem  is  capable  of  many 
solutiouB,  any  one  of  which  may  be  poseible,  though  not  true. 
Only  when  some  definite  data,  such  as  the  constancy  of  one 
constituent,  are  available,  can  the  changes  be  determined  with- 
out reference  to  relative  volumes.  For  instance,  the  percentage- 
compositioQ  and  specific  gravity  of  argentite  and  pyrargyrite 
are  as  follows : 


o(AgiS},      -        .        .    laO  87.0  7.0 

Pyntgjnto  (Ag,SbS,),      .        .    l&O  60.0  22  6.S 

Pyrargyrite  may  be  altered  into  argentite ;  but  analyses  alone 
give  no  complete  clue  to  the  character  of  the  alteration.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  we  have  found  that  1000  cub.  centim.  of 
pyrargyrite  becomes  670  of  argentite ;  then  we  may  calculate 
that  about  9  kilos  of  sulphur  and  22  of  antimony  have  been 
removed  from  100  kilos  of  pyrargyrite  during  the  process, 
while  the  silver  has  remained  constant  Supposing,  agun,  that 
we  have  found  pyrargyrite  altered  into  argentite  without  change 
of  volume;  then  from  the  original  100  kilos,  2.24  of  sulphur 
and  22  of  antimony  have  been  lost,  and  44.8  of  silver  added. 

To  exemplify  iurther  the  many  ways  in  which  even  simple 
metasomatic  problems  can  be  solved,  we  may  take  the  well- 
known  change  of  olivine  to  serpentine,  consisting,  as  ordinarily 
considered,  in  a  simple  hydration  of  the  original  mineral.  And, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  matter  still  further,  we  may  substitute 
for  olivine  the  pure  magnesium  orthosilicate,  occurring  as  a 
mineral  under  the  name  of  forsterite,  and  aesnme  the  resulting 
serpentine  to  contain  no  iron.  The  formulas  show  that  serpen- 
tine cannot  be  derived  from  olivine  or  forsterite  by  means  of  a 
simple  addition  of  water.  It  may,  however,  be  derived  fivam 
enstatite  (which  is  a  magnesium  metaailicate)  and  forsterite,  as 
follows : 

Mg,  8iO.  +  Mg  SiO.  +  2H,0  =  H;  Mg.  Si,  O^ 

Translated  into  kilograms,  this  means  tiiat  60.8  kilos  of  fors- 
terite +  86.2  of  enstatite  + 18  of  water  is  equal  to  100  kilos  of 
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Berpentine.  This  ag^n  translated  into  volumes  by  aid  of  the 
epecific  gravities, means  that  16.8  cb.  cm.  forsterite  +  H.7cb.  cm. 
enstatite  +  18  cb.  cm.  water  is  equal  to  40  cb.  cm.  serpentine,  or 
that  27.5  cb.  cm.  anhydrous  silicates  are  needed  to  produce 
40  cb.cm.  serpentine.  In  other  words,  the  increase  of  volume 
during  the  process  of  serpentinization  amounts  to  nearly  one- 
half; — ^the  specific  gravity  of  forsterite  being  8.24,  that  of  en- 
statite, 8.1 ;  and  that  of  serpentine,  2.5. 

Serpentine  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  silica  and  water 
to  forsterite.  Thn8,8Mg,  SiO,  +  4H,0  +  SiO,  =  2H^  Mg,  Si,0^ 
Calculating  in  the  same  manner  as  above,  we  find  that  181 
cb.  cm,  of  forsterite  results  in  221  of  serpentine,  which  represents 
an  increase  in  volume  of  somewhat  more  than  two-thirds. 

Still  another  way  of  derivation  is  by  aubtracting  MgO  and 
adding  water,  as  shown  by  the  following  formula : 

2Mg,  SiO.  -I-  2H,0=  H,  Mg,  8i,0,  -f  MgO. 

This  ag^n  is  equivalent  to  the  formation  of  110.4  cb.  cm.  of 
serpentine  from  86.3  of  forsterite,  or  an  increase  of  volume  of 
only  a  UtUe  more  than  one-fourth. 

Many  other  formulas  could  be  put  forward,  which  would 
explain  the  formation  of  serpentine,  each  showing  a  difference 
in  the  relation  of  volume  of  the  secondary  mineral  to  that  of 
the  fresh.  Even  in  this  simple  caae  it  might  be,  in  any  given 
problem  occurring  in  nature,  extremely  difficult  to  decide  with 
confidence  which  particular  formula  should  be  applied.  The 
problem  only  becomes  definite  when  we  positively  know  the 
relation  of  volume  of  original  substance  to  that  of  secondary 
substance.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  specific  gravities  does  not  give  this  relation  of 
volumes. 

When  we  have  to  consider  metaaomatic  processes  afiecting 
rock-masses,  aggregates  of  from  two  to  six.  or  more  minerals, 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  becomes  immensely  greater;  for 
each  of  these  conatitaent  minerals  may  have  aufiered  different 
metasomatic  changes.  Some  may  have  remained  unaltered, 
while  others  have  been  completely  replaced ;  and  others,  ag^n, 
may  have  lost,  or  gained,  or  exchanged  one  or  more  elements. 
To  calculate  the  sum  total  of  these  changes  is  often  an  ex- 
tremely puzzling  task. 
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The  mineral  compoaitiou  of  the  altered,  as  well  ae  the  fresh, 
rock  may  be  accurately  calcnlated  by  metboda  known  to  petro- 
graphy, if  its  analysiB,  as  well  as  those  of  the  constitaent  min- 
erals, be  available.  Even  where  the  latter  are  only  approxi- 
mately known,a  fairly  accurate  calcnlation  may  be  made.  Thus, 
for  instance,  from  an  analysis  of  an  altered  granite  containing 
pyrite,  calcite,  magnesite,  siderite,  sericite  and  quartz,  the  per- 
centages of  these  minerals  may  be  obtained  with  fair  accuracy. 

The  chemical  changes  suffered  during  any  alteration  of  a 
•  rock  may  be  considered  by  unit^weight  of  original  substance 
or  by  unit-volume  of  the  same.  The  results  will  be  identical 
if  both  rocka  are  non-porous,  or  if  both  have  the  same  porosity. 
If  the  actual  additions  and  subtractions  should  happen  to  bal- 
ance,  then  the  percentage-analyses  offer,  by  comparison,  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  quantitative  alteration.  If,  besides,  during 
the  alteration,  the  porosity  of  the  two  rocks  rem^n  the  same, 
then  the  changes  measured  by  unit-weight  will  be  identical 
with  those  measured  by  unit-volume.  This  exact  balancing  of 
gains  and  losses,  however,  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  rare.  If 
we  do  not  know  the  relation  of  volumes  between  the  two  rocks, 
other  ways  must  be  sought  for,  at  least,  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem.  If  we  know  that  one  or  more  new  constituents 
have  been  added,  we  may  subtract  these,  recalculate  on  100, 
and  then  compare  the  analyses.  This  method  in  many  cases 
leada  to  fairly  correct  results;  but  it  must  be  applied  with  the 
Duderstanding  that,  ordinarily,  it  will  only  give  approximate 
resalts;  and  that,  if  there  be  many  partial  additions  and  sub- 
tractions, the  inaccuracies  may  be  very  great,  and  actual  losaea 
and  gains  may  appear  reversed. 

If  we  know  that  one  constituent  has  remained  constant,  with 
neither  gain  nor  loss  (as  the  silver  in  the  example  cited  above), 
then  correct  results  may  be  obtained  by  recalculation  on  thia 
assumption,  as  has  been  shown.  This  mode  of  calculation  haa 
been  used  by  Scheerer,  J.  Eoth,  and  lately  also  by  Prof.  G-.  P. 
Merrill,  in  his  book  on  "  Rocks  and  Rock-Weathering."  It  is 
only  rarely,  however,  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  this  con- 
stancy; for  nearly  all  constituents  undergo  some  change  in  the 
alterations  of  wall-rocks.  Even  alumina,  often  considered  to 
be  nearly  insoluble,  shows  great  changes  in  some  altered  rocks. 
Besides,  if  we  base  recalculation  on  some  compound  of  which 
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but  a  small  percentage  ia  present,  the  multiplication  of  errors 
may  play  havoc  with  the  reenlt  Altogether,  this  mode  of 
ascertainiiig  guns  and  losBea  mnst  be  applied  with  the  greatest 
caation. 

Any  given  analysis  of  fresh  and  altered  rock  may  correspond 
to  several  very  different  mineral  compositions.  For  any  given 
mineral  composition,  the  constancy  of  one  coDBtitnent  during 
the  change  to  another  (alec  known)  mineral  composition,  de- 
termines the  change  in  volume  involved  (not  cousidering  po- 
rosity). When  the  change  in  volnme  can  be  directly  ascer^ 
tained,  we  are  definitely  able  to  obtain  the  absolute  gains  and 
losses  suffered  by  anit-volume  of  the  rock;  and  this  comparison 
is  ordinarily  the  one  which  throws  most  light  on  the  processes 
involved.  But  relations  of  volume  are  difficult  to  obtwn  with 
certainty,  especially  in  regard  to  a  rock  made  up  of  a  number 
of  minerals  which  have  sn&red  different  changes.  As  a  rule, 
in  fissure-veins,  the  replacing  minerals  are  denser  than  those 
replaced ;  so  that,  if  the  rock  remuned  compact,  there  would 
be  a  decrease  in  volume.  But  as  there  usually  are  no  indica- 
tions of  compressive  stress  in  the  altered  rock,  the  result  of 
this  replacement  of  lighter  by  heavier  minerals  will  bo  a  po- 
rosity expressed  by  a  notable  difference  in  the  experimentally 
determined  specific  gravity  of  the  rock  and  that  calculated  from 
its  known  mineralogicsl  composition.  This  may,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  justify  the  assumption  that  the  rock  has  not  changed 
its  volume  as  a  whole;  and  if  this  be  true,  a  dir^  comparison 
between  equal  volumes  of  fresh  and  porous  alt«red  rock  is 
practicable.  Should  it  appear  probable  that  an  actual  change 
of  volume  has  taken  pla«e,  either  by  expansion  or  contraction, 
it  wiU  ordinarily  be  a  difficult  matter  in  each  case  to  ascertmn 
the  exact  amount  of  this  change,  without  which  knowledge  the 
calculations  cannot  be  carried  out.  If  there  is  porosity,  the 
changes  by  unit-weight  of  original  substance  may  differ  greatly 
from  those  obtained  by  nnit>-volume ;  hence  porosity  is  a  factor 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  One  method  may  indeed  indi- 
cate the  very  opposite  of  the  other.  For  instance,  by  the  first 
way,  it  may  be  ascertuned  that  a  rock  has  gained  several  per 
cent,  of  its  weight;  while  the  other  method  may  show  that 
an  actual  loss  per  unit-volume  of  oiij^nal  rock  has  taken 
place. 
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In  the  conmderatioTiB  outlined  above,  it  is  assumed  that  tiie 
rocks  to  be  compared  have  nDdergone  no  change  of  volume 
since  their  removal  from  the  sairoanding  mass.  In  regard  to 
the  freeh  rocks,  there  is,  aa  a  rule,  little  fear  of  this.  Certain 
altered  rocks,  however,  easily  soften  or  crumble  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  probably  indicating  that  an  increase  in  volume  is 
taking  place.  An  exceedingly  slight  action  of  this  kind  would 
evidently  be  sufficient  to  break  up  the  rock  if  it  were  not  con- 
fined. There  is,  therefore,  little  reason  to  fear  that  such 
change  of  volume  has  taken  place,  if  the  specimens  of  altered 
rock  remain  lirm  and  solid. 

Criteria  of  Meiaaomatism. 
Contdderable  space  was  devoted  to  this  subject  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Posepny's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Insti- 
tute,* and  it  may  therefore  be  passed  with  brief  notice. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  be  sure  whether  metaaomatic  action 
really  has  taken  place,  and  in  deciding  this  question  the  great- 
est caution  must  be  observed.  The  mere  occurrence  of  two 
minerals  tpgether  by  no  means  proves  that  one  has  been  de- 
rived "from  the  other.  The  chief  difficulty  is  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  molecular  processes  involving  simultaneous 
dissolution  and  precipitation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  previous 
dissolution  and  subsequent  precipitation  on  the  other. 

The  only  decisive  criterion  is  that  of  metasomatic  pseudo- 
morphism, involving  the  proof  (generally  to  be  furnished  by 
microscopic  study)  as  to  whether  eimultaneouB  dissolution  and 
deposition  have  actually  taken  place.  The  most  satisfactory 
proof  is  the  distinct  alteration  of  well-defined  crystals  (or,  at 
least,  well-defined  grains)  of  the  original  mineral  into  the  sec- 
ondary mineral,  in  such  a  way  that  the  latter  projects  into  the 
former  in  prisms  or  fibers,  having  crystalline  outlines.  Another 
proof  is  affi>rded  by  sharply  defined  crystals  of  the  secondary, 
embedded  in  the  primary  mineral,  without  any  break  between 
their  surfaces;  bat  in  this  case  it  must  be  clear  that  the  re- 
placing  mineral  is  really  secondary,  and  was  not  formed  before 
the  primary.  Another  satisfactory  proof  is  piven  when,  for 
iuBtance,  in  a  sandstone,  the  newly  formed  mineral  has  in  part 

*  This  volume,  p.  183. 
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a  crystalline  form,  and  its  aur&ceB  squarely  intersect  the  gr^na 
of  clastic  niaterial  which  it  partly  replaces. 

There  are  many  other  available  criteria  such  as  the  enlai^ 
ment  of  fissures  iu  the  replaced  mass.  An  instance  is  shown 
in  Fig.  80,  representing  a  veinlet  of  quartz  formed  by  filling  a 
small  open  fissure,  and  adjoined  on  one  side  by  galena,  which 
extends  most  irregularly  into  the  a^oining  qnartzite.  (See 
also  Fig.  28*.)  The  retention  of  the  structure  of  the  original 
mass  by  the  secondary  replacing  minerals  is  also  an  excellent 
criterion,  provided  it  be  identified  beyond  doubt  Thus,  for 
example,  certain  porphyritic  rocks  have  suffered  nearly  com- 
plete silicificEtion,  but  preserve  almost  entirely  the  outlines  of 
phenocrysts  and  the  structure  of  the  ground-mass.  The  occur- 
rence of  remaining  nuclei  of  unaltered  rock  is  sometimes  an 
available  criterion ;  bat  it  must  be  used  with  caution,  and 
probably  has  given  rise  to  misinterpretatdons,  on  account  of 
its  similarity  to  actual  inclusions  of  country-rock  in  vein-filling. 
In  cases  of  replacement  by  sulphides,  the  unaltered  residual 
rock  may  be  sharply  defined,  and  may  closely  simulate  incln- 
Mon,  In  cases  of  replacement  by  calcite  or  quartz,  there  is 
less  of  this  danger,  as  the  action  is  usually  more  gradual.  If 
the  alteration  or  replacement  proceeds  normally  from  the  out- 
side of  a  crystal  or  angular  mass  of  rock,  the  tendency  will  be 
towards  rounded  residual  portions  in  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
as  may  often  be  seen  in  altered  crystals  of  olivine.  This 
criterion  for  replacement,  suggested  by  G.  F.  Becker,  may 
ander  circumstances  prove  useful.  Generally,  however,  the  re- 
placement proceeds  vety  irregularly,  owing  to  the  effect  of 
little  cracks  and  fissures.  Slight  clay-seams  may  oft«n  inter- 
pose an  absolute  barrier,  so  that  sharp  contacts  of  replaced  and 
fresh  rocks  result  The  replacement  of  crystals  or  angular 
fragments  may  occur  without  chan^ng  in  the  least,  even  by 
the  rounding  of  comers,  the  form  of  the  masses. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  and  adopt  the  statement  of 
Mr,  Becker,t  that  "  the  theory  of  the  substitution  of  ore  for 
rock  is  to  be  accepted  only  when  there  is  definite  evidence 
of  pseudomorphic,  molecular  replacement" 

*  A  Bomeirhat  aimilaT  ani]  excellent  illustratioa  ia  pven  in  Kckard'a  "  Von- 
Wolls,"  Tram.,  xxvi.,  195,  from  the  Hilkide  miae,  Ariioiuu 
f  DiaciuuoD  of  Toaepoj'a  paper,  this  volame,  p.  204. 
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In  many  fisBare-Teins,  practically  all  of  the  economically  im- 
portant ore  has  been  formed  by  replacement ;  and  for  these 
deposits  the  term  Teplacement-veins  is  especially  used.  But  if 
we  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  flnctnating  definition  of 
'*  pay-ore,"  practically  all  fiseure-reins  are,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  replacement-veins. 

Mr.  Emmons*  has  suggested  the  following  criteria  for,"re- 
plaeemeni-veina  "  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word :  (1)  absence 
of  symmetrical  banding  or  comb-stmcture  in  the  vein-material, 
and  of  breccias  of  country-rock,  cemented  by  vein-material ;  (2) 
great  irregularity  in  the  width  of  the  ore-bodies,  which  may 
reach  very  great  dimensions;  (3)  general  lack  of  definition 
between  ore-body  and  wall-rock. 

CryslaUization  of  Secondary  Minerals  in  Other  Bodies. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  perfect  crystals  of 
minerals,  such  as  quartz,  for  instance,  may  be  formed  in  soft; 
rocks  such  as  shale,  limestone,  clay,  etc. ;  but  concerning  their 
exact  mode  of  formation  there  has  been  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  Probably  the  prevailing  view,  some  20  years  ago, 
was  that  the  growing  crystal  had,  by  means  of  it«  force  of 
crystallization,  poshed  apart  the  surrounding  mass.  This  was 
indeed  the  opinion  of  von  Groddeck,  who  declaresf  that  the 
formation  of  a  completely  developed  crystal  in  a  solid,  rigid 
mass  is  not  possible.  Apparent  exceptions,  such  as  magnetite 
ID  chloritic  schists,  he  considers  as  caused  by  development, 
while  the  rock  was  soft,  under  the  influence  of  metamorphic 
agen<aes.  There  is  no  doubt  good  foundation  for  this  view ; 
for  in  magmas  and  solutions  crystals  may  grow  to  perfect  de- 
velopment, and  if,  for  instance,  a  saturated  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  is  mixed  with  some  neutral  fine  powder  to  a  soft  pulp, 
extremely  clear  and  sharply  developed  crystals  of  this  salt  will 
separate  out. 

But  it  has  gradually  become  apparent  that  it  is  not  necesaaTy 
to  assume  complete  permeation  and  softening  of  a  rock  by 
concentrated  solutions,  in  order  to  account  for  secondarily- 
developed  crystals.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the  secondary 
development  of  crystals  in  solid  material  is  not  only  a  possible 


'   U.  S.  Qtal.  San.,  Folio  38,  on  Batte,  Montaiu. 

t  Die  Lekrt  wn  den  LagenlSUen  tier  Ene,  Leipz^,  1S79,  p.  68. 
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bat  an  exceedingly  common  phenomenon,  and  tliat  it  ma;  be 
caaeed  b;  simple  metasomatic  replacement  of  the  euirounding 
material. 

The  mechanical  force  of  crTstallization  probably  co-operates, 
to  some  extent,  with  the  chemical  agencira  of  replacement; 
and  when  the  sarronnding  mass  is  thoroughly  aoitened  and 
saturated  by  the  depoBiting  Bolutions,  the  former  force  may  be 
alone  active.  The  growing  cryetal  may  include  parts  of  the 
surrounding  rock,  aa  is  seen  in  Figs.  8  and  4,  representing  cal- 
cite  in  quartz,  and  in  Fig.  27,  showing  inclusions  of  sericite  in 
pyrite.  This  is  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  occur- 
rence of  inclusions  of  fluid  and  glass  in  crystals  Beparating  out 
from  solutions  or  magmas.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  new 
crystals  of  perfect  development  generated  in  a  grun  of  another 
substance,  such  as  quartz  or  feldspar,  without  any  disturbance 
of  the  optical  orientation  of  the  older  minerals,  such  as  unfail- 
ingly would  occur  were  the  process  simply  one  of  mechanical 
force.  No  doubt  the  exchange  of  substance  takes  place 
through  the  medium  of  a  film  of  water,  but  this  is  generally 
BO  exceedingly  thin  that  the  strongest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope fail  to  reveal  it.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  new  min- 
eral begins  to  grow  on  the  planes  of  small  fractures,  traversing 
the  original  mineral.  Fluid  inclusions  accumulate  on  this 
plane ;  and  the  first  separation  of  the  new  mineral  appears  as 
little  dots,  closely  connected  with  the  inclusione.  No  doubt 
the  line  between  metasomatism  and  cavities  of  disBolntion  sub- 
sequently filled  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  difficult  to  draw  in  many 
cases ;  but  when  intermediate  cavities  or  subsequent  fillings 
cannot  be  traced  with  the  microscope,  the  process  may  be 
classed  as  metasomatic ;  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  this 
interpretation  will  be  correct. 

Secondary  Alteration  of  Veins. 
Under  any  given  conditions,  minerals  tend  to  assume  the 
forms  moat  stable  under  those  conditions.  Since  the  conditions 
prevailing  during  vein-formation  are  very  different  from  those 
prevailing  afterwards,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  products  of 
the  first  process  might  easily  be  changed.  Such  is  indeed  the 
case.  We  find  many  altered  rocks  which  have  evidently  undei^ 
gone  more  than  one  change.      Especially  near  the  sur&ce. 
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nnder  the  influence  of  oxidizing  waters,  the  minerals  fonned  in 
the  rooks  along  veins  are  apt  to  suffer  great  changes.  Exam- 
ples are  frequent,  showing  that  the  minerals  which  filled  the 
open  spaces  along  a  vein  have  been  completely  dissolved  and 
partly  or  wholly  replaced  by  others.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  fillings  of  calcite  or  barite.  Many  instances  are  known  in 
-which  large  masses  of  these  minerals  have  been  completely  dis- 
solved and  replaced  by  quartz.  Snch  are  the  well-known  de- 
posits of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  and  those  of  the  De  Lamar 
mine  in  Owyhee  county,  Idaho. 

Structure  and  Composition  of  Meiaaomatic  Vari'Itoeka  and  their 
Selation  to  General  Metamorphtam. 

The  aggregates  replacing  the  original  wall-roclra  of  veins 
show  great  variety  of  structure.  It  is  most  common,  perhaps, 
that  the  structure  of  the  resulting  rock  is  much  finer  than  that 
of  the  primary.  Ab  examples  maybe  cited  silicification,  which 
nearly  always  results  in  microcrystalline  and  cryptocrystalliue 
aggregates,  and  sericitization,  which  generally  results  in  a  mass 
of  very  fine  tufted  fibers.  This  is  not,  however,  a  general  rule; 
because  cert^n  easily  soluble  minerals,  when  replacing  others, 
produce  a  much  coarser  aggregate  than  that  of  the  original 
rock.  Of  such  character,  for  instance,  are  the  carbonateB. 
(See  Fig.  27.)  Flnorite  replacing  limestone  (see  Fig.  14)  is  an- 
other instance  of  coarser  grMn  shown  by  the  secondary  rock. 

Ab  a  general  rale,  the  resulting  minerals  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  greater  aggregate  specific  gravity  than  the  original  minerals. 
Muscovite,  sericite,  fiuorite,  the  different  carbonates,  pyrite  and 
other  sulphides  (as  well  as  topaz  and  tourmaline,  so  abundantly 
fonned  in  tin-deposits)  are  instances.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  exceptions,  such  as  the  development  of  jasperoids  and  other 
quartzose  rocks  from  limestone,  in  which  case  the  resulting 
materia  has  less  specific  gravity  than  the  ori^nal. 

A  banded  structure  of  the  altered  rock  may  posuhly,  as  men- 
tioned above  (p.  590),  result  from  replacement  by  sulphides  in  a 
sheared  rock,  in  which  the  shear-planes  are  closely  spaced ;  but 
this  banding  Ib  not  likely  to  be  as  well  marked  aa  the  crustifi- 
cation  often  caused  by  the  gradual  filling  of  open  spaces.  From 
these  two  sorts  of  banding  a  third  must  be  differentiated, 
namely,  the  typical  "  ribbon-structure  "  caused  by  shearing  of 
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the  already-formed  vein,  in  connection  with  which  a  secondary 
concentration  of  gold  and  sulphides  may  have  taken  place  on 
the  shear-planee — ^whence  the  richnees  of  vein-material  often 
associated  with  this  structure. 

In  no  ease,  thus  far,  has  any  law  of  progressive  alteration  of 
the  country-rock  of  a  vein  been  detected,  which  would  enable 
us  to  say  that  the  intensity  of  the  process  either  increases  or 
decreases  from  the  surface  down.  Nor  has  any  instance  been 
shown  in  which  the  procesees  of  alteration  permanently  change 
with  increasing  depth.  This  does  not  exclude  the  &ct  that  oc- 
casionally a  different  subordinate  process  of  alteratiou  may  be 
introduced.  It  b  known,  for  instance,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
rock  near  the  vein  may  be  locally  silici£ed,  although  the  prin- 
cipal and  prevailing  process  in  depth,  as  well  as  near  the  sur- 
face, is  of  a  totally  different  character.  Thus,  silicification  and 
the  formation  of  greisen  may  occur  side  by  side  in  cassiterite 
veins,  and  silicificatioo  and  carbonatization  in  cinnabar  veins. 

The  metasomatic  processes  in  wall-rocks  of  fissure-veins  diSer 
generally  from  those  of  regional  (static  and  dynamic)  metamor- 
phism.  In  most  cases  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  such  as 
magnetite,  hematite,  ilmenite  and  pyrolusite,  are  absent  as  a 
primary  development ;  and  many  silicates,  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  static  and  dynamic  metamorphism  are,  as  a  rule,  miss- 
ing in  veins.  Among  these  are  amphibole,  biotite,  garnet,  cor- 
dierite,  serpentine,  ottrelite,  and  zoisite.  Chlorite  and  epidote 
are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  only  one  or  two  classes  of  veins. 
Albite,  exceedingly  common  in  regional  metamorphism,  is  not 
known  as  a  metasomatic  development  in  veins,  though,  like 
orthoclase,  it  may  occur  in  the  filling  of  open  cavities.  Mus- 
covite, calcite,  quartz  and  pyrite  are  common  to  both  kinds  of 
metamorphism.  As  compared  with  the  products  of  contact- 
metamorphism,  we  note  in  metasomatic  vein-phenomena  a 
total  absence  of  the  pyroxenes,  wollastonit«,  staurolite,  eyanJte, 
andalusite,  vesuvianite  and  garnet  Only  two  classes  of  veins 
are  characterized  by  tourmaline,  which  is  a  frequently  occurring 
contact^mineral.  Again,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  ordi- 
nary hydro-metamorphism,  we  note  in  the  results  of  metaso- 
matic vein-action  tiie  scarcity  of  amphibole  as  well  as  of  zeo- 
lites, except  in  one  or  two  classes  of  veins,  and  also  the  rela- 
tively slight  importance  of  chlorite  and  epidote. 
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The  degree  of  hydration  in  altered  vein-rocks  is  very,  mod- 
erate ;  and  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  change  of  ser- 
pentine to  magneBite,  there  is  a  distinct  dehydration.  Strongly 
hydrous  minerals  are  not  common  on  fissure-veins. 

I  have  emphasized  these  difierences,  to  show  that  the  metar- 
Bomatic  processes  in  veins  cannot  simply  be  identified  with 
those  that  were  active  in  the  other  phases  of  metasomatism 
mentioned.  In  the  m^ority  of  cases,  the  vein-processes  have  a 
distinctive  character  of  their  own. 

PART  n. 

MiNBBALs  Dbtblopbd  bt  Mbtasohatio  Fsocbsses  in  Fibbukb- 
Vbins. 

Quartz  (inehidxng  Cfudcedoniie  and  Opal). — Though  silicic  acid 
IB  weak,  and  cannot  under  ordinary  circumstances  expel  even 
carbonic  acid  from  its  compoands,  it  is  easily  deposited  instead 
of  other  minerals,  which  are  dissolved  by  more  active  reagents 
contained  in  the  same  waters.  Hence  the  frequency  of  quartz 
in  the  forms  of  other  minerals.  It  would  be  erroneous  to  say, 
however,  that  silicification  ie  a  very  common  metasomatic  pro- 
cess, even  in  veins  containing  quartz  as  a  filling ;  and  very  rarely 
is  it  the  exclusive  process  in  any  given  vein.  It  is  most  common 
in  limestone  and  other  easily  soluble  rocks ;  also  in  such  por- 
ous rocks  as  sandstones,  though  here  it  is  usually  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  cementation.  In  rocks  rich  in  silica,  such  as  rhyolite 
or  quartzite,  the  tendency  to  silicification  (probably  by  reason  of 
mass-action)  is  greater  than  in  more  basic  rocks  in  the  same 
district. 

Quartz  replacing  limestone  along  fissures  is  a  common  oc- 
cnrrence.  The  process  usually  results  in  a  microcrystalline  or 
cryptocrystalline  aggregate  of  interlocking  grains,  preserving 
the  ori^nal  structure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,*  which  represents  a 
silicified  limestone  from  the  Diadem  lode,  Plumas  county,  Cal., 
and  shows  the  remaining  outline  of  a  foraminiferal  test.  The 
development  of  the  quartz  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,t  represent- 

*  After  H.  W.  Turner,  Jtnimai  of  Otelogs,  voL  vii..  No.  4. 
t  The  ftceomp&Djliig  figaiea,  with  Bome  ezcepUons  noted  in  the  list,  were  dnwn 
hj  mjteit  under  the  microsoope,  with  camera  Indda. 
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ing  rocks  from  Aapen,  Colorado.*  Small  secondary  grains  or 
well-developed  crystals  appear  in  the  limestones  and,  gradaally 
extending,  finally  produce  an  aggregate  wbicb,  in  this  case,  is 
somewhat  coarser  than  in  the  rock  from  California.  Quartz 
crystals  with  double  terminals  may  occur  in  metasomatic  rocks, 
but  are  foreign  to  quartz,  filling  open  cavities.  Opal  and  chal- 
cedonite  may  occasionally  also  be  present.  The  resnlting  fine- 
grained rocks,  often  stained  brown  or  red,  may,  according  to 
Mr.  Spurr'a  proposal,  be  called  jasperoids. 

Daubr&e  describes  heavy  qaartz  veins,  cutting  through  gran- 
ite and  overlying  sedimentary  rocks,  in  the  Central  Plateau 
of  France.t  Besides  quartz,  these  veins  carry  fluorit£,  barite, 
calcite  and  galena.  Agate  and  jasper  in  banded  form  are 
also  frequently  present.  From  the  same  description,^  it 
appears  that  in  some  places,  where  these  veins  traverse  lime- 
stone {Muschdkalk),  there  has  been  a  very  strong  silicification 
of  the  enclosing  rock,  as  is  proved  by  means  of  the  occur- 
rence of  crinoids  in  the  compact  quartz  now  forming  paxt 
of  the  lode.  Another  locality,  also  in  the  Yosges,  is  men- 
tioned as  showing  a  large  deposit  of  fine^gruned  homstone- 
like  quartz,  also  contfuning  barite  and  fluor-spar,  and  full  of 
little  geodeswith  projecting  crystals  of  quartz.  In  this  sili- 
ceous rock,  eilicified  shells  of  oaiictda  and  peeten  have  been 
found,  showing  its  derivation  from  the  surrounding  lime- 
stone. The  chemistry  of  the  procras  is  apparently  simple ; 
waters  coutmning  carbon  dioxide  and  silica  deposit  the  latter, 
while  simultaneously  dissolving  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
calcite. 

In  contrast  to  the  fine-grained  structure  of  jasperoids,  quartz 
deposited  in  open  spaces  is  usually  characterized  by  coarse 
grains,  the  mtyority  of  which  show  partly  developed  crystal- 
faces.  Crystals  developed  at  both  terminals  do  not  appear, 
though  earlier-developed  individuals,  growing  from  some  de- 
posit, are  surrounded  by  later-developed  grains.  Fig.  2,  which 
shows  the  normal  structure  of  the  quartz  in  the  California  gold- 
veins,  illustrates  this  occurrence. 

*  The  thiD  sections  from  which  these  fignrae  were  txmde  were  kindly  loaned  to 
me  bjr  Mr.  J.  £.  Sparr. 
t  Dftubrfe,  La  Eaux  SnUtrrvma  aax  S^oqim  AneUimit,  p.  124. 
t  Loceii.,p.  161. 
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Qn&rtz  may  frirther  replace  orthoclase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
"with  preservation  of  the  crystal-fomi.  The  ordinary  conrae 
of  alteration  of  the  latter  mineral  is  to  quartz,  sericite,  or  kao- 
linite,  and  potassic  carbonate.  In  complete  replacement  by 
quartz,  the  alumina  and  potaesa  have  been  carried  away,  and 
the  quartz  has  received  a  considerable  addition.  The  process 
may  also  be  explained  as  a  complete  replacement,  by  means  of 
which  the  orthoclase,  as  such,  haa  been  removed,  and  qnartz  has 
been  deposited.  In  the  same  manner,  soda-lime  feldspars  may 
be  replaced  by  quartz,  as  well  in  phenocrysts  as  in  the  ground- 
mass.  Even  the  ferromagDesian  silicates  may  suffer  a  similar 
change.  A  partial  replacement  of  hornblende  by  quartz  and 
chlorite  (Fig.  6)  is  common.  The  ground-maas  eurroanding 
crystals  of  quartz  in  certfun  rhyolites  (Silver  City  and  De  Lamar, 
Idaho)  may  be  replaced  by  quartz,  forming  a  secondary  aureole 
around  the  primary  crystal. 

Under  favorable  and  very  exceptional  circumstances,  veinlets 
containing  coarser  quartz,  simulating  comb-quartz  in  structure, 
may  be  formed  by  replacement.  Fig.  7  represents  a  contact 
between  chlorittc  basalt  and  silicified  rhyolite,  on  which  a  small 
quartz  vein  is  developing,  the  crystals  replacing  the  ground- 
mass  of  the  silicifi.ed  rhyolite.*  Beplacemeut  of  minerals  by 
chalcedonite  and  opal  instead  of  by  quartz  is  less  common, 
Kear  cinnabar  veins,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  serpentine, 
transformed  into  opal,  with  retention  of  the  primary  structure, 
has  been  observed. 

Sutile  and  Anatase. — These  minerals  are  common  in  meta- 
Bomatic  vein-rocks,  as  secondary  products  after  ilmenite,  titan- 
ite,  titaniferouB  magnetite,  biotite,  etc.  Butile  occurs  in  nearly 
every  altered  titaniferons  rock ;  anatase  (octahedrite)  has  been 
found  in  the  altered  rocks  of  Freiberg  (Stelzner),  Nagyag  (KolV' 
beck),  Schwarzwald  (Sandberger),  and  Silver  Cliff  (Cross). 
Neither  titanite  nor  ilmenite  appear  to  be  stable  under  the  in- 
fluence of  vein-forming  solutions.  In  several  publicationsf  I 
have  assumed  that  the  milky  white  flocculent  mass  (leucozene) 
which  often  results  in  vein-rocks  from  the  alteration  of  titan- 
iferons minerals  is  titanite ;  but  this  assumption  now  appears  to 

*  iOA  Ann.  RtpL  V.  S.  Otol.  Sarv.,  part  UL,  p.  180. 

t  lilh  Ann.  Sept.  U.  S.  OeoL  Sun.,  part  ii.,  p.  276,  a  teq.  llth  Aim.  BqX. 
V.  S.  CM,  San.,  part  il,  p.  149,  elteq. 
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be  incorrect.  The  Bobstance  ia  certainly  free  titanic  acid,  aa 
shown  by  the  fact  that  no  titaninm  is  extracted  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  while  the  mineral  is  attacked  by  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

Muorite. — This  mineral  may  replace  many  others.  It  has  gen- 
erally a  purplish,  unevenly  distributed  color,  and  shows  under  all 
circumstanees  a  strong  tendency  to  crystal-^levelopment.  Its 
formation  from  limestone  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  14,  which  repre- 
sents the  contact  of  one  of  the  many  small  nodules  of  fluorite 
scattered  in  a  limestone  breccia  from  a  mine  in  the  Judith 
mount^na,  in  Montana.*  The  sharp  angles  of  the  cube  will 
be  seen  projecting  into  the  limestone;  the  latter  contains 
many  imperfect  fossil  shells,  and  some  crystals  of  secondary 
quartz. 

While  the  reaction  involved  in  this  process  is  not  clearly  es- 
tablished, it  is  probably  a  complete  replacement,  the  more  eoln- 
ble  calcite  being  taken  up  by  the  waters  and  the  less  aoloble 
fluorite  simnltaneously  deposited. 

Fluorite,  together  with  quartz  and  pyrite,  la  further  formed 
as  a  replacement-product  of  orthoclase,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10, 
representing  a  feldspar  grain  from  a.  breccia  in  the  Independence 
mine,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  The  replacement  of  some  of  the 
phonolite  and  fine-gnuned  granite-andeaite  breccia  from  Crip- 
ple Creek  haa  resulted  in  a  large  quantity  of  crystalline  fluorite 
and  quartz  (Fig.  9).  "Wherever  calcium  silicates  are  present, 
and  the  waters  contain  sodic  fluoride,  the  result  will  be  sodie 
silicate  and  calcic  fluoride.  In  this  way  the  mineral  may  be 
formed  by  interchange  of  constituents-f  Alkaline  fluorides 
and  calcic  fluorides  may  exist  together  in  the  same  solution; 
but  alkaline  carbonates  decompose  fluorite,  yielding  alkaline 
fluorides  and  calcic  carbonate ;  hence  fluorite  cannot  exist  as 
such  in  waters  containing  alkaline  carbonates. 

Caleite. — This  mineral  and  the  allied  magnesian  and  ferrous 
carbonates  are  exceedingly  common  in  metaeomatic  vein-rocks, 
and  their  occurrence  gives  testimony  of  the  energetic  altering 
action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alkaline  carbonates  on  nearly  all 
silicates.  The  metaeomatic  caleite  ia  of  flne  or  coarse  grain — 
the  latter  especially  when  replacing  easily  soluble  minerals.     It 


I*  prepared  foe  Mr.  W.  H.  Wead,  who  kindly  allowed  me  to 
t  Bbchof,  Chan.  OtoL,  Bonn,  1864,  iL,  p^  9& 
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liaa  very  little  tendency  to  cryBtallize,  nearly  always  occurring 
in  irregular  grains. 

Calcite  replaces  qaartz  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  though  in 
rocks  contuning  also  eilicatee  like  feldspara  and  hornblende, 
these  minerals  are  first  attacked,  and  the  replacement  of  the 
quartz  is  usnally  only  partial.  The  quartz  is  evidently  dis- 
solved by  waters  cont^ning  alkaline  carbonates,  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  calcic  carbonate,  also  dissolved  in  the 
water,  ia  deposited  in  its  place.  Under  ordinary  pressure  and 
temperature,  water  does  not  dissolve  quartz;  but  increase  of 
either  results  in  solution  to  some  eictent.  The  presence  of  car> 
bon  dioxide  alone  does  not  promote  the  solubility.  No  pseudo- 
morphs  of  calcite  after  quartz  are  known — an  evidence  of  the 
resistance  of  the  latter  mineral  to  solution. 

The  replacement  of  quartz  by  calcite  in  granitic  rocks  is  shown 
in  Figs.  18  and  15.  The  calcite,  developed  along  cracks  and 
fissures,  spreads  and  corrodes  the  original  substance.  Small 
masses  of  sometimes  rhombohedral  calcite  project  into  the 
quartz.  Rounded  and  isolated  bodies  of  calcite  may  also  form 
on  inclined  fracture-planes;  by  extension  they  finally  join  and 
form  larger  masses. 

Orthoclase  is  likewise  replaced  by  calcite  in  many  granitic 
rocks  adjoining  veins.  The  process  is  similar  to  the  replace- 
ment of  quartz ;  but  the  feldspars  are  much  more  easily  soluble 
than  quartz.  Chemically,  the  process,  as  already  pointed  out 
by  Bischof,*  may  be  considered  as  simply  due  to  the  attack  of 
waters  containing  calcic  bicarbonate.  The  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  latter  alters  the  orthoclase ;  the  resulting  alkaline  carbon- 
ates and  silica  are  carried  away ;  just  in  what  form  the  alumina 
is  removed  is  not  certain.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  simultar 
neons  formation  of  sericite  occurs ;  so  that  the  actual  loss  of 
AljO,  may  be  very  small.  Even  more  easily  effected  is  the  re- 
placement of  soda-lime  feldspars  by  calcite ;  for  here  the  orig- 
inal mineral  contains  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  result  Aa 
is  well  known,  andesine,  labradorite  and  anorthite  may  be 
partly  converted  into  calcite  under  the  influence  of  ordinary  cold 
waters  containing  carbon  dioxide. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  is  common  to  find  pyroxene,  amphi- 

*  Cheat.  CftaL,  iL,  p.  428. 
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bole  and  biotite  parti;  converted  into  calcite.  In  veiD-fomiing 
processeB,  these  are  usnally  the  first  minerak  to  Buffer  from 
the  attack.  The  magnfiBia,  alamina  and  ferroaB  oxide  nsaallj 
remain  in  the  form  of  chlorite  or  other  secondary  silicates, 
though  Bome  of  the  magnesia  and  iron   maj  also  form  car- 


MagnesiU  and  Dolomite. — Small  quantities  of  magneBian  and 
ferrous  carbonates  nearly  alwajB  combine  witib  the  newly 
formed  calcite,  but  in  many  cases  are  of  no  special  importance. 

A  change  of  limestone  to  magnesite  is  not  known  as  a  vein- 
forming  process.  Dolomitization  commonly  occurs,  however, 
in  limestones  adjoining  flssnre-Teins,  as,  for  instance,  described 
by  Sparr*  at  Aspen,  Colorado.  At  this  place,  as  the  dolomit- 
ization proceeds  irregularly  from  the  fissures,  the  coarse  calcite 
grains  are  broken  up  into  smaller  rhombohedral  crystals,  of 
tie  yellovrieh  tinge  characteristic  of  dolomite.  The  process  is 
clearly  one  of  metasomatic  replacement,  carried  on  by  waters 
containing  magnesic  bicarbonate,  or  even  chloride.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  view  has  been  shown  by  synthetical  experi- 
ments, f 

Mr.  Sparr  shows  convincingly  that  ordinary  circulating  sur^ 
face-watera  do  not  dolomitize  the  limestone  which  they  traverse. 
The  reagents  which  produced  this  dolomitization  mnst  have 
been  more  potent.  Several  hot  springs  in  the  vicinity  of  Aspen, 
Colorado,  carry  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  also  a 
large  amount  of  sodium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride. 
These  waters,  as  shown  by  analyses,  have  a  distinct  dolomitiz- 
ing  influence  on  the  adjoining  limestone.  The  change  is  also 
accompanied  by  silicification  and  ferration. 

Dolomitic  carbonates  may  also  partly  replace  albite,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  H.  W.  TumerJ  in  the  case  of  a  mineralized  dike  of 
albite  rock  from  Tuolumne  county,  Cal.  An  accompanying  al- 
most pure  magnesite  may  possibly  have  resulted  from  the  altera- 
tion  of  the  adjoining  serpentine. 

Magnesite  and  dolomitic  carbonates  are  very  apt  to  form  from 
serpentine,  as  illustrated  in  the  coantry-rock  adjoining  the  Idaho 
vein,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.§     The  fine-grained  serpentine  is  trans' 

»  Monograph  XXXI.,  U.  S.  Oeot  Sun.,  p.  210. 

t  Doelter,  AUgememe  Chamtehe  Qealogie,  I^ipd^  1900,  p.  168. 

1  Journal  n^  Otology,  vo\.  vii.,  No.  4,  p.  393. 

i  W.  Lindgreii,  17cA  Ann.  BepU  U.  S.  QeoL  Sun.^  put  U.,  y.  15& 
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formed  into  a  coaree-graiiied  magnesite,  mixed  with  qaartz  and 
some  residoal  serpentine  (Fig.  26).  The  compoBition  of  the  al- 
tered rock  is 

hroenL 

Uftgneric  oLrbonate, •        ■    84.7B 

Oalcio  cuboiMte, 8.S2 

Qtuutt, 26.00 

Beipentine  (with  chlorite), 31.00 

100.00 

The  chemical  action  involves  a  enbstitntion  of  CO,  for  SiO,; 
the  latter  being  deposited  in  the  rock. 

Sideriie. — This  mineral  is  less  common  in  altered  rocks  than 
the  other  carbonates.  At  Aspen,  Colorado,  Spnrr  mentions  it 
as  forming  small  rhombohedrons  in  ailicified  limestone.  In  tlie 
lead-silver  veins  of  Wood  Kiver,  Idaho,  it  replaces  calcareooB 
shales.  In  the  lead-silver  veins  of  C<eur  d'AIene,  Idaho,  it 
replaces  the  clastic  quartz  of  qaartzite  in  the  most  energetic 
manner  and  abnndant  quantity  (Figs.  16  and  17).  The  siderite 
baa  strong  tendency  to  crystal  development;  and  the  rfaombo- 
hedral  crystals  oflen  cut  squarely  across  the  quartz  gndns 
which  they  partly  replace  (Fig.  18).  To  explain  the  chemistry 
of  this  process,  we  must  suppose  waters  exceedingly  rich  in  al- 
kaline and  ferrous  carbonates  and  poor  in  silica.  BiO,  must  be 
dissolved  aod  FeCO,  simaltaneously  deposited. 

Muscovite  and  Sericite. — These  two  names  practically  signify 
the  same  mineral,  though  sericite  is  employed  for  the  fine- 
grained or  fibrous  and  tufted  modifications,  resulting  from  the 
replacement  of  other  minerals.  Sericite  is  probably  the  most 
universal  and  abundant  of  all  minerals  forming  in  altered  rocks 
near  fissures.  Only  a  few  classes  of  ore-deposits,  namely,  those 
in  limestone  and  those  in  recent  volcanic  rocks,  involving  pro- 
pylitic  alteration,  are  comparatively  free  from  it,  A  vast  pro- 
portion of  Bo-ealled  "  talc,"  "  clay "  and  "  kaolin "  is  really 
sericite. 

Sericite  forms  from  quartz  in  many  rocks,  though  this  action 
ia  less  intense  than  in  the  case  of  the  silicates.  Foils  and  fibers 
of  the  secondary  mineral  may  develop  along  cracks,  or  may  in- 
trude, sharply  defined,  into  the  quartz,  from  the  ontfdde  of  the 
grain.  Complete  pseudomorphs  after  quartz  are  rare.  A  com- 
plex chemical  action  is  probably  involved,  as  sericite  is  practi- 
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callj  insoluble.  A  traDBportation  of  potash  and  almnina  mnrt 
be  asBumed,  thongh  in  what  form  the  latter  oxide  was  in  soln- 
tion  is  not  clear.  The  diBBolved  quartz  may  be  directly  com- 
bined with  these  two  constituents.  It  is  often  observed  that 
the  replacement  of  the  quartz  is  most  active  when,  together 
with  the  sencite,  calcite  is  formed  (Fig.  15). 

As  is  well  known,  sericite  forms  easily  and  abundantly  from 
orthoclase  and  microcline,  the  foils  and  fibers  developing  on 
cleavage-planes  and  cracks,  andl  they  invade  the  whole  crys- 
tal. Th«  reaction  may  be  chemically  expressed  as  follows, 
water  containing  carbon  dioxide  being  the  only  reagent  neces- 
sary: 

3K  Al  Si,  O,  +  H,0  +  CO,  =  KH,  Al,  (SiO,)'  +  K,CO.  +  68iO,. 

ThiB  reacdon  is  accompanied  by  a  conBiderable  reduction  of 
volume,  the  sericite  occupying  less  than  one-half  of  the  original 
volume  of  the  orthoclase.  If  SiO,  separates  as  quartz,  the  ag- 
gregate volume  of  the  two  Becondary  minerals  shows  a  reduction 
of  18  per  cent,  from  the  volume  of  the  orthoclase.  Very  oflen, 
however,  the  quartz  is  carried  away  in  solution,  to  be  deposited 
in  neighboring  open  spaceB.  Calcite  is  frequently  deposit«d 
together  with  sericite  in  the  feldspar  (Fig.  12).  Though  it  is 
usually  fine-grained,  large  foils  may  sometimes  be  formed.  Fig. 
19  shows  radial  muscovite  forming,  together  with  kaolinite  from 
orthoclase,  in  the  orthoclase  of  granite  a^oining  a  fissure,  in 
which  thermal  waters  at  the  present  time  are  depositing  a  vein.* 

Sericite  forms  vrith  equal  ease  from  oligoclase,  andesine  and 
labradorite,  as  from  orthoclase,  and  calcite  usually  also  accom- 
panies it.  This  interesting  feet  was  first  describecl,  I  believe,  by 
Bisehof,t  who  also  fumiBhed  the  chemical  explanation.  The 
potas^c  carbonate  contained  in  the  water  changes  the  sodic 
silicate  into  potassic  silicate,  which  uuiteB  with  the  aluminum 
silicate  to  aericite.  This  will  result  in  a  progressive  elimina- 
tion of  soda  and  introduction  of  potash.  In  the  same  manner 
potassic  carbonate  decomposes  calcic  Bilicate,  replacing  hme 
with  potash.  Bischof  givea  an  excellent  illustration  of  thia  by 
describing  the  surface  alteration  of  a  knife  of  the  "  stone  age," 
originally  made  from  some  flinty  rock. 

•  Kindly  fumiBhed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Weed. 

t  Kjichof,  C&em.  Geo/.,  i.,  p.  81,  tt  seq. ;  tiao  p.  U. 
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Even  pyroxeue  and  amphibole  may  alter  to  sericite,  as  is 
frequently  shown  in  the  metasomatic  vein-rocks  of  Cdifornia 
goId-K]aartz  veins.  The  explanation  is  on  the  lines  of  the  re- 
actions just  described.  The  resulting  sericite  is  often  coarsely 
£hrous. 

Biotite  alters  very  easily  to  coarse  muscovite,  with  loss  of 
magnesia  and  iron,  and  separation  of  rutile  (Fig.  27). 

An  iDBtance  of  replacement  of  andalusite  by  muscovite  is 
shown  in  Fig.  20.  Few  analyses  are  avulable,  indicating  the 
exact  composition  of  the  sericite  contained  in  metasomatic 
vein-rocks ;  but  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  from  the  cal- 
culation of  many  rock<a&alyses  on  the  basis  of  molecular  ratio, 
closely  corresponding  to  the  composition  given  below,  leave 
little  room  for  doubt  that  the  sericite  is  practically  identical  in 
composition  with  a  normal  muscovite. 

Prof.  Beck,  of  Freiberg,  has  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  an 
unpublished  analysis,  made  by  Dr.  H.  Schulze,  of  a  white  mica, 
separated  by  Prof.  Stelzner  by  heavy  solutions  from  the  altered 
country-rock  adjoining  the  Dietrich  Stehenden,  Morgenatern 
Erbstolln,  Himmelfahrt  mine,  Freiberg.  This  analysis  is  as 
follows : 

Fcroent. 

SiOe 47.48 

TiO„ trace 

EbO„ 0.02 

AI,0„ S6.18 

Fe,0„ 1.62 

C«0, 0.48 

MgO, 1.11 

K,0, 10.08 

Stfi, 0.41 

Bfi, 4.02 


As  minerals  most  closely  related  to  muscovite,  we  may  men- 
tion zinnwaldite,  containing  much  finor  and  lithia,  which  re- 
places feldspar  in  granite  near  cassiterite-veins ;  also  mariposite 
(fuchsite),  containing  chromium,  which,  with  magnesite,  ap- 
parentiy  replaces  serpentine  and  allied  rocks  at  Nevada  City, 
and  on  a  much  larger  scale  at  many  places  along  the  Mother 
Lode  of  California. 

Biodte. — Exceedingly  common  in  the  form  of  metamorphism, 
biotite  appears  but  rarely  in  fissure-veins.     Keplacing  horn- 
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blende  and  feldsparB,  it  is  found  as  small  scaleB  in  veiaa  carrying 
tourmaline  (Meadow  Lake,  Cal.) ;  replacing  the  same  minerals, 
it  appears  abundantly  in  the  gold-copper  veins  of  Roasland, 
B.  C.  A  greenish  mica,  probably  biotite,  occorB,  replacing 
quartz,  in  amsil  veinlets,  associated  with  quartz,  garnet,  tour- 
maline, acUnolite  and  zinc-blende,  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sul- 
livan mine,  Idaho.  Prof.  Penrose  reports  secondary  biotite 
fonning  in  the  Ocean  Wave  mine.  Cripple  Creek,  Col.  Under 
the  influence  of  waters  containing  carbon  dioxide  or  alkaline 
carbonateB,  biotite  is  not  stable. 

Chlorite. — This  mineral,  replacing  amphibole,  pyroxene  and 
biotite,  is  commonly  found  in  altered  vein-rocks,  hut  ordinarily 
it  is  only  a  transition-form,  often  abnormally  rich  in  iron,  which 
these  mineralB  assume,  under  the  influence  of  waters  slightly 
charged  with  carbon-dioxide,  before  their  final  conversion  into 
aericite  and  carbonates.  The  chlorite  has  the  ordinuy  fine 
fibrous  character  and  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  migrate  into 
at^oining  minerals.  In  the  case  of  biotite,  the  coDversioa 
should  normally  result  in  chlorite,  ferrous  carbonate,  potassic 
carbonate  and  ^lica;  in  that  of  amphibole  or  pyroxene,  calcic 
carbonate  may  form  beside  chlorite.  Pseudomorphs  of  chlor- 
ite and  quartz  after  hornblende  are,  in  fact,  very  common 
(Fig.  6).  The  cbloritic  alteration  is  most  important  iu  the 
group  of  the  propylitic  veins.  Possibly,  under  the  influence  of 
strong  alkaline  carbonates  and  carbon  dioxide,  chlorite  can- 
not exist  G.  F.  Becker  mentions  chlorite  as  enclosed  in  vein- 
quartz  A-om  some  localities  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  and 
also  in  gold-qnartz  veins  from  Funter's  Bay  and  Admiralty 
Island,  Alaska.  I  have  described  a  similar  occurrence  in  an 
abnormal  vein,  from  Crown  Point  mine.  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  common  mineral  in  vein-fillinge. 

P^Qxene  and  Amphibole. — These  miner^s  are,  as  a  rule,  for- 
eign to  fiseuxe-veins,  and  entirely  absent  from  gold-  and  silver- 
veins  characterized  by  sericitic  alteration.  Amphibole  has 
been  noted  in  the  filling  of  certain  copper-veins.  Some  of 
these  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  contact-meta- 
morphism ;  others,  like  the  copper-veins  of  Bossland,  B.  C, 
have  probably  been  formed  under  dynamic-metamorpbic  con- 
ditions. It  occurs  also  in  small  veinlets  of  abnormal  character, 
containing  garnets,  in  the  Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  lead-silver 
mine,  Idaho.  Bhodonite,  a  bisilicate  of  manganese  allied  to  pyr^ 
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oxene,  does,  however,  occur  in  many  veiDs  ae  part  of  the  fill- 
ing (Batte,  Montana;  'Real  del  Monte,  Mexico;  Kapnik,  Hun- 
gary ;  Broken  Hill,  Anstralia). 

Garnet. — This  mineral  is  very  rare  in  fissure-veins,  though 
common  in  dynamic  and  contact-metamorphiem.  Mr.  S.  V. 
Emmons*  states  that  it  replaces  limestone  at  Clifton,  Arizona, 
apparently  as  s  part  of  the  phenomena  of  mineralization.  As 
part  of  the  filling  of  gold-quartz  veins,  it  is  reported  by  Q.  F. 
Beckerf  from  several  localities  in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
The  remarkable  occurrences  of  Broken  Hill,  N".  S.  W.,  should 
be  mentioned  here.  From  the  extensive  literaturej  -  it  is 
apparent  that  opinions  differ  somewhat  widely  with  regard  to 
these  interesting  deposits. 

The  deposits  of  the  Barrier  ranges  near  Broken  Hill  are 
probably  fissare-veins,  occurring  in  crystalline  schists  of  various 
kinds,  perhaps  chiefly  a  garnet-gneiss.  Broken  Hill  Proprie- 
tary lies  parallel  to  the  schistosity,  and  may,  according  to 
some,  be  considered  as  a  saddle-reef  Other  veins,  such  as  the 
Broken  Hill  Consols,  cut  the  achistoeity  in  strike  and  dip.  The 
ores  are  galena,  zinc-blende  and  rich  silver-ores.  The  gangue 
in  the  Proprietary  mine  is  chiefly  garnet,  with  quartz,  opal  and 
rhodonite.  In  the  Consols  and  other  veins,  siderite  and  calcite 
also  appear,  besides  quartz  and  garnet  If  veins,  as  seems 
most  probable,  they  represent  a  decidedly  novel  type.  The 
snlphides,  to  some  extent,  replace  other  minerals.  (See  under 
Galena,  below.) 

jBpidoie. — ^This  mineral,  so  common  in  re^ons  of  static  and 
dynamic  metamorphism,  is  not  abundant  in  the  altered  rocks 
of  fisaure-veins,  or  in  the  filling  of  open  spaces.  When  it 
occurs,  it  has  a  deep  yellow  color,  contains  much  iron  and  de- 
velops in  irregular  grains,  or  into  radial  bunches  of  imperfect 
crystals.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  basic  rocks  containing  labradorite 
and  similar  soda-lime  feldspars,  and  may  form  pseudomorphs 
after  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  hornblende  or  augite.  In  altered 
vein-rocks,  epidote  and  muscovite  rarely  occur  together.  Epi- 
dote  contfuns  much  ferric  oxide,  and  can  hardly  be  formed 

"  Unpablished  observation*. 

t  I6th  Attn.  BepL  U.  S.  OeoL  Sure.,  part  iu.,  p.  276. 

t  J.  B.  Jaquet,  Mem.  5,  OeoL  San.  )^  N.  &  WaUt,  Sjdnej,  1894;  George 
ftnith,  JVoTtft ,  xxvi.,  69,  1 896 ;  B.  Beck,  Zeittetir.  f.  praM.  QaJ. ,  Mwch,  1899,  etc 
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under  strong  reducing  influences.  It  does,  however,  not  follow 
that  it  must  have  been  formed  under  oxidizing  conditioDB ;  for 
rocks  ordinarily  contain  much  ferric  oxide,  and  pyrite  has 
often  been  observed  embedded  in  epidote.  Epidote  is  found  in 
the  veins  of  Lake  Superior  which  carry  native  copper ;  in  some 
veins  characterized  by  tourmaline  (Fig,  21) ;  and,  finally,  in  the 
metasomatic  rocks  accompanying  the  propylitic  Tertiary  gold- 
silver  veins. 

Orthoclase. — As  a  product  of  tberm^  alteration,  orthoclase 
does  not  commonly  appear,  and  has  not  been  recognized 
until  lately.  Closer  search  will  probably  reveal  it  in  many 
altered  rocka  and  vein-fillings  of  the  propylitic  type.  When 
forming,  it  has  always  a  strong  tendency  to  crystallize,  and 
in  thin  sections  usually  appears  with  rhombic,  sharply  de- 
fined outlines.  The  crystal  form  is  similar  to  that  of  adular, 
though  the  basal  plane  is  small  or  entirely  wanting ;  the  prisms 
and  dome  being  the  only  prominent  faces.  For  this  variety, 
occurring  in  fissure-veins,  the  revival  of  the  name  of  valenci- 
anite  is  snggested,  proposed  by  Breithanpt  for  the  mineral  as 
occurring  in  the  Valenciana  silver-mine,  Guanfyuato,  Mex.  In 
certain  propylitic  gold-silver  veins  (Silver  City,  Idaho ;  La  Va- 
lenciana, Mex.)  valencianite  is  prominent  as  part  of  the  filling 
of  open  spaces.  In  the  copper-bearing  veins  of  Lake  Superior, 
orthoclase  replaces  prehnite,  and  is  deposited  on  datolite,  calcite, 
analcite  and  quartz.  In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  adular 
at  St.  Gothard,  this  mineral  is  found  on  calcite.  At  Bergen 
Hill,  N".  J.,  the  Mesozoic  diabases  are  traversed  by  veina  (1  to  4 
inches  thick)  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  associated  with  various 
zeolites,  galena,  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite.  At  Cripple  Creek, 
Colo.,  orthoclase  is  an  important  vein-raineral,  occurring  partly 
as  a  coating  of  cavities  of  dissolution  in  granite  (Fig.  11),  partly 
in  metasomatic  development  after  many  minerals  in  granite- 
andesite  breccia  and  phonolite.  Orthoclase  and  calcite  bare 
apparently  been  formed  together  in  certain  metasomatic  rocks 
from  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 

Orthoclase  has  been  reproduced  artificially  by  the  action  of 
potassic  silicate  on  muscovite  at  600°  C,  but  it  is  evident  from 
many  occurrences  that  a  much  lower  temperature  is  sufficieul 
for  its  formation  in  fissure-veins.  In  the  Silver  City,  Idaho, 
veins,  for  instance,  the  temperature  cannot  have  been  mocli 
higher  than  100°  C.  during  the  deposition  of  the  mineral. 
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AUnie. — Though  known  aa  a  vein-filling,  together  with  qaartz, 
at  many  places,  for  instance,  in  many  Catifornia  gold-quartz 
veiiis,  this  mineral  has  not  been  obBerved  hitherto  replacing  other 
BubBtanceB.  In  metaeomatic  rocks  resulting  from  other  metar 
morphic  proceeaes  it  is,  as  is  well  known,  very  abundant 

Tourmaline, — This  very  complex  silicate  of  aluminum,  magne- 
sium, ferric  iron  and  sodium  contains  also  about  10  per  cent,  of 
boric  acid,  as  well  aa  a  little  combined  water  and  fluorine.  In 
metaeomatic  development,  it  forms  irregularly  massed  crystals, 
ot  single  crystals  impregnating  the  mother-mineral.  Its  ten- 
dency to  crystallization  is  very  strongly  marked.  It  replaces 
orthoclase  and  plagioclase,  as  well  as  quartz,  but  Ib  not  known 
to  be  formed  from  ferromagneBian  minerals.  As  shown  in  Fig. 
21,  small  almost  perfect  crystals  may  develop  in  the  feldspathic 
substance,  without  disturbing  its  optical  orientations.  Similar 
development  in  quartz  is  illuetrated  in  Fig.  23.  lu  fine-grained 
clastic  rocks  like  slate,  tourmaline  may  also  form.  The  only 
occurring  variety  is  black,  usually  showing  dark  brown  and 
dirty  bluish  or  greenish  colors  in  thin  section.  Tourmaline 
of^n  occurs  in  large  masses  of  small  felted  individuals,  together 
with  quartz,  entirely  replacing  the  original  rock. 

The  mineral  is  confined  to  cassiterite-veins  and  to  the  allied 
group  of  the  gold-copper-tourmaline  veins.  It  is  not  usually 
associated  with  carbonates;  and  the  occurrence  of  siderite  with 
tourmaline,  described  by  von  Fircks  from  Tasmania,*  is  there- 
fore of  special  interest. 

Topaz. — This  fluosilicate  of  aluminum,  containing  besides, 
according  to  the  latest  investigations,  some  chemically  com- 
bined water,  is  confined  to  the  cassiterite-veins.  It  usually  ap- 
pears abundantly  in  the  altered  rock  next  to  these  veins,  re- 
placing the  feldspar  and  even  the  quartz, f  as  well  as  the 
groundmasB  of  porphyritic  rocks.  The  new-formed  topaz  may 
appear  in  irregular  grains,  but  is  often  partly  crystallized,  and 
then  appears  in  radial  masses.  The  formation  of  topaz  from 
orthoclase  is  analogous  to  kaolinization,  Bilica  and  potassa  being 
set  free.  But  fluorine  is  also  introduced,  which  points  to 
another  agent  than  carbon  dioxide  as  active  in  this  reaction. 
It  has  been  artificially  reproduced  by  the  action  of  hydro- 

*  ZeUteh,  d.  d,  geoi  Oct.,  Bd.  li.,  p.  443,  1899.  i  Lot.  eO.,  p.  A44. 
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fluoBilicic  acid  on  silica  and  alamina.    Topaz  ia  not  very  stable. 
It  ia  easily  altered  to  kaoliait«  or  aerioitic  minerale. 

KaoUmle. — The  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminum  was  formerly 
supposed  to  occur  very  extensively  in  altered  vein-roelca ;  but 
it  baa  been  shown  that  the  larger  part  of  the  minerala  consid- 
ered as  kaolinite  or  as  "  talc  "  are  really  eericite  in  finely  di- 
vided form.  Kaolinite  forma  from  orthoclaae,  albite  or  soda- 
lime  feldepara,  with  liberation  of  silica,  the  reaction  in  the  first 
caae  being  expressed  as  follows : 

6  (K  Al  Si.  O^  +  6H,0  +  SCO,  =  8  (H.  Al,  Si,  0,)  + 
3K,00,  +  128iOr 

Ferromagnesian  eilicates,  and  even  quartz,  may  be  converted 
into  kaolinite,  as  is  shown  by  the  altered  rock  adjoining  a  re- 
cent vein  near  Boulder,  Montana.  The  mineral  is  nearly 
always  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  distribution ;  the  aggre- 
gates have  a  very  low  bi-refracting  power.  Kaolinite  and  seri- 
cite  may  form  together  (Fig.  19),  as  is  also  shown  by  the  cal- 
culated composition  of  many  altered  rocks.  Wherever  abun- 
dant carbonates  form,  metasomatically,  together  with  eericite, 
kaolinite  seems  to  be  absent  It  often  occurs  on  cassiterite- 
veins  (though  it  is  possible  that  the  kaolinite  may  here  be  simply 
a  secondary  alteration  of  topaz) ;  further,  together  with  sericite, 
in  veins  of  the  pyritie  galena-formation  of  Freiberg ;  in  some 
veins  of  propylitic  character,  as  at  Cripple  Creek,  and  in  veins 
where  the  action  of  stronger  reagents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
seems  probable  (Summit  District,  Colo.,*  De  Lamar,  Idahot). 
Kaolinite  ia  formed  most  abundantly  in  the  upper,  oxidized 
zones  of  many  ore-deposits. 

Zeolites. — These  hydrated  minerals  are  almost  completely  ab- 
sent from  fisaure-veina.  Exceptions  are  the  silver  veins  of  An- 
dreaeberg  in  the  Hartz,  and  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  where  many 
zeolitea  occur  as  vein-filling  with  quartz  and  calcite.  As  meta- 
somatic  minerals,  they  occur  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper-veins 
replacing  feldspars  and  other  minerals.  Daubr^e  has  deecribed 
zeolites  forming  in  old  bricks  at  Plombiferes,  by  the  action  of 
thermal  waters  ascending  on  a  vein  which  .does  not  contain  any 

•  B.  C.  Hills,  Proe.  Colorado  Sci.  Soe.,  toL  i. ,  pp.  20-36. 

t  W.  Lindgien,  2aihAnn.  R^l.  U.  S.  OtoL  San.,  put  iiL,  pp.  171,  1T2. 
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of  these  minerals.  W.  H.  "Weed  finds  stilbite  with  qaartz  as 
the  filling  of  a  recent  vein  by  ascending  hot  waters  at  Bonlder, 
Montana.  The  absence  of  the  zeolites  from  veins  is  some- 
what difficult  to  explain,  as  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  them 
may  be  formed  at  very  widely  differing  pressures  and  tempera- 
tures. Very  slight  modifications  of  condition  may  result  in  the 
formation  of  hydrous  or  anhydrons  minerals.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Friedel  and  Barasin*  found  that  when  a  solution  of  sili- 
cate of  sodium  mixed  with  silicate  of  alaminum,  in  proportions 
required  to  form  albite,  was  heated  to  600*'  C.  in  a  closed 
tnbe,  analcite  was  formed.  When  excess  of  the  alkaline  silicate 
was  used,  albite  resulted. 

Pyrite. — Of  all  the  sulphides  occurring  aa  metasomatic  mio-  ' 
erals  pyrite  is  naturally  the  most  common.  In  most  fissure- 
veins,  it  impregnates  the  adjoining  rock  in  varying  amounts, 
even  if  the  alteration  in  other  respects  has  not  progressed  far. 
The  mineral  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  crystallization  when 
developing  in  the  rock,  as  contrasted  with  its  often  massive 
texture  when  occurring  as  a  filling  of  open  spaces.  The  forms 
assumed  are  either  cubes  or  pentagonal  dodecahedrons,  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

Pyrite  develops  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  rocks.  By  preference,  it  forms  in  the  new  aggre- 
gates of  sericite,  carbonates  and  chlorite  so  common  in  altered 
rocks ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  the  fresh  original  minerals  of  the 
rocks,  as  in  qaartz,  feldspar,  hornblende  and  pyroxene.  It  is  also 
abundant  in  calcareous  shales  adjoining  veins.  It  is  common 
to  find  small,  sharp  crystals  embedded,  for  instance,  in  perfectly 
clear  quartz  grains,  which  show  no  break  in  their  optical  orientar 
tion  around  the  secondary  crystal,  proving  that  the  genesis  is  by 
parely  metasomatic  processes,  and  not,  as  may  be  advocated  in 
the  case  of  crystallization  in  soil  aggregates,  by  the  mechanical 
pressure  of  the  growing  crystal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  larger  crystal  in  qaartz  or  feldspar  will  often  pro- 
duce a  breaking-up  of  the  grains  as  an  optical  unity,  and  the 
sabstitution  for  it  of  an  interlocking  aggregate  of  smaller 
grains.  To  what  force  this  is  due  is  not  certain ;  there  are 
usually  no  indications  of  direct  pressure  from  the  growing 
crystal. 

■  am^aa  rendut,  Atad.  da  Sti,  Fkris,  Jalj,  ISS3,  ToL  zcrii.,  p.  291. 
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The  pyrite  cryatals  are  often  bordered  by  a  small  rim  of  cal- 
cite  or  quartz ;  and  little  banchee  of  Bericitic  fibers  may  adhere 
to  them,  when  forming  in  quartz.  On  the  whole,  the  pyrite 
Beems  to  obtain  aome,  if  not  all,  of  ita  iron  from  the  ferro-mag- 
nesian  minerals,  rather  than  from  the  magnetite  and  titanifer- 
oufl  ores,  which  appear  to  alter  to  carbonates  and  rutile. 

Marcasiie. — In  metaeomatic  development,  this  mineral  is  rare, 
though  it  has  been  observed  accompanied  with  kaolin,  at  De 
Lamar,  Idaho,  as  the  resnlt  of  the  hydrothermal  alteration  of 
rhyolite.*  It  is  (dways  crystallized,  and  the  individnaU  com- 
hine  to  arborescent  forms. 

Chalcopyrile. — This  mineral  is  not  common  in  the  metasomatic 
rocks  of  gold-  and  eilver-veins,  but  it  forms  abundantiy  in  cer- 
tain replacement-veins,  such  as  those  of  Butte,  Mont,  and  Rose- 
land,  B.  C.  In  such  cases,  it  may  replace  any  of  the  ordinary 
rock-forming  minerals.  It  fomia  in  irregular  masses,  is  rarely 
crystallized,  and  is  ft-equently  accompanied  by  a  narrow  lining 
of  chlorite. 

Arsenopyrite. — Like  pyrite,  arsenopyrite  nearly  always  forms 
in  crystals ;  these  show  the  simple  combinatiou  of  rhombic 
prismB  and  atriated  dome,  and  may  aleo  replace  any  of  the  rock- 
forming  minerals.  Next  to  pyrite  it  is  the  most  common  sul- 
phide in  the  altered  rocks  adjoining  veins. 

Piprhotite, — This  mineral  is  not  abundant  either  in  vein-fill- 
ing or  in  metaBomatic  rocks.  Indeed,  in  many  classes  of  veins 
it  is  entirely  absent ;  and  if  it  happens  to  be  present  in  the 
rock  close  to  the  vein,  it  may  sufier  alteration  to  pyrite  under 
the  influence  of  the  vein-forming  agencies.!  -A-s  a  product  of 
replacement  of  feldspar  and  ferro-magnesian  silicates,  it  ocean 
in  the  Rossland  veins  of  Britieh  Columbia,  associated  with 
chalcopyrite.  The  conditions  governing  the  formation  of 
pyrrhotite  are  not  fully  known.  It  has  been  artificially  repro- 
duced, but  not  under  conditions  which  aeem  analogous  to  those 
of  nature.  At  any  rate,  the  mineral  can  only  be  formed  onder 
very  strongly  reducing  influences. 

Galena. — By  preference,  galena  replaces  calcite  and  dolomite. 
Hence  the  great  ahnndance  of  metasomatic  galena-depouts  in 

■  201ft  Aim.  lUpL  U.  S.  OtoL  Sun.,  pait  ui.,  p.  16d. 
t  I7tfc  Ann.  BepL  U.  S.  Qtol.  Sun.,  part  u.,  p.  147. 
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liineatone,  calcareous  shale  and  sirailar  rocka.  In  cryatalliQe 
igneous  or  metamorphic  rocks,  it  ie  not  abundant  as  a  metaso- 
matic  product.  But  it  may  replace  other  minerals,  especially 
quartz.  Metaaomatic  galena  scarcely  ever  appears  in  crystal- 
line form,  but  often  forma  wiry,  extremely  irregular  masses.  Fig. 
25  shows  its  appearance  in  primary  quartz  of  a  quartz-diorite. 
It  only  occurs  in  quartz  which  is  completely  filled  with  fluid  in- 
clusions ;  and  its  growth  begins  as  little  knots  and  particles, 
dotted  over  any  ^ven  plane  of  fluid  inclusions.  These  dots, 
of  which  some  are  shown  in  the  figure,  finally  appear  to  have 
united  to  larger  masses.  The  quartz  grain  in  which  the  galena 
occurs  is  partly  broken  up  into  new  quartz  aggregates.  Galena 
replacing  quartz  in  qaartzite  from  Northern  Idaho  is  shown  in 
Tig.  16.  Gradually  extending,  the  galena  unites  to  larger 
maeses,  aa  illustrated  in  Fig.  17. 

The  replacement  of  calcite  by  galena  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 
29,  representing  part  of  a  section  Irom  the  Elkhorn  mine, 
Montana,  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Weed  kindly  put  at  my  disposal. 
The  rock,  a  crystalline  limestone,  apparently  free  from  organic 
matter,  contains  small,  partly  idiomorphic  quartz  grains,  scat^ 
tered  among  the  larger  grains,  and  also  many  small  veinlets  of 
secondary  quartz.  There  is  thus  at  least  an  incipient  silicifica- 
tion  accompanying  the  formation  of  the  galena.  In  the  little 
quartz  veins  and  throughout  the  rock  are  small,  sharply  defined 
pentagonal  dodecahedrons  of  pyrite,  nearly  always  connected 
■with  small  quartz  grains.  The  galena  appears  in  several 
smaller  grains  closely  intergrown  with  pyrite ;  also  in  larger 
masses  surrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  pyrite,  and  by  clusters 
of  small  secondary  grains  and  crystals  of  quartz.  The  galena 
is  not  clearly  crystallized,  but  appears  in  small,  solid  masses, 
developing  along  the  cleavage  planes  of  calcite  so  that  rhombo- 
hedral  grains  of  the  latter  may  be  almost  surrounded  by  galena. 

Concerning  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  the  replace- 
ment by  galena  opinions  difier.  Some  think  that  the  slightly 
soluble  sulphate  of  lead  is  reduced  from  solutions  by  organic 
matter — and  adduce  as  confirmation  the  universal  occurrence 
of  galena  in  limestone  or  other  sedimentary  rocks,  presumably 
containing  organic  matter.  Another  view  is  that,  the  sulphide 
of  lead  being  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water  contain- 
ing Bodic  sulphide  {Doelt«r),  a  simple  precipitation  from  solu- 
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tion  has  taken  place,  dependent  on  the  siraaltaneoiia  solation  of 
limestone  and  separation  of  silica. 

For  most  cases  I  would  be  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  since 
the  small  quantity  of  organic  matter  available,  for  instance  in 
the  Glkhom  limestone  or  in  the  Ccenr  d'Alene  quartzite, 
seems  utterly  insufficient  to  reduce  such  large  masses  of 
g^ena  as  are  found  at  these  localities.  EesideB,  silver-lead 
veins  may  occur  in  the  same  districts  in  very  different  rocks. 
Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Wood  River  region,  Idaho,  they  are 
found  not  only  in  the  limestone  but  also  in  granite,  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  contain  organic  substances. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  replacement  of 
rhodonite  by  galena  and  zinc-blende,  described  and  figured  from 
Broken  Hilt,  Australia,  by  Prof.  B.  Beck.  From  the  same  local- 
ity Mr.  Jaquet  described  and  figured  galena  replacing  ortho- 
clase ;  and  a  silver  mineral,  probably  argeatite,  replacing  gar- 
net, and  perhaps  quartz,  in  a  garnet  schist. 

Zinc-bUnde  and  Other  Sulphides. — In  metasomatic  occurrence 
zioc-blende  is  extremely  similar  to  galena.  It  is  usually  found 
as  irregular  grains,  replacing  limestone,  quartzite  (Fig.  17), 
and  many  minerals  in  igneous  rocks. 

Much  additional  material  might  be  quoted  regarding  the  re- 
placement of  rocks  by  other  sulphides;  the  literature  on  the 
subject  should  be  used,  however,  with  care,  since  critical 
studies  of  the  modes  of  replacement  are  very  few,  and  some 
statements  are  simply  based  on  casual  inspection  with  the 
naked  eye. 

Many  other  sulphides  are  undoubtedly  formed  by  metaso- 
matic replacement.  Enargite,  for  instance,  is  noted  by  Em- 
mons* as  replacement  thus  present  in  the  altered  vein-rock  of 
Butte,  Mont. 

Tellurides. — Telluridea  of  gold  and  silver  are  found  at  Crip- 
ple Creek  and  elsewhere,  under  circumstances  indicating  meta- 
somatic deposition. 

Native  Copper. — ^This  metal  replaces  many  minerals.  Ac- 
cording to  Pumpelly,f  it  replaces  feldspar  and  various  zeolites 
in  the  Lake  Superior  amygdaloids;  and  moat  of  the  large 
masses  of  copper  there  found  are  believed  to  be  metasomatic. 

•U.S.  Oed.  Sam.,  Folio  88. 

t  QeA  Sun.  Midi.,  vol.  i.,  paH  ii,  p.  19,  «( mq. 
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Gold  and  Sfteer.— Native  gold  and  eilver  are  likewiee  impor- 
tant resnltB  of  replacement  in  many  veins.  It  is  well  known 
that  masses  of  these  metals  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
country-rock  away  from  the  fissure ;  and  these  occurrences  are 
probably  to  be  interpreted  as  metaeomatic,  though  the  proceBB 
has  not  been  followed  in  ita  details. 

Gold  is  also  often  contained  in  the  replacing  pyrite  and  other 
sulphides;  and  free  gold  can  be  obtuned  by  panning  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  altered  vein-rock.  But  caution  should  always  be 
observed  in  stating  such  obBervations.  I  have  known  instances 
of  supposed  replacement  where,  in  &ct,  all  the  value  was  de- 
rived from  the  filling  of  minute  fissures  and  cracks. 

Resistant  Minerals. 
Among  the  minerals  which  yield  not  at  all  or  only  with  dif- 
ficulty to  metasomatic  influencee  are  apatite,  muBcovite,  zircon 
and  chromite.  The  resistance  of  apatite  is  very  remarkable ; 
for  according  to  B.  Miiller*  apatite  is  soluble  with  comparative 
ease  in  water  contuning  carbon-dioxide. 

PART  m. 

Thb  Fissure-Ybins  Classitibd  According  to  Mbtabohatio 
Frocbbbeb. 

Under  this  head,  I  suggest  fourteen  classes  of  fissure-veins, 
each  asnally  characterized  by  its  own  distinctive  metasomatic 
process.  These  fourteen  divisions  are  not  offered  as  a  per- 
manent classification,  though  most  of  them  are  sharply  defined. 
The  principle  is  not  unqualifiedly  good  for  a  genetic  clasaifica- 
tion,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  waters  may  cause  a  different 
metasomatic  development  in  different  rocks. 

The  list,  in  each  title  of  which  the  first  word  indicates  the 
predominant  metasomatic  mineral  or  process,  is  as  follows:  1. 
Topaz-cassiterite  veins;  2.  Scapolite-apatite  veins;  3.  Tour- 
malinic  gold-copper  veins;  4.  Biotitic  gold-copper  veins;  5. 
Propylitic  gold-  and  silver-veins;  6.  riuoritic  gold-tellurium 
veinB;  7.  Sericitic  and  kaolinie  gold- and  silver-veins ;  8.  Seri- 
citic  and  calcitic  gold-  and  silver-veins ;  9.  Silicic  and  caleitic 
quicksilver-veins;  10.  Sericitic  copper-silver  veins;  11.  Silicic 

•  ZMi.  JBin,  Mitt.,  p-  25,  1877. 
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and  dolomitic  Bilver-lead  veins;  12.  Sideritic  silver-lead  veine; 
18.  Sericitic  eilver-lead  veins ;  14.  Zeolitic  copper-  and  ailver- 
veins. 

1.  Topaz- Cassiterite  Veins. 

This  sharply  defined  class  is  characterized  by  exceedingly 
strong  metasomatic  action,  with  fluorine  as  mineralizing  agent, 
resulting  in  often  coarse-grained,  altered  rocks,  containing 
topaz  and  sometimes  tourmaline,  besides  an  often  considerable 
percentage  of  cassiterite. 

The  cassiterite-veina  are  characterized  by  their  occurrence  in 
connection  with  intrusive  igneous  rocks,  and  by  the  pneumato- 
lytic  change  of  the  country-rock  to  greisen,  a  granular  rock 
coneieting  chiefly  of  quartz,  topaz  and  white  mica,  usually  con- 
taining fluor  and  lithia.  Tourmaline  and  cassiterite  are  usuallT 
accessory  constituents  of  this  rock.  The  feldspar  and  the 
brown  mica  of  the  original  rock  are  destroyed,  and  the  min- 
erals mentioned  above  are  added.  Topaz  often  forms  pseudo- 
morphs  after  quartz ;  cassiterite,  tourmaline  and  topaz,  after 
feldspar.  The  alteration  of  the  country-rock  varies  somewhat 
in  chemical  aspects,  but  is  distiuguished  by  strongly  marked 
transportation  of  substance. 

In  the  granular  greisen,  the  new  minerals  appear  as  indi- 
viduals of  considerable  extent  .and  optical  continuity,  perhaps 
indicating  that  the  processes  by  which  it  was  formed  were 
more  active  and  energetic  than  those  producing  the  aggregate 
structure  commonly  found  in  altered  vein-rocks.  The  mineralB 
found  in  the  metasomatic  wall-rock  appear  also  in  the  fissures 
themBclveB;  hence  the  same  chemical  process  must  have  been 
active  in  both.  Other  rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  quartz-porphyij 
and  rhyolite,  show  similar  alteration,  though  tin-deposits  do 
not  so  commonly  occur  in  them,  A  notable  feature  of  the  cas- 
siterite-veins  is  the  occurrence  of  apatite,  a  mineral  generaJly 
unknown  in  tissure-veins.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
altered  vein-rocka,  apatite  is  the  last  mineral  to  remain  fresh, 
after  all  other  primary  minerals  have  been  destroyed. 

Vogt'e  explanation*  of  the  genesis  of  cassiterite-veins  and 
the  alteration  of  their  wall-rocks  follows  closely  the  previously 
expressed  views  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Daubr^e,  Le  K^eve  Fob- 

•  J.  H.  L.  Vogt,  2«t(Mftr.  /.  prab.  aeologU,  1895,  p.  146, 
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'ter  and  Dalmer.     He  assuroea  that  thej  were  formed  imme- 
diately after,  or  even  during,  the  granitic  eruptions,  and,  fnr- 
tlier,  that  the  mineral  solatiotiB  originated  by  the  action  of 
liydrofluoric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  magma,  still 
entirely  or  partly  in  igneous  ftiaioii.     By  means  of  these,  fluor- 
ides of  silicon,  tin,  boron  and  lithium  were  extracted,  as  well 
as  phosphoric  acid.     These  solutions  took  place  under  pneu- 
matolytic  conditionB,  that  is,  the  "critical  point"*  had  been 
passed  and  the  substances  were  present  in  a  gaseous  state  in 
Bpite  of  the  high  pressure.     These  extracts  in  gaseouB  state 
ascended  on  the  previously  formed  fissures  and  strongly  at- 
tacked the  adjoining  country-rock,  changing  it  to  greisen  by 
means  of  replacement  by  minerals  contuning  fluorine  and 
other  mineralizing,  agents.     Different  rocks  were,  perhaps,  not 
affected  exactly  in  the  same  way.     For  instance,  the  altered 
product  resulting  from  schists  is  not  quite  similar  to  that  re- 
sulting from  granite,  this  being  possibly  due  to  the  feet  that 
t^e  schists  were  not  heated  to  such  a  degree  as  was  the  granite. 
While  the  formation  of  the  greisen  took  place  after  the  con- 
Bolidation  of  the  rock,  ae  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Assures 
could  form  in  it,  still  it  is  believed  that  the  temperature  must 
have  been  very  high,  and,  in  fact,  that  the  lower  masses  of  the 
granite  were  not  yet  consolidated. 

Altenherg  and  Zinnwald,  Saxony, — The  tin-deposits  of  Alten- 
berg  and  Zinnwald,  in  Saxony,  have  been  lately  investigated 
by  K.  Dalmer.  t  The  caeeiterite-deposits  of  Altenberg  consist, 
ae  is  well  known,  of  a  number  of  ore-fissures  which  sometimes 
carry  a  notable  amount  of  quartz,  mica  and  topaz,  as  well  as 
cassiterite.  Over  a  considerable  area  traversed  by  these  vein- 
lets  appears  a  greisen,  locally  called  zwitier,  which  Mr.  Dal- 
mer shows  to  have  resulted  unquestionably  from  the  metaso- 
matic  alteration  of  the  granite.  The  process  consisted  of  a  re- 
placement of  feldspar,  principally  orthoclase,  by  topaz  contain- 
ing lithium  and  fluorine.     The  beginning  of  the  process  is  often 

•  The  critical  temper&tnie  for  water  is  4-  866°  C  at  a  prenure  of  20O  atmoH- 
pherei.  For  moat  o^sr  Bubatancea  the  critical  point  ii  paned  below  this  tem- 
peratore  and  preMiire.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  needless  to  state  that  the  pasaiiig  of  the 
critical  temperatDre  does  not  mean  that  the  auhatances  are  dissociated. 

t  BrlatUeruttgen  nir  Otologitdien  Spaialtark  dt*  KSnigr^itht  Sa^tea,  Section  "Al- 
lenberg-Ziimwald,"  Leipiig,  1890. 
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visible,  atnall  strings  of  aggregates  of  mica  and  topaz  pervad 
ing  the  feldspar.  These  Btrings  repeatedly  cross  each  other, 
and  by  extension  of  the  mineral  individuals  complete  replace- 
ment is  attuned.  The  greiaen  consists  of:  quartz,  50.28 ;  topaz, 
12.14;  mica,  86.80;  and  caaaiterite,  0.43;  total,  99.65  per  cent 
Br.  Dalmer  has  calculated  the  composition  of  the  rock  from 
these  percentagea,  and  obtained  a  result  which  closely  agrees 
with  the  old  analysis  of  the  same  rock  by  Rube,  quoted  in 
Cotta's  Ganffstudim.  The  following  table  shows  the  result,  I 
being  the  fresh  granite  and  11  the  altered  product: 


SiO„       . 

mo,, 

8nO„.      . 

A1,0»      . 

Pe,0„      . 

FeO, 

CnO, 

MnO,       . 

C>0, 

MgO,       . 

K,0, 

N»,0  +  Li,0, 


Fl, 
H,0, 


74.68 
a  71 
0.09 

12.73 

aoo 


70.41 
0.4» 
0.49* 

1180 
1.48 
5.09 


o.» 

0.09 

0.21 

0.85 

0.09 

4.«4 

&01 

1.64 

0.98 

3.10 

1.17 



From  these  two  analyses  it  is  clear  that  the  formation  of 
greisen  does  not  by  any  means  involve  silicification.  Dal- 
mer concludes  that  the  principal  changes  consisted  in  the  addi- 
tion of  FeO,  PI,  SnO„  and  possibly  A1,0„  while  K,0,  IS&fi  and 
SiO,  have  been  subtracted.  In  the  absence  of  further  knowl- 
edge of  the  relations  of  volume  during  the  alteration,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conclude  irom  the  comparison  of  these 
analyses  alone  what  the  actual  changes  have  been.  The  de- 
termination of  specific  gravities  of  the  rocks  would  probably 
help  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  in  regard  to  this  matter.  This 
much  is  evident,  that  the  mineral  aggregate  of  the  granite  has 
changed  to  a  new  aggregate  of  greater  density. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  second  analysis  contains  no  water. 
This  has  probably  been  unintentionally  omitted,  as  it  must 

*  Ab  cauiterile,  0.43 ;  in  mio,  chemioall;  cambiii«d,  OkOft. 
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Borely  be  present,  beiog  conttdned,  chemically  combiQed,  both 
in  topaz  and  in  the  lithinm-mica. 

In  view  of  the  &ct  that  in  this  alteration  not  only  the  potas- 
Bium-aluminam  silicate,  mascovite,  bnt  also  the  pure  aluminum 
flao-ulicate  or  topaz  appears,  it  is  iatereeting  to  note  that  meta- 
Bomatic  kaolin  is  undoubtedly  present  in  cassiterite-veins. 
Pseudomorphs  of  it  after  topaz  have  been  frequently  observed, 
and  it  is  often  stated  that  "  ateinmark  "  is  present  in  the  veins; 
this  being  really  only  a  synonym  for  kaolin.  DaubrSe  long  ago 
called  attention  to  the  connection  of  kaolin  with  cassiterite- 
veins. 

In  several  places  the  alteration  of  the  granite  and  the  adjoin- 
ing porphyry  Ib  of  a  radically  different  character,  and  consists  in 
a  complete  silicification.  While  this  is  not  the  normal  process, 
yet  it  appears  fairly  common,  and  mast  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  attempting  to  explain  the  genesis  of  these  veins. 

Ml  Biachoff,  Tasmania :  The  rocks  of  the  tin-deposits  of  Mt. 
Bischoff,  in  Tasmania,  have  lately  been  described  by  W.  von 
Fircks,*  who  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  alteration  which 
they  have  suffered.  The  dn-deposits  appear  in  an  area  of 
qnartzitcB  and  clay-states  with  dikes  of  qiiartz-porphyry. 
Granite  ia  present  some  distance  irom  the  mines.  The  de- 
posits are  in  part  fissure-veins  carrying  cassiterite,  pyrite, 
arsenopyrite,-  fluorite,  wolframite,  tourmaline  and  siderite. 
The  latter  mineral  is  notable,  because  not  usually  present  in 
veins  of  this  character.  Another  part  of  the  deposits  is  formed 
by  replacement,  chiefly  of  porphyry  dikes.  All  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  are  much  altered.  The  schist«  and  slates 
contain  much  tourmaline,  and  are  in  part  changed  to  typical 
iouTmalin-fels  by  complete  replacement,  only  a  few  grains  of 
the  original  rock  remaining.  Besides  the  tourmaline,  some 
siderite  also  appears,  while  topaz  is  present  in  but  small  quan- 
tity. These  altered  schists  contain  cassiterite  (rare),  and  also 
pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  fluorite,  calcite,  siderite  and 
pyropbyllite  as  metasomatic  products.  The  tourmalinizatiou 
begins  with  the  appearance  of  needles  and  bunches  of  crystals  of 
tonrmaline  traversing  fresh  quartz  grains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  28. 
These  tourmaline  crystals,  by  further  growth,  finally  replace  the 

"  Zaitchr.  d.d.ffCoL  Go.,  Bd.  IL,  p.  433,  1899. 
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quartz  altogether.  According  to  the  description,  the  fiflsure- 
veins  muBt  have  heen  produced  partly,  at  least,  by  proceases  of 
filling.  Where  they  traverse  the  schists,  their  walls  show  im- 
pregnation of  ores  and  the  development  of  a  great  quantity  of 
Bericite.  Sometimes,  it  should  be  added,  the  wall-roeks  are 
completely  silicified.  Of  greatest  interest  are  the  quartz-por- 
phyry dikes  and  their  alteration-products.  The  principal  sec* 
ondary  mineral  in  these  dikes  is  topaz,  while  tourmaline  is 
only  of  subordinate  importance.  The  groundmasB  of  the  por> 
phyry  is  changed  to  aggregates  of  topaz  and  quartz.  The 
quartz  phenocrysts  are  usually  intact,  while  the  feldspars  are 
often  completely  replaced  with  cassiterite,  pyrite,  pyrrhotite, 
areenopyrite  and  fluorite,  ae  shown  in  Fig.  22.  In  the  final 
product,  the  feldspar  and  mica  have  disappeared  completely, 
the  zircon  being,  besides  quartz,  the  only  mineral  which  has 
withstood  the  metasomatic  infiuences.  Here  again  siderite  ap- 
pears occasionally,  seemingly  of  eimultaneoua  formation  with 
the  other  metasomatic  constituents.  There  is,  as  shown  by  the 
author,  a  great  similarity  between  the  metasomatic  action  in 
these  dep<^ts  and  that  described  from  the  vicinity  of  Schneck- 
enstein,  in  Saxony,  by  Mr.  M,  Schroeder.* 

None  of  the  rocks  from  Tasmania  can  well  be  designated  as 
"  greisen  " — a  name  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  granu- 
lar alteration-prodacts  of  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  litbion- 
mica,  topaz  and  cassiterite.  Here  again,  as  at  Altenberg,  we 
find  oecaHionally,  seemingly  as  an  exception,  a  change  in  the 
metasomatic  processes  resulting  in  complete  siUcification  of  the 
wall-rock. 

Prof.R.Beckt  hasdiseussed  the  tin-ore  deposits  from  Bancs 
and  Billiton,  in  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Verbeek  on  tJie 
same  subject.  It  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  CI.  "Winkler  that 
many  granites  and  rocks  allied  to  komfeh  contain  a  small  amount 
(from  0.01  to  0.07  percent)  of  oxide  of  tin.  This  is  not  cassit^ 
erite,  but  appears  to  be  chemically  combined  with  silicates, 
partially  replacing  SiO,.  Sandberger  had,  indeed,  also  shown 
long  ago  the  presence  of  tin  in  certain  muscovites  from  different 
places  in  Europe.     Another  very  interesting  fact  shown  by  Mr. 

•  EHaeaL  t.  Oed.  8p.  Karit  da  Konigr.  SaiAmn,  Leipcig,  1886,  SectioD 
"Scbneckenslun."  t  ZeUcJar./.  yirakt.  OtoiogU,  1898,  p.  121. 
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Verbeek  is  a  staDniferous  silioeouB  siuter,  deposited  at  a  hot 
Bpring  in  Malacca.  This  unter  contains,  according  to  an 
aoalysia  by  St.  Meunier,  SiO„  91.8 ;  8n0„  0.5 ;  Fe,0„  0.2,  and 
H,0,  7.5  per  cent. 

This  observation  poBsesses  the  greatest  importance  for  our 
knowledge  of  tin-deposita,  as  it  shows  that  the  metal  may  be 
held  in  solution  and  deposited  at  ordinary  pressure  by  thermal 
waters.  Prof.  Beck  shows  the  presence  of  primary  caseiterite 
io  some  granites  from  the  same  locality,  and  also  points  oat 
that  the  veins  are  practically  identical  with  tin-deposits  from 
other  parta  of  the  world,  being  characterized  by  an  often  strong 
alteration  of  the  adjoining  country-rock,  converting  it  into 
typical  greiaen.  The  feldspar  is  replaced  by  topaz,  cassiterite 
and  mnscovite.  The  typical  greiaen  ia  illustrated  in  Fig.  24, 
copied  from  Prof.  Beck's  article. 

2.  ScapoUte-Apatite  Veins. 

This  interesting  group  of  veins  haa  lately  been  deacribed  in 
detail  by  Prof.  Vogt.*  It  is  characterized  by  some  moat  re- 
markable features,  closely  relating  it  on  one  hand  to  the  group 
of  the  casaiterite-veinB,  but  showing,  on  the  other  hand,  strong 
relationahips  with  the  pegmatite-veins,  formed  under  pneu- 
matolytic  conditions  and  exceedingly  high  temperature  and 
pressure.  The  structural  features  of  scapolite-apatite  veins  are 
not  those  of  ilasure-veins,  as  they  chiefly  follow  contraction- 
joints  (in  gabbro).  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  to  some  extent  of 
cassiterite-veins ;  but  the  latter  often  also  follow  strong,  well- 
defined  fissures.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  probable  that  the  apatite- 
veins  were  formed  almost  simultaneously  with,  or  very  closely 
following,  the  solidification  of  the  magma. 

The  characteristic  minerals  are  apatite,  phosphates,  rutile, 
'  pyrrhotite,  specularite,  enstatite,  scapolite,  hornblende  and 
malacolite,  many  of  which  are  absolutely  foreign  to  ordinary 
fisaure-veins.  A  moat  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of 
chlorine  (in  apatite  and  scapolite),  just  as  fluorine  persistently 
appears  in  cassiterite-veins.  In  the  gabbro  adjoining  the  vein- 
filling,  the  labradorite  is  usually  altered  to  scapolite,  and  the 
diallage  to  hornblende.  This  alteration  is  explained  (loc.  ctY., 
p.  456)  as  a  saturation  of  the  country-rock  under  high  pressure 

*  J.  a  L,  Vogt,  ZeUtehr./.  praM.  0ml.,  1895,  p.  367. 
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bj  the  Bodium  chloride  which  acted  ae  a  mineralizing  agent 
daring  the  formation  of  the  veins. 

8.  TourmaUnic  (jhld-Ck)pper  Vetm. 

In  the  type  of  veins  distingniBhed  by  a  gangae  of  toarmaline 
and  quartz  the  country-rock  is  generally  subject  to  strong 
metssomatic  changes.  The  vein-forming  agents,  which  con- 
tjuned  boron  and  some  fluorine,  appear  to  have  attacked  the 
a<^oining  rock  strongly,  and  caused  a  more  or  less  complete 
metasomatic  conversion  into  tourmaline.  Yon  Oroddeck*  haa 
d^cribed  an  occurrence  of  this  kind  from  Tamaya,  Chile,  in 
which  veins  containing  copper-ores  cut  gabbro  and  porphyritea. 
The  tourmaline  is  here  not  only  present  in  the  filling  of  the  fis* 
sure  but  is  also  distributed  through  the  adjoining  country-rock. 
A  further  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  veins  carrying  tour- 
maline was  given  by  A.  W.  Stelznerf  in  his  description  of  oo- 
currences  of  this  kind  from  Chile.  The  rocks  examined,  from 
the  mining  district  of  Las  Condes,  90  miles  east  of  Santiago, 
consist  of  granite  and  greenish  porphyritic  rocks,  which  the 
author  is  inclined  to  consider  as  altered  andesites.  The  vein- 
filling  is  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  quartz  and  a  loose  porous  mass 
of  tourmaline  needles.  By  a  specific-gravity  separation  of  the 
latter,  Stelzner  obtwned,  as  a  residue,  zircon  in  well-developed 
crystals,  as  well  as  specularite  and  anatase.  The  zircon  is 
probably  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  vein-forming  bo- 
Intions,  the  anatase  and  specularite  quite  certainly  so.  Again 
the  fact  is  emphasized  that  the  adjoining  country-rock  is 
bleached  and  filled  with  pyrite  and  tourmaline. 

Br.  E.  Hussak^  has  recently  described  the  auriferous  quartz- 
vein  of  Fassagem,  in  Minaa  Geraes,  Brazil.  This  vein,  which 
lies,  parallel  to  the  stratification,  between  mica  schist  and  itabi- 
rite  (hematite-mi ca-Bchist),  shows  a  filling  of  qaartz,  tourmaline, 
and  arsenopyrite,  with  smaller  quantities  of  pyrite  and  pyrrho- 
tite.  The  areenopyrite  is  strongly  auriferous.  A  very  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  occurrence  of  zircon  and  monazite  in  the 
ore,  formed  apparently  simultaneously  with  it  Here,  too,  the 
toarmaline  is  present  in  the  adjoining  country-rock.     Mosco- 

•  ZeiUehr.  d.  d.  geoL  Qa.,  39,  1887,  p.  237. 

t  PoBthumouoly  published  in  Zeiiachr./.  prait.  Otologie,  1S97,  p.  4L 

t  ZeitKkr.  /.  prah.  QeAogU,  1S9S,  p.  345. 
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Fia.  1. 


iilieified  Dilcareoiis  Shale  with  Outline  of  Fomminiferal  Test.  Diadem  lode, 
Plumas  county,  Cal.  ( After  H.  W.  Turner.]  Crossed  nicols.  All  quarw.  Mag- 
nified 29  diameters. 


PrimiirT  Vein  Quartz  from  Filling.      Federal  Loan  ir 

CroHseil  nicols.     All  (JiinrtE.     Magni6e<l  Ij  diameters. 
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IncipieDt  SilJciflctttioD  of  limestone.     Aspen,  Colo.     White  areas  represent  quaru 
crystals  M'itl)  small  inclusionij  of  limestone.     Ma^ified  30  ilinmeteH. 


Silicified  Limestone  ("  Jaspproid").     Aspen,  Colo.     Crossed  nicols.     AH  qu»m. 
Small  inclusionij  oC  calcite  in  some  of  tiie  giainB.     Ma^ifiod  30  diameters. 
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Incipient  Silicificalion  of  OKhoclaM  Cryst*!  in  Rhjolite.     Silver  Ciij,  Idalio. 

Crossed  nicoU.     n,  Orlhoclase ;  b,  isecondarv  quartz ;  r,  seiicile.     Magnified  34 
diameters. 


Hornblende  Crystal  will)  Partial  Chloritiiation  and  Silicificalion  ;  in  Propylilic 
Andesite.  Virginia  City,  Nevada.  (After  G.  F.  Becker.)  White,  quartz  and 
calcite  ;  grey,  chlorite  ;  darlc  grey,  hornblende.     Magnified  TO  diameters. 


Veinlet  of  Quartz  (b)  on  Chloritized  Basalt  {a I,  Replacing  Silicified  Rhyollts,(c). 

Bialiop  vein,  Silver  City,  Idnlio.     Magnified  11  diiinwjters.         CjOOqIc 
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Fig.  S. 


Filled  Veinlet  in  Andesite  Breccia.  Independence  mine.  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. 
q,  Quartz  ;  o,  vaicncianile  lorthoclase)  ■,  p,  pyrite ;  /,  fluorite ;  j,  ground-nu** 
of  breccia.  Pluorite  and  pjrile  partly  replacing  ground-mass.  Magnified  11 
diametera. 


Fluorite  Ore,  Replacing  Phonolite.     Portland  mine,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo,    p,  PT' 
rile ;  q,  <]uar<£,  co»rwr  and  liner  grains ;  /,  fluorilc.    Magnified  50  diameters. 
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Orthoclase  Groin  {o)  in  Granite  Andesite Breccia,  Parti;  Replaced  by  Quartz  {q); 
Fluorite  (/);  Pyrite  (p)  ;  Sericile  (h)  ;  Grouod-Mass  of  Breccia  (g).  Inde- 
pendence mine,  Cripple  Creels,  Colo.     Magnified  60  diameters. 


Filled  Space  or  DiBsolulion  in  Granite.  Granite  Ore,  Independence  mine,  Crip- 
ple Creek,  Colo,  o,  Orlhoclose  of  granite  ;  m,  biotite,  converted  into  valen- 
cianite and pyrile ;  r,  valencianite  ( secondary  orthoclase), showing cnistificationi 
),  quartz.     Magnified  20  diameters.  ^  iOI.)qIc 
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Andeaioe  Crystal  in  Grancidiorite,  Replaced  by  Sericile  aod  Calctte.  Pinetree 
vein,  Ophir,  Placer  county,  Cal.  q,  Quartz  ;  in,  muscovite ;  c,  calcite  ;  *,  seri- 
cite.     Magnified  SO  diameters. 


Quartz  Grain  in  Same  Section,  Partly  Replaced  by  Calcite.  q,  Quarla ;  e,  calcite 
with  Bome  sericite  replacing  from  outside ;  also,  secondary  calcite  grains  form- 
ing on  inclined  fissure- plane  in  quartz.     Magnified  SO  diamelen. 
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Fluorile  Replacing  Limeatooe.     Florence  mine,  Judith  Mountains,  Monl.    /,  Flti- 
orile ;  /,  limeatone  ;  9,  Hecondarjr  qnartx.     Magnified  7  diametera. 


Metasomatic  Replacement  of  QuaHa  in  Granodiorite  by  Calcite  and  Sericite. 
Providence  mine,  Nevada  City,  Cal.  White  areas  quartz.  Shaded  areas  fioe- 
grained  calcite  with  some  sericite.     Magnified  52  dianieiers. 
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Siderite  witb  Pyrite  and  Galena,  Replacing;  Quartiite.  Helena  unci  Frisco  mini 
Ccpur  il'Alene,  Idaho,  q,  Quartz  grains ;  x,  sericite ;  m,  siderile  ;  block,  galei 
and  pjrite.     MagniKed  100  diameiers. 


Replace  Quartzilc,  Same  Localiljr  as  Fig.  16.  Black,  galena ;  z,  linc-blende  ;  7, 
quartz  ;  >,  sericite;  «!,  granular  siderite.  Qimrtzile  in  same  section  graduallv 
changing  to  this  ore.     Mognitied  35  dinmeler^. 
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Qaartzite  Psrll^  It«plac«d  by  Side  rite  and  Pjrite.  Helena  and  Frisco  mine, 
CiBur  il'Alene,  Idalio.  ij,  Quartz  grains;  s,  sericile  ;  >i,  aiderite  with  partly 
rhoniboliedral  form  ;  Waik,  pyrile.     Magnified  1CH>  diameters. 


Orllioolase  Partially  Beplaced  by  Mnscoyite  and  Kaolinite.  From  quartz-raonio- 
nite  adjoining  recent  vein,  Boulder,  Mini.  n.  Orthoclase;  7,  quartz;  m,  muB- 
coTite  ;  k,  kaolinite.     Magnified  22  Uintneter^. 
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Fio.  30. 


Part  of  Andalusite  Crystal  Ahered  into  Muscovite,  Arsenopvrite,  etc.     Paasfif;em 
gold -<|Uartz  vein,  Brazil.    (After  R  Huasak. )    M,  Pyrrliotite  ;  .1,  Rraeaopyrile', 

P,  pjrite ;  Qii,  quariz ;  R,  rutile  ;  3Iu,  muscoTite  ;  T,  tourmaliae. 


Kept acement-Vein lei  of  Tourmaline  in  Fresh  Andesine  Grain.     Keystone  nitne, 
Meadow  Lake,  Nevudit  ooiinty,  Cal.     (,  Toarmaline ;  /,  andesiae  ;  e,  e|iidote; 

s,  sericite.     Magniiied  50  diameters. 
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Fig.  22. 


Feldspar  Crytlal  Replaced  by  Topai,  Quarti,  Fluorito  and  Cassiterite,  in  Ground- 
Mass  Converted  to  Partly  Badial  Aggregates  of  Topaz.  Mount  BischoS,  Tas- 
mania.    (After  W.  Ton  Fircks.) 


Incipient  Touraialinization  of  Qunrtzite.  Three  quartz  grains  shown.  Needles 
single  and  in  bunches,  of  tourmaline.  Mount  Bischoft,  Tasmania,  (.\tler  W. 
Ton  Fircks. ) 
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"Greisen  "  from  TiD-Depnsits  of  Banca,  Kfalaj'  Peniosula.  Derived  from  grmn- 
ite.  (After  R.  Beck.)  <j,  Litliinn-micii ;  q,  qiiarti;  z,  cassiterite;  (,  topu. 
Stippled  spols  in  mica  consist  of  zircons  and  rutiles,  aurrounded  by  poljcbioic 

ring.     Sliglilly  magnified. 


Altered  Quartz- Mi ca-Diorile.  CnfsuB  mine,  Wood  River,  Iilabo.  a,  Uolena:  6, 
atsenopyrile  ;  i-,  cliaiiMpyrile ;  d,  eericite ;  c,  quartz  with  Kcondary  fluid  incla- 
eioDS;  /,  nitile;  g,  chlorite.     Magnified  19}  diameters. 

L       ,.  Cookie 


Altered  Serpentine.     Idaho  mine,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.     m,  MagnesJte  ;  t,  serpea- 
tlne  ;  ;>,  pjrite;  7,  fine  gmDulnr  quartz.      Magnified  15  diknietere. 


Altered  Granoiliorite.  Bellefoiintain  n 
of  sericile,  with  a  little  caU-i(e  and  si 
andesine ;  h,  original  biotii«  altered  tt 
with  inclixled  sericite.     JIagniti«d  15 


le,  Nevada  City,  Cal.  m,  Fineaggregate 
ondary  quartz,  replacing  orthocloae  and 
icricite  ;  •/,  original  quartz ;  black,  pyrile 
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Fig.  28. 


Replacement- Vein  in  S.venite  Bock.  War  Sagle  mine,  Bossland,  British  Coliun- 
bia.  a,  Granular  ag^fregnte  of  urlhoclaee  witli  verj  little  aertcile :  black,  sec- 
ondary pyrrliolite ;  b,  secondary  biolite ;  j,  secondary  quarli;  c,  chlotilf. 
Magnified  00  diameters. 

Fi(i.  29. 


Galenn,  B«placing  Crystalline  Lii 
p,  pyrile;  r,  calcite  grains  of  ]. 
diameters. 


Elkhom  mine,  Montana,     g,  (Meat; 
;  J,  secondary  (|uartE.      MajrniGed  15 
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Quartzite  Showing  Filled  Qiiorij  Veinlet  and  Accompanying  Galena,  Replacing 
Ihe  (iuartzilo  on  One  Siile  of  tlie  Filled  Fissure.  The  quartzite  contains  some 
replacinji  Biderile.  Biinlcer  Hilt  anil  Sullivan  mine,  Cfur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 
Black,  galena ;  while,  quartz ;  grey,  quartzite.  Xatiiral  siz«.  Reproduced 
from  p holograph. 
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vite  or  sericite  is  also  described  as  very  plentiful  in  the  schis- 
tose rock  adjoining  the  vein.  Certain  crystals  of  andaluaite, 
occurring  (as  inclusions  ?)  in  the  vein,  are  completely  altered 
into  sericite,  rutile,  arsenopyrite  and  pyrite,  as  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  20  (reproduced  from  Dr.  Hussak's  paper).  The  author 
concludes  from  his  study  that  the  deposit  is  a  product  of  igne- 
ous injection,  and  should  be  considered  a  dike  rather  than  a 
fissure-vein,  basing  this  conclusion  largely  on  the  occurrence  of 
zircon,  monazite,  tourmaline  and  staurolite  in  the  adjoining 
rock.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  argument  will  carry  con- 
viction. From  Dr.  Hussiik'a  excellent  descriptions  I  should  be 
inclined  to  consider  this  interesting  occurrence  as  a  fissure-vein 
deposited  by  aqueous  agencies,  though,  perhaps,  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  ordinary  veins.  The  contact-minerals  cited 
by  the  author  do  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  adjoining 
rock,  but  are  present  in  the  whole  series  of  schists.  The  very 
schistose  and  sericitic  quartzite  tbrming  the  wall  of  the  vein, 
and  the  presence  of  pseudomorphie  sericite  after  andaluaite,  as 
well  as  the  apparently  simultaneous  forming  of  arsenopyrite 
and  sericite,  appear  to  me  evidence  that  the  deposit  of  Passagem 
is  really  a  normal  vein.  The  tourmaline  is  here  also  present  in 
the  country-rock,  apparently  replacing  it  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

Again,  similar  deposits  have  been  described  from  Meadow 
Lake,  Nevada  county,  Cal.,*  where  granitic  and  dioritic  rocks 
contain  fissure-veins  with  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  pyrrhotite,  zinc- 
blende,  and  various  secondary  copper-ores,  indicating  primary 
ehalcopyrite  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  and  tourmaline,  with  which 
some  yellow  epidote  is  usually  associated.  Chlorite  is  also 
common  in  the  gangue  as  well  as  a  brown  mica,  probably  biotitc. 
A  colorless  mica  and  a  little  calcite  were  also  observed.  In  con- 
trast to  the  usually  clearly  defined  fissure-veins  of  the  gold-belt 
of  California,  in  which  the  quartz-filling  is  the  predominant  ore, 
these  veins  show  very  irregular  and  undefined  walls,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  mineral-forming  solutions  rose  along  very  narrow 
fissures,  from  which  they  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply  into 
the  adjoining  country-rock,  and  there,  by  metasoraatic  replace- 
ment deposited  the  auriferous  ores.     One  of  these  occurrences 

•  ■WaWemnr  Lindgren,  Am.  Jour.  "fSci,  M  series,  vol.  xlvL,  Sept.,  1893,  p.  201. 
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18  illaatratad  in  Fig.  21.  The  specimen  is  from  the  Keystone 
mine,  and  Hhows  a  granitic  rock  traversed  by  a  narrow  fissure, 
fi-om  which  an  intense  alteration  has  proceeded,  converting  the 
immediate  rock  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz  and  tourmaline. 
The  metasomatjc  process  is  well  shown  in  the  figure. 

Prof.  Vogt  describes*  certain  veins  in  Telemarken,  Norway, 
which  he  considers  as  related  to  the  caesiterite-veins  proper. 
These  contwn  chalcopyrite,  bomite,  and  chalcocite,  also  a  little 
native  silver  and  gold,  all  associated  with  a  gangue  of  fluorite, 
tourmaline,  apatite,  mascovite  and  calcite.  They  are  con- 
sidered to  be  genetically  connected  with  the  granite  in  which 
they  appear,  and  the  presence  of  tourmaline  and  apatite  cer- 
tainly suggests  their  close  relationship  to  normal  cassiterite- 
veins.  The  country-rock  is  a  normal  biotite-granite,  with  or- 
thoclase,  microcline  and  oligoclase,  and  no  muscovite.  The 
alteration  extends  for  several  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  veins, 
and  all  transitions  are  plainly  visible.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
cess consists  in  a  peripheric  change  of  biotite  to  muscovite  and 
a  little  epidote ;  then  the  feldspars  are  attacked,  muscovite  and 
quartz  together  with  a  little  calcite  forming  on  the  cleavage- 
planes  ;  and  finally  the  feldspars  and  biotite  are  entirely  decom- 
posed. The  result  is  muscovite,  quartz,  calcite,  rutile,  zircon 
and  apatite, — the  latter  two  not  altered,  but  constituting  the 
only  material  remaining  fresh  from  the  unaltered  rock.  A 
little  fluorite,  chalcopyrite  or  bomite  is  also  occasionally  pres- 
ent in  the  product  of  alteration.  Regarded  from  a  chemical 
standpoint  the  process  is  not  always  the  same.  Sometimes,  ac- 
cording to  Vogt,  substance  ia  added;  sometimes  taken  away. 
Qaartz  may  occasionally  prevail ;  at  other  places  muscovite  pre- 
dominates. Prof  Vogt  calls  this  altered  rock  a  greisen ;  but 
the  process  of  alteration  as  described  by  him  is  so  nearly  that 
of  ordinary  sericitic  replacement  that  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  reserve  the  term  greisen  for 
the  characteristic  rock  accompanying  the  cassiterite- veins. 
The  process  of  formation  in  the  case  of  the  Telemarken  veins 
was  probably  not  carried  on  under  the  extreme  conditions 
attending  the  normal  cassiterite-veins. 

The  three  classes  of  veins  described  above  are  nndoabtedly 

•  ZeitKhr.  /.  praM.  Geo!.,  1895,  p.  147. 
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closely  related  and  form  a  gronp,  which,  however,  is  connected 
ty  tranBitions  from  the  following  classes.  In  their  whole  de- 
velopment a  distinct  genetic  connectioQ  with  intrusive  rocks  is 
recognizable,  and  they  aeem  to  have  been  formed  ander  excep- 
tionally high  pressure  and  temperature — in  &ct,  partly  nndcr 
pneumatolytic  conditions.  The  metasomatic  action  on  tlie 
country-rock  is  very  strong,  and  the  preaenee  of  fluorine,  chlor- 
ine or  boron  is  characteristic.  It  is  well  to  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  fluorine  and  boron  appear  in  many  other  veins  which 
certainly  have  not  originated  under  pneumatolytic  conditions, 
or  even  under  high  temperature  or  pressure.  The  three  fort^ 
going  classes  appear  to  form  a  transition  from  pegmatite-veioB 
to  ordinary-fissure  veins. 

4.  Biotitie  Q<M-Copper  Veins. 

This  class,  of  which  few  representatives  are  thus  far  known, 
are  exemplified  in  the  veins  of  Rosaland,  British  Columbia 
They  are  well-marked  fissure-veins,  contained  in  granular,  in- 
trusive rocks  of  great  variety,  ranging  from  diorites  to  mon- 
zonites  and  even  syenites.  The  ore-minerals  are  pyrrhotite, 
chalcopyrite  and  a  little  arsenopyrite,  all  containing  gold,  but 
OBually  not  in  a  free  state,  amenable  to  amalgamation;  tlie 
principal  gangue-mineral  is  biotite,  with  a  little  quartz,  calcite, 
muscovite,  amphibole,  chlorite,  tourmaline  and  garnet 

The  veins  are  excellent  examples  of  replacement-deposits,  as 
there  is  but  little  material  which  can  be  identified  as  the  filling 
of  open  cavities,  while  most  of  the  ore  has  been  formed  by  re- 
placement of  the  rock'forming  minerals  on  bodi  sides  of  nar- 
row fiaaureB.  The  original  hornblende  of  the  rock  is  altered  to 
aggregates  of  biotite  foils,  which  also  invade  the  feldspars;  an<l 
simultaneously  the  feldspar  substance  is  replaced  from  small 
cracks  by  pyrrhotite  and  chalcopyrite,  forming  a  characteristic 
network  which,  by  gradual  extension,  finally  replaces  the  whoK' 
rock.  One  of  these  replacement-veinleta  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 
28.  The  sulphides  do  not  as  a  whole  have  crystalline  ontline^. 
though  in  some  places  the  grains  show  crystal-faces.  The  sec- 
ondary character  of  the  sulphides  is  further  shown  by  nam"*' 
linings  of  quartz,  chlorite  or  biotite.  The  feldspar  substance,  gen- 
erally clouded  by  interpositions  ofbiotite,  muscovite,  etc^uBuallv 
presents  a  narrow,  clear  rim  a^oining  the  sulphides.    Exteo- 
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Bive  biotitization  reenlta  in  fiae-grained  eiliceoaB  rocks,  conust- 
ing  of  brown  mica  and  quartz,  possibly  also  secondary  feld- 
spars. Oreen  secondary  amphibole  was  noted  in  places,  em- 
bedded in  calcite.  The  whole  process  is  more  characteristie  of 
dynamic  metamorphism  than  of  ordinary  fiseore-veins,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  veins  were  formed  under  actual  anrelaxiog 
corapreflsion.  Strongly  reducing  conditions  are  indicated 
(otherwise  pyrrhotite  wonld  not  form  so  exclusively),  and  the 
absence  of  notable  quantities  of  carbon-dioxide.  Along  sec- 
ondary slips,  below  the  water-level,  the  pyrrhotite  may  be  trans- 
formed to  pyrite.  Epidote  appears  to  be  absent  The  veins 
are  earlier  than  an  extensive  system  of  lamprophyric  dikes 
which  cut  across  them.  These  dikes  were  no  doubt  closely 
coDDected  with  the  principal  intrusioD  of  igneous  rock ;  and  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  mineralization  followed 
pret^  closely  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  roek. 

5.  Propylitic  Gold-  and  Silver-  Veina. 
General  Features. — As  the  cassiterite-veina  are  closely  con- 
nected genetically  with  certain  intrusive  rocks,  so  another 
group  of  veins  shows  a  dependence  on  tertiary  effiisive  rocks, 
such  as  andesites,  dacites  and  basalts,  in  part  also  rbyolites  and 
trachytes.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  veins  there  is  a  very  exten- 
sive metasomatic  action  resulting  in  so-called  propylite  (named 
by  V.  Richthofen)  which  was  regarded  formerly  as  a  primary 
rock-type,  just  as  greisen  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a 
primary  rock  forming  a  variety  of  granite.  But  all  fissure- 
veins  in  tertiary  effusive  rocks  do  not  belong  to  this  class;  a 
considerable  number  belong  under  the  head  of  sericitic  veins. 
BosenbuBch  expresses  the  process  in  the  following  apt  words:* 

"  The  ch&ntcUrinic  featares  of  the  propjlitic  fiuir*  uODEUta  in  the  loss  of  the 
glasBj  bsbit  of  the  feldspan ;  la  the  chloritia  Klteratioa  of  the  hornblende,  biotite 
and  pyroxene  (often  with  an  intermediate  stage  of  uralite),  with  simnltaneou* 
development  of  epidote ;  further,  in  ulteratioD  of  the  normal  ground-maw  into 
holocrystallitte  giannlar  aggr^ates  of  feldspar,  quartz,  chlorite,  epidote  and  cal- 
cite, and  in  aconaidenble  development  of  sulphides  "  [luiudlj  pyrite].  f 

•  ISemenU  dtr  GuieindArt,  Stuttgart,  1898,  p.  SOS. 

t  Boeenbuich  adda  (loe.  nl  and  Mikr.  Phyt.  d.  Man.  Oat.,  Stnttgurl,  18M,  p. 
91)  that  nmilar  rocka  (excepting  the  pyrite)  may  Teealt  from  aunoepheric 
wektberisg-  Against  thia  Btatement  I  would  protwt,  referring  to  page  686  of 
this  paper. 
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Chemically,  the  change  is  not  considerable;  the  principal 
additione  consist  of  water  and  ealphnr ;  some  substance  ia  often 
subtracted,  uaaallj  lime  or  magnesia,  while  the  alkalies  show 
slight  change.  The  following  analysis,  taken  &om  Mr.  Clar- 
ence King's  monograph  on  the  Comstock  Lode,  shows  the 
compoution  of  a  propylitio  andeeite : 

SiO^ .  6462 

AlA. ll™ 

FoO, a89 

MgO, 1.18 

&0 8.« 

N>,0, 8.13 

K,0, 1.96 

H,0, 1.0» 

100.95 

Propylitie  rocks  occor  in  the  vieinity  of  large  fissure-vwiw 
and  Tein-ayatems  in  Tertiary  efirisive  rocks — ^for  instance,  at  the 
Comstock,  Nevada;  Pachnca  and  Real  del  Monte,  Mexico;  in 
the  South  American  Andes;  and  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania.  Although  the  propylite  indicates  the  general  metaeo- 
matic  process  in  these  reins,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  rocks 
and  soft  clays  containing  sericite  as  a  product  of  the  extreme  me- 
tasomatic  action  very  close  to  the  vein.  The  waters  principally 
active  during  the  formation  of  the  propylitie  reins  probably 
contained  only  a  small  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  very 
little  lime,  but  may  hare  been  rich  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  filling  of  open  spaces  is  a  very  important  process  in 
these  reins,  as  may  be  expected  from  their  formation  compara- 
tively near  the  surface ;  and  this  filling  usually  constitutes  the 
principal  ore,  though  altered  rock,  containing  enough  gold  and 
silver  to  be  classed  as  ore,  occurs  extensively  in  many  places. 

The  primary  character  of  propylite  as  a  separate  emption 
is  to  some  extent  still  upheld  by  Zirkel,*  bat  his  arguments  are 
not  conrincing. 

The  Comstock  Lode. — The  relations  at  the  Comstock  lode, 
described  by  G.  F.  Becker,t  are  exceedingly  interesting,  be- 
cause the  deposit,  besides  being  celebrated  for  its  immense 

•  LtKrhueh  4er  PetrographU,  iL,  p.  486. 

t  O.  F.  Becker,  "Oeologrof  thaComrtook  Lode,"  JUtiw^PivtlC.,  U.&OmL 
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prodaction,  is  a  representative  type.  The  vein,  which  carriee 
both  silver  and  gold,  is  surrounded  by  an  area  of  extreme 
alteration,  occupying  a  space  of  about  5  by  2  miles,  affecting 
alike  the  diorite,  diabase  and  andesite.*  In  the  course  of  this 
alteration  the  hornblende  and  angite  are  changed  to  chlorite, 
Tvbich  also  infiltrates  the  feldeparB.  Pyrite  is  present  in  the 
rock  in  proportion  to  its  alteration,  and  is  probably  developed 
from  tiie  ferro-magnesian  silicates ;  to  a  leeser  degree,  from  the 
magnetite.  The  feldspars  are  decidedly  lees  easily  altered  than 
the  silicates  mentioned.  Beginning  alteration  is  made  appar* 
eiit  by  specks  of  calcite.  Later  on,  quartz  grains  and  an  opaque 
white,  doubtful  substance  appears.  Ko  kaolinite  was  recog- 
nized, and  if  present,  it  occurs  in  very  subordinate  quantities 
only.  Epidote  is  more  abundant  near  the  snrface  than  in  depth, 
and  appears  to  result  from  the  further  alteration  of  chlorite, 
under  the  influence  of  calcic  solutions  derived  from  the  feldspars. 
Mnscovite  aa  a  product*  of  alteration  of  the  feldspars  is  absent. 

The  extreme  alteration  is  represented  by  the  so-called  clays, 
which  were  formerly  supposed  to  consist  largely  of  kaolin. 
Becker  shows  this  assumption  to  be  erroneous,  and  gives  anal- 
yses to  show  that  the  clays  are  simply  derived  from  the  normal 
rocks  by  a  partial  alteration.  An  examination  of  the  analyses 
quoted  from  the  monograph  of  Clarence  King,-f  in  Table  L, 
following  page  152  of  Becker's  monograph,  will  show  that  in 
the  diorites,  andesites  and  diabases  the  Na,0  decidedly  exceeds 
the  KjO.  In  two  of  the  three  analyses  of  "  propylites,"  which 
are  simply  rocks  subjected  to  incipient  thermal  alteration,  the 
K,0  is  present  in  decidedly  larger  quantity  than  the  Na,0.  In 
the  remaining  "  propylite  "  analysis,  the  reverse  is  true.  The 
four  analyses  of  the  "  clays,"  or  the  extremely  altered,  crushed 
and  bleached  material  adjoining  the  veins,  run  as  shown  in 
table  on  the  following  page. 

The  quantitative  relations  of  the  alkalies  clearly  show  a  con- 
centration of  potash  and  a  leaching  of  soda.  There  can 
scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  these  clays  really  consist  of  80  to 
40  per  cent,  of  finely  divided  aericite,  mixed  with  some  quartz 
and  residual  rock. 

*  Without  iriahing  to  reopen  ths  Comstock  question,  I  would  atate  mj  strong 
belief  that  thoM  three  rocks  are  Mpanle  and  independent  eniptiTe  bodiea. 
t  "Sarvtj  of  the  40th  Faiallel,"  toU.  L,  iiL,  vL,  pattm. 
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Analyses  of  Comstoek  Qaya. 


I. 

n. 

nL 

IT. 

SiO, 

Percent. 
60.02 

4.S8 

'ioo 

1.40 
0.45 
1.23 
3.17 
1.84 
0.34 
8.09 

17.6B 
6.04 

aVs 

4.41 
1.01 
8.98 

ass 

tnce 
tiff* 

Pet  cent. 
66.69 

16.89 
2.11 

1.66 
2.86 
2.36 
4.64 

asi 

trsce 
2.80* 

PecnnL 
89.62 

16^97 
4.47 

3.40 

an 

6.20 
9.1S 
tTMe 
9.K 

TicL 

F^T.:::::::::::' 

aS.3.V."V.'.V 

^::;:.:.;;.v: 

U,6'zz:::::::. 

ToteL 

B9.07 

100.24 

100.34 

101.00 

LocaUtr. 
I.  Yellow  Jacket  eait  clay, 
II.  CholUr  west  claj, . 
in.  Hale  and  Norcroaa  east  clay, 
IV.  Savage  aecoiid  staUoa,   . 


&  W.  JobiiMM. 
W.  G.  Mixter. 
W.  O.  Mixter. 
a  W.  Johnwn. 


The  Veins  of  Nagydg,  Hungary. — ^In  1885,  B61a  von  Inkey 
published  an  interesting  report  on  the  ore-depoetts  at  N»- 
gydg.f  These  consiet,  in  brief,  of  a  complicated  s^Btem  of 
not  very  persistent  veins,  cutting  an  eruptive  mass  of  tra- 
chytic  rocks  breaking  through  Tertiary  sediments,  which  in 
turn  rest  on  older  ar^Uites.  The  deposits  are  famous  as  con- 
tmning  gold  accompanied  by  various  interesting  telluridee. 
The  whole  occurrence  bears  in  its  geological  relation  some 
similarity  to  the  deposits  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  The  principal 
gangae  is  quartz,  accompanied  by  galena,  zinc-blende,  pyrite, 
chalcopyrite,  etc.,  besides  gold  and  rich  tellarides.  In  addition 
to  the  quartz,  various  carbonates  are  present.  The  fissures  are 
small,  but  contain  the  (generally  rich)  ore  as  the  filling  of  open 
spaces.  The  sedimentary  rocks  do  not  in  general  contain 
much  valuable  ore,  although  such  occarrences  are  known.  The 
ore-ahoota  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  eruptive  mass  of  trachyte. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  mineral  deposits  the  trachytes  are  quite 
generally  changed  to  soK^lled  propylitic  rocks,  the  change 


•  By  ignition. 
t  Nagy&gund  Kt 


by  Bdla  T< 


1  Inkey,  Bndapcit,  1886. 
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consiatiQg  in  the  development  of  chlorite  in  the  ferro-magne- 
Biaa  mineralB.  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  ohtain  freah  rocks 
anywhere  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
veins,  and  in  the  whole  zone  in  which  the  veins  are  closely 
massed,  the  rock  has  suiFered  another  alteration,  which  v.  Inkey 
refers  to  as  a  kaoUnization,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rock 
loses  its  nonnal  hardness  aod  greyish  or  greenish  color,  and  ia 
transformed  into  a  soft  brownish  yellow  to  white  mass,  resem* 
bling  kaolin.  The  last  traces  of  hornblende  and  au^te  are 
lost,  and  only  carbonates  replace  them.  The  biotite  is  trans- 
formed to  a  soft  talcose  substance.  The  magnetite  is  often 
replaced  by  pyrite.  Only  the  quartz  remains  unaltered,  and, 
in  connection  with  the  pseudomorphs  of  biotite,  affords  the 
best  criterion  for  recognizing  the  trachytic  nature  of  this 
highly  altered  rock.  This  modification  is  so  clearly  connected 
with  the  veins  that  its  origin  from  the  fissures  cannot  be  doubted. 
Where  the  rock  is  not  altered,  rich  shoots  are  rarely  found. 
Von  Inkey  thinks  that  this  alteration  clearly  indicates,  not 
aaperficial  waters,  but  thermal  waters  ascending  on  the  fissures. 
Both  kinds  of  alteration,  the  chloritic  as  well  as  the  "  kaolin- 
itic,"  are  regarded  as  closely  related  to  the  genesis  of  the  veins. 
The  chloritic  modification  is  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  a 
sort  of  hydrometamorphic  action  preceding  the  immediate 
formation  of  the  veins.  This  so-called  kaolinized  rock  has 
been  examined  in  more  detail  by  Dr.  KoUbeck,*  who  showed 
it  conaiatB  partly  of  sericite.  Dr.  KoUbeck  separated  the  rock 
by  means  of  heavy  solutions,  finding  that,  besides  the  sericite, 
it  contained  some  pyrite  (with  a  little  arsenic,  gold  and  silver), 
zircon  and  anatase,  as  well  as  a  little  apatite.  The  chief  con- 
Btitnent  fell  between  specific  gravity  2.918  and  2.649,  though 
most  of  it  came  down  at  2.788.  The  analysis  of  the  micaceous 
mineral  gave  the  following  composition:  SiO,,  48.67;  A1,0„ 
89.80;  Fe,0„  0.30;  MuO,  0.25;  CaO,  0.38;  MgO,  1.42;  K,0, 
8.78;  Na,0,  0.18;  H,0,  5.83;  C0„  0.28;  FeS„  0.48;  total, 
100.67  per  cent 

As  may  be  inferred  ft-om  the  variability  of  the  specific 
gravity,  the  mineral  is  clearly  not  pure  muscovite,  but  probably 
a  mixture  of  sericite  and  kaolinite,  as  is  shown  by  the  high 
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percentage  of  aluiniiia  and  water  and  the  low  percentage  of 
potaBsa. 

Pachiiea,  Mexico. — Another  type  of  this  claes  of  veins  is  de- 
scribed by  Messrs.  J,  Aguilera  and  E.  Ordonez.*  The  well- 
known  and  very  productive  veins  of  Pachuce  cut  a  series  of 
Tertiary  efiueive  rocks,  principal  among  which  is  a  pyroxene- 
andeeite.  RhyoHte  and  basalt  are  also  present,  but  contain, 
near  Pachuca,  no  mineral  veins.  The  deposits  are  typical  fis- 
sure-veins, filled  with  a  gangue  of  quartz  carrying  in  fine  dis- 
semination argentite,  pyrite,  galena,  zinc-blende,  stephanite  and 
polybasite.  The  value  is  almost  exclusively  in  silver,  very  little 
gold  occurring.  There  is  no  ruby-silver;  and  in  depth  the 
veins  are  said  to  be  impoverished  by  the  appearance  of  large 
quantities  of  barren  zinc-blende.  The  pyrite  and  galena  con- 
tain a  little  silver,  but  no  gold.  Calcite  appears  in  subordinate 
and  varying  quantities,  as  the  latest  gangue,  filling  interstices 
between  qaartz  crusts.  Inclusions  of  country-rock  in  sharp 
fragments  are  common  in  the  quartz.  On  the  whole,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ore  in  these  veins  is  chiefly  the  fill- 
ing of  open  cavities  by  quartz,  as  in  the  gold-quartz  veins  of 
California. 

Over  a  large  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  veins  the  rocks  con- 
tain much  chlorite  and  quartz,  with  a  little  calcite.  Close  to 
the  veins,  the  alteration  is  most  intense.  The  country-rock  is 
filled  with  small,  perfect  crystals  of  pyrite,  which  is  always 
practically  barren.  Its  sharply  developed  crystal-form  contrasts 
with  the  generally  anhedral  form  of  the  pyrite  in  the  vein. 
Black  sulphides  occasionally,  but  rarely,  appear  in  the  conntry- 
rock  next  to  the  veins.  These  are,  of  course,  rich.  The  rocks 
immediately  adjoining  the  veins  contain,  besides  pyrite,  much 
chlorite,  also  some  calcite  and  a  considerable  amount  of  second- 
ary quartz.  The  latter  is  so  abundant  that  the  chief  alteration 
near  the  vein  is  often  a  silicification,  the  quartz  sometimes  ap- 
pearing in  the  ground-mass ;  in  other  cases  the  whole  rock  is 
silicificd  by  substitution  of  quartz.  Chalcedony,  and  more 
rarely  opal,  is  also  found  in  the  altered  rock.  In  many  cases, 
in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Veins,  the  only  difierence  between 
the  rocks  ac^oining  and  those  more  distant  from  the  vein  is  in 
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the  quantity  of  inipregnating  silica.  The  pyroxene  alters  to 
chlorite  and  epidote.  The  feldspars  (oligoclaae  and  labradorite) 
are  often  converted  to  calcite,  epidote  and  qaartz.  Mr.  Ordonez 
says  iiirther  that  the  feldspars  have  a  marked  tendency  to  be- 
vome  transformed  into  kaolinite  (ardlla).  As  he  gives  no  anal- 
yses of  the  altered  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  finely 
divided  sericite  is  present  or  not.  On  the  whole,  the  similarity 
of  this  district  to  the  Comstock,  so  far  as  the  alteration  is 
concerned,  is  very  striking;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
two  deposits  owe  their  origin  to  extremely  similar  solutions. 

New  Zealand. — The  auriferous  veins  of  Thames,  New  Zealand, 
are  contained  in  andesitic  rocks,  which,  near  the  fissures,  have 
suffered  considerable  alteration.  The  character  of  this  altera- 
tion has  been  described  by  F.  W.  Hutton*  in  a  report  on  the 
rocks  of  the  Hanraki  gold-fields,  which  inclnde,  among  others, 
the  Thames  district,  and  are  situated  near  Auckland  on  the  north- 
em  island.  Triassic  or  pre-Tria«aic  sediments  are  unconform- 
ably  overlain  by  younger  volcanic  formations  which  contain 
the  gold-deposits.  The  rocks  consist  largely  of  andesite,  both 
angitic  and  homhlendic,  which  is  accompanied  by  masses  of 
tufls  and  breccias.  Rhyolite  and  dacite  also  occur.  The  altera- 
tion, chiefly  of  propylitic  character,  is  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  much  secondary  chlorite,  not  only  in  the  bisilicates 
but  also  in  the  ground-mass  and  in  the  feldspars,  the  latter,  be- 
sides, altering  to  calcite  and  "  kaolin,"  The  chlorite  alters 
again,  in  places,  to  a  mineral  which,  from  the  description  of  the 
author,  probably  ia  sericite.  Another  common  secondary  prod- 
uct is  quartz  in  fine  aggregates.  The  pyrite  frequently,  though 
not  always,  present,  ia  sometimes  derived  from  magnetite.  In 
other  cases  it  is  associated  with  the  product  of  decomposition 
of  titanic  iron-ore,  usually  referred  to  as  leucoxene.  The  color 
of  the  rocks  subjected  to  the  propylitic  alteration  ia  greenish 
grey,  which,  on  farther  alteration,  changes  into  lighter  tints. 
The  process  is  illustrated  by  several  analyses  by  Skey,  but  they 
only  throw  an  imperfect  light  upon  the  subject,  as  the  alkalies 
are  not  separated,  nor  00,  and  H,0  individually  determined. 

Prof.  Button  is  a  pronounced  advocate  of  lateral  secretion, 
and  believes  that  the  gold  was  derived  from  the  surrounding 
volcanic  rock.     This  conclusion  is  disputed  by  Dr.  Don.t 

•  AtMrtd.  Am,  Adv.  Sci.,  vol.  i.,  1887,  pp.  245-274. 
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Alaska. — The  Apollo  mine  on  Unga  Island,  described  by 
G.  F.  Becker,*  ie  an  interesting  deposit  in  andeaitie  rocks.  The 
ores  consist  of  pyrite,  galena,  zinc-blende,  chalcopyrite,  with  a 
little  calcite.  Native  gold  and  copper  occur  with  these  ores, 
and  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  orthoclaee  has  also  been 
proved.  According  to  Becker,  the  ore  is  present  exclusively 
as  the  filling  of  cavities,  and  shows  beautiful  comb-stracture. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  deposit,  the  andesites  are  highly  chloritic 
and  contMn  abundant  pyrite.  Neither  sericite  nor  carbonates 
are  mentioned.  The  course  of  the  alteration  is  very  clearly 
propylitic.  The  pyrite  in  the  altered  rock  is  largely  derived 
A-om  the  ferro-magneaian  silicates. 

SUver  Oiff,  Colorado.— The  deposits  of  Silver  Cliff  should 
probably  be  referred  to  the  propylitic  class,  although  sericiti- 
zstion  here  also  appears  as  a  very  important  metasomatic  char- 
acteristic. The  districts  of  Silver  Cliff  and  the  Kosita  Hills,  as 
described  by  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Cross, f  are  characterized 
by  a  complex  of  andesites,  rhyolites  and  trachytes,  resting  on 
old  Archean  rocks  and  erupted  through  them.  The  igneous 
rocks  and,  to  some  extent,  the  old  gneisses  are  traversed  by  a 
system  of  veins  and  irregular  deposits  carrying  chiefly  silver- 
ores,  consisting  of  tetrahedrite,  stephanite,  pyrite,  chalcopyrite 
and  galena,  in  a  gangue  of  barite  with  a  little  calcite.  The 
ore  consists  chiefly  of  altered  country-rock  in  which  the  differ- 
ent sulphides  and  gangue-minerals  have  been  developed  by 
metasomatic  replacement.  Mr.  Emmons  considers  that  the 
solutions  first  filled  narrow  fissures  between  sheeted  rocks,  and 
from  these  fissures  gradually  worked  into  the  rock  itself.  The 
whole  occurrence  at  Silver  Cliff  appears  to  show  strong  anal- 
ogy with  that  of  Cripple  Creek  and  Nagyig ;  for  in  all  of 
these  places  a  relatively  small  complex  of  Tertiary  eruptive 
rocks,  at  or  near  the  point  of  eruption,  has  been  traversed  by  a 
complicated  system  of  fractures  along  which  the  ore  has  been 
deposited  by  solutions  penetrating  the  fissures,  as  a  later 
manifestation  of  the  eruptive  activity. 

Over  large  areas  the  rock,  especially  the  andeaite,  is  much 
decomposed  and  bleached,  and  also  contMns  a  considerable 

•  18d  Ann.  BepL  V.  8.  OtoL  Sum.,  part  UL,  p.  8S. 
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amoant  of  pyrite.  The  greeniBh  color  first  appearing  18  due 
to  the  development  of  chlorite,  the  pyroxene  being  replaced 
"by  chlorite,  calcite  and  quartz.  Farther  alteration  results  in 
a  strong  eericitization,  and  in  removal  of  iron  and  lime.  The 
biotite  always  changes  into  muscovite,  which  sometimes  con- 
tains crystals  of  anatase.  The  lime-soda  feldspars  are  also  re- 
placed by  aggregates  of  muscovites,  bat  the  potash-feldspars 
are  rarely  altered  antil  all  the  other  minerals  have  been  almost 
completely  decomposed.  The  magnetite  disappears  with  the 
silicates.  Pyrite  is  common,  and  in  certain  cases  seems  to  he 
a  direct  replacement  of  magnetite.  Calcite  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  mnacovite,  and  may  replace  plagioclase  or  augite. 
Mr.  Cross  recognized  no  kaolin  in  noteworthy  amount  among 
the  products  of  alteration.  In  some  instances  the  bleaching 
extends  through  large  rock-masses,  hut  it  clearly  proceeds 
from  fissures.  Near  the  veins,  the  bleached  rock  adjoining  the 
amall  fissures  may  gradually  shade  oS  into  fresh  rock  within  a 
few  feet. 

A  silicification  is  noted  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  dike  of  rhyolite,*  which  has  suffered  so  great  alteration  as 
to  he  almost  completely  changed  to  quartzose  fine-grained  ma- 
terial. The  andesite  may  also  occasionally  show  silicification. 
The  rhyolite  is  altered  in  some  places  to  sofl,  whitish  material, 
and  in  other  places  to  hard  cavernous  quartzose  material. 
The  contacts  of  rhyolite  and  andesite  are  sometimes  changed 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  rock-determination  very  difficult. 

Silver  City,  Idaho. — The  fissure-vein  of  the  Trade  Dollar  and 
Black  Jack  mines,  Florida  mountain,  near  Silver  City,  Idaho, 
presents  some  unusual  features,  f  The  sharply  defined  vein  cuts 
across  granite,  basalt  and  rhyolite.  The  ores  consist  of  argen- 
tite  and  chaleopyrite  in  a  gangue  of  quartz  and  valencianite 
(ortboclase),  forming  typical  fillings  of  open  spaces.  The  al- 
teration affects  the  various  rocks  somewhat  differently;  but 
the  vein  is  undoubtedly  of  the  propylitic  class,  in  the  formsr 
tion  of  which  alkaline  carbonates  and  carbon-dioxide  were 
present  only  in  small  amounts. 

In  the  granite  the  adjoining  rock  is  very  slightly  altered, 
though  spaces  of  dissolution  and  crashed  portions  in  it  may  be 
filled  with  quartz  and  valencianite. 
•  laceii.,  p.  358. 
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The  rhyolite  is  extenaively  altered  and  somewhat  Bilicified, 
the  quartz  crjBtalB  having  received  aureoleB  of  the  aame  min- 
etal  in  secondary  deposition.  The  feldspars  are  often  con- 
verted into  fine-grained  quartz  and  sericit«,  the  groand-maaa 
being  changed  to  the  same  minerals,  and  the  quartz  predomi- 
nating. A  little  kaollnite  is  probably  alao  present,  and  pyrite 
in  email  cubes  is  scattered  through  the  rock.  Near  the  under- 
lying basalt,  epidote  and  chlorite  have  been  introduced  into  the 
rhyolite,  indicating  an  upward  movement  of  the  solution. 

The  basalt  is  also  considerably  altered,  and  the  character  is 
typically  propylitic,  with  abundant  chlorite  and  pyrite,  and 
slight  changes  otherwise  in  the  chemical  constitution. 

6,  Fluoritic  Gold-Tellurium  Veins. 

This  peculiar  and  interesting  class  of  deposits,  the  discovery 
and  study  of  which  date  only  a  few  yeare  back,  is  character- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  tellorides  of  gold  and  silver,  besides 
a  little  native  gold ;  by  the  universal  presence  of  (usually  pat- 
pie)  fluorite;  and  by  an  intense  metaeomatic  action — so  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  ores  consists  of  altered  country- 
rock.  The  gangue  is  quartz,  fluorite  and  barite ;  ore-minerals, 
except  tellurides,  are  not  very  abundantly  present. 

The  age  of  these  deposits,  as  thus  far  known,  is  probably 
Tertiary,  following  the  outbreaks  of  phonolitic  magmas,  with 
which  all  of  the  occurrences  show  a  remarkable  connection. 
The  depositing  waters  must  have  been  poor  in  carbon-dioxide, 
alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates,  but  contained  more  or  less  fluor- 
ine as  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  is  possibly  indicated  by  the  abun- 
dant spaces  of  dissolution  in  the  granite  of  Cripple  Creek.  Or 
else  (and  this  was  probably  the  more  common  case)  they  con- 
tained alkaline  fluorides.  Though  the  veins  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  eruption  of  phonolitic  magma  referred  to,  it  is 
not  believed  that  the  conditions  of  deposition  were  of  pnenma- 
tolytic  character,  but  rather  that  they  were  normally  hydro- 
thermal. 

Cripple  Creek. — ^The  geology  and  mineral  deposits  of  the  Crip- 
ple Creek  district,  Colo.,  have  been  examined  by  Whitman 
Croaa  and  R.  A.  F.  Penrose.*  The  general  occurrence  of  the 
veins  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Nagy&g,  Hungary,  and 

*  IfUft  Ajmval  Report  U.  S.  OtoL  Sun.,  part  u.    .  , 
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SUver  Cliff,  Colorado,  iQasmucb  ae  they  cut  igneous  masaes, 
here  coDsisting  of  andesite  and  phonolite,  and  occur  in  close 
proximity  to  the  original  locus  of  eruption  of  these  rocke.  The 
veins,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  cont^n  native  gold, 
telluridee  and  pjrite,  together  with  a  little  galena  and  zinc- 
blende.  Silver  is  present  in  very  small  araountH  only.  The 
gangue  consists  of  quartz,  flnorite  and  barite.  Prof.  Penrose 
deeignatea  the  veins  as  very  largely  replacement  veins,  formed 
by  metasoraatic  action  of  the  solutions  ascending  in  narrow 
fisenres  on  the  surrounding  country-rock.  Filling  of  open  fis- 
suree  exists  to  a  subordinate  extent.  Large  masses  of  the  vol- 
canic rocks,  especially  the  porous  tufis,  were  subjected  to  ther- 
mal action  prior  to  the  formation  of  some  of  the  fissures.  The 
alteration  results  in  silicification,  kaolinization  and  some  eeri- 
citization.  In  the  breccia  and  tuff,  the  process  consiats  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  dark  silicates,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
white  mica  for  them.  The  feldspar  changes  to  mascovite  or 
kaolin;  the  only  fresh  remaining  crystals  consist  of  apatite; 
and  the  rocks  are  greatly  impregnated  with  pyrite.  In  some 
places  the  alteration  consists  in  a  silicification,  but  more  com- 
monly mascovite  or  kaolin  are  the  minerals  formed.  Penrose 
says  also  that  kaolin  occurs  in  the  veins  in  irregular  masses, 
mixed  with  quartz.  Three  analyses  of  this  product  show  that 
it  is  a  normal  kaolin.  While  it  is  conceded  that  the  kaolin  is 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  surface  alteration,  its  formation 
was  chiefly  earlier  than  the  development  of  this  superficial 
alteration.  The. quantity  of  kaolin,  he  says,  does  not  diminish 
in  depth,  where  it  sdll  occurs  associated  with  unaltered  sulphides. 

An  opaline  silica  is  also  found  in  the  veins,  often  appearing 
like  red,  brilliant,  conchoidal  jasper.  An  analysis  of  it  shows : 
SiO„  72.46;  Al,0„  2.52;  Fe,0„  17.88;  CaO,  0.14;  MgO,  trace; 
K,O,1.08;  Na,O,0.06;  H,0,  5.70;  total,  99.84  per  cent 

The  origin  of  this  product  is  not  stated,  but  it  is  not  improb- 
ably the  result  of  extreme  alteration  of  a  volcanic  rock.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  among  the  alkalies  E,0  strongly  pre- 
dominates, and,  to  judge  from  the  analysis,  the  rock  must  con- 
tun  about  10  per  cent,  of  sericite. 

During  the  last  year  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  a  suite  of 
Bpecimens  collected  by  Mr.  8.  F.  Emmons  from  the  Independ- 
ence and  Portland  mines ;  and  some  of  the  results  are  here 
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published  with  his  permiBBion.  At  these  mines,  the  narrow 
fissure  along  which  the  replacement  took  place  cuta  both  the 
granite  and  the  andesite-granite  breccia,  and  in  places  follows 
a  dike  of  phonolite.  The  specimens  clearly  bear  out  previous 
Btatementa  as  to  replacement.  In  addition  to  the  fluorite,  eec- 
ondarj  orthoclaae,  or  Valencianite,  was  recognized  aa  a  univer- 
sally  present  gangue-mineral.  The  granite-ore  from  both  mines 
consistB  of  a  coarsely  granular  rock,  largely  of  microcUne  and 
quartz,  made  cellular  and  porous  by  spaces  of  dissolution.  The 
cavitiea  are  coated  with  abundant  small  and  clear  crystals  of 
valencianite  showing  the  usual  combination  of  prism  and  dome ; 
also  with  a  little  pyrite,  gold,  and  small  cubes  of  fluorite.*  The 
crystals  of  valencianite  were  isolated  and  conclusively  iden- 
tified by  qualitative  analysis  and  tests.  Microscopic  analysis 
reveals  but  little  alteration  in  the  granite,  though  the  biotite 
foils  are  replaced  by  a  substance  which  appears  to  be  valen- 
cianite.  The  feldspars  contain  a  few  shreds  of  sericite,  and 
pentagonal  crystals  of  pyrite  are  scattered  through  feldspar  and 
altered  biotite.  In  places,  small  replacement-veinlets  of  fluorite 
and  quartz  traverse  the  feldspar.  The  cavities  of  dissolution 
apparently  result  from  the  removal  of  both  quartz  and  micro- 
dine.  Some  of  them  are  filled  with  quartz,  valencianite  and 
pyrite ;  the  secondary  feldspar  often  being  deposited  with  orien- 
tation parallel  to  that  of  older  gnuns.  A  few  gr^ns  of  sec- 
ondary feldspar  show  microcline  stmctore,  but  most  of  them 
are  sitnple  individuals.  These  filled  spaces,  characterized  by 
cruslification,  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 

The  processes  of  replacement  are  remarkably  variable.  In 
some  of  the  granite-andesite  breccias  the  result  is  quartz,  valen- 
cianite,  fluorite  and  pyrite.  Fig.  10  shows  how  the  replace- 
ment progresses  in  a  grain  of  orthoclaae.  Fig.  8  ehowa  a  filled 
veinlet  in  the  same  breccia,  which  by  means  of  a  narrow  crack 
connect*  with  the  feldspar  grains  juet  mentioned.  The  valen- 
cianite  shows  crustification,  while  the  fluorite  and  pyrite,  by  cor- 
roding the  walls,  indicate  partial  metasomatic  action. 

Some  of  the  phonolites  of  the  Independence  mine  are  porous 
siliceous  rocks,  completely  replaced  with  quartz,  valencianite 
crystals,  pyrite,  and  a  few  grains  of  a  telluride  of  gold  and 

*  Confer:  W.  Lindgren,  "The  Gold  and  Silver  Veins  ot  Silver  City,"  SW 
Ann.  BepL  U.  &  GeoL  San.,  part  iii.,  p.  167. 
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nlver.  Other  epecimetiB  show  only  incipient  alteradon,  being 
impregnated  with  pyrite  cryetale  and  containing  a  few  per  ceoL 
of  sericite ;  they  contain,  beeides,  spaces  of  dissolution  filled 
with  quartz,  fluorite  and  Talenclanite.  Certain  fine-gruned 
granitic  breccias  from  the  Annie  Lee  shoot,  in  the  Portland 
mine,  show  a  most  peculiar  alteration,  the  quartz  and  ortho- 
clase  being  both  replaced  by  calcite,  pyrite  and  secondary  or< 
thoclafie.  The  final  result  of  the  alteration  of  phonolite  ia,  in 
many  cases,  a  purple  fine-grained  rock  consisting  of  quartz, 
fluorite  and  pyrite;  as  usual,  the  fluorite  is  crystallized;  and 
the  quartz  also  shows,  to  some  extent,  idiomorphic  outlines 
(Fig.  9). 

Other  Occurrences, — To  this  class  belong  also  the  so-called 
Potsdam  tellariam<ores  of  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  de- 
scribed by  Devereux,  Carpenter,  F.  Clemea  Smith,  and  lately 
by  J.  D.  Irving.*  According  to  Mr.  Irving,  the  irregular  de- 
posits are  connected  with  fiasures,  and  consist  in  a  replacement 
of  limestone  by  silica,  with  fluorite,  and  gold,  partly  in  the 
form  of  tellurides.  While  the  age  of  these  deposits  is  not 
fully  known,  they  are  believed  to  be  genetically  connected 
with  phonolitic  and  tinguaitic  dikes  of  Tertiary  age. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weedf  baa  described  interesting  occurrences  of 
the  eame  type  from  the  Judith  mountains  in  northern  Mon- 
tana. The  deposits,  though,  strictly  speaking,  not  fissure-veins, 
are  still  more  or  less  clearly  connected  with  fractures,  and  are 
found  in  the  breceiated  contact^zone  between  limestone  and  in- 
trusive masses  of  acidic  porphyry.  The  principal  gangue-miu< 
erals  are  quartz  and  purple  fluorite,  the  ore-minerals  being  na- 
tive gold  and  telluridea  of  gold  and  silver.  The  mode  of  ore- 
deposition  is  certainty  a  replacement  of  limestone,  the  fluorite 
occurring  in  more  or  less  sharply  defined  patches  in  the  lime- 
stone breccia.  From  a  specimen  which  Mr.  "Weed  kindly 
selected  for  me  a  section  was  cut,  which  is  partly  illustrated  in 
Fig.  14.  The  invasion  of  the  normal  limestone,  still  carrying 
organic  remains,  by  the  crystallizing  fluorite,  is  well  shown,  as 
well  as  the  incipient  silicification  which  accompanied  the  meta- 
somatic  action.     Much  secondary  silica,  replacing  limestone, 

*  "  A  CoDtribation  to  the  Geoli^jr  of  the  Noithem  Black  Hills,"  Ann.  K  T. 
Aead.  SeL,  vol.  lii..  No.  9,  pp.  297-314. 
t  ISA  Aim.  BtpL  U.  S.  Otol.  Sttre.,  put  iii ,  p.  588. 
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also  occoTB  in  jaspery  or  cherty  form.  Small  cubes  of  floorite, 
found  in  the  fresh  limestoae,  represent  places  of  incipient  flnor- 
itization.  Dikes  and  sheets  of  phonolitic  rocks  are  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  deposits.  A  deposit  occurring  in  rhyolite 
porphyry  not  far  irom  the  limestone  shows  strong  alteration  of 
the  country-rock.  The  feldspar  is  here  changed  to  sericite, 
the  ferro-magnesian  minerals  are  transformed  to  calcite,  and 
abundant  small  crystals  of  pyrite  appear  in  the  rock.  Flaorite 
is  also  present  on  some  of  the  veins  in  rhyolite  porphyriee. 
Mr,  Weed  regards  the  deposits  as  possibly  of  pneumatolytic 
origin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  however,  to  assume  the  flaor- 
ine  to  have  been  present  in  the  form  of  &ee  hydrofluoric  adi 
(compare  pp.  621  and  624). 

Similar  deposits,  with  purple  flaorite  and  tellurides,  are 
also  described  by  Mr.  Weed  from  the  Little  Rocky  Mountuns, 
in  Montana.* 

7.  Seridtie  and  KaoliiUtic  Gold-  and  SUver-Vems. 

General  Remarks, — This  class  has  not  been  studied  as  much 
as  some  of  the  other  subdivisions,  but  many  deposits  will  prob- 
ably be  found  to  belong  to  it  Apparently  the  pure  aluminic 
silicate  cannot  be  formed  when  the  generating  waters  contain 
much  carbon  dioxide  or  alkaline  carbonates.  But  it  does  form 
under  the  influence  of  some  waters  containing  a  small  amount 
of  these  reagents,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  snlphuric  acid, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  rapidly  attacks  the  feldspars.  Even 
under  the  latter  two  conditions,  some  sericite  is  ordinarily  also 
formed;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  veins  in  which  kaolinite 
forms  without  sericite.  The  class  may  be  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  absence  or  presence  of  silicification. 

The  Freiberg  Veins. — As  is  well  known,  several  very  different 
kinds  of  veins  appear  in  the  Freiberg  district,  practically  all, 
however,  being  sharply  defined  fissure-veins  in  gneiss,  in  which 
■  the  filling  of  open  spaces  constitutes  the  only  ore ;  extensive 
zones  of  alteration  are  absent.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  very 
little  is  known  of  the  metasomatic  processes  afiecting  the  coun- 
try-rock at  this  celebrated  locality,  no  chemical  examinatioDs 
having  been  made  to  determine  how  the  various  classes  of 


*  Jcumai  of  Otal.,  voL  It.,  pp.  Se9-(28  (I8S 
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veins  may  differ  in  their  metasomatic  products.  A  letter  from 
Prof.  Beck,  of  Freiberg,  informs  me  that  Prof.  A.  W.  Stelzner 
devoted  much  time  duiing  the  last  years  of  his  Jife  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  changes  in  the  country-rock  adjoining  the  veins, 
but  that  his  manuscript  notes  hare  never  been  published. 

W.  Vogelgesang,*  in  describing  the  veins  south  and  southeast 
of  Freiberg  contuning  carbonates  and  rich  silver-ores,  describes 
the  impregnation  of  the  adjoining  rock  with  orea.  He  men- 
tions the  occasional  introduction  of  argentite  and  native  silver 
into  the  gneiss,  also,  in  places,  of  arsenopyrite,  pyrite,  chalco- 
pyrite,  zinc-blende  and  galena.  The  impregnation  with  silver- 
ores  appears  only  in  especially  rich  places  along  the  vein.  In 
one  case,  however,  the  impregnated  rock  appears  as  an  irregu- 
lar, limited  mass,  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  direction 
of  the  vein.  In  another  locality,  chalcopyrite  and  bomite  were 
found  in  the  wall-rock,  while  the  filling  of  the  vein  coutained 
neither.  In  the  same  paper,  the  author  describes  the  alteration 
of  the  so-called  normal  gneiss  of  Freiberg  near  the  veins  of  the 
SMsige  BleiformaUon.  The  mica  is  the  first  mineral  attacked; 
the  second  is  the  feldspar.  The  former  acquires  a  silvery- 
white  color,  often  connected  with  a  chloritic  appearance.  The 
feldspar  is  changed  to  a  white  "  kaolin,"  and  the  whole  rock  is 
bleached  white.  By  extreme  alteration,  the  quartz  disappears, 
and  the  rock  forme  a  white  or  yellowish-white  talc-like  mass. 
The  altered  rock  is  frequently,  in  feet  usually,  filled  with 
arsenopyrite.  Borne  of  the  crystals  are  large;  others  micro- 
scopic ;  and  their  amount  may  so  increase  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected, compact  mass  of  arsenopyrite.  All  these  crystals  are 
twins,  excellently  developed,  with  perfect  faces.  This  descrip- 
tion refers  especially  to  the  Dtetrkh  Stehender  vein.t  In  the 
foot-wall,  and  partly  also  in  the  hanging-wall,  of  this  altered 
mass  appears  a  rock,  recognizable  as  the  ordinary  grey  gneiss 
of  Freiberg.  It  contains  no  areaenopyrite  but  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  galena,  arranged  in  curved  streaks  parallel  to 
the  Hchietosity,  and  replacing  one  constituent  of  the  rock, 
namely,  the  feldspar.  The  altered  rocks  have  been  analyzed; 
but  the  determination  of  alkalies  being  omitted,  the  analyses 
have  no  special  value. 

*  Bernard  CoUa,  Oangtludim,  vol.  ii.,  Freiberg,  1854,  p.  78. 

t  The  sericite  tram  thia  vein  liaa  been  siuljied  bj  U.  Bchalie ;  tee  p«ge  609; 
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The  rock  adjoining  the  G-otthold-Stehender  vein  is  likewise 
Btrongly  impregnated ;  but  here,  besides  araenopyrite,  galena, 
chalcopyrite,  pyrite  and  zinc-blende  are  also  found. 

Aa  early  as  1883  and  1884  Stelzner*  devoted  considerable  atr 
tention  to  the  examination  of  the  soft  and  altered  rock  adjoin- 
ing the  veiuB  of  Freiberg.  These  altered  rocks  are  also  usd- 
ally  impregnated  with  small  crystals  of  arsenopyrite,  or  pyrite, 
or  (more  rarely)  zinc-blende  and  galena.  In  the  normal  gaem 
of  Freiberg,  which  Prof.  Stelzner  subjected  to  separation  by 
heavy  solutions,  he  found  much  zircon,  aa  well  as  a  little  tour- 
maline and  a  large  quantity  of  apatite.  All  three  of  these  min- 
erals were  also  separated  from  the  altered  wall-rocks  in  the 
crystalline  shape  which  they  had  had  in  the  fresh  rock ;  hence 
none  of  them  had  been  attacked.  He  observes  farther  that  the 
quartz,  feldspar  and  biotite  of  the  fresh  gneiss  is  completely  or 
almost  completely  changed  into  white  potassium  mica,  form- 
ing, in  small  hexagonal  or  irregular  foils,  the  chief  mass  of  the 
rock.  This  secondary  mica  cont^na,  according  to  analysis  by 
Dr.  Schulze,  aa  much  as  0.41  per  cent,  of  TiO,  and  0.54  per 
cent,  of  SnO,.  As  newly-formed  minerals  in  the  altered  rock, 
appear  small  crystals  of-  quartz,  mtile  and  anatase.  In  cert^n 
of  the  examined  rocks  only  rutile  was  found,  in  others  only  anft- 
tase  (octahedrite),  but  both  were  present  aa  sharply  defined  small 
crystals.  These  two  minerals  are  considered  as  resulting  from 
a  decomposition  of  the  biotite,  which  is  rich  in  titanic  acid.  In 
analyzing  the  heaviest  part  obtained  by  the  Thonlet  soludon 
from  the  altered  rock  close  to  one  of  the  veins,  it  was  found 
that  cassiterite  was  present  in  notable  quantity.  Whether  this 
tin-ore  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  the  biotite,  or 
whether,  like  the  arsenopyrite,  it  had  been  introduced  from  tie 
vein-fissure,  is  not  certain.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  probable; 
for  the  black  zinc-blende  of  the  same  vein  (the  Carl  Stehender) 
cont^s  small,  but  numerous,  crystals  of  cassiterite. 

Examination  of  the  fresh  gneisses  of  Freiberg  discloses  the 
presence  of  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  and  probably  also  a  little  arseno- 
pyrite. These  are  presumably  primary ;  at  least  the  statement 
of  Prof.  Stelzner  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  in  this  sense. 

The  first  attempt  to  examine  the  altered  wall-rocks  in  a  sci- 

*  A.  W.  Stelzner,  "  Studies  of  tbeGueuaot  Preiberg  and  ita  ProdacU  of  AliH- 
ktion."     Neaet  JaJuiveh,  1804,  toL  i.,  p.  ^1. 
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entific  manner  was  made  by  Prof.  Th,  Seheerer,*  in  connec- 
tion with  his  classic  paper  on  the  gneissic  rocks  from  the 
vicinity  of  Freiberg.  According  to  Seheerer,  the  normal  char- 
acter of  the  grey  gneiss  is  always  more  or  less  changed  in  the 
vicinity  of  mineral  veins,  the  extension  of  this  alteration, being, 
in  general,  dependent  upon  the  width  of  the  vein.  The  mica 
has  tamed  into  a  light  greenieh-grey  or  white  talcose  masa ;  and 
the  whole  rock  is  softened  and  easily  crushed.  The  width  of 
this  alteration  ranges  from  a  few  inches  up  to  6  feet.  In  the 
porous  gneiss,  small  bodies  of  pyrite,  zinc-blende  and  galena 
have  been  formed;  partly  as  separate  crystals,  and  partly  in 
little  veinlets.  Prof.  Seheerer  examined  especially  a  gneiss 
closely  adjoining  the  Erzengel  vein  belon^ng  to  the  Kiesige 
BleiformaUon,  in  the  Himmelfahrt  mine.  The  specimen  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  deep  levels,  thus  eliminating  the  action 
of  surface-water.  The  analysis  gave  :  8iO„  61.69;  TiO„  0.73; 
A1,0„  21.74;  Pe,O.,0.43;  CaO,  1.07  ;  MgO,  1.15;  K,0,  2.69; 
Na,0.  0.30;  H,0,S.96;  fluorite,  1.20;  pyrite,  4.26;  chaJcopyr- 
ite,  0.23;  galena,  0.09;  argentite,  trace;  total,  99.54  percent 

Seheerer  recalculated  this  analysis  on  the  basis  of  constant 
alumina  and,  combining  the  result  with  the  analyses  of  the  fresh 
rock,  obtained  the  table  on  the  following  page.  The  assumed 
constancy  of  the  alumina  is  probably  not  quite  correct,  hut  offers 
an  easy  and  fairly  accurate  way  of  approximately  judging  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place. 

This  result  is  remarkable  in  many  respects.  First,  we  note 
that  a  very  decided  removal  of  substance  has  taken  place. 
Counting  by  equal  weights,  only  5  parts  in  100  have  been 
added  (even  lees,  if  we  consider  that  the  Fe  of  FeS  is  derived 
from  Fe,0,  and  FeO  in  the  fresh  rock)  while  no  less  than  42.45 
parts  have  been  carried  away.  This  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  results  obtained  from  gold-quartz  veins  in  California  and 
Idaho.  Of  the  silica,  26.62  parts  or  40  per  cent,  ia  removed. 
The  total  bases,  except  alumina,  have  been  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  81.01  per  cent.  Both  K,0  and  Na,0  have  been 
removed ;  the  former,  however,  in  much  smaller  proportion 
than  the  latter.  Lime,  magnesia  and  iron  have  also  been  very 
greatly  reduced.     A  large  part  of  the  iron,  however,  appears  to 

•  Zdlxkr.  d.  d.  gai.  Oa.,  vol.  liv.,  p.  87  (1862). 
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have  been  transformed  into  pyrite.  There  are  no  <:arbonateB 
at  all,  while  a  little  fluorite  has  formed. 

Of  course,  no  microscopic  diagnosis  pf  Scheerer's  apecimenB 
is  now  available.  But  irom  Stelzner's  later  Beparations  and 
Schulze's  analysis  it  is  clear  that  considerable  sericite  is  pres- 
ent. An  attempt  to  calculate  Scheerer's  analysis  shows  at  ouce 
that  kaolinite  is  also  present.  A  rough  calculation  gives  the  fol- 
lowing result :  Quartz,  40 ;  sericite,  S2 ;  chlorite,  3.20 ;  kaolin- 
ite, 17.70;  titanite,  1.90;  fluorite,  1.20;  pyrite,  4.26;  chalco- 
pyrite,  0.23;  galena,  0.09;  total,  100.68  per  cent 

In  this  calculation  "Kfi  +  NSjO  are  taken  &a  a  baaia  for  sericite, 
according  to  Schulze's  analysis;  MgO  is  calculated  as  chlorite; 
the  remaining  HjO  is  calculated,  with  proper  quantities  of 
Al,Oi  and  SiOj,  as  kaolinite ;  and  there  is  a  small  excess  of 
CaO,  possibly  belonging  to  apatite.  P,Oj  is  not  determined 
in  the  analysis.  But  there  remains  also  an  excess  of  4  per  cent 
of  A1,0„  which  ia  inexplicable  on  the  basis  of  this  assumed 
mineral  composition ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  should 
be  treated.  Possibly  the  determination  of  H,0  is  a  little  too 
low.  At  any  rate,  a  considerable  amount  of  kaolinite  is  surely 
present.  This  result  is  of  great  interest.  The  strong  leaching 
of  SiO,  and  bases,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  kaolinite  together 
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.with  seiicite,  poiotB  to  a  process  and  to  water  very  different 
from  those  by  which  sericite  alone  is  produced.  It  Is  not  out 
of  place  in  this  connection  to  call  attention  to  the  presence  of 
flaorite  and  to  the  close  relationship  which,  as  indicated  by 
Dalmer,  exists  between  the  caseiterite-veiiiH  and  those  of  the 
Kiesige  Bleiformaticm.  of  the  Erzgehirge,  a  relationship  still  further 
emphasized  by  the  occurrence  of  casaiterite  in  the  Freiberg 
N'eina.  Scheerer  believed  that  the  grey  gneiss,  by  reason  of  its 
easily-attacked  biotite,  had  a  precipitating  influence  on  the 
mineral  waters.  The  red  gneiss,  contfuning  muscovite  in  gen- 
eral, carries  no  large  bodies  of  ore. 

De  Lamar,  Idaho. — The  quartz  veins  of  De  Lamar,  Idaho, 
belong  to  that  class  in  which  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock 
resnltB  in  sericite,  kaolinite  and  quartz.*  These  ores,  which 
carry  finely-divided  gold,  together  with  some  rich  silver  min- 
erals, are  pecnliar,  because  the  quartz  now  constituting  the  fill- 
ing is  pseudomorphic  after  a  former  vein-filling  of  calcite.  The 
country-rock  has  undergone  two  corresponding  changes :  the 
first  consisting  in  a  normal  sericitization ;  the  second  in  a  silici- 
fication,  probably  under  the  infinence  of  waters  containing 
sulphuric  acid.  The  final  result  is  that  the  rhyolite  is  converted 
to  a  silicified  rock,  in  which  the  structure  is  plainly  preserved. 
The  phenocrysts  of  quartz  have  received  aureoles  of  secondary 
silica ;  and  the  feldspars  are  fully  converted  into  fine-grdned 
aggregates  of  quartz.  The  composition  is  as  follows  :  Sericite, 
15.48;  kaolinite,  8.81;  quartz,  78.73;  pyrite,  0.90,  and  water 
(hygroscopic),  0.61 ;  total,  99.88  per  cent. 

Expressed  quantitatively,  the  process  appears  to  consist  in 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  of  the  soda,  half  of  the  alumina  and 
much  of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide;  and  finally,  in  the  addition 
of  several  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  pseudomorphic  filling  con- 
sists of  crossing  laminte  of  quartz,  each  consisting  of  a  thin  plate 
of  microerystalline  silica,  coated  on  both  sides  with  small  quartz 
crystals. 

The  character  of  the  process  involved  in  this  change  from 
calcite  to  quartz  is  probably  as  follows :  Calcite-fiUing  in  veins 
is  often  characterized  by  a  prevalence  of  long,  slender  or  spear- 
8h^>ed  grains.     The  solutions   carrying  silica  penetrate  along 


■  W.  LiudgraD,  SOlA  Aim.  BepL  U.  S.  OeoL  San.,  put  iii.,  p.  178  tl  teq. 
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tiie  contact-planes  of  these  grains  and  deposit  their  plates  of 
microcrjatalline  quartz  in  the  place  of  dissolved  calcite;  from 
these  medial  plates  small  quartz  crystals  grow  into  and  grado- 
ally  replace  the  calcite  on  hoth  sides.  The  peeadomorphic 
plates  do  not,  as  a  rule,  follow  the  cleavage-planes;  hence  there 
may  be  in  some  cases  considerable  difficulty  in  determining  the 
original  mineral  replaced  by  the  quartz.  The  subject  is  more 
fblly  treated  in  my  report,  cited  above. 

Summii  District,  Colorado. — Some  remarkable  ore-depoaita 
in  the  Summit  district,  Rio  Qrande  county,  Colo.,  have  been 
described  by  R.  C.  Hills*  as  masses  of  quartz  resulting  from 
the  alteraUon  and  silicification  of  eruptive  rocks  along  contact- 
planes,  especially  between  rhyolite  and  trachyte-breccia.  The 
quartz,  which  contains  gold,  enargite,  pyrite,  galena  and  zinc- 
blende,  gradually  merges  into  rhyolite,  varying  in  thickness 
from  8  to  30  feet.  Thus  silicification  of  the  rhyolite  is  evident, 
and  has  resulted  in  a  change  of  the  ground-mass  to  compact 
quartz,  while  the  phenocrysts  of  that  mineral  remun  intact 
and  conspicuous.  The  sanidine  haa  been  removed,  and  pseu- 
domorphic  quartz  has  been  deposited.  The  surrounding  rock 
is  notably  kaolinized,  and  contains  no  lime  or  potash.  The 
alteration  probably  took  place  less  than  300  ft.  below  tlie 
original  surface. 

The  following  is  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  chemical 
processes :  Silica  is  practically  insoluble  in  solutions  contain- 
'  ing  sulphates  and  chlorides,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  free  sul- 
phuric acid.  Under  these  conditions,  aluminum  silicates  are 
dissolved  and  sulphates  or  chlorides  of  aluminum  are  formed, 
with  simultaneous  separation  of  silica;  and  to  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  reagent  the  writer  believes  the  alteration  to  be  chiefly  doe. 
Whether  the  metallic  minerals  were  deposited  eimnltaneouBly 
with  this  alteration,  or  subsequently,  is  left  an  open  question, 
though  it  is  believed  that  their  simultaneous  deposition  would 
be  possible. 

8.  Seridtic  and  Calcitic  Qold-SHoer  Veins. 

This  important  metasomatic  class  comprises  an  enormona 

number  of  veins,  differing  widely  in  age  and  in  the  character 

"  Fnx.  CWorndo  SeL  Soc,  voL  L,  p.  20; 
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of  the  coontry-roek,  bat  oflaally  characterized  by  quarta-fiUing, 
enclosiDg  aariferouB  and  argentiferoos  BolphidcB  (often  also  free 
gold),  while  the  adjoining  rock  for  a  short  distance  on  both 
Bides  IB  converted  into  an  aggregate  of  quartz,  BCricite  and 
calcite,  with  some  metasomatic  Bulphidee.  Extensive  altera- 
tion-zones are  not  common;  and  eometimee  &esh  rock  maj 
adjoin  the  vein.  The  relative  quantity  of  sericite  and  carbon- 
ates may  differ  considerably,  even  in  the  same  mine. 

Tlie  Gold-Quartz  Vans  of  California. — These,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  the  class,  have  been  studied 
in  Bome  detail.*  The  gold-quartz  veins  of  California  are 
fissore-veins  of  Cretaceous  age,  largely  filled  with  quartz  along 
open  spaces.  A  small  amount  of  calcite  may  also  occur.  The 
ore-minerals  comprise  native  gold,  present  in  a  free  Btate  at 
all  depths  reached  hitherto,  and  a  small  amount  of  sulphides 
consisting  of  pyrite  (never  marcaaite  and  rarely  pyrrhotite), 
galena,  zinc-blende,  arsenopyrite  and  chalcopyrite.  Tellurides 
are  often  found,  but  in  small  quantity  only.  The  veins  are 
practically  independent  of  the  character  of  the  country-rock, 
catting  almost  all  the  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Adjoining  the  veins  the  country-rock,  for  a 
variable  dietance,  bat  seldom  exceeding  a  few  feet,  is  nearly 
always  altered  by  metasomatic  procesBes.  Clay-slates  and  sili- 
ceouB  acbiBte  have  been  apparently  least  affected  in  this  way, 
except  that  they  are  generally  impregnated  with  pyrite.  More 
detailed  chemical  examinatione  will  probably  show  that  even 
these  rocks  have  been  altered  more  than  their  appearance 
would  suggest. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  metasomatic  process,  augite, 
hornblende,  epidote,  biotite  and  feldspars  are  first  vigorously 
attacked.  The  ferromagnesian  silicates  are  often  converted 
into  large  foils  of  muscovite.  The  alteration  proceeds  along 
cracks  and  cleavage-planes,  and  a  finely  felted  aggregate  of 
sericite  and  calcite  invades  the  grains  until  the  replacement  is 
complete.  Though  the  ferromagnesian  sihcates  are,  for  the 
most  part,  directly  converted  into  the  minerals  mentioned,  they 
form  also  a  chlorite,  very  rich  in  iron,  as   an  intermediate 

•  W.  Lindgren,  BulL  OtoL  Soe.  Am.,  voL  Ti.,  pp.  221-240  ;  alaoin  U.S.  Choi. 
aHrv.,lilkAim.B^,fUiL,fp.  249  to284,M>d  17(A.inN.  £^,  pt  ii.pp.  Ito 
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Btage,  which  is  converted  later  into  sericite.  An  interlacing 
Btructure  of  sericite  foils,  the  triangular  or  polygonal  inter- 
sticea  of  which  are  filled  with  calcite  (Fig.  12),  is  often  noted. 
The  quartz  is  also  attacked,  bnt  with  more  difficulty ;  and  is 
no  case  is  it  completely  replaced  hy  the  attacking  seiicite-csr- 
honate  aggregate  (Fig.  16).  Magnetite  seems  to  be  conTCrted 
mostly  into  ferrous  carbonate,  and  ilmenite  to  rutile.  Sb&rp 
cubes  of  pyrite  form  in  the  new  aggregates,  bat  also  in  the 
fresh  primary  minerals.  The  only  other  sulphide  found  is 
arsenopyrite,  which,  in  some  mines,  appears  as  sharply  defined 
rhombic  crystals.  The  sulphides  sometimes  include  fibers  <rf 
aericite.  The  result  of  the  process  is  the  conversion  of  the 
rock  to  sericite,  carbonates,  quartz  and  pyrite,  with  retention 
of  the  ori^nal  structure  as  shown  in  Fig.  27.  The  alteration 
of  serpentine  has  already  been  referred  to. 

From  many  analyses  the  following  eight  are  selected,  A  and 
A„  B  andB,,  etc.,  being  respectively  the  unaltered  and  altered 
rock  from  each  locality  : 

Tablb  I. — Analyses  of  Metasomatic  Bocks  from  Gold- 
Quartz  Vems. 


A. 

... 

B. 

Bi. 

c. 

C.         D.         D^ 

Per 
cenl. 
65.64 
.39 
16.62 
1.40 
2.49 

'".M 

'Xs& 

notdet 
not  deL 

2.52 
1.95 
4.09 

"m 

.18 

Per 

S.'lS 
.67 
15.82 
.89 
2.27 
1.61 

".W 
trace 

10.68 

trace 
2.13 
5.30 
.17 
trace 
.12 
2.42 
.10 

ii'.M 

Per 
cent. 
45.66 
1.11 
14.15 
1.20 
9.83 
7.86 
.10 
.26 
trace 
2.30 

trace 
6-76 
1.18 
1.67 
trace 
.23 
4.84 
.14 
.03 
3.04 

Per 

^01 

.86 

12.99 

.43 

3.67 

7.99 

trace 

.24 

trace 

9.78 

5.49 
4.02 
.13 
trace 
.13 
1.92 
.06 
.04 
15.04 

Per 
66.66 
.38 
16.1^ 
1.52 
2.36 
.02 

'"".'io 

Per        Par        Par 

.26 
17.65 

.76 
2.64 
2.87 

none 

:« 1   .36 

S:::::::::::::::::::: 

1.73-      .49 

i^ - 

trace  1       .26 

.07 
1.74 
2.66 
S.40 
trace 
.18 
.72 
.10 

.03 
1.69 
6.01 

.30 

kS.;.v:;;;z:;::::::: 

4.17  .      -ll' 

H,0  below  110"  C. . 
H,Oabo7ellO°C... 

.30      .24 
2.361    2.09 

.21      .17 

"4V82  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

.2! 
1.0: 

s& '■:.■.'■;"::::""": 

OT^       ::::::.: 

18.91 

ToUL 

loasi 

99.64 

100J5 

89.69  1 100.67 

100.60  99.31 

100.79 

*  Frobftblj  preaent  as  Fe,St. 
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A,  FMah  granodioriie,  Iiincoln,  Platwr  Co.  Though  not  ftdjaiDiiig  the  nia,  It 
indicates  clowly  the  actual  oompovtion  of  the  fresh  wall-rack.  W.  F.  Hille- 
braod,  analjit.— Ai,  Alterad  gruiodiorite,  PUntz  vein,  Ophir,  Placer  Co.  W. 
F.  Hillebnnd,  analjet — B,  Anipbibolite  schist,  Mina  Rica  vein,  Opbir,  Placer 
Co-  Fairlj  freah,  bat  ooDtaina  p^riU  and  calcite.  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  analygt. — 
B],  Completel)'  alt«i«d  ampbibolita  schist,  Ccmrad  rein,  Ophir,  Placer  Co-  W. 
F-  Hillebnnd,  analTst— C,  Fieeh  gianodiorite,  Nevada  Citj,  Nevada  Co.  W.  F. 
Hillebrand,  analTSt. — C,,  Alterod  granodiorite,  Bellefountain  mine,  Nevada 
City.  George  Steigei,  analjat.—D,  Freeh  diabase,  Qnm  Valley.  N.  H.  Stokes, 
uutlrat— I>u  Alterod  diafaue,  North  Btar  mine,  Qrase  Valley.  W.  F.  Hille- 
brand, anal7«t. 

From  the  chemical  snd  micrOBcopical  data  the  following 
compoBitionH  may  he  calculated  (see  reportB  cited).  The  only 
difference  from  the  Bourcee  qnoted  18  due  to  the  fact  that  by  later 
chemical  examination  the  titanium  mineral  preaent  has  been 
shown  to  he  rutile  instead  of  titanite. 

Tablb  H. — Mmeralogical  Composition  of  the  Altered  Bocks 
of  Table  I. 


A,. 

B,. 

Ci. 

»,. 

Percent. 

16.00 

41.76 

17.68 

8.67 

6.76 

.42 

.85 

7-W 

.18 

Par  cent 

24.00 

46.97 

18.87 

2.98 

■8.67 

.14 

.67 

1.61 

.22 

61.46 
7.23 
2.70 
.68 

.M 

2.S7 
M 

21.20 

42.16 

.71 

.36 
.60 
.16 

^cite .":.. .„.:.„3"!:..r;.v."v.;;. 

ToU 

100.11 

99.08 

100.55 

100.07 

As  it  seemB  probable  that  the  alumina  has  remained  furly 
constant  in  the  first  three  pairs  of  aDalyees  in  Table  I.,  they 
may  be  directly  compared  for  an  approximate  review  of  the 
chemical  changes  affected.  A  recalculation  on  the  basis  of 
constant  alnmina  seemed  scarcely  worth  while. 

The  silica  has  been  in  all  cases  greatly  reduced.  Except  in 
A,  which  is  not  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vein  of  A„ 
the  titanic  acid  has  decreased.  Ferrous  and  ferric  oxide  are 
both  reduced — the  latter  more  than  the  former ;  and  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  this  loss  reappears  as  pyrite.  Lime  shows  great 
increase  except  in  C,  where  it  is  constant  Baryta  in  C  shows 
partial  loss.     The  loss  of  magnesia  is  considerable,  except  in  C, 
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where  it  U  slight  Potaeea  is  strongly  increased  throughout; 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  loss  of  soda. 

Di  differs  from  the  rest  in  an  exceptionally  high  percentage 
of  introduced  lime  and  carbon-dioxide,  and  a  corresponding 
loss  of  magnesia.  Moreover,  the  alumina  is  ao  low  that  re- 
moval of  this  constituent  must  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  process  seem  to  consist  in 
the  decrease  of  silica,  magnesia  and  soda,  and  increase  of  lime, 
potassa  and  carbon-dioxide — this  calcitic  altered  rock  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  quartz-filled  veins.  Suf&cient  data  are  not 
available  for  the  accurate  determination  of  change  of  volume 
during  the  process,  and  of  the  actual  losses  and  gains.  They 
could  probably  be  determined  by  analyses  and  specific  gravi^ 
determinations  of  very  carefully  selected  samples  of  the  fresh 
rocks,  and  of  altered  rocks  immediately  adjacent  to  them.  It 
seems  probable  that,  in  most  cases,  Ihe  added  material  has 
more  than  balanced  the  losses. 

Idaho  Types,— ^n  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  appear  other 
lypes  related  to  that  of  California.  These  gold-quartz  veine 
cut  granites,  diorites  and  various  porphyries,  and,  like  the 
California  veins,  are  of  pre-Tertiary,  probably  Cretaceous,  age. 
They  carry  a  strong  percentage  of  sulpharets,  but  generally 
only  a  subordinate  amount  of  free  gold,  most  of  the  gold  being 
closely  held  in  the  sulphides.  The  filling  constitutes  the  rich 
ore,  but  the  narrow  zone  of  metasomatic  rock  may  also  yield 
some  low-grade  ore.  In  general  character,  the  metasomatic 
action  is  similar  to  that  of  the  California  veins,  though  the  de- 
tails of  chemical  change  may  differ.  Gialena,  zinc-blende  and 
chalcopyrite,  and  occasionally  aJso  free  gold,  may  appear  in  the 
altered  rocks.  The  carbonates  are  less  plentiful,  and  lime  is 
more  often  subtracted  than  added.  The  following  analyses  il- 
lustrate the  chemical  changes  in  two  prominent  types.  E  and 
E,  are  the  fresh  and  altered  rock  from  "Willow  Creek  district, 
Boise  county.  The  narrow  quartz-veins  carry  scarcely  any  free 
gold,  hut  much  auriferous  galena,  pyrite,  arsenopyrite  and 
zinc-blende.  F  and  F,  are  the  fresh  and  altered  rock  from  the 
CrtBSUB  mine,  Wood  River  district,  Blaine  county.  The  nar 
row  streaks  of  filling  here  consist  of  quarta,  siderite,  pyrrhotite 
and  chalcopyrite,  with  a  little  galena,  arsenopyrite  and  zino- 
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blende.     Here  again  only  a  fraction  of  the  gold  is  in  free  state. 
Tlie  ore  contains  very  little  silver.* 

Tablb  m. — ATialyses  of  Fresh  and  Altered  Rocks  from  Qold- 
Quartz  Vems.^ 


E. 

s,. 

F. 

F,. 

SiO, 

66.23 
.66 

16.94 
1.60 
1.91 

trace 
3.85 

".19 
1.31 
3.02 
Z.bl 
.18 
.88 
.19 
.26 

66.66 
.49 

1426 
.67 
1.33 

trace 
3.37 

DODe 

.96 
4.19 

M 
2.16 

.17 
8.67 

.96 

.84 

67.78 
l.Ol 

16.28 
1.02 

"^ 

.16 
6.65 
.07 
.12 
4.60 
2.22 
S.26 
.34 
.92 
.30 
.15 
.02 

68.01 
1.08 

16.72 
.64 
8.87 

.17 
2.15 
none 
trace? 
2.07 
4.79 
.10 
.81 
2.71 
.81 
2.66 
1.26 
1.62 
.12 
.86 
.06 
1.66 

XicL          

Feo!:;";;;:'""'v::;;:;;:;:' ■■;;:'■■;:"■  ■::;'■':;■ 

BaO 

KSr:v;:r:::v;:;:::::::;::;:::::;::::::::::::;::: 

Cn 

99.78 

100.07 

99.82 

I0a24 

%  Fresh  granitic  rock  immedi&tal.T  adioining  the  Silver  Wreath  qnarti  vein, 
Willow  Creek,  Idaho.  E,,  Altered  rock,  adjoining  the  *MDe  Tein.  F,  Fieah 
quartz-p^roxene^iorite,  adjoining  the  CnEOUBTeiD,  Uailej,  Idaho.  Fu  Altered 
rock  adjoining  the  same  vein. 

The  compoeitioQ  of  the  altered  rocks  may  be  calculated  as 
shown  in  table  on  page  670. 

The  appearance  of  the  altered  rock  Pi  from  the  Crcesus 
mine  is  shown  in  Fig.  25. 

The  specific  gravity  of  E  is  2.714.  From  the  mineralopcal 
composition  g^ven  in  the  report  quoted  the  specific  gravity  is 
calculated  to  2.720,  which  is  a  close  agreement,  the  difierence 
poBsihly  indicating  a  very  slight  porosity.J 

*  For  fnll  calculations  and  deecription  at  E  and  E,  see  W.  Lindgren,  ISlA  Jnn. 
RepL  V.  S.  Oeoi.  San.,  part  iii.,  p.  640  ;  for  F  and  F,  lee  W.  Lindgran,  20th 
Amu  BepU  V.  S.  GeoL  Siav.,  part  iii.,  p.  211-232. 

t  Analyrt,  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

X  Id  thia  calculation  the  following  figures  for  apecific  gravity  an  used  :  qnaita, 
2.66;  lendle,  2.83;  bioLite,  3.00:  oligodaae,  2.66;  orthodaae,  2.56l  ,--  ■ 
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Tabu  IV. — Mineralo^cal  Composition  of  U,  and  F,, 
Table  III. 


E,. 

F- 

4a  00 
46.84 

480 
1.90 
1.46 
.49 

1.78 

::: 

36.16 

36.18 

11.76 

3.11 

1.2S 

2.16 

1.08 

.72 

.68 

.15 

trace 

.89 

.16 

8.58 

s^tidLz::::::::::::::: 

Tottl 1    99.32 

99.93 

The  measured  specific  gravity  of  E,  is  2.774,  indicating  that 
the  rock  alters  to  denser  minerals.  The  calculation  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  from  Table  IV.  gives  2.796,  which  showB 
a  decided  porosity  of  the  altered  rock.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, QO  evidence  of  pressure  being  noted,  it  may  be  assamed 
with  fair  accuracy  that  no  considerable  change  in  volume  has 
taken  place ;  and  by  multiplying  the  percentages  of  E  and  E, 
bj  2,714  and  2.774  respectively,  and  comparing  the  results, the 
absolute  gains  and  losses  per  cubic  meter  may  be  obtained  (see 
Table  T.). 

In  the  same  manner  the  measured  specific  gravities  of  F  and 
F,  are  compared  with  the  calculated  specific  gravities.*  This 
shows  that  similar  conditions  prevail  here,  the  porosity  beinj; 
greater.  By  multiplying  the  percentages  of  F  and  F,  by  the 
measured  specific  gravities,  and  comparing  these  data,  the  ab- 
solute gains  and  losses  are  again  obtained. 

During  the  alteration  of  E  to  E„  291  kilograms  were  added 
and  229  lost  per  cubic  meter ;  the  net  total  being  a  gain  of  63 
kilos.  During  the  alteration  of  F  to  Fj,  416  kilograms  were 
added  and  833  lost  per  cubic  meter;  the  net  total  being  a  gun 
83  kilos. 

A  perusal  of  the  table  will  show  very  similar  results  in  the 


■  20th  Am.  BtpL  U.  S.  0«oL  Sarv.,  part  iii.,  pp.  211-232. 
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Tablb  V. — Oaina  and  Losses  ptr  Cubic  Meter  of  E  and  F, 
Table  III 
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two  rocka :  a  moderate  addition  of  silica  and  a  strong  gain  of 
potasaa;  nearly  coinplete  loss  of  soda,  baryta  and  strontia; 
partial  loss  of  alumina,  magnesia  and  lime,  F,  however,  losing 
raueh  more  lime  than  E.  In  E,  the  amounts  lost  of  Fe,Oj  and 
FeO  are  nearly  completely  converted  into  Fe  (in  FeSi).  In  F 
these  losses  are  less  and  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  gain  of 
Fe;  consequently  iron  must  have  been  added.  Phoflphorie 
acid  is  constant,  consistently  with  the  fresh  state  of  the  apatite. 
San  Juan,  Colorado. — In  the  San  Juan  region,  southwestern 
Colorado,  are  vast  eruptive  masses  of  andesites  and  rhyolites. 
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with  their  accompanying  tufis  and  brecciaa.  Some  of  the  gold- 
quartz  veinB  of  Tertiary  age  occurring  in  these  rocks  at  Tellu- 
ride  have  been  described  by  Mr.  0.  W.  Purington.*  The  ores 
consist  of  quartz  containing  native  gold,  with  pyrite,  galena  and 
other  sulphides.  In  some  localitieB  silver  is  also  present  in  cod- 
siderable  amount.  The  principal  gangue  is  qaartz,  thoagh  cai^ 
bonates  also  are  occasionally  present,  and  flaorite  in  consider- 
able quantities  is  mentioned  from  the  Tomboy  vein.  This  is 
worthy  of  note ;  since,  in  ordinary  gold-quartz  veins  fluorite, 
if  not  entirely  absent,  at  least  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  quartz 
forms,  as  a  rale,  a  well-defined  filling  of  open  cavities,  and  the 
principal  ore  is  of  this  character,  and  not  altered  country-rock. 
There  are,  however,  more  or  less  wide  zones  of  partial  altera- 
tion alongside  the  veins.  The  veins  are  often  accompanied  bj 
large  amounts  of  white,  soft  clay-like  material,  which  probably 
is  extremely  altered  country-rock.  All  of  this  appears  to  be 
sericite.  Mr.  Purington  mentions  having  failed  to  establish  the 
presence  of  kaolinite,  except  in  one  or  two  places.  The  ordi- 
nary course  of  alteration  in  the  diorites,  andesites  and  brecdas 
is  distinguished  by  the  development  of  much  calcite  and  seri- 
cite, and  is  consequently  very  similar  to  the  metasomatic  pro- 
cesses characterizing  the  California  quartz-veins.  The  altered 
rocks  contain  small,  abundant  and  sharply  defined  crystals  of 
pyrite,  more  rarely  of  galena.  Much  of  this  pyrite  fills  the 
spaces  formerly  occupied  by  ferro-magnesian  silicates.  This 
pyrite  is  of  low  value,  compared  with  the  massive  mineral  oc- 
curring in  the  vein-filling.  The  percentage  of  silica  in  the  al- 
tered rock  is  low,  and  contrasts  with  the  abundant  qaartz  od 
the  veins. 

Rhyolite  adjoining  the  veins  is  changed  to  felted  sericite  and 
some  carbonates,  as  well  as  pyrite. 

As  an  exceptional  process  Mr.  Purington  mentions  a  complete 
silicification  of  the  diorite  from  the  hanging-wall  of  the  Butte> 
fly  vein,  in  the  Terrible  mine.  This  diorite,  which  consists  of 
labradorite,  hornblende  and  a  little  biotit«,  shows  a  complete 
replacement  of  the  feldspar  by  eryptocrystalline  silica,  while 
the  hornblende  is  replaced  by  pyrite.  There  is  a  little  sericite, 
but  no  carbonate  present.     The  cause  of  this  abnormal  altera- 

■  IStA  Ann.  BtpU  U.  S.  CteoL  Sure.,  part  iii.,  pp.  745-446. 
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tion  might  be  in  a  local  occurrence  of  waters  in  which  the  H^ 
had  been  oxidized  to  H,SO,.  A  partial  analysis  of  the  silicified 
diorite  runs  as  follows : 

PeTCent 

SiOr 70.30 

A1,0„* 20.00 

MgO, 0.31 

C^, 0.27 

K,0, 1.78 

Na,0, a64 

The  large  percentage  of  alumina  indicates  the  presence  of 
kaolinite,  so  commonlj  accompanying  ailicification.  Sericite  is 
also  present. 

A  further  instance  of  silicification  in  part,  probably,  due  to 
cementation,  is  mentioned  in  the  case  of  certain  sedimentary 
rocks  adjoining  the  vein.  Here  again  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
development  of  pjrite ;  and  the  ailicification  extends  to  a  dis- 
tance of  15  feet  from  the  vein. 

The  Treadwell  Mine,  Alaska. — According  to  Q-.  F.  Becker,-f- 
the  country-rock  of  the  celebrated  Treadwell  mine  consists  of 
a  sodium  syenite,  which  is  strongly  altered  and  traversed  by 
small  Beama,  carrying  a  value  chiefly  in  gold.  The  whole  mass 
of  seams  and  country-rock  is  mined  and  milled.  The  process  of 
alteration  consists  in  a  change  of  the  albite,  which  is  the  pre- 
dominant mineral,  into  carbonates  and  pyrite.  Sericite  ia  also 
present,  as  well  as  a  little  chlorite, 

Gold-Veins  of  Ontario,  Canada. — Peter  McKellarJ  describes 
quartz-veins  in  granite  of  Western  Ontario  at  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  of  Archean  age.  The  quartz-veins 
are  only  from  3  to  4  in.  wide  containing  auriferous  sulphides 
of  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  bismuth.  These  narrow  veins  are 
adjoined  by  from  2  to  5  ft.  of  altered  granite,  largely  consisting 
of  a  greenish  fine-grained  mineral,  probably  sericite.  Some  of 
this  altered  granite  contains  gold,  and  from  0.5  to  3  per  cent, 
of  auriferous  pyrite,  while  the  above  mentioned  sulphides  rarely 
appear  in  it.     The  principal  ore  consistB  of  this  altered  rock, 

Schwarzwald  Fissure-  Veins. — Much  material  of  interest  relat- 
ing to  the  alteration  of  country-rock  is  found  in  the  well-known 


"  IncIodiDg  Fe,Oi>  'nO,,  and  P,0,. 

t  181ft  Annaal  Report  U.  S.  Otol.  Sum.,  put  lii.,  p.  04. 

t  Tram.,  xxis..  104(1399). 
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mvestigatioDS  of  Prof.  Sandberger.*  Id  bis  diBcusaioDB,  as 
may  be  expected,  saperficial  weathering  is  not  alwaye  strictly 
separated  from  deep-eeated  alteration.  In  the  fisaure-veins  of 
Schapbacb,  in  the  Schwarzwald,  biotite  of  the  granitic  couDtry- 
rock  yields  a  chlorite  rich  in  iron  and  a  Bnbstance  supposed  to 
be  pilite.  The  decomposition  (alteration  ?)  of  the  gneisB  in  the 
same  districts  yields  a  mineral  which  Sandberger  calls  by- 
gropbilite,  derived  from  the  alteration  of  oligoclase.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.70,  and  is  closely  allied  to  muscovite,  if 
not  identical  with  it.  The  alteration  of  the  schistose  gaetss 
near  the  veins,  involving  a  formation  of  hygrophilite  from  oli- 
goclase, shows  a  concentration  of  E^O  and  a  decrease  of  Na,0. 
In  one  instance  a  conversion  to  carbonates  was  also  noted.  For 
a  certidn  distance  on  both  aides  of  the  veins  the  rock  is  soft- 
ened and  altered.  The  extent  of  this  alteration,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  rich  ore-bodies,  cor- 
responds to  the  extent  oyer  which  its  principal  leaching  has 
taken  place.  Sandberger  thus  derives  the  minerals  of  bis  veins 
directly  from  the  adjoining  coantry-rock.     He  fiirtber  says  if 

"  It  w  ol  the  gmteat  importance  for  the  ondentooding  of  the  Teins  oocnc- 
ring  in  thk  gnnito  area  to  examine  the  Alterations  which  the  rock  haa  snSered  bj 
meane  of  watera  containing  CArbomc  add,  and  hj  meani  of  weathering  with  free 
access  of  atmospheric  osjgen." 

In  the  eilver-veins  of  "Witticb,  Schwarzwald,  Prof.  Sandber- 
ger finds  that  the  alteration  of  the  biotite  is  accompanied  by 
the  separation  of  TiO,  as  anatase  or  brookite.  The  oligoclase 
is  transformed  to  a  kind  of  pinitoid  which  Sandberger  calls 
lepidomorphite,  and  which  may  simply  be  an  impure  and  mi- 
croerystalline  muscovite.  Two  analyses  are  givenj  of  fresh 
and  altered  granite,  the  latter  occurring  close  to  a  vein.  The 
composition  of  the  altered  rock  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fresh,  except  that  a  little  iron,  somewhat  over  one  per  cent, 
of  lime,  and  an  equal  amount  of  magnesia,  have  been  carried 
away.  The  potash  remainB  practically  constant,  while  about 
one-half  per  cent  of  soda  has  been  lost.  The  silica  has  suf- 
fered an  increase  of  2.5  per  cent,  the  alumina  of  1  per  cent. 
Sandberger  remarks  with  good  reason  that  these  slight  changes 

*   UnUrtachtmgtn  Sbtr  Engdngt,  i.  and  u, 

t  Op.  etl.,  ii.,  p.  343.  t  Op.tlL,iL,f.  M7. 
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coald  very  well  have  been  effected  by  waters  contaiiiiDg  a  little 
carbon  dioxide. 

Kear  die  vein  ofWittiehen  the  ore-minerals  are  not  confined 
to  the  fisanre,  bnt  are  also  present  to  s  remarkable  extent  in  the 
altered  rock  adjoining  it.  The  gangae  is  here  qaartz,  barite, 
calcite  and  fluorite.  The  ores  consist  of  native  silver  and  vari- 
ous cobalt-minerals.  The  ore-minerals  mentioned,  accompanied 
by  email  crystals  of  chalcopyrite,  occur  abundantly  in  the 
altered  granite.  The  veins  traverse  not  only  the  granite  but 
also  the  overlying  Permian  formation,  although  in  these  hori- 
zontal rocks  they  lose  their  mineral  contents  almost  completely. 
They  are  rich  only  in  the  altered  granite,  the  oligoclase  and 
mica  of  which  have  been  completely,  and  the  orthoclase  par- 
tially altered.  It  is  acknowledged  that  these  veins  were  formed 
when  1500  feet  of  rocks  rested  on  the  granite,  and  that  conse- 
qnently  the  temperature  and  pressure  must  have  been  higher 
than  at  the  surface.  In  conformity  with  Prof.  Bandberger's 
well-known  views,  the  sulphides  occurring  on  the  veins  are  ex- 
plained by  reduction  of  sulphates. 

The  veins  of  Sehapbach  may  be  compared  with  those  de- 
scribed from  the  Central  Plateau  of  France  by  Daubr^e.  The 
similarity  in  occurrence,  gangue  and  ores  is  very  striking; 
only,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  have  undoubted  proof  of  their 
intimate  connection  with  actual  ascending  springs. 

9.  Silicic  and  Galdtic  Cirmabar-  Vdns. 

The  quicksilver-deposit«  of  the  Pacific  Ck>aat  have  been  de- 
scribed by  G.  F.  Becker.*  The  cinnabar  occurs  chiefly  in 
zon^  of  fracture  or  in.  fissure-veins,  and  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  quartz  and  chalcedonic  aggregates.  Opal  is  very 
commonly  present  in  the  ores,  but  the  sulphide  of  mercury  is 
very  rarely  if  ever  directly  imbedded  in  it.  The  main  deposit 
of  opal  preceded  that  of  cinnabar  and  quartz. 

Various  rocks,  such  as  diabase,  diorite  and  serpentine,  are 
adjacent  to  the  quicksilver-veins.  These  rocks  are  nearly 
always  more  or  less  altered  and  converted  into  dolomitic  car- 
bonates. Many  of  them  ate  also  ailicified,  being  converted  into 
opal.     Serpentine  eapecially  is  often  transformed  in  this  man- 

•  MoDograph  Slir.,  U.  S.  Otol.  San. 
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ner,  and  all  tranaitiotiB  between  the  ft'eeb  rock  and  the  pore 
opal  may  be  foand;  tiie  latter  may  retain  the  color  and  Btrac- 
ture  of  serpentine.  Oertain  glaacophanes  from  the  Lake 
QuickBilver  mine  are  altered  into  microcryBtalliae  quartz. 
Although  Mr.  Becker  recognizea  the  fact  that  the  coantry-rock 
has  been  altered  by  carbonization  and  ailicification,  he  ineists 
that  the  cinnabar  has  been  exclnsively  deposited  in  open  Bpacea, 
and  does  not  appear  as  a  product  of  direct  replacement  of  the 
wall-rock.  The  quicksilver-deposits  are  of  special  interest,  be- 
cause their  iotlmate  coDoection  with  ascending  alkaline  waters 
has  been  proved.  These  waters  contain  but  little  free  carbon 
dioxide,  earthy  carbonates  and  earthy  sulphates,  hut  cousider- 
able  Bodic  bicarbonate  and  sodic  chloride,  and  some  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

10.  Serieitic  Copper'Silver  Veins. 

The  copper-veins  of  Butte,  Montana,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Emmons,  "Weed  and  Tower,*  form  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  this  class  and,  according  to  Mr.  Emmons,  are  ^ical 
replacemenUveins.  The  deposits  appear  along  well-defined  fis- 
sures in  granitic  rocks ;  the  principal  gangue-mineral  is  quartz, 
the  primary  ores  are  pyrite,  chaleopyrite,  zinc-blende  and 
galena.  Bornite,  chalcocite  and  covellite  are  regarded  as  sul- 
phides formed  later  under  eecondary  indnences.  In  the  vicinitj 
of  the  veins  the  country-rock  is  impregnated  with  vein-mate- 
rial, generally  pyrite  and  quartz.  An  impregnation  of  enar- 
^te  has  alBO  been  observed.  Bericite  and,  later,  kaolin  have 
also  been  developed  in  the  rock.  The  extent  of  the  altered 
zone  is  generally  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  ore-bodiea,  and 
may  extend  to  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  vein.  According 
to  the  proportion  of  copper  in  such  an  altered  mass  It  maycoD- 
Btatute  pay-ore  or  be  considered  as  barren  material. 

11.  Silicic  and  Dolomlic  S3.ver-Lead  Veins. 
The  association  of  silver-lead  deposits  with  limeBtone  and 
other  calcareous  sedimentary  rocks  is  a  well-known  fact,  occur- 
ring again  and  again  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Very  many  of 
these  deposits  are  not  fissure-veins,  or  connected  with  such. 
But  even  among  those  genetically  related  to  fissures,  the  ores 

•  Folio  38,  U.  S.  Gtol.  Sun. 
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seldom  forni  well-defiDed  tabnlar  masaea,  bat  occur  mostly  as 
irregular  bodies,  while  the  ducts  through  which  the  solutions 
found  access  have  received  but  scanty  deposits  of  ore.  This  is 
due  to  the  great  tendency  of  galena  and  zinc-blende,  which  in 
these  deposits  form  the  principal  ore-minerals,  to  replace  the 
limestone.  Beyond  doubt  such  a  replacement  very  often  occurs. 
It  was  convincingly  established  by  Mr  Emmons  in  LeadviUe, 
Colo.,  and  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  Eureka,  Nev.  In  both  these 
cases  the  demonstration  was  fhrnished  by  the  study  of  struc- 
tural relations,  without  the  aid  of  microscopic  examination. 
Indeed,  the  latter  was  scarcely  possible,  since  in  both,  these 
mining  districts  operations  were  still  in  the  zone  of  oxidation, 
which  obscured  the  relations  of  primary  ore-minerals  to  the 
limestone.  Since  these  reports  were  published,  the  conditions 
governing  the  replacement  of  the  galena  have  not  been  greatly 
elucidated,  except  in  Spurr's  study  of  the  Aspen  district  The 
chemical  reactions  involved  were,  and  are  yet,  in  some  doubt ; 
the  principal  qnestion  being  whether  the  galena  was  reduced 
from  solution  of  sulphate  of  lead  or  deposited  from  sulphide  so- 
lution (see  p.  617).  The  microscopic  study  of  the  attending 
phenomena  must  help  to  settle  this  point. 

The  ores  are  accompanied  either  by  a  gangue  of  jasperoid, 
cherty  rocks  chiefly  composed  of  silica,  or  by  different  carbon- 
ates, such  as  calcite,  dolomite  or  siderite.  (Those  accompanied 
by  a  siderite  gangue  will  be  treated  as  a  separate  class.) 
Sericitic  minerals  are  absent  The  gangue-minerals  mentioned 
have  also  very  largely  replaced  the  limestone. 

In  the  Elkhorn  mine,  Mont.,  studied  by  W.  H.  Weed,* 
bodies  of  galena  appear  in  a  crystalline  limestone  and  are  di- 
rectly connected  with  a  fissure-vein.  The  beginnings  of  replace- 
ment are  shown  in  specks  of  intergrown  galena  and  pyrite,  scat- 
tered through  the  rock,  and  always  accompanied  by  small 
crystals  of  secondary  quartz.  The  larger  grains  of  galena  are 
surrounded  by  a  narrow  rim  of  pyrite  (see  page  617  and  Fig. 
29). 

Mr.  Emmons  describes  the  fissure-vein  of  the  Queen  of  the 
"West  mine,  Ten  Mile  district,t  Colorado.  The  principal  fissure 
is  partly  filled  with  barren  calcite,  while  galeua  and  blende  re- 

•  Uapabliabed  ootM.  f  FoUo  48,  V.  S.  Otok  Sun. 
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place  the  country-rock,  coQBiBlingof  saudatone  und  intercalated 
sheets  of  porphyry.  The  vein  is  characteiized,  besides,  by  a 
number  of  parallel  fault-planes,  from  which  replacement  hn& 
taken  place. 

Aspen,  Colorado. — Mr,  Spurr,  in  his  description  of  the  Aspen 
district,*  with  its  wonderfully  complicated  system  of  faults,  haa 
^ven  a  valuable  description  of  the  mctasomatic  processea  there 
observed.  The  Aspen  deposits  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  fis- 
sare-veins.  The  ores  form  irregular  bodies  of  lead-  and  silver- 
minerals  in  limeatone ;  but  these  irregular  bodies  are  closely 
connected,  genetically,  with  faults  which  yielded  a  pathway  for 
the  ascending  waters.  The  processes  consist  in  dolomitizataon, 
ferration,  silicification,  and  lastly,  the  introduction  of  metallic 
sulphides.  The  ores  occur  in  part  as  fiUiag  of  pre-existing 
cavities,  but  more  generally  replace  the  limestone  adjoining  the 
fissures.  The  dolomitization  which  proceeds  irregularly  from 
the  fissures  is  well  shown  under  the  microscope,  the  coarse  cal- 
cite  being  broken  up  into  smaller  rhombohedral  crystals  of  the 
yellowish  tinge  characteristic  of  dolomite.  Silicification  usually 
accompanies  dolomitization.  In  the  limestones  the  process  goes 
on  in  the  following  manner.  Many  tiny  quartz-grains  first  ap- 
pear scattered  through  the  rock,  chiefiy  along  areas  of  slight 
shearing  or  fracture  (Fig.  3).  Here  and  there  appear  long  slen- 
der quartz  crystals,  entirely  surrounded  by  fresh  limestone.  As 
silicification  proceeds,  the  slender  crystals  multiply,  forming  a 
characteristic  network,  sometimes  enclosing  small  areas  of  cal- 
cite  which  are  sprinkled  with  small,  irregular  quartz-gnuna, 
down  to  the  most  minute  dimensions.  The  final  result  ie  a 
rock  made  up  of  crystalline  quartz-grains  of  varying  size,  in 
which  the  retifonn  structure  is  still  apparent  (Fig.  4),  and 
which  roek  resembles  a  chert  or  a  fine-grained  and  altered 
quartzite,  and  is  generally  somewhat  porous,  drusy,  and  also 
often  colored  red  or  yellow.  In  structure,  appearance  and  ori- 
gin, this  cherty  rock  is  identical  with  the  jaspers  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. Mr.  Spurr  proposes  "  jasperoid  "  as  a  term  for  this  rock, 
consisting  essentially  of  cryptocrystalline,  chalcedonic  or  phan- 
ero-crystalline  silica  formed  by  the  replacement  of  other  rocks, 
chiefly  limestone.  At  Aspen  this  jasperoid  forms  big  ree& 
fdong  fault-lines. 

*  J.  E.  Spurr,  Monognph  XXXL,  U.  &  OtoL  Sun. 
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Dolomitization  and  silicifleation  are  always  accompanied  by 
.  certain  amount  of  ferratioo.  UBually  the  iron  appears  in  the 
>a.rtly  silicified  rocks  as  small  rhombohedroiis  of  eiderite ;  but 
>7rite  is  also  present,  and  in  many  cases  the  two  minerals  have 
>een  deposited  simultaneously. 

In  the  final  process  of  mineralization,  the  altered  limestone 

is  always  traversed  by  reticulated  fractures.     In  every  case  the 

ores  are  first  introduced  along  these  crevices ;  and  often  this  is 

the  only  method  of  mineralization.     With  greater  alteration, 

metallic  minerals  penetrated  from  the  fractures  into  the  rock 

on  both  sides.     The  solutions  traveled  between  adjacent  crya- 

tals  of  calcit«  or  dolomite,  and  also  along  the  cleavage-planes 

of  these  minerals.     In  this  manner  a  still  finer  network  was 

formed,  which,  by  spreading  and  ooneolidation,  resulted  in  a 

continuous  mass  of  sulphides.     There  is  no  doubt,  Mr.  Spurr 

Bays,  that  this  ia  an  actual  process  of  replacement ;  the  calcite 

or  dolomite  being  taken  up,  molecule  by  molecule,  and  replaced 

by  metallic  minerals.     The  sulphides  are  often  accompanied  by 

granular  qnartz  and  dolomite,  the  relations  of  which  show  that 

they  have  been  simultaneously  deposited. 

12.  Sideritic  Silver-Lead  Veins. 
In  this  class,  which,  like  the  preceding,  ordinarily  occurs  in 
sedimentary  rocks,  not  much  secondary  silica  is  formed.  The 
principal  gangue-mineral  is  siderite,  oilen  accompanied  by  other 
carbonates,  and  nearly  always  also  with  some  pyrite;  in  fact 
the  co-existence  of  pyrite  (often  also  marcasite)  and  siderite  is 
a  notable  feature.  The  other  principal  ores  are  galena  and 
zinc-blende.  The  Eureka,  Nev.,  deposits  probably  belong  to 
this  type. 

Wood  River,  Idaho. — Prominent  representatives  of  this  class 
are  the  Wood  river  silver-lead  veins,  near  Hailey,  Idaho,* 
which  occur  chiefly  in  calcareous  carboniferous  shale,  and  are 
of  pre-Miocene  age.  In  the  structure  of  the  vein  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  ore-bodies  replacement  is  clearly  indicated ;  and 
galena  oft«ii  occurs  as  scattered  grains  throughout  the  shale. 
But  some  filling  of  pre-existing  cavities  has  also  taken  place. 

The  rocks  clearly  contain  much  organic  material ;  and  the 
theory  of  deposition  by  the  reduction  of  lead  sulphate  is  pos- 

*  W.  Lindgreci,  Wtk  Ana.  B^  U.  S.  OeoL  Surv.,  pait  iii.,  pp.  190  to  231. 
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sibly  applicable.  But  this  argument  is  greatly  weakent-; - 
the  occurreuce  of  veiiia  of  the  same  compoeitioTL  in  a  nei^-- 
ing  body  of  granite. 

CocuT  d'AUme  Mountains,  Idaho. — ^There  exist,  perh«pt. : 
better  instances  of  metasomatic  fissure-velDfi  than  the  celebn.- 
silver-lead  deposits  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  mooDtaine,  in  Nord-r 
Idaho.  Thej  are  clearly  defined  fissure-veins  cutting  m.. 
grained  greenish  quartzites  and  quartzitic  elates  of  doabr. 
(though  probably  Algonkian)  age.  The  principal  ore?  ii- 
galena  and  zinc-blende,  but  there  is  also  much  finely  distribs^'. 
pyrite.  Chalcopyrite  is  ordinarily  absent.  These  are  pr- 
tically  the  only  metallic  minerals,  and  recur  in  all  the  depo^.''.^. 
The  principal  gangue>mineral  is  siderite,  accompanied  by  mb;: 
quantities  of  quartz  and  harite.  Fluorite  is  abaeuL  The  £.- 
Bures  along  which  the  ore-bodies  appear  are  well  defined,  ii-'. 
sometimes  continuous  for  one  or  more  miles.  The  oFe4xiJ!e! 
do  not  show  much  clearly  defined  crustification  or  other  err 
dence  of  having  been  deposited  in  open  spaces.  The  udeiii' 
appears  always  as  an  undoubted  product  of  replacement,  irEV 
many  veinlets  of  quartz  have  in  part  resulted  from  the  fill;:; 
of  open  small  fissures.  Evidences  of  gradual  transitions  fK^i^ 
ore  to  country-rock  are  abundant,  and  are  especially  promintf^ 
in  the  mines  carrying  low-grade  ore,  aa,  for  instance,  in  tie 
Helena  and  Frisco.  In  the  exposures  underground,  as  wells 
in  the  specimens  and  thin  sections,  the  evidence  of  replacemcH 
is  complete  and  positive. 

The  greenish-grey  fine-grained  quartzite,  which  conatituwi 
the  prevailing  country-rock,  contains  no  sulphides  when  6^ 
It  IB  composed  of  small,  rounded,  or  subangular  quartz  grsiti 
closely  packed — often,  indeed,  jointing  closely,  as  io  a  noroul 
quartzite.  Usually,  however,  a  little  sericite,  in  bnnclit*  i^- 
small  fibers,  is  present  as  cementing  material  between  tl^ 
grains.  This  sericite  is  apparently  an  autogenetic  miwsl 
formed  during  the  metamorphism  of  the  sandstone  to  a  qoV'^- 
ite.  Occasionally  small  foils  of  it  project  into  the  quartz,  shoff- 
ing  a  slight  incipient  sericitization  of  the  latter  mineral  Then 
are  few  other  minerals,  except  a  little  feldspar  in  clastic  graifc 
small  prisma  of  tourmaline,  and  some  grains  of  calcite.  N'^ 
the  veins  minute  epecke  of  siderite,  zinc-blende,  pyrite  iw 
galena  appear  in  this  quartzite ;  and  these  scattered  p^ 
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gradually  merge  into  bodies  coQtaining  3  per  cent,  and  more 
of  galena,  ihna  forming  a  merchantable  ore.  The  thin  sections 
show  how  the  rock  near  the  veina  is  filled  with  small  grains  of 
branching  and  irregular  form,  which  consist  of  siderite,  de- 
veloped bj  attack  first  spon  the  ground-maee  and  then  upon 
the  grains  of  clastic  quartz.  This  process  is  well  shown  in 
Fig.  16,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  thin  section  of  Helena  and 
■Frisco  country-rock.  Accompanying  the  siderite  are  small 
grains  of  zinc-blende,  cubes  of  pyrite  and  irregular  wiry  masses 
of  galena.  All  these  sulphides  appear  not  only  in  or  near  the 
siderite,  hut  also  in  the  cementing  sericite,  and  in  the  apparently 
perfectly  fresh  quartz  grains. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage  (Fig.  17)  these  areas  of  siderite 
extend  until  they  join,  and  thus  completely  replace  the  rock. 
In  the  specimen  from  which  Fig.  1 7  was  taken,  masses  of  sid- 
erite are  seen  to  be  merging  gradually  into  the  fresh  quartzite. 
In  the  resulting  ore  lie  scattered  many  small  quartz  grains, 
representing  remnants  of  the  clastic  constituents  of  the  quartz- 
ite. Occasionally  larger  masses  of  zinc-blende  appear  to  form 
directly  in  the  quartzite  by  metasomatic  replacement  of  the 
quartz.  The  sericite  in  the  quartz  then  disappears,  though 
once  in  a  while  small  foils  of  it  may  be  detected.  During  the 
transition  stage,  seams  and  narrow  veinlets  in  the  altering  rock 
are  filled  with  sericite,  apparently  segregated  there,  when  driven 
out  from  the  main  mass.  In  other  specimens  from  the  Helena 
and  Frisco  mine,  the  replacing  siderite  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  idiomorphic  development.  Imperfect  rhombohedral  forms 
are  often  seen,  sometimes  cutting  straight  across  the  clastic 
grains  (Fig.  18).  Certain  specimens  from  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  mine  show  quartzose  greyish  masses  of  irregular  out- 
line, and  apparently  merging  gradually  into  the  normal  green- 
ish quartzite.  These  quartzose  masses  consist  of  very  irregular 
interlocking  grains  of  quartz,  not  in  the  least  similar  to  the 
quartz  usually  deposited  by  processes  of  filling,  but  having 
every  appearance  of  resulting  from  the  silicification  of  the 
quartzite.  This  silicified  portion  contains  irregular  grains  of 
pyrite,  galena  and  brown  zinc-blende,  with  a  very  little  siderite. 

The  process,  as  outlined,  is  remarkable,  aa  involving  a  meta- 
Bomatic  replacement  of  quartz  by  siderite,  pyrite,  galena  and 
zinc-blende,  and  is  the  only  clearly  defined  occurrence  of  this 
kind  of  which  I  am  aware. 
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This  description  would  oot  be  complete  without  mention  of 
certain  interesting  veinlets  produced  by  replacement  in  the 
Bunker  Hill  and  Sullivan  qaartzite.  Certain  specimens  from 
this  mine  show  a  dark  greyiah-green,  very  fine-grained  quartz- 
ite,  traversed  by  minute  veinlets,  darrying  quartz  and  sur- 
rounded by  s  greenish  material.  Under  the  microscope  the 
rock  is  seen  to  be  a  typical  fine-grained  quartzite  or  quartzitic 
sandstone.  The  grains  are  separated,  not  only  by  fibers  of 
mnscovite,  but  also  by  a  green  mica,  probably  related  to  bio- 
tite.  The  veinlets  are  clearly  formed  by  replacement  along 
narrow  cracks,  and  contain  a  mass  of  green  mica  in  fine  dis- 
tribution, diminishing  away  from  the  seam,  together  with 
quartz,  garnet,  brown  zinc-blende,  and  small  prisms  of  tourma- 
line, and  a  small  quantity  of  galena.  I  have  mentioned  these 
peculiar  products  of  replacement  because  they  differ  bo  com- 
pletely from  the  deposits  as  described  above.  Their  formation 
must  be  sought  in  some  local  cause,  involving  a  change  in  the 
mineral-bearing  solutions,  or  in  the  conditions  of  the  deposi- 
tion. The  presence  of  garnet  in  these  veinlets  is  especially  re- 
markable, as  this  mineral  rarely  occurs  in  fissure-veins. 

18.  Sericitic  Lead-SUver  Veins. 

The  Qausthal  Veins. — The  alterations  produced  in  the  clay 
elates  adjoining  the  vein-eyatem  of  Clausthal  have  been  de- 
scribed by  V.  Groddeck.*  The  fissure-veins  at  Clausthal,  which 
principally  carry  galena,  pyrite  and  zinc-blende  in  qaartzose 
gangue,  are  enclosed  in  black  clay  slate  belon^ng  to  the  Culm 
formation ;  and  to  the  eye  these  slates,  when  enclosed  in  the 
vein  or  lying  cloee  to  it,  ordinarily  present  no  alteration,  except 
such  as  may  result  from  mechanical  deformation  or  crushing. 
By  a  series  of  analyses,  v.  Oroddeck  has  shown  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  these  wall-rocks  have  suffered  alteration  consider- 
able in  degree,  although  not  apparent  to  the  eye.  Some  aver- 
age analyses  are  given  in  Table  VI. 

Comparing  the  first  two  analyses,  it  is  apparent  that  a  large 
part  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  has  been  carried  away,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  the  magnesia  has  been  considerably  reduced. 
These  subtractions  result  in  an  apparent  increase  of  the  other 

*  "Studieu  iiber  TboDSchiefer,  Gangthongcliiefer  nnd  SericitacMetsr."  Jotr 
bmh  der  konigl.  pretug.  gfoL  LandaamtaU,  1885,  pp.  I  to  58. 
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Table  VL — Analyses  of  Clausihal  Bocks. 


I. 

11. 

III. 

Per  cent. 

Percent 

Pot  cent. 

SiO, 

66.69 

S9.3I 

79.12 

M.O. 

aan 

28.72 

18.93 

I'uy- 

.«1 

1.18 

.44 

4.87 

1.06 

MhO 

M(tf> 

'i'.'sb 

Til 

(4lO 

.36 

.86 

K,<) 

3.05 

8.91 

3.18 

r,:^^   . 

.76 

.80 

.64 

4.01 

460 

1.56 

Riitile 

.38 

.23 

not  at 

Carbon 

.64 

.96 

notdL 

I'vnte 

.67 

.85 

notdt 

Apatite 

.14 



notdt. 

Carboualw 

2.66 

2.02 

1.60 

I.  Black  normal  claj  slate  of  the  Culm  formation.  Average  of  ibroe  analj- 
Bea.  — IL  Black  clay  slate  adjoining  tbe  vein  or  enclosed  in  it.  Average  of  seven 
Knalfses.  These  black  altered  clay  slates  are  al«a;s  present  in  or  along  tlie 
veins. — IIL  Variegated  claj  slate  adjoining  the  vein.  Average  of  four  analyees. 
These  variegated  elstea  are  apparentlj  extreme  forms  of  alteration,  and  are  con- 
spicuoDB  by  means  of  their  red  or  jellow  color.  It  is  remarked,  however,  that 
this  form  of  alteration  is  an  nnnaual  one,  only  appearing  locally  in  a  few  mines. 
The  processes  lo  irbich  these  altered  rocks  have  been  subjected  are  considered  to 
have  been  diAerent  in  kind  from  those  producing  the  ordinary  black  altered 


coDBtituente.  Very  notable  is  the  fact  that  the  alkaliea  remain 
nearly  constant,  and  that  no  soda  has  been  subtracted — a  most 
unusual  case.  The  lime,  ratile,  carbon,  pyrite  and  carbonate 
have  suffered  but  little  change.  The  amount  of  alumina  ia 
almost  identical  in  the  two  analyses ;  and  on  the  assumption 
that  this  constituent  has  remained  constant,  the  two  analyses 
can  be  directly  compared. 

Comparing  the  first  with  the  third,  a  very  strong  increase  in 
silica  and  decrease  in  alumina  is  noted,  accompanied  by  an 
almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  mag- 
nesia and  lime,  the  alkali  apparently  remaining  practically  con- 
stant. It  is  clear  that  the  alumina  has  been  carried  away  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  process  is,  on  the  whole,  similar 
to  the  alteration  which  results  from  the  action  of  the  solutions 
containing  free  sulphuric  acid  on  aluminous  rocks.  Sericite 
ami  chlorite  form  part  of  the  fresh  rock,  and  the  former  is  a 
prominent  constituent  of  the  altered  rocks.  Basing  the  calcu- 
lations on  the  following  formulee : 
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Sericite,  2H,0  +  (K,  Na,  Ca)  O  +  8  (Pe  Al),  0,  +  6SiO„ 
and 

Chlorite,  4H,0  +  6  (Mg  Fe)  O  +  Al,  O,  +  3SiO„ 

and  disregardlDg  the  Biuall  amounta  of  carbonate,  pyrite,  etc, 
the  following  reealts  are  obtained : 

Freih  cIb;  aloM,  Vein  cUr  lists.    VulflgMed  eUr 
■late. 
Per  cent  Per  cant.  Per  oenL 

8eridt«,      ....    39.24  47.45  34.89 

CUorite,      ....     ie.54  4.37  

Qaartc,       ....    S6.30  3440  e3L24 

These  are  the  averages  of  the  calcnlataons  of  all  the  analyses. 
The  character  of  the  alteration  ie  thus  clearly  aeen  to  condstin 
a  chemical  change  of  the  chlorite  into  sericite,  with  simultane- 
ous subtraction  of  FeO  and  MgO.  The  quartz  is  practically 
constant. 

In  the  case  of  the  variegated  clay  slates,  the  change  appears 
to  be  of  a  different  kind.  A  comparison  of  the  third  column 
with  the  first  shows  that  the  following  reactions  have  taken 
place:  1.  The  chlorite  has  been  completely  destroyed;  its 
bases  have  been  carried  away,  and  its  silica  has  probably  been 
added  to  the  free  quartz.  2.  The  percentage  of  sericite  has 
been  diminished  (more,  in  feet,  than  the  4  per  cent  shown  by 
the  comparison  of  the  calculations,  since  we  must  consider  the 
amount  of  the  bases  carried  away).  3.  The  percentage  of  quartz 
has  been  increased  by  the  introduction  of  free  silica  besides 
that  obtained  from  the  alteration  of  the  sericite  and  the  chlo- 
rite. It  must  again  be  emphasized  that  this  process  points  to 
the  action  of  a  solvent,  probably  sulphuric  acid,  capable  of  car- 
rying away  considerable  amounts  of  alumina. 

The  Democrat  Vein,  Hailey,  Idaho. — The  Carboniferous  strata 
near  "Wood  river,  Idaho,  contain  masses  of  intrusive  granite, 
or,  as  more  specifically  determined,  qaartz-monzonite,*  This 
rock  is  cut  by  fissure-veine  containing  galena,  sphalerite  and 
tetrahedrite,  with  siderite  and  calcite  gangue ;  the  ore  being 
due,  partly,  to  filling  of  open  fissures,  partly  to  replacement. 
For  a  few  feet  on  each  side  of  the  vein,  the  granite  is  altered 
and  contains  some  pyrite,  galena  and  zinc-blende.  The  altered 
rock  is  of  greyish-green  color  and  its  texture  unmistakably  in- 
dicates its  derivation.     The  biotite  of  the  granite  is  converted 

*  W.  lindgren,  VXh  Ana.  Btpt.  U.  S.  Otni.  Sore.,  putiii.,  pp.  206  «nd  !Ii 
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to  large  foils  of  muacovite ;  the  feldBpara  are  also  completely 
changed  to  radial  tafta  and  scaly  aggregates  of  aericite,  mixed 
with  catcit«  grains.  The  quartz  grains  are  in  places  vigorously 
attacked  hy  sericitization  and  carbonaiization,  in  the  manner 
illustrated  in  Fig.  13.  The  apatite  is  completely  unaltered,  and 
the  titanite  is  converted  to  huuchea  of  rutile  needles.  A  litUe 
chlorite  remuns.  For  complete  analyses  and  calculations,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  cited.  The  altered  rock  con- 
sists of:  Quartz,  55.07;  eericite,  81.78;  chlorite,  7-21;  calcite, 
4.S9;  siderite,  0.05 ;  rutile,  0.40;  apatite,  0.23;  pyrite,  0.19; 
pyrrhotite,  0.07 ;  zinc-blende,  0.14;  water  (hygroscopic),  0.37 ; 
total,  99.90  per  cent 

From  the  determination  of  specific  gravity  it  is  concluded 
that  no  change  of  volume  haa  taken  place,  but  the  granite  has 
altered  to  an  aggregate  of  denser  minerals ;  the  result  being  a 
rock  of  considerable  porosity.  On  this  basis,  namely,  the  com- 
parison of  equal  volnmes,  the  following  changes,  expressed  in 
kilograniB  per  cubic  meter,  have  taken  place : 

Tablb  VIL — Gams  and  Losses  of  Country-Sock  of  the  Democrat 
Vein,  Idaho,  During  Alteration. 
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The  result  shows  a  total  loss  of  sobstance  of  200  kilograms 
per  cubic  meter.  The  leases  extend  over  all  the  bases  and  the 
silica ;  baryta  and  strontia  being  completely  removed  withont 
the  appearance  of  baiite  in  the  vein.  The  gains  chiefly  con- 
sist in  water,  carbon  dioxide,  ferrous  oxide,  Bulphnr  and  zinc. 
Both  potash  and  soda  are  removed ;  the  former  only  partially, 
the  latter  almost  completely.  Calcnlated  without  regard  to 
porosity,  by  comparing  equal  weights,  the  result  is  reached 
that  the  rock  has  received  an  addition  of  substance ;  bat  the 
manner  here  indicated  is  doubtless  the  correct  way  of  regard- 
ing the  process. 

14.  Zeolitic  Copper-Veina. 

The  copper-deposits  of  Michigan  we  in  part  fissure-veins  cut- 
ting across  the  beds  of  melaphyxe  and  other  basic  igneous  rocks 
so  common  in  that  district.  It  is  true,  however,  that  theore- 
bodies  of  the  large  mines  are  not  to  be  considered  as  fissure- 
veins,  but  rather  as  beds  or  strata  along  which  copper  has  been 
deposited  by  a  process  of  replacement  R.  Pumpelly*  investi- 
gated the  copper-deposits  of  Michigan  and  published  part  of  hia 
results  in  1873.  Further  contributions  to  the  same  subject  aie 
found  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  "  The  Metasomatic  Develop- 
ment of  the  Copper-Bearing  Bocks  of  Lake  8uperior."t  In 
these  investigations  the  theory  of  metasomatic  replacement  was 
applied  to  American  ore-deposits,  and  in  this  field  Prof.  Pum- 
pelly  is  clearly  the  pioneer  in  this  country.  The  copper- 
bearing  veins  cont^n  a  number  of  minerals  not  ordinarily 
present  in  fissure-veins,  and  are,  therefore,  of  special  interest 
Among  these  minerals  are  the  zeolites :  laumontite,  apophyllite 
and  analcite.  There  are  also  present  as  gangue  minerals,  preh- 
nite,  datolite,  chlorite,  delessite,  calcite,  orthoclase  and  quartz. 
The  principal  ore-mineral  is,  of  course,  the  native  copper.  Of 
sulphides,  chalcocite  and  bornite  are  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
encountered. 

According  to  Pumpelly's  description,  the  veins  must  be  due 
in  part  to  filling ;  but  very  largely,  perhaps  predominantly,  the 
ore  results  from  metasomatic  replacement  The  stages  of  thi« 
alteration  Prof.  Pumpelly  considers  to  have  been  :    1.  A  forma- 

•  OtoL  Sun.  qf  iHeh.,  voL  i.,  partii. 
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tion  of  chlotite  in  the  amygdaloid  rock;  2.  lodiTidualizstion 
of  non-alkaline  eilicateB,  euch  as  laamontite,  prehnite  and  epi- 
dote ;  3.  Deposition  of  quartz ;  4.  Introdaction  of  native  cop- 
per, accompanjiDg  which  there  was  a  replacement  of  prehnite 
by  a  green  earth  or  deleesite,  often  intimately  connected  with 
the  copper ;  5.  Appearance  of  the  alkaline  eilicates,  Buch  as 
apophyllite,  orthoclase  and  analcite. 

This  occurrence  of  secondary  orthoclaee  or  adularia  ie  of 
Bpecial  interest  in  view  of  the  &ct  that  the  same  mineral  has 
lately  been  found  to  form  an  important  gangae-constituent  in 
certain  Tertiary  fissore-veiue  in  volcanic  rocka  of  the  "West 
It  iH  considered  that  the  alkaline  ailicates  represent  the  final 
stage,  namely,  the  decomposition  of  the  labradorite  of  the 
orij^nal  rock,  while  the  chloritization  represented  the  first 
stage  of  alteration,  namely,  that  of  ferro-magnesian  silicates  to 
chlorite.  Prof  Pumpelly  thinks  that  copper  was  originally 
present  as  sulphides  in  the  rocks,  and  that  the  changes,  consist- 
ing in  leaching  and  re-dispoeitioa  in  veins,  have  been  effected 
by  sur&ce-waters  carrying  carbonic  acid  and  some  atmospheric 
oxygen.  The  copper  was  deposited  after  the  destruction  of 
the  ferro-magnesian  minerals,  and  before  the  deposition  of  the 
products  from  the  decomposition  of  the  feldspars.  From  the 
state  of  sulphide,  copper  was  converted  to  silicate,  carbonate 
and  sulphate.  These  Balt«  were  then  reduced  to  a  metallic 
state.  He  thinks  also  that  there  is  a  close  genetic  relation 
between  this  metallic  copper  and  the  ferric  condition  of  the 
iron  oxide  in  the  associated  eilicates.  The  oxidation  of  the 
iron  was  caused  by  the  redaction  of  the  oxide  of  copper  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  latter. 

Prof  R.  J).  Irving,  in  his  report  on  "  The  Copper-Bearing 
Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,"*  confirms  in  general  the  conclusions 
of  Prof.  Pumpelly.  He  considers  the  veins  as  very  largely 
replacement- veins  not  sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding 
rocks,  but  simply  the  result  of  a  rock-alteration  entirely  analo- 
gous to  that  which  has  brought  about  the  deposition  of  copper 
and  its  associated  vein-etone  minerals  within  the  cupriferous 
amygdaloide.  They  are  alteration-zones,  which  traverse  instead 
of  follow  the  bedding.     The  replacement  of  wall-rock  by  cop- 

•  Monogimph  V.,  U.  8.  OeoL  Sun.,  1888. 
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per  masBce  is  a  common  occurrence ;  and  the  paragenesis  of 
the  vein-minerals  is  identical  with  that  of  the  copper-bearing 
amygdaloid  rocks. 

Especially  remarkable  is  the  Beries  of  replacements  which, 
as  shown  by  Fumpelly,  has  taken  place  in  these  veins.  Preb- 
nite  is  pseiidomorphic  atter  plagioclase ;  and  many  amygdaloids 
are  largely  prehnitized.  This  prehnite  is  again  replaced  by 
orthoclase ;  and  finally,  the  latter  may  change  into  epidote  and 
quartz.     Sericite  is  absent 

These  copper-bearing  veins  are  clearly  very  different  from 
the  majority  of  fisBute-veinB,  and  have  been  formed  under  very 
different  conditions — in  fact,  probably  not  by  thermal  waters. 
Of  other  elaaseB,  the  orthoclaae-albite-zeolite  veins  of  the  Alps 
are  most  closely  related ;  while  a  certain  slight  resemblance 
also  exists  to  the  propylitic  veins,  emphasized  by  the  chloritic 
alteration  and  the  presence  of  orthoclase. 

The  veins  of  Kongsberg,  Norway,  and  Andreasberg  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  both  of  which  also  carry  zeolites,  are  not 
sufficiently  known  in  their  metasomatic  aspects  to  be  diBcnssed 
here. 

Observed  AlteratUm  by  Ascending  Waters. 

Extremely  little  exact  work  has  been  done  in  this  most  im- 
portant line  of  investigation,  namely,  to  ascertain  actual  altera- 
tions by  waters  of  known  composition.  In  veins  we  usually 
have  only  the  altered  rock  aa  a  known  quantity,  and  must  en- 
deavor to  draw  conclusions  from  this  as  to  the  cbaractcr  of  the 
waters. 

Most  interesting  and  well  known  is  Prof.  Baabr^'s  discov- 
ery of  the  alteration  which  the  old  Roman  bricks  and  mortars 
have  suffered  at  the  place  where  the  mineral  springs  of  Plom- 
hiires  break  through  the  granite,  ascending  on  fissures  carry- 
ing fluorite  and  quartz.  The  waters  are  thermal,  having  a 
temperature  of  70°  C,  and  may  be  characterized  as  weak  min- 
eral waters,  containing  sulphates  and  chlorides,  with  a  little 
hydrogen  sulphide;  silicates  of  potash  and  soda  are  also 
present  in  them.  In  the  bricks  employed  by  the  Bomans  ae 
curbing  for  the  spring,  a  number  of  minerals  have  been  depos- 
ited. Chief  among  them  are  the  zeolites.  Chabazite,  meeo- 
type,  and  apophyllite  are  the  principal  minerals  formed  in  the 
pores  and  spaces  of  dissolution  in  the  old  bricks.     Besides 
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these,  opal  and  chalcedony  have  been  deposited ;  and,  on  one 
piece  of  mortar,  flnorite,  scalenohedronB  of  calcite,  and  prisms 
of  aragonite  were  bIbo  found.  This  is  extremely  interesting, 
aa  the  fisBuree  on  which  the  spring  rises  contaio  much  fluorite. 
The  apophjUite  also  waa  found  to  contain  a  notable  percentage 
of  fluoiine.  An  analysis  of  this  altered  brick  gave  the  follow- 
ing reeult:  SiO.,  19.89  ;A1,0„  17.88;  Fe,0„5.87;  CaO,  51.40; 
MgO,  0.75;  K,0,  5.94;  Na^O,  0.83;  total,  100.51  per  cent 

Id  this  analysis  the  most  remarkable  fact  is  the  strong  preva- 
lence of  potash  and  the  small  quantity  of  soda  present.  It  ia 
scarcely  to  be  asBumed  that  the  ordinary  bricks  of  that  locality 
contuiied  the  alkaliea  in  this  proportion.  The  porous  bricla 
were  evidently  specially  adapted  for  the  formation  of  new 
minerals,  and  the  large  percentage  of  lime  in  the  mortar  also 
facilitated  the  procesB.  Baubr^e  mentions  that  pieces  of  gran- 
ite enclosed  in  the  same  mass  show  no  zeotitization,  and  refers 
at  the  same  time  to  the  Jact  that  pyroxene  and  feldspar  show 
no  alteration  in  the  same  superheated  glass  tubes  in  which 
glass  is  completely  transformed  iuto  zeolites  and  into  silica. 
This  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  dependence  of  the  altera- 
tion of  the  country-rock  npon  ita  structure  and  composition. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Weed  hae  recently*  found  a  mineral  vein  in 
process  of  formation  by  a  weak  thermal  water  at  Boulder, 
Montana.  The  vein-filling  consiata  of  gnartz,  calcite  and  some 
Btilbite,  while  the  adjoining  granite  is  partly  altered  to  aericite 
and  kaolinite ;  these  two  minerals  attacking  all  of  the  primary 
constituents  (Fig.  19).  A  little  free  silica  is  also  mixed  with 
the  kaolinite.  In  some  specimens  the  kaolinite  and  aericite 
are  subordinate  and  the  feldspar  appears  partly  silicified. 

CONCLnSIONS. 

Some  of  the  following  conclusions,  drawn  from  the  data 
presented  in  this  paper,  may  seem  trite  repetitions  of  already 
known  facts;  but  it  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  mineral  deposits  is  not  built  on 
such  firm  foundations  that  it  does  not  need  fortification  of  its 
position  by  conclusions  from  all  possible  view-points. 

1.  Almost  all  fissure-veins  are  bordered  by  altered  zones  of 

*  Commmucaled  to  me  fn>m  kn  nnpnbliihed  paper. 
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varying  extent  and  intensity  of  alteratioii.  In  the  so-called 
"  replacement-veins  "  this  altered  and  replaced  rock  contains 
the  valoable  ore. 

2.  The  metasomatic  processes  in  different  classes  of  veins 
show  an  almost  kaleidoscopic  varietj.  In  one  class  of  veins, 
quartz  may  be  converted  into  calcite,  while  in  a  different  class 
calcite  may  be  converted  into  qaartz.  The  action  is  usually  in- 
tense, involving  a  great  change  in  the  chemical  composition. 

8.  The  hydration  connected  with  the  alteration  is  only  very 
moderate. 

4.  The  most  prominent  mineral  formed  by  the  metasomatic 
processes  is  a  potassium  mica  (mnscovite,  sericite,  zinnwaldite 
and  many  other  related  species).  The  moat  prominent  processia 
the  progressive  elimination  of  soda  and  concentration  of  potash, 
closely  connected  with  the  formation  of  potassium  mica. 

5.  The  metasomatic  processes  in  fissure-veins  difier  distinctly 
in  most  cases  from  those  involved  in  ordinary  static,  dynamic 
and  contact  metamorphism,  and  the  two  classes  of  change  have 
not  generally  taken  place  under  the  influence  of  the  same  con- 
ditions and  agencies.  Greisen  is  only  found  near  cassiterite- 
veins.  Granite,  thoroughly  changed  to  sericite,  calcite  and 
pyrite,  is  never  found  as  a  result  of  any  other  metamorphbm 
than  in  fissure-veins,  nor  are  fluoritized  or  sideritized  rocks  so 
found.  The  propylitic  and  biotitic  alteration;  the  chloride 
and  zeolitic  alteration  of  Lake  Superior  copper-veins;  and  the 
silicification  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  form  exceptions, 
being  similar  to  certun  developments  of  dynamic,  static  and 
hydrochemic  metamorphism. 

6.  Ordinarily,  the  alteration  consists  in  the  total  or  partial 
loss  of  certain  constituents ;  the  gain  of  others ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  compounds  and  elements,  usually  carbon  diox- 
ide and  sulphur.  The  net  total  of  the  change  per  unit  of 
weight  or  volume  may  be  a  gain  or  a  loss,  perhaps  more  often 
the  former.  If  sulphides  are  abundantly  introduced,  the  result 
will  usually  show  a  strong  gain  in  mass. 

7.  The  processes  observed  are  such  ae  can  only  be  explained 
by  aqueous  agencies.  Possible  exceptions  are  the  forma  of 
alteration  connected  with  cassiterite,  apatite  and  tourmaline- 
veins,  in  which  pneumatolytic  conditions  may  have  partly 
obtained. 
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8.  The  intemity  of  the  processes  observed  indicates  that  the 
aqneous  solutione  acted  under  moderately  high  temperature, 
pressure  and  conoentratioii.  No  cold,  pure  surface-water  could 
produce  such  results  aa  are  ordinarily  found. 

9.  From  the  fact  that  the  substances  introduced,  such  as 
sulphur,  carbon-dioxide,  fluorine,  boron  and  heavy  metals,  are 
only  known  to  be  contained  in  noteworthy  quantities  in  ther- 
mal waters  ascending  on  fissures,  it  is  concluded  that  these 
waters  were  the  agencies  usually  active  in  the  process  of  altera- 
tion. 

10.  Many  of  the  substances  found  in  the  filling  of  the  open 
spaces  along  the  fissure  maybe  lacking  in'the  altered  rock, 
showing  that  the  latter  forms  a  septam  not  penetrated  with 
equal  ease  by  all  constituents  of  the  solution.* 

11.  The  ascending  waters  are  chiefly  surface-waters,  which, 
after  a  circuitous  underground  route,  have  found  in  a  fissure 
iin  easy  path  on  which  to  return.  During  iJieir  long  downward 
paeaage  they  doubtless  dissolve  much  material  from  the  rocks 
whicb  they  penetrate ;  and  this  solution  was  facilitated  by  the 
gradually  increasing  heat  and  pressure  with  increasing  depth. 
Daring  the  ascending  period,  much  of  this  material  is  depos- 
ited. The  metasomatic  action  on  the  wall-rock  results  in 
fbrther  exchanges  of  constituents,  some  being  dissolved  and 
others  deposited. 

For  many  veins,  this  genetic  theory  may  be  ftilly  sufficient. 
But  for  many  others,  perhaps  for  the  majority  of  fissure-veins, 
something  seems  to  be  lacking  in  this  explanation.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  metasomatic  processes  in  veins  and  in  other  forms 
of  metamorphism  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as 
the  abundance  of  certain  constituents,  such  as  carbon  dioxide 
and  hydrogen  sulphide,  in  mineral  waters.  The  presence  of 
these  constituents  has  not  been  satisiactorily  explained,  and 
cannot  be,  except  in  certain  cases,  on  the  theory  of  solutions 
derived  from  the  solid  country-rock, 

I  believe  that  the  majority  of  fissure-veins  are  genetically 
connected  with  bodies  of  intrusive  rocks,  even  when  the  actual 
deposits  are  contained  in  the  overlying  surface  lavas.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  intrusive  rocks,  such  as  granite,  diorite 

*  The  eiiBtenoe  of  each  oamotic  conditiona  was  fint  suggeal«d  b^  O.  F.  Becker 
(01  &  QeoL  Shtrt.,  Mm.  Ba.,  1892,  *'Qiuckulver  Ore-Depo«ito,"  p.  159). 
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and  gabbro,  may  contain  at  the  time  of  their  intraaiou  wat«r, 
carbon  dioxide,  fluorine,  boron  and  ealphar.  Under  decreas- 
ing pressure,  tbeee  substances  have  a  tendency  to  leave  the 
cooling  magma;  and  as  many  of  them  form,  with  the  heavv 
metals  also  contained  io  the  magma,  volatile  compoaixls 
with  a  low  critical  temperature,  these  heavy  metala  may  bt- 
carried  away  from  the  magma  along  with  the  "  mineralizing 
agents "  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  well-known  theorv 
which  was  originated  by  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Daubrec,  and 
developed  by  other  French  investigators ;  but  until  recently  it 
has  hardly  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  The 
results  of  these  emanations  is  shown  in  the  contact  metamor- 
phism  and  in  the  mineral  deposits  often  appearing  near  the 
boundaries  of  intrusive  bodies.  Where  fissures  traverse  the 
cooling  magmas,  and  the  rocks  surrounding  them,  it  is  natural 
that  these  mineralizing  agents  carrying  their  load  of  heavy 
metals  should  ascend,  at  first  under  pneumatolytic  conditione, 
above  the  critical  temperature.  Reaching  the  zone  of  circu- 
lating atmoBpheric  waters,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  mil 
with  these,  which  probably  greatly  predominated  in  quantity. 
To  this  combination  of  agencies,  found  in  the  ascending 
waters  of  such  regions  of  igneous  intrusion,  the  formation  of 
most  metalliferous  veins  is  probably  due.  This  dependence  of 
veins  on  intrusive  bodies  is  most  clearly  perceived  in  certain 
caesiterite-,  apatite-  and  tourmaline-veins;  hut  from  these  all 
sorts  of  transitions  may  be  found,  to  veins  of  more  ordinary 
character. 

I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  deny  that  some  classee  of 
veins  may  be  due  to  circulating  sur&ce>waters  alone ;  bat  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  dissolving  power  of  the  latter  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  all  classes,  or  even  for  the  majority,  of  fisaiire- 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

(Skcsbtabt'b  Note.)  The  (ollowing  discusuon  of  the  papen  of  Van  H!m, 
Emmona,  LindgTen  and  Weed,  read  at  the  WMbington  meeting,  Febniarj,  1900, 
•od  prioted  on  pp.  282  to  498  of  thi«  7olnme,  cocapriBee  commuuicatioDH  to  the 
SecretArj,  received  at  variooa  timee  before  the  lUchmaQd  meeting,  February, 
190],  and,  for  the  moet  part,  preaented  at  that  meeting.  These  communications 
are  introduced  at  this  point  in  the  present  volume,  in  order  that  the;  ma;  precede 
the  papers  of  Vogt,  Kemp,  Lindgren,  Rickard,  etc.,  preeeated  at  Richmond,  and 
therefore  not  forming  part  of  the  material  considered  in  them.  Since  manjrof 
the  contributors  have  mentioned  in  one  communication  several  of  Ifae  papers  re- 
ferred 10,  no  attempt  ia  here  made  to  divide  their  remarks  and  distribute  the 
fragments  under  separate  headings.  In  each  contribution,  however,  the  several 
topics  are  iodicftted  bj  suii- titles. 

E.  Beck,*  Freiberg,  Saxony :  Prof.  Van  ITtse^s  Paper.— The 
paper  of  Prof.  Van  Hise  (p.  282)  represents  a  great  step  of 
scientific  progress,  in  that  the  circulation  of  underground 
waters  lias  never  before  been  presented  with  such  clearness,  in 
the  light  of  modern  chemical  and  physical  knowledge.  The 
theories  of  the  formation  of  ore-deposits  which  follow  the 
author's  general  survey  of  the  currents  and  solvent  power  of 
atmospheric  waters  in  the  eartli's  crust  do  not,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  novel,  being  essentially  an*  amplification  of  Le  Conte'a 
views ;  but  the  proofs  adduced  in  their  support  are  in  many 
particulars  so  original  that  no  one  can  read  without  profit  this 
portion  of  the  paper. 

Entirely  new  (though  largely  in  agreement  with  the  papers 
of  Emmons  and  Weed,  presented  at  the  same  meeting  of  the 
Institute)  are  the  sections  dealing  with  the  formation  of  the 
rich  sulphides  of  the  precious  metals,  and  especially  the  re- 
generation of  normal  sulphides,  such  as  galena,  etc.,  in  vein- 
zones  immediately  beneath  the  ground-water  level. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  Prof.  Van  Hise,  in  the 
course  of  his  most  instructive  exposition  of  unquestionable, 
yet  still  locally  limited,  phenomena,  has  been  too  much  biased 
in  favor  of  the  "descensionists."  This  is  indicated  by  the 
small  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  intimate  genetic  re- 
lation between  epigenetic  deposits  and  the  plutonic  hearths  of 
the  earth's  interior. 


-    ■   Profeaeor,  Royal  Saxon  Mining  Academj.    Translated  bj  the  Becretary,  and 
translation  approved  by  the  author. 
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In  my  treatise,  just  pablished,*  I  have  proved  from  manjiii- 
etances  that  the  formation  of  ore-veins  is  frequently  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  plutonic  intrusion,  particularly  of  acid 
magmas.  Prof.  Van  Hise  recognizes  euch  a  relation  only  to 
this  extent,  that  atm<Mpheric  waters,  iu  their  downward  course, 
may  have  happened  to  reach  eruptive  maaaes,  perhaps  long 
since  solidified,  though,  in  common  with  the  enclosing  rocka, 
still  warm,  and  may  have  extracted  the  disseminated  mineral 
compounds  from  these  old  magmas.  But  we  still  bold  to  the 
conception  of  an  immediate  relation  in  time  also.  We  hold  as 
a  primary  principle  that  the  gases  and  vapors  contained  in  the 
tused  magmas,  and  escaping  as  these  cooled,  must  have  played, 
as  carriers  of  metallic  compounds  upwards  from  the  re^oa  of 
the  plutonic  hearth,  a  very,  active  part.  Especially  does  the 
study  of  contact-raetamorphism  (e,g.,  at  Kristiania,  Norway,  in 
the  Banat,  and  at  Berggiesshubel  in  Saxony)  strengthen  as  in 
this  conviction. 

As  concerns  the  cassiterite-veins,  this  view  has  many  ad- 
herents. The  direct  connection  between  granite  intrusions  and 
the  formation  of  veins  carrying  Un-ore,  I  have  lately  been  able 
to  establish  still  more  firmly  by  showing  that  at  Zinnwald,  in 
Saxony,  small  cassiterite-veins  in  the  periphery  of  the  granite 
mass  of  that  district  are  cut  by  veins  of  a  fine-grained  "  v^n- 
granite."  The  deposition  of  the  tin-ore  must  therefore  have 
been  still  in  progress  at  the  time  of  additional  intrusions  of 
granite  from  below. 

But  there  is  by  no  means  in  the  Erzgebirge  a  sharp  separation 
between  the  veins  of  cassiterite  and  those  of  silver-lead-ores. 
The  latter  sometimes  contain  constituents  characteristic  of  the 
tin-ore  group ;  and  they  are  likewise  connected  with  the  in- 
trusive plutonic  masses  of  the  Mrzgebirge. 

The  latest  work  of  American  observers  upon  gold-veins,  es- 
pecially that  of  Spurr  and  of  Hussak  (Brazil),  has  shown  that, 
for  many  gold-quartz-veins  also,  there  must  exist  a  very  iu- 
timate  genetic  and  chronological  connection  with  deep  plutonic 
intrusions.  Thus,  the  nature  of  many  gold-quartz-veins  is 
closely  allied  to  that  of  the  pegmatites — those  peculiarly-modi- 
fied derivatives  from  deep  granitic  hearths.  In  this  depart- 
ment also,  the  purely  hydro-chemical  tiieory  of  Prof.  Vm 

*  litkrt  ton  den  Entagtrtlittm,  Lcipiig,  1901. 
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Hifle  appears  to  be  inadequate.  The  facta  saggeat  too  etronglj 
an  active  participation  of  subterraneous  plutonic  masses,  par- 
ticularly throngh  the  expulsion  of  gases,  which  may  have  be- 
come mixed  with  ascending  waters. 

The  Papers  of  Emmons  and  Weed. — The  meritorious  work 
of  Messrs.  Emmoua  and  Weed  (pp.  433  and  473),  opening  as  it 
does  a  wide  field  hitherto  unknown,  or,  at  least,  entirely  ne-  • 
glected,  will  certainly  call  forth  a  long  series  of  confirma- 
tory observations,  I  have  not  yet  found  time  to  ascertain 
by  closer  study  to  what  extent  our  Freiberg  district  shows  sec- 
ondary sulphide-enrichment  by  descending  solutions.  To  a 
limited  degree  it  is  certainly  present,  e.g.  in  the  not  infre- 
quent thin,  sometimes  dendritic,  coating  of  silver-glance  or 
native  silver  on  cross-fiBsures  in  older  vein-fillings,  or  the  druses 
of  beautifully  crystallized  rich  silver-ores  in  geodes.  The 
crystals  of  stephanite  in  the  interstices  of  a  breccia  in  the  Him- 
melsfiirst  mine,  for  instance,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  later 
deposits  from  descending  waters.  But  it  is  very  doubtful,  to 
say  the  least,  whether  our  great  bonanzas  belong  in  this  cate- 
gory. In  our  case,  the  question  is  exceedingly  complicated, 
because  the  ground-water  level  has  probably  been  more  than 
once  displaced,  upward  or  downward. 

Our  veins,  admittedly  formed,  for  the  most  part,  before  the 
Cretaceous  period,  may  have  stood  long  already,  at  the  time  of 
the  great  Cenomaniau  disturbance  and  erosion,  with  their  upper 
zones  above  ground-water  level.  For  only  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Freiberg,  and  about  at  the  same  altitude.  Cretaceous  strata 
are  now  foQud  lying  upon  the  gneiss  (in  that  locality  deeply 
decomposed)  which,  near  the  ton-n  of  Freiberg,  encloses  the 
veins.  Thick  masses  of  Cenomanian  Cretaceous  sandstones  were 
unquestionably  denuded  again,  in  the  Freiberg  mining  district 
itself,  daring  the  Tertiary.  The  vein-zones  which,  during  the 
Cretaceous,  were  crowded  deep  below  the  ground-water  level, 
must  have  been  elevated  again,  therefore,  in  Tertiary  times, 
above  that  level. 

Exact  observations  and  assured  conclusions  are  moreover 
made  difficult,  practically,  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the 
present  time,  only  those  vein-zones  are  being  mined  which  lie 
far  below  the  natural  ground-water  level. 
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Studente  at  a  dietaDce  might,  perhaps,  infer  from  deecriptions 
of  thia  distriet  that  the  rich  suiphide-ore-bodieB  found  in  our 
"barytie  lead-ore  formation,"  at  its  croeeings  with  the  veins  of 
the  "  pyrite-blende-lead-ore  formation,"  belong  in  the  category 
of  enrichments  so  well  described  by  Emmona  and  Weed.  The 
mineralogical  composition  of  these  bonanzas,  with  its  abnn-  ' 
dance  of  argentite,  prouetite,  pjrargyrite,  acanthite,  steplianit£, 
polybaaite,  and  native  silver,  ia  indeed  similar  to  that  of  the 
bonanzas  in  Montana  ailver-veins.  Yet  the  veins  of  our  barytic 
lead-ore  system  do  not  at  all  exhibit  the  characteristics  of 
"  deacenaive  "  formations — their  abundance  in  fluorite  alone 
contradicts  such  a  view.  The  rich  ore-bodies  at  the  intersec- 
tions referred  to  must  be  rather  explained  aa  aimply  due  to 
chemical  reaction  between  the  masaea  of  normal  sulphides 
(pyrite,  galenite,  chalcopyrite,  arsenopyrite  and  sphalerite)  in 
the  older  veins,  and  the  ascending  solutions  in  the  fissures  of 
the  later  barytic  lead-ore  system.  Emmons  himself  (p. 472) 
concedes  the  probability  of  such  reactions  in  many  cases. 

However  great  may  be  our  pleasure  and  praise  in  connection 
with  these  latest  victories  of  science,  we  must  nevertheless  be 
warned  not  to  attach  to  them  too  universal  a  significance. 

Mr.  Lindgren's  Paper. — With  regard  to  Mr.  Lindgren'a 
paper,  I  will  frankly  say  that  since  the  death  of  Stelzner 
nothing  has  appeared  in  which  the  methods  of  microscopic- 
chemical  research  have  been  applied  with  such  splendid  aut.'- 
cess  to  the  subject  of  ore-depoaita.  I  agree  (with  insignificant 
exceptions)  so  thoroughly  with  the  conclusions  which  the 
author  has  drawn  from  hia  brilliant  investigations,  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  ofler  at  this  time  any  detailed 
criticisms.  I  can  only  express  my  delight  that  Stelzners 
method  has  found  in  Mr.  Lindgren  an  adequate  American 
representative,  master  at  the  same  time  of  the  European 
literature  of  the  subject. 

L.  DE  Launay,*  Paris,  France :  Papers  of  EmmoTis  and  Weed. — 
The  ideas  set  forth  by  Mr.  Emmons  (p.  438)  on  the  secoudarj'  en- 
richment of  ore-deposita,  and  by  Mr.  Walter  Harvey  Weed  (p.  473) 


*  Prof. ,  ^eoU  Superieure  dtt  Miiut.     TratuUtod  by  the  SeereUrf,  aiid  tntub- 
tioD  approved  by  the  author. 
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OQ  the  enrichment  of  mineral  veins,  agree  almost  entirely  with 
my  own  ;  and  I  can  only  congratulate  myself  upon  finding  their 
observations  so  completely  in  accord  with  those  I  have  had 
occasion  to  make,  and  thank  them  for  the  very  kind  way  in 
which  they  have  been  good  enough  to  cite  my  writinga.  I 
have  recently  twice  reiterated  my  opinion  on  these  eubjecte : 
first,  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  Ghih-ale  des  Sciences*  on  "  The 
Variations  of  Metalliterous  Veins  in  Depth;"  secondly,  in  a 
little  text-book  on  practical  geologyt  (in  the  chapters  on  super- 
ficial formations  and  the  alterations  of  outcrops,  pp.  50  to  72). 
I  have,  therefore,  little  to  add.  As  I  have  said  in  these  essays, 
I  attach  more  and  more  importance  to  the  phenomena  of  sec- 
ondary alteration,  which  have  produced  a  number  of  important 
modifications  (whether  enrichments  or  impoverishments)  in 
those  portions  of  metalliferous  deposits  accessible  to  exploi- 
tation ;  and  I  fnlly  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Weed  as  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  very  careful  account  of  these  phe- 
nomena in  practical  and  industrial  estimates.  I  think,  like- 
wise, that  in  these  secondary  and  comparatively  recent  reac- 
tions should  be  sought  the  interpretation  of  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  substitution,  lateral  alteration,  or  metasomatism,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  now  observed ;  while  I  continue  to 
admit,  with  the  school  of  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  Daubr&e  (to 
which  Mr.  "Waldemar  Lindgren  brings  valuable  support),  the 
primary  influence  of  volatile  mineralizers.  These  must  have 
prepared  the  way  by  introducing  into  the  enclosing  rocks,  or 
simply  by  depositing  in  the  vein-fissures,  elements  such  as  sul- 
phides, fluorides,  chlorides,  etc.,  which  subsequently,  dissolved 
anew  by  the  circulation  of  superficial  waters,  have  rendered  to 
the  latter  essential  aid  in  the  processes  of  alteration.  In  this 
manner  have  been  produced  the  large  altered  zones  which  are 
seen,  for  example,  around  pyritic  masses  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
This  point  I  have  fully  elaborated  in  my  "  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  Metalliferous  Deposits."! 

In  order  to  formulate  the  study  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion, I  have  been  led  to  distinguish  in  a  very  general  way,  in 
the  alterations  of  terranes  and  of  deposits,  three  zones  (from 

•  For  1900;  p.  568. 

t  aiohffU  Pratique.     Published  bj  Annuid  Colin,  Pahs,  IMa 

t  A  book  of  lie  pp.,  Paris,  1877. 
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the  surface  downward)  which  correspond  rather  to  thoecofM: 
"Weed*  than  to  thoee  of  Mr.  Emmons,t  the  two  first  zonn 
Mr.  Emmons  (the  reality  of  which  I  am   far  from  decjtL: 
having  been  fomprised  in  the  first  of  mine;  andlhtrei.- 
defined  them  :X 

1.  First  saperficial  zone  of  oxidation,  subject,  in  ib  ^^■■ 
part,  to  physical  diaintegradon:  a  zone  characterized  b^iL 
peroxidation  of  iron,  and,  in  the  ease  of  metalliferona  iefo^:-. 
by  the  presence  of  native  metals,  oxides,  carbooatee  or  chlori- 
(Mr.  Weed's  "  zone  of  weathering  "). 

2.  The  far  more  important  zone  of  cemetUatian,  of  di--'^-  ;■ 
cation,  and,  more  generally,  of  complex  ehemiced  reaetiim  d'. 
as  the  formation  of  secondary  sulphides),  liable  to  shor  i?  -"- 
base  an  increase  of  cert^n  substances,  which  have  been  <  > 
solved  in  the  upper  part  and  carried  awaj  by  the  desttnJ  . 
waters  (the  "  zone  of  enrichment "). 

8.  The  zone  of  imaUered  equUSnium  (unchanged  sulpbid^. 
below  the  hydrostatic  level  (the  "  zone  of  primary  snlphid«'. 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  this  alteration,  I  beliere  vii 
Mr.  Emmons  that  we  ought  not  to  attribute  too  absolotr  < 
value  to  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  level  (*'  gToand-nt:; 
level "),  and  I  have  insisted  at  different  times  in  my  "  Geohts 
pratique  "  (pp.  52,  152,  etc.)  on  the  necessary  irregularitit*  ■■i 
this  so-called  "  level,"  due  to  the  variable  structure  of  tht  '■•:■ 
raae,  and  leaving,  for  instance,  beneath  a  former  hydiwtuk 
surface,  a  zone  in  which  the  circulation  of  surface-waten  rvl^ 
in  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  could  still  take  place. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that,  even  in  the  deep  eooe.  [^ 
waters  could  not  be  absolutely  still  or  incapable  of  eseni-'iij' 
oxidizing  chemical  reactions,  especially  if  there  be  great  G^nrn 
or  faults,  permitting  the  introduction  and  rapid  eircuUdon  <^ 
waters  from  the  surface,  such  as  appear  to  exist  as  correteli^ 
opposed  to  the  ascent  of  thermal  waterB,§  and  aa  Mi.  W^ 

*  "  Enrichment  of  Mineral  Veins  hy  Later  Hslaliic  SnJphidea,"  JMt  M  -'-' 
tfAm.,  YoL  zi.,  p.  181  (1900) ;  "  Enrichment  of  Gold-  and  Bilrer-Teipi,"  I^ 
III.,  424 ;  thU  vol.,  pp.  47»-4»7. 

t  "Secondar;r  Enrichment  of  Ore-Depo«ita,"  Ihau.,  sxz.,  177;  tUi'<^' 
pp.  433-472. 

X  QMogit  ymiiqut,  p.  54 ;  Xcnu  gfntn^  dt»  Saentet,  1900,  p.  568. 

t  2V(nU  da  Souren  therma-maiiniUt  (Baodry,  Pmrii,  1899);  ebKpttart'^ 
origiii  uid  outflow  of  thermal  springi,  in  which  I  have  called  attoitka  U  il> 
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has  well  pictured  in  hie  Fig.  1.*  This  may  explain  the  ab- 
normal occarrenee  of  certain  alterations  and  eecondary  enrich- 
roeota  more  deeply  situated  than  might  have  been  at  first  ex- 
pected. Here  is  a  very  interesting  fact  which  Mr.  Weed 
deserves  the  credit  of  bringing  to  light. 

Perhaps  also,  besides  the  descending  waters,  the  ascending 
waters,  heated  by  their  deep  circulation,  or  even  by  contact 
with  eruptive  phenomena,  have  in  certain  cases  played  a  part 
which  their  high  temperature  may  have  augmented,  although 
we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  robbed  of  oxidizing  re- 
agents by  their  subterranean  circulation.  We  know,  indeed, 
that  Daubree  obsen'ed  at  Plombieres,  Bourbonne,  etc.,  evident 
reactions  of  this  kind,  produced  apon  metals  by  prolonged  con- 
tact with  thermal  waters  of  extremely  low  mineralization ;  and 
certain  minerals,  especially,  which  may  be  considered  as  sec- 
ondary in  copper-deposits,  are  produced  under  these  condi- 
tions:— secondary  sulphides  such  as  those  studied  by  Mr. 
Weed,  who  has  elsewhere  mentioned  the  possibility  of  this  in- 
tervention of  hot  volcanic  waters. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  long  since  remarked,  when  we  are 
confronted  with  secondary  reactions,  the  persistence  of  which 
in  depth  is  surprising,  and  appears  to  contradict  existing  theo- 
ries, there  is  reason  to  inquire  whether  the  surface  of  the  earth 
was  not,  by  reason  of  remote  tectonic  accidents,  very  difierent 
at  the  time  when  these  reactions  took  place  from  what  it  istto- 
day.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  in  their  admirable  study  of 
the  copper-mines  of  Butte,  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Weed  have 
been  led  not  only  to  adopt  a  similar  hypothesis,  but  to  give  it 
a  local  geological  confirmation. 

Finally,  I  beg  again  to  mention  an  idea  which  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  state  heretofore  except  incidentally,  but  which 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  more  thorough  study.  Namely,  in  re- 
gions of  complex  fractures,  with  numerous  systems  of  inter- 
secting veins,  such  as  those   studied  so   minutely  in  Saxony, 


fact  that,  to  oonaliluta  »  thermal'  tprin^,  Aere  must  eiut,  below  the  hydrostatic 
level,  ao  active  ciTculatioD  which  I  have  compared  to  that  which  might  be  pio- 
datied  in  a  pipe-elbow,  plained  in  a  baaln  of  wU«r  {op,  cit.,  pp.  23  to  31).  The 
moviiiK  waten  Ibua  npidljr  brnugbt  by  accident  into  contact  with  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a  deposit  might  exercise  upon  it  an  unforeseen  metamorphotis. 
•   3Van«.,  Jii.,  428  (p.  477  of  thii  volume). 
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Bohemia,  etc.,  there  ia  douhtless  reasoii  to  attribute  a  very  im- 
portant role  to  secondary  phenomena  of  enrichment,  as  explain- 
ing the  variationa  in  aucceeaive  lillinga,  which  have  aaualty 
heen  interpreted  as  primary  phenomena,  and  the  caoBe  of 
which  haa  been  sought  in  a  aeries  of  internal  movements  more 
or  lesa  independent,  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time.  Per- 
haps, for  example,  the  occurrence  of  a  late  deptrait  of  highly 
argentiferous  mineral,  often  accompanied  with  calcite  and  co- 
balt, such  as  has  been  noted  at  Freiberg,  Frzibram,  Witticbeo, 
etc.,  is  only  the  result  of  a  simple  secondary  concentration. 
The  same  may  be  true  of  the  cobaltiferous  fillings  with  excite 
and  barite,  which  have  been  observed  in  sundry  faults  travers- 
ing the  cupriferous  schists  of  Mansfeld ;  and  I  believe  that,  in 
a  general  way,  it  is  the  cause  of  many  enrichmeDt«  noticed  at 
the  intersections  of  veins,  at  the  junctions  of  cross-courses,  etc., 
such  as  those  described  by  Smith  at  Broken  Hill  and  by  Spurr 
in  the  Aspen  district,  which,  judging  from  the  published  de- 
scriptions, Mr.  Weed  appears  to  me  to  have  interpreted  vcrj 
justly. 

Arthur  L.  Collins,  Telluride,  Colo. :  Papers  of  EmmoM 
and  Weed. — Mining  engineers  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  suggestivi.' 
papers  of  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Weed  (pp.  433  and  473],  which 
throw  much  light  on  numberless  facta  in  connection  with  ore- 
deposits,  especially  those  of  copper-  and  silver-ores. 

In  recent  papers  on  this  subject,  no  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  remarkable  copper-veins  of  Cornwall,  which,  only  60 
years  ago,  famished  the  m^or  part  of  the  world's  coppc^ 
supply,  but  already  seem  to  be  almost  forgotten.  These  de- 
posits were  described  by  a  host  of  capable  observers,  includ- 
ing such  men  as  Belabeche,  Henwood  and  Smythe ;  and  the 
separate  zones  of  weathering,  enrichment  and  unaltered  ore 
which  they  exhibited  were  so  strongly  marked  and  so  commer- 
cially important  that  one  wonders  that  the  relations  of  these 
zones  were  not  recognized  at  the  time. 

The  zone  of  weathering  ("  gossan  ")  was  often  of  great  ex- 
tent, reaching  not  only  below  present  water-level,  but  fer  below 
the  level  of  the  neighboring  sea.  Thus,  at  Powey  Cousols,  the 
gossan  extended  100  fathoms  below  the  adit-level ;  and  at  I>o1- 
coath  "  some  of  the  earthy  brown  ore  was  found  as  far  dowu 
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as  the  197-fathoTn  level."*  These  gossans  generally  showed 
traces  of  copper ;  and  it  was  recognized  that  they  proved  the 
former  existence  of  sulphide-ores,  from  which  they  had  been 
formed. 

Immediately  below  came  the  great  ore-bodies,  such  as  that 
at  Cliftbrd  Amalgamated,  "  16  or  18  fl.  wide,  of  cindery  copper 
pyrites  from  wall  to  wall ;"  or  the  "  30  or  40  ft.  of  dredgy  cop- 
per ore  in  the  best  parts  of  Devon  Consol8."t 

These  gradually  gave  place  to  poorer  ores,  until,  one  after 
another,  the  mines  were  abandoned.  Some  16  years  ago,  when 
one  of  these  old-time  Cornish  bonanzas,  the  Tresavean  mine, 
was  reopened,  the  hard  quartz  ore,  sparingly  sprinkled  with 
pyrite,  mispickel  and  chalcopyrite,  which  was  encountered, 
seemed  to  justify  fully  its  former  abandonment.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  essentially  superficial  origin  of  rich  copper  sul- 
phide ore-bodies  of  this  type  will  be  discouraging  in  many 
cases.  But  it  only  confirms  an  opinion  long  held,  on  other 
grounds,  by  mining  engineers. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  reaction  mainly  relied  upon  for  the 
rem.oval  of  copper  from  the  zone  of  weathering,  namely,  the 
decomposition  of  copper  sulphides  by  ferric  sulphate,  is  (or 
was,  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  familiar  with  the  district) 
employed  at  Rio  Tinto  on  a  very  large  scale  in  the  commercial 
treatment  of  copper-ore.  The  liquors  from  the  lixiviation  of 
heap-roasted  ore  were  run  over  "  raw  "  fine  ore — originally  (as 
I  recollect)  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  precipitat- 
ing-tanks,  and  to  secure  a  cleaner  precipitate.  But  this  was 
found  to  be  also  an  efficient  method  of  extracting  part  of  the 
copper-contents  of  raw  pyrites.  And  great  heaps  of  mixed 
"  raw  fines,"  and  lixiviated  roasted  ore,  aggregating  millions  of 
tons,  gradually  giving  up  their  copper  in  solution,  largely  by 
means  of  this  reaction,  became  a  feature  of  the  Rio  Tinto  land- 
scape. 

The  supposed  reaction  for  the  re-precipitation  of  copper  in 
secondary  copper-ores,  from  cupric  sulphate  solutions  by  pyrites, 
can  hardly  take  place  under  these  conditions — it  would  upset 
the  commercial  process. 

The  evidence  of  secondarj-  enrichment  in  gold-  and  silver- 


■  T.  H.  CollioB,  Journal  Royal  Irul.  of  Commilt,  No.  38. 

t  Sir  W.  Bmythe,  Tram.  Boyai  Geot.  Soc.  Oamwait,  vol.  xi.,  part  ii 
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veins  is  less  striking  than  in  copper-deposits.  As  to  gold  in 
particular,  we  are  accuatomed  to  look  for  far  higher  values  in 
the  oxidized  surface-orea  than  in  the  sulphides  immediately  be- 
neath. This  may  be  due  as  much  to  the  case  with  which  gold 
ia  precipitated  from  its  solutious  as  to  its  original  insolubility; 
for  the  native  gold  in  oxidized  ores  often  has  every  appearance 
of  secondary  deposition. 

As  to  the  Smuggler-Union  workings  (of  which  I  am  at 
preaent  in  charge),  a  persona)  examination  might  give  Mr. 
Emmons  reason  to  doubt  the  suggestion  that  the  richer  silver- 
minerals  have  been  re-concentrated  into  a  more  recent  foot-wall 
streak.  Nor  does  any  such  streak  remain  unaftected  by  the 
faulting  at  the  Pandora  crossing,  so  far  as  our  workings  show. 
The  great  changes  in  the  Smuggler-Union  vein  with  depth 
seem  rather  to  coincide  with  the  changing  strata  through 
which  it  passes. 

More  striking  cases  might,  I  think,  be  found  in  the  Silver 
Plume  district  of  Clear  Creek  county,  Colo.,  where  the  rich 
silver-minerals  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  veins  have  given  place 
to  low-grade  galena  and  ferruginous  blende  in  depth,  without 
any  corresponding  change  in  th«  enclosing  rocks  or  gaugue- 
minerals. 


H.  FosTBE  Bain,*  Des  Moines,  Iowa :  Paper  of  Van  JJix. — 
The  zinc-  and  lead-deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  which  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  study,  give  particularly  good  exam- 
ples of  many  of  the  principles  of  ore^eposition  formulated  by 
Prof,  Van  Hiae.  Perhaps  there  is  nowhere  clearer  evidence 
supporting  his  fundamental  tenet,  that  ore-bodies  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  result,  and  as  merely  one  of  the  phases,  of  the 
work  of  underground  waters.  The  facts  regarding  the  mines 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  have  been  given  in  some  detail 
for  Wisconsin  by  Prof.  Chamberlinf  and,  more  recently,  for  tho 
mines  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Iowa  Geological  Survey.! 
Fortunately,  alao,  the  processes  of  underground  water-circula- 
tion have  been  studied  in  some  detail  in  connection  with  the 


*  Pabliahed  b;  permisBJon  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Surrey. 

t  Geology  1^  WiKontm.  Yol,  iv.,  pp.  367-671. 

J  Leonard,  A.  G..  vol.  tI..  pp.  9-66.     CbItid  and  Bain.  voL  x.,  pp.  48(Mt(l7. 
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inveatigation  of  artesian  waters  throughont  the  region.*  In 
Missouri  and  Arkansas  the  mines  and  ore-bodies  have  iieen 
mach  studied  ;t  bat  the  general  problems  of  the  circulation  of 
underground  waters  have  been  neglected.  During  the  season 
just  closed  the  writer  has  been  engaged  in  a  re-study  for  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  zinc-  and  lead-depoeits 
of  the  Ozark  region,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  the 
Joplin  area ;  and  his  full  report  is  now  in  preparation.  It  has 
been  interesting  to  note  how  fullj  the  statement  that  the  ore- 
bodies  result  irom  the  general  action  of  underground  waters  is 
here  substantiated.  Treated  merely  aa  parts  of  a  problem  of 
water-circulation,  many  of  the  difficulties  regarding  the  ore- 
deposits  Taoish. 

In  brief,  the  Joplin  area  is  one  in  which  flowing  wells  would 
occur,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  deep  fractures  which, 
permitting  the  free  outflow  of  springs,  has  had  the  same  efiect, 
in  causing  loss  of  head,  as  the  placing  of  wells  too  close  to- 
gether. The  gathering-ground  is  the  central  plateau  of  the 
Ozarks;  the  overlying  impervious  layer  is  the  Eureka-Kinder- 
hook  shale,  which  divides  the  Carboniferous  from  the  Siluro- 
Cambrian.  The  aquifers  are  the  porous  dolomitic  limestones 
and  interbanded  sandstones  of  the  Siluro-Cambrian.  At  an 
earlier  stage  much  of  the  water  was  transmitted  down  the  dip 
through  the  Carboniferons  limestones  under  a  coal-measare 
cover.  This  earlier  circalation  seems  to  have  been  more  im- 
portant in  bringing  about  the  recrystallization  of  the  limestone, 
and  probably  to  some  extent  its  replacement  by  chert,  than  in 
causing  actual  ore-deposition.  The  coal-measure  cover  is  now, 
however,  cut  through.  The  present  actual  difference  in  head 
is  about  700  ft.  Water  now  rises  in  the  Carthage  well  from 
the  Silurian  limestones  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
in  the  Redell  deep-rock  well,  at  Joplin,  to  within  80  fl.  of  the 
surface. 

That  the  ore-bodies  were  deposited  by  waters  rising  from 
these  deeper  limestones  is  proved  by  the  following  facts : 

(a)  The  ores  are  everywhere  associated  with  great  quantities 

■  Lererett,  F.,  U.  &  Otol  Sun.,  Monograph  xzzviii.,  pp.  550-784.  Norton, 
W.  H.,  Iowa  Oat.  Sun.,  toL  tL,  pp.  116-428. 

t  8eB  especially  A.  Wimlow,  Mo.  Oeal  Surv.,  voU.  vi,  ind  tu.  ;  Mid  W.  P 
Jenney,  TVmw.,  iiiL,  171-225. 
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of  dolomite.  The  lower  limestones  are  dolomitic,  while  the 
Carboniferous  limestonea  (the  immediate  countrj-rock)  are  not. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Carboniferoua  limeatones  show  no 
dolomitization  away  from  the  region  of  the  ore-bodiea,  even 
though  they  have  clearly  been  worked  over  by  circulating 
water.  The  magnesia  was  evidently  brought  in  at  the  aame 
time  aa  the  ores.  The  magneaian  limestones  of  the  Silaro- 
Cambrian,  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  Misaiaaippi  regioii>-, 
are  almost  everywhere  aaeociat^d  with  more  or  less  ore.  The 
Carboniferous  non-magnesian  limestones  are  nowhere  associated 
with  ore,  except  in  this  particular  re^on,  where,  as  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  the  circulating  waters  passed  in  their  course 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  These  conditions  of  circulation 
have  been  stable  for  a  long  time. 

(b)  The  ore-bodiea  of  the  Joplin  region  atand  in  relatione, 
usually  close,  with  a  ayatem  of  fractures  and  faults  of  sucL 
extent  and  character  that  we  cannot  but  assume  that  they  bare 
broken  the  underlying  Eureka-Einderhook  shale  and  allowed 
the  intermingling  of  the  two  circulations  above  and  below  it, 
Theae  fracture-  and  fault^planes  have  been  much  obacured  by 
the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and 
ita  contained  chert  breaks  up,  and  the  very  considerable  solu- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  this  limestone.  Nevertheless 
faults  occur,  of  a  minimum  throw  of  80  ft,,  traceable  across 
the  country  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  effects  of  mere  settling  aa  a  result  of  surfece-solu- 
tion.  Neither  are  feulta  of  140  ft.  throw,  accompanied  by  over- 
thruat,  to  be  referred  to  this  category,  or  confounded  with  the 
effectB  of  the  pre-coal-measure  period  of  erosion.  Saeh  faults 
were  present  before  the  concentration  of  the  ore;  and  the  ore- 
bodies  stand  in  close  relations  with  them.  They  served  as  the 
main  channels  for  the  upward  flow  of  the  ore-bearing  waters. 
Once  in  the  Carboniferoua  limeatonea,  the  solutions  wandered 
widely,  and  deposited  ore  under  many  different  conditions. 

In  the  upper  Misaiaaippi  region,  the  fact  of  general  artesian 
conditions  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wiacon^n  axia  is  welt  recognised. 
The  presence  of  alternating  pervious  and  impervious  beds 
aiibrds  several  distinct  circulations,  one  above  the  other.  Dif- 
fercncea  in  pressure,  compoaition  of  the  watera,  etc.,  indicate, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  territory  west  of  the  Misaisaippi  has  been 
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Btudied,  that  each  circulation  is  practically  diatinct.  The  oree 
of  the  region  are  mainly  found  in  the  Galena-Trenton  linte- 
stone,  and  especially  in  the  upper,  doloraitic  portion,  to  which 
the  name  Galena  is  specifically  applied.  This  lies  below  a 
heavy  bed  of  practically  impervious  shale,  to  which  the  terms 
Maquoketa,  Cincinnati,  and  Hudson  River  are  variously  applied. 
There  are  minor  and  local  beds  of  shale  in  the  Galena-Trenton, 
and  a  thin  but  persistent  bed  cuts  it  off  from  the  St.  Peter 
sandstone  below.  At  an  earlier  period,  as  Prof.  Van  Ilise 
shows,  the  waters  in  the  Galena-Trenton  were  under  hydrostatic 
pressure ;  but  now  erosion  has  cut  deep  into  and  through  the 
ore-bearing  strata,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time  the  movement 
of  the  waters  and  the  concentration  of  the  ores  has  been  down- 
ward. There  are  locally  evidences  of  movement  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  as  at  the  Kane  Brothers'  mine  near  Dubuque; 
and  throughout  the  district  there  are  certain  phenomena  which 
are  best  explained  by  the  suggestion  of  an  earlier  concentration 
by  water  under  considerable  head.  The  later  effects  of  present 
conditions,  however,  are,  in  most  of  the  Iowa  mines,  the  more 
striking. 

Prof.  Van  Hise  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  imper- 
vious layer,  not  only  as  directing  the  general  course  of  under- 
ground circulation,  but  often  as  closely  connected  with  the 
depoaition  of  the  ore.  In  both  the  regions  under  discussion 
examples  of  this  phenomenon  are  exceedingly  common.  In 
the  Joplin  region  the  constant  association  of  ore  witli  the  small 
outliers  of  coal-measure  shale,  and  the  common  tendency  of  the 
ore  in  soft  ground  to  "  make  "  agfunst  a  bar,  are  essentially 
phenomena  of  this  sort. 

Decrease  of  temperature  and  pressure  cannot  he  invoked  to 
explain  the  ore-bodies  in  either  region.  There  are  neither  hot 
nor  warm  springs  in  either,  nor  is  there  any  independent  evi- 
dence that  any  such  have  ever  existed.  The  reactions  involved 
in  the  genesis  of  the  ores  are  all  such  as  take  place  under 
preeent  surface-conditions ;  and,  when  the  time  and  quantity  of 
water  are  taken  into  account,  there  is  no  necessity  for  other 
agents.  In  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  region,  studies  of  the  artesian 
wells  make  it  clear  that  the  circulation  did  not  extend  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  make  pressure  quantitatively  important.  In 
Missoori,  if  the  waters  be  limited  practically  in  their  lower 
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circulation  by  the  crystalline  rocks,  tbe  same  ie  true.  There  k 
no  independent  evidence  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
circulation  extends  into  the  crystallines ;  and  many  Facta  sag- 
geat  the  opposite  view. 

The  mingling  of  solutions  has  been  especially  important  in 
producing  deposition  in  both  regions.  In  the  Dubuque  and 
AVisconsin  regions,  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  main  ore- 
deposits  are  found  at  points  where  two  cre^nces  cross  each 
other.  For  instance,  in  the  Stewart's  Cave  mine,  near  Dubuque, 
there  are  two  parallel  E-W.  crevices,  about  60  ft.  apart.  Along 
the  south  crevice  a  great  deal  of  lead  has  been  found ;  in  the 
north  crevice,  practically  none.  In  the  south  crevice,  ore  is 
found  only  at  points  where  there  are  cross-crevices.  In  feet, 
the  south  crevice  always  carries  ore  where  there  was  a  chance 
for  the  waters  from  the  other  crevice  to  come  in.  In  this  case, 
one  crevice  evidently  carried  the  solution  which  contained  the 
mineral,  and  the  other  the  precipitating  agent.  Where  the 
two  solutions  came  together,  an  ore-deposit  waa  formed. 

In  the  Joplin  region,  the  same  thing  was  clearly  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  great  deposits  of  zinc  are  found  largely  in  the 
Carboniferous  limestones,  which  are  cut  off  from  the  Cambro- 
Silurian  by  a  series  of  shale  beds.  It  is  only  where  these 
have  been  broken  across  by  faults  that  ore-deposits  are  found. 
Thft  Carboniferous  limestone  carries  large  amounts  of  bitu- 
minous matter — so  much  that,  in  certain  of  the  mines,  when 
the  rock  is  broken  it  looks  tike  asphaltum-mastic.  This  bitu- 
minous matter  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Carbonif- 
erous limestone  of  that  region,  and  the  waters  circalatiDg 
through  these  beds  become  highly  charged  with  it,  and  hence 
are  reducing  agents.  The  sulphate  solutions  coming  from 
below  have  been  reduced  to  sulphides  in  the  limeatone,  making 
the  ore-deposits. 

The  general  principle  of  the  reduction  of  one  sulphide  by 
another  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  important  in  the 
Missouri  region,  although  we  do  find  evidence  there  of  that 
process.  In  the  Iowa  region,  however,  it  has  played  a  very 
important  part  At  the  Pike's  Peak,  near  Dubuque,  it  is  con- 
stantly found  that  in  the  little  cavities  in  the  rock  there  is  a 
lining  of  iron  sulphide;  that  is,  the  iron  sulphide  is  between 
the  zinc  and  the  rock,  and  apparently  acted  as  the  reducing- 
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agent     The  iron  eulphide  was  there  first,  and  the  z'mc  sul- 
phate, coming  later,  has  been  reduced  by  it  to  sine  sulphide. 

Papers  of  Emmons  and  Weed. — The  general  principle  of  sec- 
ondary enrichment,  discusBed  by  Messrs.  Emmons  and  Weed 
also  {pp.  483  and  473),  finds  exemplification  all  through  the  Jop- 
lin  region.  One  of  the  best  cases  is  the  Boston-Get-There  mine, 
at  Prosperity,  just  south  of  Cartersville.  At  this  mine  about 
15  acres  have  been  mined  out  underground,  for  a  thickness  of 
from  10  to  20  ft.  The  mine  is  in  the  top  of  a  big  body  of 
chert,  underlying  limestone.  Between  the  layers  of  original 
white  flint  are  thin  sheets  of  black  secondary  chert;  and  in 
these  bands  the  ore  is  found.  The  bedp  dip  slightly  SW.,  so 
that  the  waters  falling  there,  as  shown  by  the  drainage  of 
the  mines,  flow  irom  NE.  to  SW.  Going  NE.,  up  the  dip,  we 
encounter  more  galena  and  less  zinc  blende ;  aud  often  we  can 
find  where  the  little  pieces  of  zinc  blende  have  been  dissolved 
out  of  the  chert  matrix  by  the  water,  leaving  cavities  which 
have  the  characteristic  form  of  the  zinc  blende  crystals.  It 
follows  that  blende  has  been  taken  away  by  the  underground 
waters,  and  carried  down  the  dip.  Farther  down  the  dip  we 
find  cavities  filled  with  clear,  sharp  and  apparently  new  crys- 
tals of  zinc  blende.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  removal 
of  zinc  blende  by  the  oxidizing  waters  and  its  redeposition 
farther  down  the  dip. 

The  general  processes  of  secondary  concentration  and  enrich- 
ment are  also  exemplified  in  the  common  fact  that  the  great 
bodies  of  zinc  blende  occur  at  and  below  the  gronndwater-level, 
which,  at  Joplin,  occurs  almost  at  the  surface.  Until  pumping 
was  carried  on  vigorously,  water  was  found  at  a  depth  of  about 
30  ft.  Now  the  ore  is  mined  at  depths  of  150  and  200  ft.  by 
pumping  out  the  water.  That  the  general  process,  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  the  richer  bodies  is  concerned,  has  been  one  of 
concentration  downward,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  at  the  sur- 
face, and  in  the  small  deposits  below  the  surface,  where  we 
have  direct  evidence  of  oxidation,  we  commonly  get  galena, 
while  at  lower  depths  great  bodies  of  zinc  sulphide  occur.  Of 
the  common  sulphides,  galena,  blende  and  pyrite,  the  galena  is 
the  last  to  go  into  solution  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  waters ; 
hence,  where  we  have  the  three  together,  the  general  effect 
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of  the  downward-flowiDg  waters  U  to  carry  the  zinc  hlende 
away  from  the  galena,  leaving  the  latter  at  the  sar&ce,  and 
redepoBJting  the  zinc  in  the  lower  rich  bodies  of  ore. 

Another  important  principle,  which  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
region  ae  a  whole,  is,  that  the  form  and  character  of  the  ore- 
body  are  controlled  by  the  character  of  the  rock  in  which  tin; 
ore  occurs.  Tfaiais  lai^ely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fractures  in 
rock  are  controlled  by  the  character  of  the  rock.  Homogene- 
ouB  rocks  will  yield  under  stress  more  uniform  fractures  than 
heterogeneous  roeke.  In  the  Joplin  region,  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  are  iaterbanded  limestones  and  cherts,  which  break  irreg- 
ularly; while  the  Cambro-Silurian  limestenes  are  homogeneouB, 
and  break  with  more  regular  A-actures,  like  the  WisconBin 
timestones.  The  result  ia  seen  in  the  very  irregular  form  of  the 
Joplin  ore-bodies  as  contrasted  with  the  usual  regular  vein-like 
form  of  the  deposits  m  the  central,  and  portions  of  the  south- 
eastern,  districts. 

The  ores  of  the  Ozark  region  in  general,  away  from  the 
southwestern  district,  were  only  studied  for  the  light  they 
would  throw  on  the  problems  of  the  latter  region.  They  are 
different  in  form,  because  they  occur  in  a  different  sort  of  rock; 
but  enough  was  seen  to  Justify  the  statement  that  they  are 
quite  as  closely  dependent  upon  the  general  circulation  of  the 
underground  waters  as  are  the  Joplin  ores.  In  all  essential 
particulars  they  follow  the  same  general  principles.  The  de- 
tails of  the  investigation  naturally  cannot  be  given  here. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Ebteb,  Dea  Moines,  Iowa:  Paper  of  Van 
Hxse. — It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Prof.  Van  Hise's  p^>er 
(p.  282)  marks  a  new  epoch  in  the  science  of  ore-deposits. 
Few  who  are  not  expert  petrologists,  in  the  most  modem  sense 
of  the  term,  can  fully  appreciate  the  profound  dgnificance  of 
his  remarks.  His  paper  shows  more  conclusively  than  ever 
before  that,  if  we  are  to  make  great  advancement  in  the  studv 
of  ore-deposits,  it  must  be  largely  along  geological  lines.  Geo- 
logical occurrence,  geological  structures  and  geological  rela- 
tionships come  in  for  first  consideration. 

It  ia  a  startling  statement  that  ore-bodies  are  essentially  snr- 
&ce-depoeite,  that  is,  they  are  mainly  confined  to  the  brittle 
shell  of  the  globe, — that  zone  near  the  surface  commonly  called 
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by  the  geologiat  the  zone  of  fracture.  Few  of  as  are  frilly  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  proposition  withoat  some  reserve.  Yet 
a  little  reflection  will  show  that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise. 
The  phenomena  connected  with  ore-depoflitioii  are  merely 
special  cases  of  a  more  general  problem,  with  which  geologists 
have  long  had  to  deal. 

Specially  opportune  is  Prof.  Van  Hise'a  diacnssion  of  the  upper 
limit  of  gronodwater,  conceraing  the  relations  of  which  to  the 
poeition  and  character  of  or&-bodies,  it  removes  at  once  many 
obstacIeB  which  have  long  stood  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  apparently  anomalous  phenomena.  Any  change 
of  position  of  this  groundwater  level  necessarily  produces  im- 
portant changes  in  the  mineralo^cal  nature  of  the  ores.  Yet 
uome  orogeuic  movements  are  knowD  to  take  place  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  ores  are  altered  by  weathering  influences ;  and 
consequently  we  often  find  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the 
gronndwater-line  and  the  local  character  of  the  ores  that  we. 
should  expect  to  find.  In  the  broader  field  of  general  rock- 
alteration  we  assume  the  trath  of  the  observation  made  by 
Wadaworth  that  all  such  changes  are  from  a  less  stable  to  a 
more  stable  condition.  But  this  does  not  express  the  fall  sig- 
nificance of  the  phenomenon.  The  conditions  themselves  are 
continually  changing.  The  process  is  essentially  continuous, 
yet  sometimes  in  one,  and  sometimes  in  directly  the  opposite, 
direction,  as  is  the  case  with  the  better  understood  analogous 
processes  in  what  we  call  the  organic  realm. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully  understand  the  statement  of  the  third 
premise  of  the  paper,  that  "  by  far  the  major  part  of  the  water 
depositing  ores  ia  meteoric."  In  the  absence  of  the  full  ex- 
planation it  may  be  well  not  to  discuss  this  point.  However, 
this  statement  very  materially  broadens  our  ordinary  conception. 
There  is,  perhaps,  need  of  a  new  term  here.  But,  as  it  stands, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  related  "  minor  part "  in  all 
its  aspects,  the  statement,  reduced  to  its  lowest  logical  terms, 
merely  declares  that  water  is  water. 

Alliiough  Prof.  Van  Hise'a  paper  contains  but  little  regard- 
ing the  classification  of  ore-deposits,  it  has  an  important  bear- 
ing upon  that  subject;  and  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
aspect  of  it,  because  it  is  along  the  same  line  that  I  have  been 
working  for  some  time  in  a  humble  way,  and  it  is  on  practically 
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the  Bame  baaia  that  I  preaented  the  first  outlineB  of  my  own 
claaaification  in  my  paper,  read  at  the  same  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute.* 

When  Prof.  Van  Hise,  summing  np  the  situation,  eays  that 
a  "  complete  theory  for  many  ore-deposits  must  be  a  descend- 
ing, lateral-secreting,  ascending  theory,"  he  certainly  etateB  a 
conclusion  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  We  can  only  attfun 
an  adequate  explanation  of  ore-deposition  by  considering  all  of 
these  cnrrenta,  sometimea  working  independently,  perhaps,  bat 
nsually  operating  in  cot^unction  and  practically  contempora- 
neously. 

In  my  own  work  I  waa  confronted  by  the  labyrinthine  com- 
plexity of  any  classification  baaed  directly  on  the  metamorphic 
procesaes,  as  we  know  them  operating  upon  the  rocks.  Prof. 
Van  Hise  appears  to  be  profoundly  impressed  in  the  same 
manner. 

My  own  position  is  that  any  claaaificafion  of  ores  in  order  to 
be  useful  to  the  fullest  extent  must  be,  first  of  all,  simple; 
secondly,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in  the  field;  and 
finally,  useful  as  a  guide  to  proper  exploitation.  No  matter 
how  refined  and  well-fitting  a  scheme  we  have,  if  it  does  not 
meet  these  three  requirements,  it  will  not  be  adopted  or  even 
be  considered  by  practical  men. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  the  further  arguments  and  explana- 
tions  of  these  propositions  which  I  have  set  forth  in  my  paper, 
above-mentioned ;  and  I  content  myself  with  saying,  in  codcIq- 
sion,  that  if  further  progress  is  to  be  made  in  the  study  of  ore- 
deposits,  it  must  be  idoag  the  lines  laid  down  by  Prof.  Van  See. 

Paper  of  Lindpren. — ^We  are  certainly  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Lindgren(p.49S)for  so  excellent  a  review  of  the  subject  of  molec- 
ular interchanges  associated  with  the  production  of  ore-bodies 
occupying  fissures.  The  importance  of  considering  the  changes 
of  the  wall-rocks  of  ore-veins  has  certainly  never  been  adequately 
recognized.  Lying,  as  it  does,  in  no-man's  land,  between  the 
territory  of  the  miner  and  the  province  of  the  petrographer. 
the  subject  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  both,  instead  of  being 
made  mutually  productive. 
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While  there  ib,  no  doubt,  great  need  of  an  agreed  technical 
terminology  to  express  the  multifarioua  conceptions  and  the 
varioua  shadeB  of  meaning,  I  very  much  question  the  wisdom 
of  even  attempting  to  adapt,  at  least  in  its  entirety,  the  petro- 
graphical  nomenclature,  already  v,e\l  established,  to  the  recog- 
nized phases  of  ore-formation,  where  processes  are  not  so  well 
nuderstood,  and  exact  terminology  must  necessarily  remain 
for  some  time  yet  indefinite. 

The  meaning  commonly  SBcribed  to  metasomatism,  when 
applied  to  ore-deposits,  seems  somewhat  unhappily  choseo. 
We  sometimes  get  a  clearer  insight  into  things  by  referring  to 
them  under  older  and  entirely  different  names.  The  title 
metasomatism  aa  used  by  Mr.  Lindgren  is,  I  take  it,  almost, 
if  Dot  exactly,  co-extensive  with  the  somewhat  older  term  of 
miDeralogical  metamorphism.  The  latter  term  has  been  widely 
used  by  petrographers  generally,  and  has  come  to  have  a 
special  significance  in  connection  with  the  microscopic  study 
of  rock-masses. 

So  &r  as  ore-deposits  are  concerned,  these  two  terms  may 
be,  without  serious  impropriety,  regarded  aa  identical  and  in- 
terchangeable. But  the  ftict  should  not  he  lost  sight  of,  that 
besides  strictly  metasomatic  change,  there  are  other  grand 
jp-oups  of  molecular  changes  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
in  particular,  paramorphic  change.  The  latter,  while  it  may 
have  no  immediate  connection  with  ore-deposits,  has  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  mineralogical  role,  which  cannot  well  be 
overlooked,  and  which  greatly  elucidates  some  of  the  broader 
phases  of  rock-raetamorphism. 

As  generally  used  by  writers  on  ore-deposita,  the  term 
metasomatism  does  not  signify  a  simple  or  definite  process,  or 
an  assemblage  of  distinct  processes.  It  is  merely  a  vague  title 
given  to  an  indeterminate  group  of  ordinary  chemical  activities, 
in  which  the  only  essential  feature  which  the  idea  carries  is 
that  each  chemical  change  is  definitely  located  in  space. 
Among  ores  it  has  special  eraphaeis,  for  the  reason  that  chemi- 
cal substitution  takes  place  with  the  desired  stationary  residuum. 
Emmons  succinctly  states  the  vagueness  of  the  problem  when 
he  says  that  interchange  of  substance  is  "  not  necessarily  mole- 
cole  by  molecule,"  but  "  in  such  manner  as  to  preserve  the 
original  structure,  form,  or  volume  of  the  substance  replaced." 
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To  illuBtrate  more  clearly  for  present  purposes,  we  may 
fiincy  a  poiot  of  limestone  bathed  by  a  stream  of  moving, 
mineral-laden  water.  If  the  limestone  subetance  is  gradually 
carried  away  we  have  simple  eolation ;  if  from  out  the  stream 
mineral  matter  is  left  apon  the  limestone,  we  may  have  simple 
precipitation  or  incrustation ;  bat  if,  aa  the  molecules  of  lime- 
stone are  dissolved,  new  molecules  immediately  take  their 
places,  we  have  aubstitution  or  replacement  This  last,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessarily  metasomatiam,  as  I  understand  it. 

To  the  student  of  the  general  metsmorphism  of  rock-masBea, 
metasomatism  ia  a  sharply  defined  chemical  process  by  which, 
in  the  solid  rock,  usually,  mineralogical  transformation  goes  on. 
At  least  four  well-marked  phases  are  readily  distinguished.  A 
characteristic  molecule  may  break  up  into  two  or  more,  with 
little  or  no  addition  or  substitation  of  extraneous  elemente. 
Or,  there  may  be  reactions  between  ai^oining  crystals  or  eab- 
stances.  Or,  thirdly,  some  of  the  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  new  minerals  may  be  brought  in  from  a 
distance.  A  fourth  phase  may  occur  when  a  foreign  substance 
entirely  displaces  a  component,  molecule  by  molecule.  There 
are  still  other  distinctions  that  may  be  made  reference  to  which 
is  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

In  all  of  these  eases,  the  interchanges  are  assumed  to  take 
place  in  the  rock-mass  with  no  aid  from  circulatory  waters 
other  than  those  which  may  move  through  the  ordinary  micro- 
capillary  pores  of  the  stone. 

Id  the  mineralogical  metaraorphisra  of  a  rock-mass  in  a 
region  undergoing  dynamic  compression,  such  as  is  initiated 
by  mountain-making  forces,  the  so-called  circulatory  under- 
ground waters  are  only  of  secondary  importance.  The  fissnres 
through  which  these  waters  pass  are  relatively  local  in  influ- 
ence ;  and  changes  that  may  take  place  along  their  walls  may 
be  regarded  as  affecting  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  rock-mafis 
itaelf. 

As  thus  understood,  it  is  doubtful  whether  ore-deposits  of 
any  eonaiderable  extent  are  ever  really  formed  through  trne 
metasomatic  action.  The  conditions  under  which  chemical 
change  goes  on  in  and  immediately  about  cavities  in  rocks 
are  so  different  from  those  under  which  the  mineralogical 
changes  in  the  rock  itself  take  place  that  it  appears  inadvisable 
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to  attempt  to  extend  the  definitioD  of  a  term  already  well  estab- 
lished in  micrOBcopical  petrography,  and  thereby  to  do  away 
with  its  aaefulness  altogether. 

Mr.  Lindgren  himeelf,  I  think,  recognizes  the  force  of  this 
factor  when  he  specifically  calls  attention  to  the  wholly  distinct 
character  of  the  alteration  taking  place  in  the  body  of  the 
rock-mass  (to  certain  phases  of  which  I  have  considered  the 
term  metasomatism  restricted)  from  that  of  the  change  or  re- 
placement* occurring  in  fissareB,  and  says,  "  the  metasomatic 
processes  in  wall-rocks  of  the  fissure-veins  differ  generally  from 
those  of  regional  (static  and  dynamic)  metamorphism." 

The  restricted  petrographical  idea  of  metasomatism  is,  no 
doubt,  very  attractive  for  application  to  ore-deposits.  But  the 
already  widely-used  term  replacement  seems  to  cover  more 
iully  and  more  appropriately  the  analogous  phases,  as  exhibited 
by  the  ores. 

The  main  usefulness  of  the  idea  of  metasomatism,  as  applied 
to  ore-bodies,  is  to  give  rise  to  a  great  taxonomic  group  of  de- 
posits which  are  formed  often  where  no  previous  cavities  ex- 
isted, and  hence  to  set  these  off,  geolo^cally  and  genetically, 
from  all  other  classes  of  ore-formations. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  period  of 
maximum  activity  in  the  mineralogical  change  of  rock-masses 
does  not  often  coincide  with  the  period  of  maximum  ore- 
formation.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  is  long  subsequent  to  the 
former,  and  is  the  immediate  outcome  of  activities  and  coudi> 
tioos  wholly  distinct. 

In  ita  more  extended  signification,  the  term  metasomatism  is 
not  very  far  from  meaning  practically  the  same  as  chemical 
change,  at  least  so  far  as  ore-deposits  are  concerned.  In  the 
sense  intended  by  Mr.  Lindgren,  replacement  appears  to  meet 
moat  nearly  the  requirements  imposed  by  the  conditions  pre- 
sented by  the  ore-deposits.  The  exact  group  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses involved,  and  the  definite  set  of  conditions  existing  in 
each  particular  case,  are  not  what  are  first  sought  in  ore-ex- 
ploitation. The  usefulness  of  the  distinction  is  really  inversely  * 
proportional  to  its  success  in  avoiding  expression  of  exact 
values. 

In  metasomatism  proper,  as  a  mode  of  rock-alteration  due  to 
static  or  dynamic  metamorphism,  there  are  recognized  a  nam- 
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ber  of  distinct  phases,  the  reaalts  of  varyiag  physical  conditionB 
and  differences  in  chemical  composition  and  mineralo^cal  con- 
Btitntion.  Such  are  uralization,  sericitization,  saussuritizatJon, 
epidotization,  etc.  The  suggestion  of  analogous  alteratione 
due  to  eontact-metamorphiam,  or  in  connection  with  fissure- 
veins,  does  not  appear  to  serve  a  similar  useful  purpose;  and 
in  the  special  case  of  ore-replacement  in  veins  the  central 
idea  is  completely  lost.  Topazization,  tourmalinization,  ecapo- 
litization,  fluontization,  and  the  like,  do  not,  to  my  mind,  pre- 
sent practical  features  for  the  classification  of  ore-veins,  or 
features  which  can  be  made  use  of  in  ore-exploitation. 

Frask  D.  Adams,*  Montreal,  Can. :  Paper  of  Lindffren. — Mr, 
Lindgren's  paper  (p.  498)  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  ore-deposits,  bringing  together  a«  it  does  a  great  num- 
ber of  facts  concerning  the  metasomatic  changes  developed  by 
vein-forming  solutions  in  the  rocks  which  they  traverse.  It  is 
alBO  of  much  interest  as  an  attempt  to  claesify  mineral  veins 
according  to  the  character  of  the  metasomatic  changes  which 
accompanied  their  development,  and  especially  according  to 
some  predomirumt  metasomatic  mineral,  which  they  contain. 
This  principle,  however,  as  Mr.  Lindgren  remarks,  seems  to 
have  serious  limitations  when  adopted  for  purpc^es  of  claesifi- 
cation — one  ot  these  being  the  fact  that  the  same  waters  may 
give  rise  to  different  metasomatic  minerals  in  the  ease  of  dif- 
ferent rocks. 

Furthermore,  just  as  the  various  magmas  with  which  Mr, 
Lindgren  considers  the  various  kinds  of  vein-making  solutionfl 
to  be  severally  connected  pass  into  one  another  by  impercep- 
tible gradations,  bo  do  these  solutions  also ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
a  series  of  well-defined  classes  of  mineral  veins,  an  almost  cod- 
tinuouB  series  will  be  met  with  in  nature.  This  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  shared  by  all  systems  of  petrographical  classification, 
and  by  most  of  the  other  systems  proposed  for  the  classification 
of  mineral  veins. 

Id  the  case  of  the  cassiterite-veins  (Mr.  Lindgren's  Class  L), 
for  instance,  the  predominant  metasomatic  mineral  is  said  to  be 
topaz ;  but  in  the  most  extensive  deposits  of  this  class  whicli 
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are  known — those  of  Cornwall — the  predominant  metasomatic 
mineral  would  appear  rather  to  be  tourmaline. 

In  the  apatite-veine  (Claaa  II.),  scapolite  is  taken  as  the  pre- 
dominant metafiomatic  mineral.  This  is  true  of  the  Norwe^aii 
deposits ;  but  in  the  Canadian  deposits,  which  are  even  more 
extensive,  while  this  mineral  is  very  common,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  predominant.  These  Canadian  deposits,  while  in 
many  cases  at  least  occurring  in  association  with  basic  igne- 
ous rocks,  as  in  Norway,  are  usually  found,  not  in  contrac- 
tion-joints of  the  intrusive  itself,  but  as  veins  cutting  the  lime- 
stones and  associated  rocks  of  the  Laurentian,  which  are 
penetrated  by  these  intrusives.  The  apatite,  unlike  that  of 
Norway,  is  a  fluor-apatite,  not  a  chlor-apatite ;  and  the  pre- 
dominant metasomatic  mineral  is  malacolite.  So  notably  is 
this  the  case  that  the  prospectors  in  the  apatite-districts  always 
look  for  ".pyroxene,"  and  regard  it  as  an  almost  certain  indi- 
cation of  phosphate  in  the  vicinity.  Next  in  abundance  to  the 
malacolite  is,  perhaps,  mica  (phlogopite  and  biotite),  which  in 
some  cases  is  present  in  such  large  amount  that  apatite-mines 
which  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the  fell  in  price  of  that 
mineral  in  the  years  1893-94  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  more 
recent  demand  for  phlogopite,  opened  up  and  worked  anew  for 
this  latter  mineral.  While,  therefore,  the  Norwegian  and  the 
Canadian  apatite-occurrences  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  deposits,  the  former  ia  characterized  by  the  presence 
of  chlorine  minerals,  while  in  the  latter  this  element  is  largely 
replaced  by  fluorine,  which  is  also  so  commonly  found  in  as- 
sociation with  cassiterite-veins.  The  chlorine-hearing  scapolite' 
thus  cannot  be  considered  in  all  cases  as  the  predominant  meta- 
somatic mineral  required  by  the  definition  of  Class  IE. 

Mr.  Lindgren's  views  concerning  the  close  genetic  associar 
tion  of  most  mineral  veins  with  igneous  masses  seem  to  be 
abundantly  supported  by  the  facts,  as  also  his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  pneumatolitie  action 
in  the  case  of  the  csseiterite-  and  apatite-veins,  as  shown  by  the 
constant  association  of  chlorine-,  fluorine-,  boron-,  phosphor- 
ons-t  titanium-  and  lithium-minerals  with  them. 
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Introddction. 
In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1900, 1  received  thronghthe 
Secretary  of  the  Institute  the  papers  of  Mesare.  Van  Hise,  Em- 
mouB,  Lindgren  and  "Weed,  presented  at  the  WashingtOD 
meeting  of  February  in  that  year,  with  the  request  (urged  also 
by  Mr.  Emmons)  that  I  would  furnish  for  the  Richmond  meet- 


*  TranslalAd  by  the  Secretary,  and  truuladon  Appior«d  by  the  Antbor. 
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ing  a  contribution  to  the  discuBaion  of  the  geology  of  ore-de- 
posits, with  reference  to  these  four  papers.  It  ie  a  pleasnre 
and  an  honor  to  comply  with  this  request.  I  entertain  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences  in  America 
during  the  laat  half  of  the  centary.  We  Europeans  realize 
that  in  many  departments  of  these  sciences  America  is  taking 
the  lead ;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
may  come  closer  and  closer  together  in  scientific  union.  This 
consideration  has  impelled  me  to  the  preparation  of  the  present 
paper,  for  the  deficiencies  of  which  I  must  be  permitted  to  offer 
an  excuse  in  the  fact  that  it  was  necessarily  written  within  the 
period  from  December  3  to  December  31.  In  many  respects, 
therefore,  it  is  incomplete,  because  time  was  wanting  for  a  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  work. 

I.  The  Original  Source  of  the  Heavy  Metals  of  Orb-  ' 
Deposits. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  investigators,  even  in  most  re- 
cent years,  have  sought  to  derive  the  heavy  metals  of  ore-de- 
posits from  the  inaccessible  interior  of  the  earth.  This  hypo- 
thesis was  favored  by  the  remarkably  high  specific  gravity 
(about  5.6)  of  the  whole  globe,  which  was  explained  by  assum- 
ing that  the  heavier  metals  were  concentrated  in  it^  interior. 
A  further  confirmation  was  sought  in  the  quantity  of  iron 
found  in  meteorites,  and  also  (by  spectral  analysis)  in  the  sun. 
The  earth's  interior  was  regarded  as  a  liquid  molten  mass,  and 
the  products  of  volcanic  eruption  as  furnishing  samples  of  this 
mass,  bringing  with  them,  from  the  richly  metalliferous  hearth 
of  interior  fusion  to  the  upper  horizons,  or  even  to  the  surface, 
small  quantities  of  metals  and  metallic  compounds.  In  support 
of  this  hypothesis,  the  beautiful  synthetic  production,  by  sub- 
limation, of  cassiterite,*  specular  iron,  etc.,  performed  by 
Daubree  and  other  French  experimenters  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  received  with  universal  and  significant 
interest,  has  often  been  cited. 

This  hypothesis  is  seductively  simple,  but  cannot  be  main- 
tained. We  must  accept  as  now  proved,  that  the  interior  of 
the  earth  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  liquid  molten  mass.     In  the 

•  According  to  tie  equiUion,BnCI,  +  2H,0=SiiO,  +  4Ha. 
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words  of  the  distingiiiBhed    Swedish    phjsiciet,    9v&iite  Ar- 
rheniua,* 

' '  Modem  inreitigations  of  latroDomets  and  ph jsiciats  show  that  tti«  defonni- 
Ilong  of  the  eartt'a  maas  under  the  influence  of  mooQ  and  buh  (tides  of  the  euth'i 
cnut),  and  the  variations  of  the  earth's  axis  (called  precession  and  mutatioD)  due 
to  the  same  oalaide  causes,  present  sDcb  a  quantitative  Older  as  to  be  inecoimlt- 
ble  with  the  assumptioa  of  a  liquid  ioterior." 

He  coDclndea  that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  solid  to  the  deplh 
of  abont  40  kilometers.  At  the  temperature  of  about  1200°  C, 
and  the  pressure  of  about  10,840  atmospheres,  existing  at  this 
depth,  most  of  the  ordinary  minerals  are  fused,  and  dissolve 
the  less  fusible  materials.  That  is  to  saj,  at  the  depth  of  about 
40  kilom.  begins  a  liquid  molten  condition,  which,  however, 
cannot  continue  to  much  greater  depth.  For  at  about  300 
kilom.  the  temperature  must  without  doubt  exceed  the  critical 
temperature  of  all  known  substances;  and  at  this  point  the 
liquid  magma  piwses  gradually  to  a  gaseous  magma,  subject  to 
extremely  high  pressure.  The  viscosity  and  lack  of  compressi- 
bility of  this  gaseouB  magma  may  be  greater  than  those  of  the 
liquid  magma. 

We  must  give  up,  therefore,  the  old  conceptions  of  the 
earth's  interior  condition.  There  is  no  reason  for  suppoung 
that  the  heavy  metals  of  ore-deposits  have  come  from  the 
enormously  compressed  earth-interior — which,  as  some  physi- 
cists declare,  must  be,  in  consequence  of  such  eompreaaon, 
"as  hard  as  steel."  In  fact,  no  connection  has  ever  been 
shown  between  ore-deposits  and  this  heavy  interior  mass. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  ore-depofflta  are 
derived  from  the  crust  of  the  earth — this  crust,  however,  being 
regarded  as  not  one  or  two,  but  10,  25,  or  even  50  kUometere 
thick.  Indeed,  as  will  be  shown  below,  a  notable  number  of 
ore-deposits  may  be  referred  to  eruptive  processes  connected, 
not  with  the  heavy  interior,  but  with  the  onist,  of  the  earth. 
Many  deposits,  as  Van  Hise  has  recently  shown,  are  due  to  the 
action  of  ground-water. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  within  recent  decades  thrt 
many  elements,  formerly  regarded  as  very  rare — often  as  totally 
absent — in  rocks,  are  in  fact  almost  invariably  present  in  de- 

*  Zar  PhyaUi  da  Vuikanamm  (Otci.  FdrtK.  FSrk.),  Stockholm,  1900. 
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tcctable  (though,  of  coarse,  generally  minute)  quantity.  On 
this  point  I  may  mention  the  inveetigations  of  the  American 
chemists,  F.  W.  Clarke  and  "W,  F.  Hillebrand,  and  also  my 
own  paper  on  the  relative  distribution  of  the  elements,  etc.,* 
from  which  I  here  introduce  a  brief  passage. 

Disiribution  of  Elementary  Subalancea  in  the  Earth's  Oruat. 
Of  the  entire  earth-crust, — namely,  the  rocks,  sea  and  at- 
mosphere,— oxygon  constitntee  by  weight  about  one-half,  and 
silicon  about  one-quarter ;  the  proportions  of  aluminum,  iron, 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium  and  potassium  range  from  10 
down  to  1  per  cent. ;  those  of  hydrogen,  titanium,  carbon  and 
chlorine  from  1  to  0.1  per  cent.;  those  of  some  eight  elements, 
pbosphoras,  manganese,  sulphur,  barium,  fluorine,  nitrogen, 
pretty  certainly  also  zirconium  and  chlorine  (but  probably  no 
others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  strontium),  from  0.1  to 
0.01  per  cent.  Between  0.01  and  0.001  per  cent,  come  nickel, 
strontium  {?),  lithium.  Vanadium,  bromine,  and  pretty  certainly 
also  beryllium  and  boron,  but  probably  not  tin,  cerium  and 
3rttrium,  or  other  elements.  Between  0.001  and  0,0001  per 
cent,  ere  cobalt,  argon,  iodine,  rubidium,  pretty  certfdnly  tin, 
cerium  and  yttrium,  and  possibly  also  arsenic  and  lanthanum, 
bnt  probably  no  others.     In  summary,  therefore,  we  have : 

Terrestrial  Distribution  of  Groups  of  IXements. 

Momberof 


0.1      "  0.01,  8 

0.01    "  0.001 7 

0.001  "  0.0001 7 

Similar  figures  are  obtained  for  the  intervals  60  to  5,  S  to 
0.5,  0.5  to  0.05  per  cent.,  etc.,  proving  that  there  is  a  law  of 
quantitative  distribution  of  the  34  most  widely  occurring  ele- 
ments, according  to  which  some  4  to  8  elements  fall  within 
each  decimally-reduced  interval.  From  this  law  we  may  with 
some  confidence  further  infer  that  of  the  remaining,  say,  87 
known  elements,  some  would  fall  within  the  next  following 

*  "  Deder  dit  rdaitM  Verbrtitung  der  EtanenU,  bemmdert  der  iSUvemictaBe.'' 
Zmltdt.  /.  fntL  Otalogie,  1398,  pp.  235,  314,  377,  418,  and  18M,  p.  10. 
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Binaller  intervale,  for  instaace,  between  0.0001  aod  0.00001,  or 
between  the  latter  and  0.000001  per  cent. 

It  may  here  be  noted  that  all  the  more  widely  distriboted 
elements  (0,  Si,  Al,  Fe,  Ca,  Mg,  Na,  K,  H,  Ti,  C,  CI,  P,  etc.) 
have  relatively  gmall  atomic  weights.  The  25  elements  having 
the  lowest  atomic  weights  (up  to  and  including  iron)  conetitnte  at 
least  99.8  (more  probably  99.85  to  99.9)  per  cent  of  the  earth's 
crust,  while  the  remuning  (eay)  46  elements  (among  which 
barium,  strontium,  nickel,  etc.,  are  the  most  widely  distributed) 
make  up  a  total  of  0.1,  or  at  most  0.2  per  cent  This  is  a  re- 
sult, on  one  baud,  of  the  laws  which  controlled  the  fonnatioD 
of  the  elements  themselves,  which  are  probably  to  be  conceived 
not  as  original  and  simple  substances,  but  as  compounds;  on 
the  other  hand,  of  those  which  controlled  the  formation  of  the 
earth-crust  from  the  original  fire-mist  of  Kant  and  Laplace. 

The  elements  of  highest  atomic  weight  are,  then,  on  the 
whole,  relatively  the  rarest  in  rocks ;  but  that  they  do  exist 
therein,  though  in  minute  proportioos,'  and  doubtless  in  Bome 
rocks  as  original  constituents,  may  be  shown,  by  way  of 
illustration,  for  the  platinum  metals. 

These  metals  are  found  here  and  there — often  together  with 
segregations  of  chromite — as  primary  segregations  formed  bv 
magraatic  concentration,  in  very  basic  eruptive  rocks  (peridotite, 
and,  as  reported  in  one  locality,  highly  basic  olivin-gabbro) — a 
fact  which  clearly  indicates  their  original  presence  in  minute 
proportion  in  these  rocks.  Moreover,  in  recent  years  a  small  pro- 
portion of  platinum-metals  has  been  found  (as  at  Sudbury,  Can., 
and  Klefva,  Sweden)  in  the  segregated  sulphide-ores  of  gsbbro 
rocks — a  fact  which  requires  the  supposition  that  the  gabbro 
magma  originally  cont^ned  them.  Some  conception  of  this 
original  tenor  of  platinum-metals  may  be  formed  from  the 
statement  that  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  of  Sudbury  contain, 
according  to  many  analyses,  from  25,000  to  90,000  times  as 
much  nickel  as  platinum-metals ;  while  the  original  propor- 
tion of  nickel  in  the  gabbro  magma  may  be  set  down  as  about 
0.05  per  cent.  Hence,  on  the  (somewhat  arbitrary)  assumption 
that  the  platinum-metals  were  concentrated  from  the  magma  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  nickel,  the  magma  contuned,  ronghlv, 
0,000001  per  cent,  of  those  metals.  This  figure,  of  coarse,  has 
no  pretension  to  accuracy ;  but  we  have  at  least  learned  that 
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even  the  platinum-metals  are  among  the  normal  constitaents  of 
the  basic  emptive  rocks. 

It  can  be  similarly  shown  that  minute  quantities  of  gold  and 
silver  belong  in  eruptive  magmas.  For  further  discuBsion  of 
this  subject,  and  of  the  relative  concentration  of  certain  ele- 
ments into  the  acid,  and  of  others  into  the  basic  eruptives,  I 
refer  to  my  treatise  cited  above. 

n.    The  Bblation   between  ERnpriTS  Frocesssb    and    the 

FOKMATION    OF    OrE-DbFOSITS,   ESFECIALLY   StJCH   AS 
HAVE   BBBH    PrODHCBD    BY    ERnPTIVB 

Atter-Actiohs. 

In  his  latest  paper.  Prof.  Van  Hise  divides  ore-deposits  into 
three  groups,  namely,  those  of  direct  igneous  origin ;  those 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  sedimentation ;  and  those  which 
have  been  deposited  by  nndergroand  water.  His  first  and 
fandamental  premise  is  that  the  greater  number  of  ure-deposits 
are  the  work  of  andergronnd  water.  He  asserts,  farther,  that 
the  material  for  ore-deposits  is  derived  from  rocks  within  the 
"  zone  of  fracture  " ;  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
depositing  ores  is  meteoric ;  and  that  the  flow  of  underground 
water  is  caused  chiefly  by  gravity. 

According  to  his  view,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  ore- 
deposita  are  formed  by  underground  water,  ore-deposits  of 
direct  igneous  origin  being  "  probably  of  limited  extent,"  and 
the  aame  being  true  of  those  which  are  the  direct  result  of  sedi- 
mentation (some  placets,  etc.) ;  while  possibly  some  are  due  to 
sublimation.''' 

In  this  paper  I  shall  not  discuss  the  sedimentary  ore-deposits ; 
bat  I  may  remark  here  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  has  been,  of 
late,  a  frequent  tendency  to  underestimate  in  this  connection 
the  importance  of  sedimentation  as  a  formative  agent. 

From  Prof.  Van  Hise's  interesting  paper,  so  rich  in  new 
theoretical  suggestions,  I  have  learned  much ;  I  believe  that 
he  has  furnished  the  key  to  the  genesis  of  numerous  ore-de- 
posits ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  in  my  opinion,  he  ascribes  to  his 
theory  too  great  a  range,  and,  in  particular,  attaches  too  little 
importance  to  the  direct  genetic  relation  between  ore-deposits 


•  "Sonie  PrindplM,"  etc,  TVom.,  six.,  27,  ynMim;  this  voL,  pp.  283-4 
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and  eruptive  processeB,  Many  of  the  ocearrenceB  claseed  by 
him  among  the  effects  of  underground  water  are,  according  to 
my  view,  the  result*  of  processes  intimately  connected  with  emp 
tive  magmas,  especially  through  eruptive  atter-actions  (sublima- 
tion, pnenmatolysis,  pneumato-hydatogcneais,  etc.)  by  which  the 
heavy  metals  were  in  great  part  extracted  from  such  magmas. 
In  order  to  make  my  view  clear,  I  will  here  briefly  mention 
a  number  of  groups  of  ore-deposits  : 

Ore-Deposits  Formed  by  MagmaHc  Segregation. 

Ore-deposits  formed  by  simple  magmatic  differentiation  are 
confessedly  infrequent,  and  therefore  relatively  subordinate  in 
importance  to  other  classes.  Under  l^is  head  may  he  named:* 
(1)  The  occurrences  of  titanic  iron-ores  in  basic  and  interme- 
diate eruptives,  perhaps  also  of  iron-ores  in  acid  eruptives;  (2) 
those  of  chromite  in  peridotitee  and  their  secondary  serpeii- 
tines  (and  also,  according  to  J.  H.  Pratt,  those  of  corundum  in 
the  peridotites  of  N.  C);  (3)  a  number  of  deposits  of  sulphide- 
ores,  particularly  the  nickeliferous  pyrrhotites  occnning  in 
gahbro  (at  Sudbury,  Can.,  Lancaster  Qap,  Fa.,  many  places  in 
Korway  and  Sweden,  and  Varallo,  in  Piedmont);  (4)  according 
to  some  authorities,  the  auriferous  pyrites  of  Kossland,  B.  C.;t 
(5)  according  to  B.  Lotti,  the  high-grade  copper-ores  occurring 
in  eerpentinized  peridotites  in  Tuscany  and  Lignria,  Northern 
Italy  (for  instance,  at  Monte  Catini),  and  analogous  occurrences 
in  other  re^ons;  (6)  the  occurrence  of  metallic  nickel-iron 
(without  economic  value)  in  eruptive  rocks;  (7)  those  of  the 
platinum-metals  in  highly  basic  eruptive  rocks,!  ^^-i  ^^ 

It  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed  that  the  foregoing  list  wil) 

*  3eein7ftrticleaintheZMt./.pnhb.  Ocotairte  during  1S93, 18M,  1896  and  1900 
(to  be  cantiuned  in  1901). 

t  Other  anthorities  expl&ia  the  Boadaod  occnnence  differantlj.  8«e  "Ko- 
titic  Gold-Copper  Veins,"  in  Mr.  lindgren's  p>per,  p.  564. 

X  Alreadj  mentioned  on  page  640.  It  msj  be  added  here  that,  ao  far  ai  known, 
all  primarj  platinam  depOBitB  irere  lonned  b?  igneona  torion,  and  that  the  plat- 
inum-metala  are  either  wholly  wanting,  or  onlj  exist  in  minate  traoea,  U 
deposits  from  aqneouB  solution.  The  latter  fact  may  be  due  to  the  omall  raicep- 
tibility  of  these  mebib,  which  are,  for  example,  much  leas  Mlnble  ia  mfm  rtf* 
than  gold.     (See  ZriewA.  /  ]>riul(.  Oeotogie,  1898,  p.  321.) 
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be  enlarged  by  future  inveatigationB,  though  it  can  never  be- 
come very  extensive.* 

Ore-Deposits  Fnmied  by  Eruptive.  After- Actions. 

Bat  a  different  case  is  presented  by  dc^iosits  oonneoted  with 
the  eruptivGB  by  pneumatolytic,  pneumato-hydatogenetic,  and 
other  similar  processes,  the  heavy  metals  of  which,  as  I  con- 
ceive, were  mostly  extracted  from  the  eruptive  magmas. 

To  explain  this  proposition,  let  us  first  remark  that  the  ernp- 
tive  magmas — at  least  those  of  deep  origin — are  admitted  to 
be  hydato-pyrogenic — f,e.,  to  contain  a  more  or  less  notable 
admixture  of  water,  with  other  constituents  of  hydrous  or 
gaseous  character.  This  is  shown  directly  by  observations  of 
volcanoes,  and  indirectly,  for  example,  by  inference  from  the 
contact-metamorphism  along  deep  rocks,  which  is  conceived 
as  a  reerystallization  under  the  influence  of  interpenetrating 
steam.  Another  indication  is  given  by  the  encloeares  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  quartz. 

Concerning  the  chemical  and  physical  action  of  water  upon 
the  magma,  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  the  work  of 
Arrheniua,  already  cited : 

"Thewftterin thenugma  .  .  .  acta  uan  acid  (Hlrong  ucompand with  ailicic 
add),  libenting  tree  silicic  acid,  H,SiO„  tuid  free  baaes.  Bj  miztan  with  the 
iwalt«t«d  magma,  these  become  acid  and  basic  silicates — the  accea  of  water  hav- 
ing rendered  the  magma  more  liquid." 

As  is  well  known,  the  ionization  of  wat«r  increases  rapidly 
with  its  temperature.  This  explains  the  activity  of  water  at 
high  temperatures.  Thns,  for  example,  Barus  has  shown  that 
wat«r  heated  above  185°  C.  attacks  the  silicates  composing 
soft  glass  with  astonishing  rapidity;  and  an  experiment  by 
Lemberg  has  proved  that  water  at  210°  C.  slowly  dissolves  an- 
hydrous powdered  silicates. 

"  Prof.  R.  Beck,  in  the  first  part  (which  has  just  appeared— Berlin,  1901)  of 
big  Lehre  con  dot  Eniageittatim,  classeB  (with  some  doubt)  the  tin-ore*  of  Etta 
Enob,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  among  magmatic  segregations.  This  saema 
to  ne  incorrect.  The  depoiit  mentioned,  carrying  caniterite  with  apatite,  tri- 
phyline,  tantalite,  colnmbite,  spodumrne,  etc.,  presents,  in  its  mineral  paragen- 
eais  as  well  as  in  its  geological  occurrence,  all  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  tiD- 
deposits  formed  by  pneumatolytic  processes — in  this  case  intimately  connected 
with  the  emption  of  the  granite-pegmatite.    To  this  point  I  shall  recur  later. 
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Of  Bpecial  interest  in  the  study  of  poeamatolytic  phenomena 
is  the  following  passage  from  the  same  work ; 

"  So  far  as  we  know,  all  gnaea  on  be  mixed  with  each  other  in  txtj  desired 
proportions.  In  the  interior  gaseous  mafitna  of  the  earth,  therefore,  there  ghoold 
be  no  permanent  zones  ot  segregation  ;  but  all  occurring  diflereotiatioiia  shoaU 
lead  to  continuous  transitions,  and  in  the  first  rank  of  the  forces  operative  in 
these  would  be  osmotic  preaaurea,  of  the  detailed  nature  of  which,  at  tbece  bigh 
temperatures,  little  is  jet  known. 

"  la  cooling,  however,  il  is  higblj  probable  that  this  magma — at  least,  it  il 
contained  sufficient  water — separates  into  two  lajers,  after  it  has  assumed  a  liquid 
state.  The  divisioD  takes  place  at  a  proportionately  lower  temperature,  ibc 
smaller  the  amount  ot  water.  Whea  this  is  verj  small,  the  prodncte  of  the 
separation  appear  onlj  as  enclosures  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  etc,  at  a  Teiy  ad- 
vanced Mage  of  cooling,  when  the  mobility  ig  too  small  to  permit  the  muU  dn^ 
to  flow  together  and  form  larger  masses.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  water- 
content  is  considerable,  the  aqueous  gas  collects  in  larger  Tolomea,  and  in  tb(K 
are  concentrated  the  bodies  which,  at  the  existing  lempeiature,  are  mote  mJ- 
ahle  in  water  tlisn  in  the  ulicate-magma.  Among  these  bodies  are  carbonic 
acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  combinations  of  univalent  ions,  such  as  those  of  chloric, 
fluoric  and  boric  acid,  with  the  mostly  positive  ions,  like  the  alkali-metals,  and, 
less  frequently,  the  earthy  metals,  calcium,  strontium  and  barium.  The  univs- 
lent  ions  have  a  strongly  marked  tendency  to  go  to  the  water,  because  their  com- 
pounds  are  dissociated  electrolytically  with  extraordinary  force.  And  anMog 
them  the  foremost  must  be  those  which  possess  a  strong  tendency  to  ioniatioD, 
or,  in  the  older  chemical  phrase,  show  strong  affinity.  Those  ions,  also,  the 
hydrates  of  which  are  highly  soluble  in  water  without  becoming  dissociated,  are 
favored  in  this  process.  This  group  includes,  among  others,  tlie  ions  ot  carbaaic 
and  boric  acid  and  hrdrogen  sulphide.  Of  course,  silicic  acid  is  likewise  lokeo 
up  by  water  in  proportion  to  ita  solubility.  (The  ions  ot  the  bivalent  metsU— 
iron,  sine,  lead,  copper  and  tin — seem  also  to  follow  by  preference  the  Dcsstivc 
ions  named.)  In  thu  solution,  composed  of  bodies  so  various,  the  positive  and 
n^ative  inns  are  to  be  conceived,  not  as  bound  to  each  other  in  a  definite  way, 
but  as  mutually  independent,  as  in  an  ordinary  solution,  such  as  sea-icater. 

"  The  cooling  and  the  consequent  separation  into  two  layers  occur  soonest  al 
the  surface  of  contact  between  the  eruptive  and  the  cool  adjacent  rock  ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  assume  that  later  aqueous  segregations  will  by  preference  accumolale 
with  the  earlier  ones.  Other  portions  are  gradually  collected  as  geode*  and 
veins  in  the  interior  of  the  magmatic  mass.  By  reason  ot  the  greatlr  superior 
mobility  of  the  aqueous  solutions,  as  compared  with  the  magma,  these  segrega- 
tions may  send  out  branches  in  the  form  of  the  finest  apophyses.  The  aolotiov 
in  aqueous  gas  now  gradually  cook,  and  one  substance  after  another  sfpaialn 
from  it  By  reason  of  the  great  mobility  of  the  solution,  and  its  conseqaeu 
strong  capability  of  diffusion,  the  minerals  (provided  the  cooling  be  not  too 
rapid)  are  segregated  in  large  crystals,  such  as  characterize  a  so-called  pq^malilic 
stmcture.  Gradually,  also,  the  constituents  which  longest  retain  a  gaseous  form 
— sui'h  as  water  and  carbonic  acid— escape. 

"According  to  this  view,  all  the  products  required  for  the  formation  of  'pnso- 
matolytic  minerals'  are  simultaneously  present  in  the  aqueous  aolution;  and  il 
is  not  necewary  to  imagine  that  they  come  in  gaaeons  form  from  diftttreat  reeioDi^ 
to  meet  at  the  point  ot  segregaUon." 
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After  this  theoretic  explanation,*  we  may  retam  to  onr  con- 
sideration of  the  pneumatolytic  or  pneumato-hydatogeaetic  ore- 
deposits,  beginning  with  those  of  tin-ore,  the  genesis  of  which 
has  been  especially  studied  by  French  inveBtigatocs-t 

Cassiieriie-Veina  and  ApatiiC' Veins. — Aa  is  well  known,  the 
casfflterite-veins,  of  t^e  type  foand  in  Cornwall,  the  Mrzgebirge, 
Banca  and  Billiton,  Tasmania,  etc.,  are,  everywhere  in  the 
world, J  in  connection  with  acid  eruptives,  namely,  granite 
and  (now  and  then)  the  veinstones  and  ejected  rocks  of  the 
granite  family,  such  as  quartz-porphyry,  liparite  and  rhyolite. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  and  pertly  because  of  the  characteristic 
paragenesis  of  the  cassiterite-veins  (presenting  many  fluoride-, 
borate-  and  phosphate-minerals),  and  the  pneumatolyttc  meta- 
morphism  of  the  conntry-rock  (forming  Grreisen),  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont and  A.  Daubree,  as  ia  well  known,  concluded  as  early  as 
1840—1850  that  these  veins  were  connected  with  the  granitic 
eruptions,  and  that  in  their  formation  various  volatile  fluorides, 
boron-compounda,  etc.,  took  part.  DaubT6e  was  led  to  a  de- 
tuled  theory  by  his  famous  synthetic  experiments  in  sublimar 
tion.§ 

The  genetic  relations  between  the  cassiterite-veins  and  the 
granite-eruptions  may  be  followed  a  step  farther.  It  ia  first  to 
be  emphasized  that  the  csesiterite-veins  were  formed  imme- 
diately after  the  emption — often,  indeed,  before  the  complete 
cooling — of  the  granite.  One  proof  of  this  (among  others)  is 
the  occurrence  of  the  tin-vein-minerals  in  many  veins  of  peg- 
matite with  the  granite.  II  It  has  been  proved  also  by  £.  Dal- 
mer  in  a  thorough  geological  study  of  the  deposits  of  the 
Erzgebirge.  And  it  follows  that,  in  this  class  of  cases,  ordinary 
underground  water  cannot  have  been  active.  "We  may  assert, 
further,  that  the  caasiterite-veina  are  genetically  independent  of 
the  immediately  adjacent  country-rock. 

'  An  attempt  to  explain  the  phyBics  of  magmstio  diflereutiatiou  nnder  the  in- 
Suence  of  water  diasolved  in  the  magma  will  be  found  in  au  article  which  I  ahall 
publish  in  an  earlj  number  of  the  ZeiUch.  f.  praiL  OeotogU  for  1901. 

t  The  following  italement  is  moBtlf  a  r&um£  of  m;  treatise  in  the  above-named 
journal  (Noe.  4,  0,  11  and  12,  of  1896^. 

X  The  peculiar  silver-tin  veins  in  Bolivia,  described  by  A.  W.  Steltner,  are  not 
here  claased  with  tin-ore  veins  proper.  Conceining  contact-depodta  of  iron-ore 
eaxrjing  eaniterite,  aomething  will  be  Mid  below. 

{  See  above,  p.  637.  |1  See  footnote,  p.  643,  abov& 
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The  geological  features  of  these  veins  force  us  to  the  view 
that  their  material  contents  were  extracted  from  the  not  yet 
fully  congealed  granite;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  their 
mineralogical  and  chemical  features.  We  find  in  these  veins 
exactly  the  series  of  elements  characteristic  of  the  granite  peg- 
matite-veins, such  as  potassium  and  lithium ;  also,  tin,  tung- 
sten, uranium,  niobium,  etc.,  as  well  as  beryllium  (all  also 
occurring  with  considerable  frequency  in  the  pegmatite-veina); 
and,  finally,  boron  and  fluorine. 

Apatite-Veins. — At  this  point,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  Nor- 
wegian and  North-Swedish  apatite-veins.  These  veins  are 
analogous  to  the  cassiterite-veins,  from  which,  however,  they 
difier  in  many  very  instructive  particulars. 

The  tin-veins  are  connected  with  granite ;  the  apadte-veins 
with  gabbro ;  and,  in  the  latter  case  also,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  veins  were  formed  soon  aStet  the  eruption  of  the  rock,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  explained  by  agencies  acting  upon  the 
already  congealed  gabbro. 

In  both  classes  of  veins  we  find  a  characteristic  pneumato- 
lytic  metamorphism  of  the  country-rock.  Each  class  has  in 
abundance  a  halogen-element:  the  tin-veins  carrying  flaorine 
(with  s  very  little  chlorine),  and  the  apatite-veins  chlorine  (with 
a  very  little  fluorine),*  which  occurs  (1)  in  the  mineral  scapolitfi 
(cont^ning  about  2.5  per  cent  CI),  abundantly  represented  in 
the  metamorphosed  zone  along  the  vein-walle;t  and  (2)  in  the 
mineral  chlorapatite. 

In  the  tin-veins  also,  apatite  or  other  phosphates  are  almost 
invariably  found — sometimes,  even,  in  considerable  quantitj-t 
This  is  specially  noteworthy,  because  apatite  is  wholly  (or 
almost  wholly)  lacking  in  lead-silver-ore  veins,  such  as  those  of 
the  Erzgebirge,  the  Harz,  Kongsberg,  Schemnitz,  the  Comstock 
Lode,  etc.,  and  in  gold-veins  generally. 

Instead  of  the  stannic  acid,  SnO„  found  in  the  tin-veins,  we 
find  in  the  apatite-veins  titanic  acid,  TiO„  aa  rulile  (which  is 
often  so  abundant  as  to  be  mined),  ilmenite,  titanite,  etc 

*  The  Canadiaii  tpatile-veiDa  cutj  «.  latger  proportion  of  fluorioe  tb«n  IIk 
Norwegian. 

t  In  the  well-known  apatite-depoth  at  Odegaarden,  Norwaj,  tbeie  i^  on  tlw 
whole,  Bome  2. 5  or  3  timea  as  much  chlorine  as  phosplioric  mcid. 

X  For  example,  the  caaHiterite-Teiua  at  Moatebnu  in  Franoe  are  miiMd  oUelr 
for  the  lithium  phoaplule,  ambljgonile. 
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The  potassium-  and  litfaium-mineraU  of  the  tin-veioB  are  re- 
placed in  the  apatite-veins  by  minerals  of  ma^esium  and  cal- 
cium-sodium. The  apatite-veins  often  contain  some  pyrites, 
and  also,  exceptionally,  a  little  tourmaline — that  is,  a  silicate 
contiuning  boron. 

While  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  tin-veins  (8i,  Sn,  K, 
Li,  Be;  also  W,  TJr,  Va,  Ta,  with  F,  B,  P,  etc.)  remind  ub  of 
the  composition  of  the  granite,  we  find  in  the  characteristic  '' 
elements  of  the  apatite-veins  (especially  P,  Ti,  Te,  Mg,  Ca,  Na, 
CI,  etc.)  a  close  analogy  with  the  composition  of  the  gabbro. 

We  conclude  that  the  material  of  the  apatite-veins  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  gabbro  magma  in  a  manner  similar  io  that  of 
the  extraction  irom  the  granite  of  the  material  of  the  tin-veins. 

Since  the  halogens  chlorine  and  fluorine  respectively  are  so 
richly  represented  in  these  two  classes  of  veins,  we  may  con- 
clude, further,  that  the  magmatic  extraction-process  is  based 
chiefly  upon  a  reaction,  in  the  presBure  of  water,  of  hydro- 
chloric (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  hydrofluoric)  acid,  dissolved  in 
the  magma. 

In  my  work  of  1896,  cited  above,  I  have  attempted  to  prove 
that  by  such  an  "  acid  extraction-process,"  operating  in  a  granite 
magma,  especially  the  elements  K,  Li,  Be,  Sn,  W,  Ur,  Nb,  etc., 
together  vrith  B  and  P,  would  be  carried  into  the  aqueous  hy- 
drofluoric solution;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aqneous 
hydrochloric  solution  in  the  gabbro  magma  would  take  up 
eBpeeially  P,  Ti,  Fe,  Mg,  Ca,  Na,  etc.  For  this  view  I  now  find 
a  support  in  the  recent  account  by  Arrhenius  of  the  ehemico- 
physical  reactions  of  aqueous  magmatic  solutions. 

Pegmatite- Yeins. — A  similar  argument  can  be  made  concern- 
ing the  "  nephelin-syenitic  pegmatite-veins  of  the  southwest 
border-zone  of  the  augite-syenite  region,"  near  Langesnnd- 
Brevig,  in  southern  Norway,  which  have  received  bo  maaterly 
an  examination  from  W.  C.  Brbgger.*  We  note  specially  that 
we  encounter  here  a  whole  series  of  rare  minerals,  containing 
boric,  zirconic,  stannic  and  thorie  acid  (Bfi^,  ZrO„  SnO,,  ThO,), 
and  also  fluorine  and  chlorine ;  and  that  Brogger  has  established 
the  following  fonr  phasea  of  the  vein-formation :  (1)  the  phase 
of  magmatic  solidification ;  (2)  the  principal  phase  of  pneuma- 

*  Zrilaeh./.  KryH.  tt.  Mm.,  vol.  xri.,  1890. 
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tolytic  Bolidi£catioD ;  (3)  the  phaee  of  the  formation  of  zeolites; 
(4)  the  phase  of  the  fluocarbonates,  carhonatea,  etc.  We  note 
also  that  these  veius  are  to  be  conBidered  as  contact  phe- 
nomena. 

Here  we  Icam,  on  one  hand,  t&e  action  of  the  aqueous  hj- 
drochloric-hydrofluoric  solution  in  the  augite-ayenite  magma, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  various  sta^s  of  the  vein-formatioii, 
in  which  the  influence  of  {a)  chlorides  and  fluorides,  (b)  water, 
(c)  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  is  operative. 

From  this  brief  digression  outside  the  field  of  ore-depoeits, 
strictly  so  called,  we  return  to  consider 

Ore'DeposUs  of  Omtact-Metamorphic  Oriffin. — These  we  may 
more  briefly  call  "  contact-deposits,"  in  a  limited  sense  of  that 
term.  As  examples,  we  may  take  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  the 
Eristiania  region,  bordering  the  post-Silurian  (pretty  certainly 
Devonian)  granites ;  also  those  of  southern  Hungary  (at  Vaskft 
or  Moravitza,  Dognaska,  etc.,  in  the  Banat),  bordering  the  late 
Mesozoic  or  Tertiary  banatlte  eraptives;  also  those  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  near  Tertiary  eruptives,  particularly  granite ;  and 
those  of  Dielette,  in  the  department  of  Manche,  France.* 

The  characteristics  of  this  group  of  deposits  are : 

The  ores  (mainly  magnetite  and  specular  hematite,  yet  often 
also  sulphides  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.)  occur  within  the  meta- 
morphosed contact-zone  of  deep  eruptives,  especially  granite. 
Frequently  they  lie  almost  immediately  at  the  boundary  between 
the  eruptive  and  the  country-rock ;  frequently  from  0.5  to  2 
kilom.  from  that  boundary,  and  sometimes  even  farther  away 
(horizontally) ;  but  never  outside  of  the  metamorphosed  zone. 
Not  seldom  they  are  found  in  fragments  of  metamorphosed  slate 
or  limestone,  which  have  torn  loose,  and  surrounded  by  the 
adjacent  eruptive. 

More  particularly,  the  ores  occur  in  limestones,  marly  slates 
and  ordinary  day-slates,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  usual 


*  I  believe  that  nuinerouii  ore-deposits  belong  in  this  group  of  conUct-depodU 
But  it  is  sufficient  here  to  describe  the'e  tram  tvplcal  representatites,  npoD  the 
tollowing  authorities:  For  the  Kristiania  region,  the  MudiM  of  Tb.  Ejerulfud 
mjr  owD  earlier  ones  (with  references  in  the  Zeilteh.  /.  pmil.  Otohgie  tor  18M,  ^ 
177,  464,  and  1896,  p.  164) ;  for  the  Banat  {which  I  have  also  Tislled  petaonallj, 
with  Prof.  F.  Beyschlag  of  Berlin),  the  work  of  B.  v.  Cotta  (1864)  and  Edwud 
Suesa  {Aidltii  der  Erde) ;  for  the  £lb&  depoate,  the  in*eedg>tioiis  of  B.  lotti:  ami 
for  the  French  deposile,  a  description  hj  Uiohel-LArj. 
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contact-minerals,  garnet,  vesuvianite,  scapoHte,  wollaatonite, 
augite,  hornblende,  mica,  etc. — and  aleo  (in  the  clay-slates)  by 
chiaatolite,  etc.  In  other  words,  the  phenomena  of  contact- 
metamorphosis  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere,  except  that  the 
minerals  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ores  are  developed  ae 
very  large  individuals ;  i.e.,  these  ores  have  occasioned  a  con- 
tact-metamorphism  of  high  potency. 

Sometimes  the  ore-deposita  are  traversed  by  apophyses  of  the 
eruptive,  such  as  veins  of  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  etc. 

The  Kriatiania  Deposits. — A  study  of  the  Kristiania  contact- 
deposits  indicates  that  the  formation  of  the  ores  preceded  the 
solidification  of  the  granitic  magma.  Even  when  the  ores  occur 
in  slates  immediately  ai^acent  to  the  granite,  or  in  the  small 
Silurian  fragments  completely  sorroQuded  hy  granite,  they  are 
never  found  also  in  the  granite  itself.  This  ia  to  be  simply  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  that  from  the  still  liquid  magma  the 
ores  were  "  blown  into  "•  the  ai^oining  rigid  rocka.  If  they 
had  been  introduced  later,  they  would  have  been  deposited  in 
the  granite  also.  In  the  Kristiania  field,  the  contactrores  are 
found  in  pre-granitic  rocks  of  all  kinds — not  only  in  limestones, 
pure  and  impure,  and  clay-slates,  but  also  in  Archean  gneiss 
and  pre-granitic  porphyry-outflows.  Hence  this  final  deposition 
is  independent  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  adjacent 
rocks.  The  presence  in  these  deposits  of  granitic  apophyses, 
already  mentioned,  is  another  proof  that  they  were  formed  be- 
fore the  solidification  of  the  granite. 

"We  conclude,  further,  that  the  material  of  the  ores  was  de- 
rived, not  from  the  surrounding  rocks,  but  from  the  eruptive 
magma.  In  the  first  place,  their  chemical  composition  (in  the 
Sxistiania  region,  as  oflen  elsewhere,  showing  a  predominance, 
now  of  iron,  now  of  copper,  or,  again,  of  zinc,  lead,  etc.,  asso- 
ciated with  some  bismuth,  arsenic,  antimony,  etc.)  is  independ- 
ent of  that  of  the  country-rock.  In  the  second  place,  we  oHen 
find  the  ores  in  rock-fragments,  completely  surrounded  by  gran- 
ite,t  so  small  that  they  could  not  have  furnished  the  requisite 
amoant  of  ore-material. 

Contact-metamorphism  is  usually  referred,  in  accordance  with 

*  I  adopt  this  exprenion  (emgeblaten)  trtna  ntj  deceased  teacher,  Th.  EjeniU. 

t  Of  108  old  minei  and  pnwpecting-pits  in  the  Kriatianift  diatrict,  16  per  cent. 

are  in  small  Silurian  masses,  completelj  enclosed  in  the  granite ;  20  per  obdL  im- 
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all  probability,  to  the  action  of  heated  Bteam  escaping  Iroin  the 
eruptive  magma  and  preaaed  into  the  surrouDding  rocks,  where 
it  produces  a  re-crystallization,  in  niost  cases  withont  notable 
addition  or  subtraction  of  material.  Contact  ore-deponts  form 
a  special  class  of  this  metamorphisin  (involving  "  ferrization," 
et«.),  and  are  explained  by  the  presence  of  metallic  componndB 
in  the  heated  steam. 

Other  Contact-Deposits. — There  is  thus  a  close  analogy  be- 
tween such  contact  ore-deposite  as  those  of  Kristiania,  the  Banat, 
Elba,  etc.,  on  one  hand,  and  the  tin-ore  veins  on  the  other — the 
latter  being  exclusively,  and  the  former  munly,  connected  with 
granite  eruptions.  Indeed,  there  are  also  numerous  interme- 
diate tranaitional  cases  between  these  two.  We  may  mentioD 
as  instances  the  "  tourmalinization  "  within  zones  of  contact- 
metamorphism,  well  known  in  Saxony,  and  the  similar  "axin- 
itization  "  of  contact-metamorphic  zones  in  the  Pyrenees,  which 
A.  Xiacrois  has  recently  described.  In  these  cases,  that  is  to  eay, 
the  boro-silieates,  so  well  known  in  tin-veins,  have  been  conveyed 
in  great  abundance  into  the  metamorphosed  zone.  Fluorspar, 
tourmaline,  axinite,  etc.,  aa  well  as  the  scapolite  (which  contains 
Na  CI),  have  fdso  been  found  in  our  contact-deposits  of  iron-ore; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  specular  iron  is  sometimes  abundant 
in  csaeiterite-veins. 

Moreover,  there  are  metamorphic  contact  ore-deposits  (char- 
act«rized  by  garnet,  augite,  hornblende,  etc.)  which,  besides 
magnetit€,  specular  hematite,  and  sulphide-ores  of  copper,  lead 
and  zinc,  carry  also  cassitdrite,  with  its  usual  accompanyiog 
minerals.  An  instance  is  Pitkaranta  in  Finland,  where,  accord- 
ing to  A.  E.  Tornebohm,  the  order  of  deposition  was  (1)  iron- 
ore  ;  (2)  tin-ore ;  (3)  copper-ore.  Another  instance  is  furnished 
by  the  "  bed-impregnations  "  near  granite,  at  Schwarzenberg  in 
the  Erzgebirge,  recently  described  by  K.  Dalmer,*  which  cany 
as  ore-minerals  magnetite,  specular  iron,  pyrites,  galena,  zinc- 
blende,  etc.,  with  cassiterite,  wolframite,  etc.,  further  accom- 
panied by  pyroxene,  actinolite,  garnet,  epidote,  wollastonite, 
vesuvianite,  etc.,  with  tiuorite,  axinite  and  titanite.     Under 

mediatelj  apon  or  ne&r  the  cooUct  betwMO  th«8e  rocka ;  44  per  cetil.  within  il>* 
oontact-soiM,  hut  farther  awa;  from  the  gntuiie  ;  and  ^0  per  coat,  in  Ardwu 
rock  and  pre-granitic  porphjrj  overflows,  near  the  border  of  the  gnnile. 
•  ZeitmA-J.  pmll.  Qmlogk.  1897,  p.  266. 
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this  head  belongs  perhaps  also  the  pecaliar  occarrence  of  caa- 
Biteiite  and  iron-ore  in  limestone  near  Campiglia  in  Tnacany,* 
2.5  kilom.  from  a  tourmaline-bearing  granite. 

Chemical  History, — Chemically,  however,  the  proceeseB  form- 
ing Bnch  contact-deposits  of  iron-ore,  on  one  hand,  and  the  cas- 
siterite-veina  on  the  other,  maat  have  been  different.  As  already 
observed,  the  material  of  the  latter  waa  derived  through  magmatic 
extraction  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrofluoric  (and  hydro- 
chloric) acid;  but  in  the  ordinary,  non-stanniferoua  contacts 
deposits  of  iron-ore  the  elements  charactenstic  of  the  caaaiterite- 
veiiiB  (9n,  W,  U,  Li,  Be,  B,  etc.)  are  almost  or  wholly  wanting, 
aod,  as  a  rale,  fluorine  is  scantily  represented.  For  these  cases, 
therefore,  an  extraction  by  hydrofluoric  and  hydrochloric  acid 
is  apparently  excluded.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  asaume 
that  the  magmatic  water  itself  has  here  played  a  specially  ener- 
getic part,  and  has  extracted  iron  from  the  magma.  The  de- 
tailed explanation  is  still  an  open  question,  in  connection  with 
which  I  may  recall  the  theoretical  proposition  of  Arrhenias, 
already  quoted,  that  the  wat«r  of  the  magma  "  acta,  relatively 
to  SiO„  as  a  strong  acid." 

PyriHc  Deposits. — As  an  appendix  to  the  foregoing  contact- 
deposita,  I  mention  the  pyritic  deposits,  typically  represented 
at  Vigsniis,  Roros,  Sulitelma,  etc.,  in  Norway;  Bio  Tinto, 
Tharsis  and  San  Domingo,  in  Spain  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
Portngal;  Agordo  in  Lombardy  ;  SchmoUnitz  in  N.Hungary; 
etc     To  these  I  would  reckon  also  Kamroetsberg  in  the  Harz. 

Concerning  the  genesis  of  these  deposits,  opinions  notori- 
ously differ.  Some  observers  assert  a  sedimentary  origin,  while, 
in  accordance  with  many  others  preceding  me,t  I  ascribe  the 
deposits  to  after-proceases,  following  eruptive  intrusions.]; 

These  deposits,  which  almost  always  have  an  apparently 
stratiform  character,  occur  only  either  in  rocks  fully  altered  by 
dynamic  metamorphism  or  in  formations  somewhat  less  power- 
folly  compressed,  aud,  generally,  in  close  relation  with  erup- 

•  DMcribed  hj  B.  Lotti  and  K.  Dalmer,  Ztittek.  f.  prakL  QeohfU,  18M,  p.  400. 

f  Th.  Kjerolf  in  Norrfa}',  E.  A.  Lunen  Id  Germany,  L.  de  lauiiaf  in  France, 
Oonulo  J  Tarin  in  Spain,  etc 

X  For  017  own  works  on  (his  question,  see  ZeUteh.  f.  pmiL  QtolagU,  1894  (Boroa 
aad  Bainmeliberg}  and  1899  (Haelva).  I  wonld  mentioD  alM  the  itodies  of  F. 
Klockmaan,  who  detenda  the  Kdimentarj  hjpotheais,  Id.  for  1896,  p.  3C,  and 
SiiamgA.  d.  k.  prtutt.  4ka±  d.   Win.,  Berlin,  1894,  pp.  1178-1181. 
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tives.  This  last  feature  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  numer- 
ous Norwe^an  deposits  scattered  between  59"  20'  and  70°  of 
K.  lat.,  along  the  old  mountain-range  which  consists  of  Cambro- 
Silurian  slates,  probably  folded  in  the  middle  Paleozoic  (Devo- 
nian) age.  Their  distribution  ia  such,  however,  that  they  ap- 
pear only  in  those  parts  of  the  range  where  considerable 
outbreaks  of  eruptive  rocks  (gabbro,  often  accompanied  by  a 
granite  rich  in  soda)  took  place,  at  about  the  period  of  the 
mountain-folding. 

Of  28  Norwegian  pyrites-deposits,  enumerated  in  my  treatiBe 
of  1894,  26  were  proved  to  lie  very  near,  or  actually  within, 
regions  of  compressed  gabbro.  I  can  now  add  that  in  one  of 
the  two  cases  then  excepted  we  have  found  the  eruptive  rock 
near  the  mine.  Since  the  deposits,  moreover,  are  independent 
of  the  age  of  the  slates  (mostly  phyllite-  and  mica-slates),  their 
genetic  relation  to  the  emptives  is  indisputable. 

Some  of  thera  occur  on  shearing-planes  in  the  compressed 
gabbro;  but  the  great  majority  are  in  the  elates  surrounding  it, 
most  frequently  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  500  meters  from 
the  eruptive  border,  and  rarely  somewhat  farther  away. 

We  may  note,  further,  that  the  pyritic  deposits  themselves 
(as  has  been  shown  by  A.  "W.  Stelzner  and  others)  have  some- 
times been  compressed — i.e.,  they  were  completely  formed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  folding  of  the  mountain-chain.  Moreover, 
in  many  places  they  are  traversed  by  apophyses  of  the  crop- 
tives,  i.e.y  they  were  formed  before  the  solidification  of  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  eruptive  magma. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations  that  the  Korweg^an 
pyritic  deposits  are  to  be  classed  as  phenomena  of  eontact- 
metamorphism  connected  with  the  gabbro  and  its  peculiar 
accompanying  granite,  and  that  their  bed-like  appearance 
must  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  the  gabbro  eruption 
during  the  long  period  of  mountain-folding.  The  ores  were 
thus  formed  under  extremely  high  presanre,  which  favored 
their  introduction  up  and  along  existing  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion. 

The  analogy  of  these  cases  with  those  of  the  ordinary  con- 
tact-deposits already  described  covers  also  the  origin  of  the 
ore-material,  which  we  must  assume  to  have  been  somehov 
extracted  from  the  eruptive  magma.     This  view  is  supported 
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by  (1)  their  independence  of  the  adjacent  alatea;  (2)  their 
formation  immediately  after  the  gahhro  eruption ;  and  (3)  the 
resemblance  of  their  material  to  that  of  the  nickel-pyrrhotite 
deposits,  considered  to  be  products  of  magmatic  secretion.  The 
chemico-mineralogical  difference  between  the  two  classes  is, 
that  in  the  magmatically  secreted  pyrrhotite  deposits  nickel 
predominates  over  copper,  while  in  the  pyritic  deposits  the 
contrary  is  the  case.  Yet  in  chemical  respects  there  exist 
complete  intermediate  transitional  occarrences,  which  I  hope  to 
deBcribe  at  some  fntare  day. 

The  detfuled  explanation  of  tiie  magmatic  extraction  form- 
ing the  pyritic  deposits  is  an  entirely  open  qaestion;  bat  we 
may  conceive  it  to  be  the  combined  action  of  water  with  a 
Bulphur-com  pound. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Norwegian  pyritic  deposits  holds 
good,  I  believe,  in  its  main  features,  though  with  modifica- 
tions of  detail,  for  the  other  deposits  of  this  class,  mentioned 
above. 

Veins  of  Gold,  Silver  and  Lead-Ore. — These  may  be  divided 
into  three  main  groups:  (1)  relatively  recent  gold  and  silver, 
or  silver-lead  veins ;  (2)  old  silver-lead  veins ;  (3)  old  gold- 
veins. 

Gold-  and  Silver-  or  Silver-Lead- Veins  of  Later  Age. — As  rep- 
resentatives of  this  class  we  may  name  those  of  NagyAg- 
Verespatak  in  Transylvania;  Schemnitz-Kremnitz  and  Nagy- 
banya-Kapnik  in  upper  Hungary  (all  of  which  lie  along  the 
Carpathian  range) ;  Cripple  Creek,  and  many  other  Colorado 
occurrences  in  the  Boulder,  San  Juan,  Silver  Cliff,  Rosita 
and  other  districts ;  the  Horn  Silver  and  many  mines  in  Beaver 
county,  Utah;  the  Comstock,  Esmeralda,  etc.,  in  Nevada;  and 
San  Bernardino  in  California ;  the  districts  of  Durango,  Fres- 
nillo,  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Pachuca,  etc.,  in  Mexico;  Cerro  de 
Pasco  in  Peru ;  Potosi,  Hnachuca,  Oruro,  etc.,  in  Bolivia,  and 
many  others  along  the  South  American  Andes;  the  Coromandel 
peninsula  (Hanraki)  in  New  Zealand ;  and,  finally,  many  places 
in  Japan.  This  list,  though  far  from  complete,  may  serve  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  wide  distribution  and  the  economic  value 
of  the  deposits  of  this  group. 

Its  general  features  were  first  described  by  F.  v.  Richthofen, 
forty  years  ago.     "We  may  also  refer  here  to  the  work  of  E. 
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SueflB,*  and  to  Dumerons  treatises  which  have  appeared  in  re- 
cent decades. 

The  younger  gold-  and  silver-TeiDS  stand  closely  related  to 
recent  (especially  Tertiary,  but  sometiinea  late  Mesozoic,  aod 
occasionally  to  Quaternary)  eruptive  rocks,  f  But  they  are  not 
confined  to  any  one  of  the  recent  eruptivea.  Many  occur  in 
andeeites ;  others  in  dacites ;  others,  again,  in  qnartz-trachytee, 
rhyolites,  etc.,  and  some  in  phonolites;  so  that  they  are  to  be 
considered  rather  as  products  of  general  volcanic  activity.  In 
fiict,  they  belong,  as  a  rule,  in  each  district  to  the  latest,  or  one 
of  the  latest,  epochs  of  volcanic  activity  for  that  district  Hot 
springs,  sol&taras,  etc,  are  frequently  found  near  them. 

Very  often  they  carry  silver  and  gold  in  combination  (Coin- 
stock,  Schemnitz,  Nagybanya-Kapnik,  etc.),  the  gold  being 
sometimes  predominant,  with  little  silver  (Cripple  Creek,  Tran- 
sylvania),  and  sometimes  vice  versa  (at  many  places  in  Mexico, 
Bolivia,  etc.).  Gfalena  is  in  some  cases  abundant,  bat  often 
almost  or  wholly  absent  (Transylvania,  Cripple  Creek,  Corn- 
stock).  Ores  of  copper  and  zinc  are,  as  a  rule,  scanty;  arsenic 
and  antimony  pretty  common  ;  and  the  Ireqnent  abundance  of 
arsenical  and  antimonial  sulphides  is  noteworthy. 

A  special  sub-group  is  formed  by  the  tin-bearing  silver-lead- 
bismuth-ore  veins  of  Bolivia,  examined  some  years  ago  by  A- 
W.  Stelzner,t  which  carry  cassiterite,  and  occasionally  also  the 
sulphide,  atannite,  while  the  accompanying  minerals  usual  in 
caseiterite-veine  are  wanting.  Cassiterite  has  been  found  also 
in  some  recent  ore-veins  in  Mexico  (and  wolframite  at  Eapnik, 
Hungary). 

Tellurium  occurs  abundantly  in  some  gold-veins  (Nagyag; 
Cripple  Creek  and  other  places  in  North  America— especially 
in  Colorado;  Hauraki,N".  Z.),g  but  is  lacking,  wholly  or  nearly, 
in  most  cases.     Selenium  occurs  occasionally. 

The  gangne-minerals  are  chiefly  quartz  and  carbonate-apare, 
sometimes  heavy  spar  (barite).     Flnorite  is  usually  absent,  but 

■  Ziiim\ft  da  Ooida,  1877. 

t  What  foUowB  18  a  snmiDary  of  mj  views  a«  espreaMd  in  the  Zeil*ci.  /.  pmkL 
Oeologie,  1898,  pp.  416-420,  and  1899,  pp.  10-12. 

t  Zeitteh.  d.d.geoL  aetdtteh.,  Bd.  xlix ,  51  (1897).  Pablidied  after  StdmcT'i 
deUh  b;  BergeaL 

i  Th«  large  tellurium-gold-veine  «t  Kalgoorlie,  W.  AnsL,  probfthlybeloag.Dca 
to  this  jounfrer  groap,  bat  to  the  older  one  above  n 
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occure  here  and  there  in  abundaoce,  e.g.,  in  the  celebrate4  tellu- 
rium-gold Held  of  Cripple  Creek,  Col.,*  and  in  the  Jndith 
monntainB,  Mootana. 

Of  the  characteristic  alteration  of  the  coantry-rock  along  the 
veins  to  propylite,  with  sericite,  kaolin,  carbonate-epars,  etc., 
Mr.  Lindgren's  recent  paper  in  these  TYansactiona  gives  a  gen- 
eral account.  I  shall  say  more  concerning  it  in  the  next  part 
of  Hiis  paper. 

The  Older  Lead-8ilver  Veins,  and  the  Older  Gold-Veins. — 
The  lead-eilver  deposits  of  Freiberg,  Annaberg  and  fichneeherg 
in  the  Erzgdnrge ;  Olauetbal  and  Andreaeberg  in  the  Harz; 
Eongsberg  in  Norway;  Przibram  in  Bohemia,  etc.,  and  also 
the  old  gold-quartz  veins  of  the  Mother  lode  in  Cah,  Berezowsk 
in  the  TTrala,  etc.,  show  in  nnmeroue  instances  an  undeniable 
dependence  upon  eruptive  processes  and  mountain-foldings. 
Bnt  here  also  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  universal  relation 
between  a  given  kind  of  vein  and  any  particular  eruptive  rock. 
The  silver-ore  veins,  for  instance,  occur  in  connection  now  with 
baaic,  DOW  with  acid  eruptions. 

Between  these  older  and  the  younger  veins  there  are  several 
well-known  differences.  The  presence  of  both  gold  and  ulver, 
in  connderable  proportions  of  each,  displayed  by  many  of  the 
more  recent  veins,  has  never  been  observed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  older  ones. 

Agfun,  the  older  veins  do  not  exhibit  the  propylitization  of 
the  country-rock,  so  characteristic  of  the  later  ones ;  but  there  is, 
instead,  in  many  cases,  as  described  by  Lindgren,  a  somewhat 
similar  alteration  (carbonatization  or  sericitization).  Moreover, 
the  quantity  of  snlpbides  or,  generally,  of  compounds  of  arsenic, 
antimony  and  bismuth  (and,  in  Bolivia,  of  tin)  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  ao  large  in  the  older  as  in  the  later  veins. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  and  other  differences,  we  must, 
in  studying  the  question  of  genesis,  emphasize  rather  the  anal- 
ogies between  the  two  classes.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  signifi- 
cant similarity  in  many  respects  between  the  late  lead-silver- 

*  Borne  American  oboerrers  have  sMnmed  a  genetic  relation  between  floor-apar 
and  tellorinm  (or  the  tellnride  gold-ores).  Thii  I  cannot  accept,  in  view  of  the 
abaecce  of  fluor-spar  from  other  gold- tellurium  districU.  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
at  KagTBg,  and,  k>  tar  aa  I  know,  none,  or  Id  tiaj  event  verj  little,  at  Ealgooilie 
and  BanrakL 
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gold-veios  of  Schemnitz  and  the  old  lead-silver  veins  of  Clsus- 
tbal ;  between  Zacatecas,  Pachuca,  etc,  in  Mexico,  and  the  *'  no- 
ble "  quartz-formation  of  Freiberg,  etc.  By  reason  of  these 
mineralogical  arguments,  Prof.  R.  Beck,  in  his  new  treatise,* 
does  not  separate  the  older  and  younger  vein-groups,  but  de- 
scribes them  together  in  categories  determined  by  their  min- 
eralo^cal  character,  such  as  the  pjritous  lead-formation,  the 
carhooate-spathic  lead-formation,  the  barytie  lead-formation,  the 
precious  (silver)  quartz-formation,  the  noble  silver-copper  for 
mation,  etc. 

In  some  cases  it  is  doubtful  whether  veins  should  be  reck- 
oned as  belonging  to  the  older  or  the  younger  group.  For  in- 
stance, the  deposits  of  Pontj^haad,  in  central  France,  show,  on 
the  one  band,  the  character  of  the  old  galena-veins,  but  lie,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  far  from  the  late  eruptives  of  Auvergne, 
and  parallel  with  the  volcanic  fissure  of  that  field. 

As  L.  de  Launay  has  pointed  out,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
older  and  newer  gold-silver-lead-veins  have  a  mutual  relation 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  formerly  so-called  "old  "  and  "young" 
eruptives,  which  are  now  distinguished  as  deep  or  outflowing, 
their  structural  difierences  being  ascribed  to  crystallization  at 
different  depths.     To  this  subject  I  shall  recur  later. 

Source  of  the  Ore. — We  may  now  inquire,  Whence  comes  the 
ore  of  these  veins? 

For  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger  ones,  we  may  declare 
that  a  clear  genetic  connection  with  eruptive  rocks  can  be  estab- 
lished. In  some  eruptive  districts  the  latest  ernptives  of  the 
series  exposed  are  even  later  than  the  ore-veins;  hence  the  for- 
mation of  the  latter  must  have  occurred  during  the  eruptive 
epoch. 

Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  of  the  fact  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  veins  are  generally  independent  of  the  petro- 
graphic  nature  of  the  country-rock,t  I  think  we  are  warranted, 
in  this  department  also,  in  assuming,  as  a  working-hypothesiB, 
that  the  ore^material  was  extracted  from  a  magma.  With  re- 
gard to  the  younger  veins  especially,  we  must  keep  in  mind  a 
possible  extraction  trom  a  laccolitic  magma  in  depth. 

"  LAre  von  dm  Eniagtrtliiam,  1901. 

t  Id  maay  cases  there  ii  a  dependence  on  the  coontry-rook,  the  natoie  of  wbkh 
hu  fsTOred  oTe-depo«itioQ — u,  for  imtuce,  in  the  fahlbaada  of  KfwgfhiHy 
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In  BQpport  of  this  hypothesiB,  we  may  cite  the  traneitional  or 
iDtermediate  occurrenceB  between  the  caesiterite-  and  the  sil- 
ver-lead-veins.  Thus,  in  Cornwall,  the  tin-,  the  tin-copper-  and 
the  galena-Teins  are  eo  cloaely  related  topographically  and  geo- 
lo^caUy  that  a  commoQ  ori^n  mast  be  aeaumed  for  them.  Tho 
same  is  tme  of  the  caeeiterite-veinB  and  the  variouB  silver-lead 
ore>fonaationB  of  the  Erzgebirge;  and  the  peculiar  tin-bearing 
silver-lead  veins  of  Bolivia  may  be  recalled  in  thia  connection. 

These  intermediate  groups  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there 
caji  have  been  no  absolute  esseutial  difference  between  the 
genesia  of  the  caseiterite-  and  that  of  the  Bilver-lead-veins.  If 
the  tin-veins  are  to  be  expl»ned  by  magraatic  extraction,  the 
silver-lead  veins  may  not  be  attributable  to  the  work  of  under- 
ground water. 

We  refer,  aJso,  to  a  recent  paper  by  E.  Hussak,*  describing 
an  auriferous  pyritic  quartz-bed-vein  at  Passagem  in  Brazil, 
and  asserting  that  this  vein  is  to  be  considered  ae  an  ultra-acid 
granitic  apophyse. 

Between  the  ordinary  quartz-Teins,  deposited  from  aqueous 
solutions  (and  at  high  temperature),  and  the  granitic  apophyses, 
rich  in  aqueous  solution  and  highly  siliceous,  there  seem  to  be 
gradual  transitionary  types. 

~We  may  also  recall  the  fact  that  ore-veins  often  continue  to 
a  great  depth.  As  will  be  shown  later  on,  mining  is  carried  on 
in  many  places  at  a  depth  of  not  merely  0.75  to  1.25  kilom., 
hnt,  in  fact,  as  referred  to  the  original  surface,  8,  4,  5,  perhaps 
6  kilom. 

The  minerals  in  veins  and  the  alterations  of  country-rocks 
show,  in  many  cases,  that  the  solutions  in  the  vein-fissures  were 
specially  rich  in  carbonic  acid  and  compounds  of  sulphur  (hy- 
drogen and  alkaline  Bulphides,  sulphates,  etc.),  and  to  these  Ib 
often  added  an  aqueoua  solution  of  silicic  acid.  As  factors  in 
magmatic  extraction  for  such  cases  we  would  assume,  therefore, 
water,  carbonic  acid,  and  compounds  of  ^ulphnr,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, not  hydrofluoric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

Copper-Ore  Deposits, — The  copper-ore  veins  in  or  near  eruptive 
rocks  {e.g.,  Butte,  Mont.,  and  Cornwall),  and  also  the  quicksilver- 
deposits,  permit  the  adoption  of  a  similar  genetic  hypothesis. 

•  ZeUaA.  f.  pra3a.  OeoL,  1896,  p.  345. 
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Conclusions. — That  the  ore-deposits  first  toentioned  above,  viz., 
the  titanic  iron-orea  in  gabbro,  the  chromite-occurreneeB  in  peri- 
(lotiteE,  the  nickel-pyrrhotite  deposits  in  gabbro,  etc.,  were 
formed  hy  magmatic  extraction,  I  think  I  have  scientificall}' 
proved  beyond  doubt;  and  I  believe  that  the  magmatic-eztnction 
theory  advanced  for  the  cassiterite-  and  apatite-veins  ie  in  its 
main  proposition  correct.  For  the  ore-deposits  Bubsequently 
considered — ^the  contact-deposits,  the  pyritic  deposits,  the  gold- 
veins,  silver-lead  veins,  copper-ore  veins,  etc. — the  views  here 
offered  become  confessedly  more  and  more  hypothetical.  Bat 
they  have  ranch  in  their  favor ;  and  even  if,  following  in  partic- 
ular the  French  observers,  I  have  here  ascribed  to  magmatic- 
extraction  too  great  a  significance,  I  believe,  neverthelesB,  that 
the  hypothesis  ia  worthy  of  thorough  scientitic  discassion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  add  emphatically  that,  beyond 
doubt,  nnmerous  ore-deposits  may  have  been  formed  hy  the 
action  of  underground  waters,  so  comprehensively  investigated 
and  described  by  Van  Hise;  e.y.,  many  deposits  of  iron-  and 
manganese-ores ;  the  veins  of  nickel  silicate  (gamierite) ;  pretty 
certainly  also  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior ;  and  many 
other  occurrences. 

The  precise  tracing  of  the  boundary  between  eruptive  aftet 
action  and  the  work  of  the  underground  waters  is  a  labor  for 
the  future. 

in.    Thb  Nature  of  the  Obe-Solutiohs    in  Vbin-Fibsurbs, 

AKD  THB  MbtASOUATIC  ALTERATIONS  ALONQ  THE  OrB-VeIKS. 

The  composition  of  these  solutions  may  be  deduced:  (1) 
from  the  association  of  minerals  in  veins,  and  their  relative 
order  of  individualization  (Breithanpt'a  "paragenesis");  and 
(2)  ti-om  the  alteration  of  the  country-rock  proceeding  from 
the  vein-fissures. 

77ie  Association  of  Vem-Mmer(Us. 
Upon  a  knowledge  of  the  quantitative  relatious  among  tlie 
various  minerals  which  crystallized  from  the  same  solution  we 
may  base  a  conception  of  the  physico-chemical  mass-actionB 
obtaining  in  the  solution.  For  example,  if  a  vein  consiBte 
chiefly  of  calcite,  with  a  little  silver-glance,  the  silver,  as  well  as 
the  calcium,  must  have  been  present  originally  as  AgHGO, 
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and  CaH/CO,)j  reepectively,  in  an  aqueous  aolution  of  carbonic 
acid,  from  which  it  ia  pretty  certain  that  the  ailver  wafl  precipi- 
tated by  hydrogen  sulphide.  Such  a  case  is  furniehed  by  the 
deposits  of  Kongsberg,  Norway,* 

By  parallel  investigations  of  the  parageuesiB  of  the  veins  and 
the  metasomatism  of  the  country-rock,  supported  by  experi- 
ments in  mineral  synthesis,  the  chemical  nature  of  vein-solu- 
tions can  he  fairly  well  determined.  The  data  at  our  diBposal 
are  now  bo  abundant  that  this  question  must  soon  be  ripe  for 
final  scientific  decision. 

Deposition  of  the  Vein-Minerals. 

These  have  generally  crystallized  under  high  pressure  and 
somewhat  elevated  temperature.  .  Under  present  conditions  a 
depth  ot  1  kilom.  in  the  earth's  crust  represents  an  increase  of 
about  275  atm.  in  pressure,  and  30°  C.  in  temperature.  In 
many  ore-veins,  as  will  be  shown  later,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  minerals  were  formed  at  a  depth  below  the  original  surface 
of  3,  4,  or  5  kilom.,  or  perhaps  more.  If  we  assume  4  kilom., 
and  conditions  like  those  of  the  present  day,  there  must  have 
been  a  pressure  of  about  1000  atm.,  and  a  temperature  about 
120°  C.  higher  than  at  the  surface. 

But  it  must  be  considered  that  in  the  exceedingly  numerous 
deposits  connected  in  some  way  with  eruptive  processes,  and 
often,  indeed,  formed  in  the  later  periods  of  the  eruptive  activ- 
ity, the  nearnesB  of  the  igneous  rocks  must  have  caused  an  in- 
crease of  temperature  (and  also  of  pressure  ?).  This  is  often 
80  great  as  to  exceed  for  heavy  compounds  the  "  critical  tem- 
perature," as  shown  for  a  few  substances  in  the  following  list. 


CriHcal   Temperatures. 

D«.  C. 

H,0.     .        . 

.         .    384                    HCl, 

HA      ■        ■ 

.     100                    AaCl,, 

co„     .      . 

81                    SiCl.. 

CO,  (about)    . 

.     HO                    SnCl., 

so„     -      ■■ 

.     15T                    Tia„ 

We  note  especially  that  the  critical  temperature  dif  water 
occurs  at  364°  (or,  according  to  earlier  determinations,  375°) — 

•  See  ZeUteh.f.  praJtt.  Oeoloffie  for  April  aod  May,  1899.  ConceToing  the  soln- 
bili^  of  rilrer  oarbonate  a«  AgHCC^  in  water  contsiniDg  free  carbooic  acid,  we 
k  tre*tiae  bj  Cbz.  A.  Muoster,  cited  by  P.  Enucb,  Id.,  1896,  p.  103. 
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a  temperature  which  certainly  must  have  been  exceeded  by 
magmatic  solutions  at  the  moment  of  leaving  the  magma.  In 
their  upward  course — especially  determined,  perhapB,  by  their 
lower  ppecific  gravity — the  solutiona  cool ;  and  (partly  by  vir. 
tue  of  this  cooling,  and  partly  through  the  encountering  of 
various  mutually  reacting  substances)  the  minerals  are  suece^- 
sively  precipitated. 

Alieraiion  of  the  Country-Sock. 
The  scientific  study  of  this  phenomenon  of  vein-walls  was 
begun  in  the  '40b  by  Elie  de  Beaumont,  A.  Daubr^e  and  others; 
yet  Waldemar  Lindgren'a  recent  admirable  paper*  gives  us  for 
the  first  time  a  systematic  scientific  summary  of  the  transfor- 
mations which  it  involves  Mr.  Lindgren's  classification  of 
veins  according  to  metasomatic  processes  I  here  condense  for 
convenient  reference. 

(1)  Topu-caasiteriie ;  (2) scapolitic  apatite;  (3)  tourmalinic gold-copper ;  |4|bi- 
otitic  golil-copper ;  (5)  propflitic  g'lid  sad  silver;  (S)  fluoritic  gold  tellorinm; 
(7)  sericitic  nod  kBoliaic  gold  aod  Bilver  ;  (8)  seiicitic  and  calcitic  gold  aod  BiUer; 
(9)  BiHcic  and  calcitic  quicksilver  ;  (]0>,Berlcitic  copper-eiWer ;  (11)  silicic  and 
dolomite  silver-lead  ;  (12)  eideri tic  silver-lead  ;  (13)  sericitic  silver-lead  ;(14)tN)- 
litic  copper  and  silver. 

Having  busied  myself  somewhat  AviUi  this  class  of  problems, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  include  here  my  attempt  at  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  metasomatic  processes  caused  by  ore-solutions-t 

Classification  of  Metasomatic  Alterations. 

1.  Alterations  forming  greisen,  mica-rock,  cassiterite-rock, 
tourmaline-rock,  topaz-rocfc,  etc. 

2.  Scapolitization. 

3.  Propylitization  (with  chloritization,  et«.). 

4.  Kaolinization. 

5.  Sericitization. 

6.  Carbonatization  (with  dolomitizatioo,  etc.). 

*  "  Metasomatic  Processes,"  etc,  ZVane.,  xxx.,  678 ;  this  voL,  pp.  498-41i- 
t  Taken  from  the  manDBcript  of  a  half-finished  paper  vfaich  I  began  to  write 
a  jear  or  two  Ego.     But  I  may  refer  also  to  mj  article  in  the  Znlfci. /•  pmi'- 
Ofoiorpe,  Nos.  4,  11  and  12  of  1S95,  and  No.  12  of  1898. 

The  term  "carbonatization,"  which  was  new  tome,  I  took,  atewyeattago.fraa 
W.  lindgren's  paper,  "  Characteriatic  Features  of  California  Gold-QuartiVtina" 
{BvU.  Oa)l.  Sot.  of  Am.,  1895,  vol.  vi,,  p.  221) ;  and  I  now  add,  still  followiog 
Lindgien,  the  term  dolomitiiation  (as  a  process  occurriI^[  along  oi 
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1.  Silicificatioii. 

8.  Zeolitization. 

9.  Inteaae  contact-metaniorphism. 

I  would  mendoQ  also  the  formation  of  alam-etone ;  qoartz- 
alunite  rockfi;  quartz-diaepore  rooks,  etc.  ;*  and  also  the  forma- 
tion of  hanzites,  etc.  But  I  do  not  know  that  these  changes 
have  been  anywhere  observed  in  genetic  relation  with  ore-veins. 

Between  Lindgren's  classification  and  this  one  previously 
written,  though  not  published,  by  myself,  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  striking  resemblance.  My  final  heading,  "Intense  contact- 
iDctamorphiam,"  is  not  included  byLindgren;  but  I  believe 
that  it  plays  an  important  part  in  connection,  not,  indeed,  with 
the  vein-fissures  wliich  he  discusses,  but  with  the  contact^le- 
posits  described  in  a  previous  part  of  this  paper. 

Adilitional  Observations, 

To  Lindgren's  thorough  treatise  I  venture  to  add,  by  way 
of  complement  and  confirmation,  a  few  isolated  and  fragmen- 
tary obBervationB, 

Kaolmzati(m. — As  is  well-known,  A.  Daubrfeef  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  principal  kaolin-deposits  in 
Cornwall,  central  France  and  the  ErzgeHrge  accompany  the 
tin-ore  deposits  of  those  regions.  This  may,  perhaps,  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  formation  of  kaolin,  like  that  of  cassiterite, 
must  be  explained  in  some  way  by  the  action  of  fluorides. 
Long  ago,  however,  Forchhammer  (1835)  and  Biachoff  (1855), 
followed  by  many  more  recent  authorities,  ascribed  kaoliniza- 
tion  to  the  attack  of  water  carrying  carbonic  acidjj  and  this 
must  be  the  correct  view,  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  kaolin- 
izatiun  is  in  many  cases  a  surfece-p recess,  affected  by  the  weak 
carbonic-acid  solutions  of  surface-waters ;  (2)  at  somewhat 
greater  depths,  the  feldspars  of  the  rocks  are  often  converted 
by  similarly  weak  carbonic-acid  waters  into  kaolin,  sericite,  etc., 
as  w^ell  as  calcite.  Other  instances  may  be  given,  in  which  the 
action  of  fluorides  ia  excluded. 


*  See  W.  Ctdu,  "Oeolofty  of  Silver  Cliff,  ete.,  Colo.,"   and  a  F.  Emmoiu, 
"The  Mines  of  Custer  Co.,  Colo,"  nth  Aim.  Rep.  V.  S.  Oeoi.  Sur.,  1896. 
t  ^liuUi  SynUtttiqaa  lit  GMogU  Eiptrimmlale,  1879  ;  and  also  in  his  earlier 

t  For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  see  onder  "  Kaolin,"  F.  Zirkel's  Lekrb,  d. 
P**ro»™plM,  18M,  ToL  iu. 
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It  is  notoriouBly  orthoclaae  which  is  most  frequently  con- 
verted into  kaolin.  Forchhammer  etates  the  reaction  aa  foUowe 
(in  the  old  notation,  which  I  retain) : 


OrthoclaBe, 
Sabtntcted,. 
Added,      . 


Al,0,, 


E,0,    6SiO, 
K,0,    4SiO, 


A1,0„ 


£SiOu    2H,0 


Other  feldspars  and  silicates  of  alumina,  such  as  hornblende, 
augite,  beryl,  topaz,  etc.,  are  known  to  be  occasionally  converted 
into  kaolin ;  but  the  atudy  of  the  primary  kaolin  occurrences 
of  granite  shows  that  the  potash-feldspar  is  much  more  easily 
or  rapidly  kaolinized  than  the  silicates  of  magnesia  and  iron 
(magnesia-mica,  etc.),  while  quartz  is  attacked  but  very  weakly. 

A  few  years  ago,  near  Josingfjord,  at  Ekereand-Soggendal, 
4  or  5  kilom.  from  the  ilmenite-deposit  of  BlaaQeld-Stor- 
gangen,  in  southern  Norway,  a  kaolin-deposit  in  lahradorite- 
rock  was  discovered,  of  such  importance  that  it  is  now  worked 
commercially.  The  kaolin  was  formed  in  situ  from  the  labrador- 
ite,  in  which  it  occurs  in  pre-gla«ial  fissures.  The  variouB 
stages  of  the  alteration  are  illustrated  by  the  following  table  of 
analyses  (hitherto  unpublished),  some  of  which,  unfortunately, 
arc  not  complete ; 

Analyses  of  LahradorUe  and  the  Products  of  its  Kaoliniza&m. 


SiOfc 

»:: 

MlO 

i5?.'.'-V.' 


Fanl  V  Kaolin- 


nlvKi 
lied. 


(W.«l) 


lIualTe  Kaolin.  More  or  Leo  Pan. 


nfK..vl 

"■ 

III. 

IV. 

V.      '-1 

P«r 

38.67  1    f^ 

una-, )  aode- 

ir;s 

11.66 

I«.58)  1  (os-as) 

W.M 

f»M) 

IOIlVI 

Note. — lAbndorite-rock  coDsists  overwhelm  inglj  of  Ubrador-feld^arfooiiUiii- 
ingftboQt 66.25  percent.  SiO,)  with  acoaple  of  per.  cent,  of  ilmeoito  Mid  hjper- 
Mhene,  somewhat  more  richlj  Goncentrated  here  and  there  in  epott.  Henoe  the 
relatively  high  percentage  of  MgO  in  AtULlyBis  I.  of  Ubmdorite,  and  of  Fe^j  in 

I.  of  kaolin. 
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Takeo  together  with  the  macroscopic  and  microscopic  study 
of  the  traneitional  Btagee,  these  analyses  show:  (1)  that  ilmen- 
ite  and  hypersthene  resisted  attack  better  than  the  labrador- 
feldapar;  and  (2)  that  from  the  latter  its  alkaH-ailicateB  were 
extracted. 

The  larger  the  amount  of  ^8^,0,  E,0,  CaO  and  MgO  (with 
some  SiO,  and  Fe,0,)  removed,  the  smaller  becomes  the  specific 
gravity.  That  of  the  labradorite  unaltered  is  2.727 ;  of  the  ' 
slightly  kaolinized,  2.666;  of  impure  kaolin,  still  showing  the 
feldepathic  structure  (Analysis  TV.  of  kaolin,  with  47-72  8iO,), 
2.254;  of  almost  pure  kaolin,  2.198  and  2.192;  and  of  the 
purest  kaolin  of  the  district,  2.178.  These  determinations  hold 
for  the  porous  masses,  including  the  pores:  pure  non-porous 
kaolin  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.6. 

That  in  this  case  kaolinization  has  resulted  from  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  waters,  follows  from  the  fact  that  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  calcite  occurs  with  the  kaolin,  while  most  of  the 
Na,0, 15,0,  CaO  and  MgO  (as  soluble  carbonates),  as  well  aa 
the  dissolved  SiO„  have  been  entirely  removed. 

If  I  correctly  understand  Lindgren,  he  seems,  on  pp.  614  and 
664  of  his  paper,  to  intimate  that  stronger  agents,  such  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  may  have  operated  or  co-operated  to  form  kaolm. 
In  my  judgment,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  such  stronger 
agents,  especially  in  view  of  the  well-known  kaolinization,  by 
ordinary  weathering,  of  the  feldspars  of  rocks.  Moreover,  sul- 
phuric and  sulphurous  acid  appear  to  produce  transformations 
of  a  different  sort  (such  as  alunite,  etc). 

As  already  remarked,  kaolin  occurs  in  some  cassiterite-veins 
(as  well  as  in  their  metasomatized  wall-rocks),  and  also  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  sulphide-ores.  Examples  are  found  at  Nagyag, 
Pnda  and  other  places  in  Transylvania,  where  propyl  itization 
has  been  occasionally  accompanied,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  by 
kaolinization.  According  to  the  descriptions  of  Bfela  von  Inkey 
and  Semper,  this  kaolinization  took  place  along  the  veins,  and 
was    independent  of  recent  weathering  by  surface-agencies.* 

•  Bee  B.  v.  laiej'e  yagyiy  it  Seine  Lageniattat,  Budapest,  1885 ;  and  Bergas- 
aewor  Semper's  Beitriige  mr  Kenntniet  der  OoldlageniiUta  tUt  Sidenbirguchen  Ert- 
gAirgrs,  in  the  AlA.  d.  prtau.  gtoL  LtmdeaanttaU,  1900,  p.  28.  According  to 
Kolebeck'B  uuItub  (given  in  the  OeM.  Z./.  S.n.  HiUetaii.,  1888,  and  referred  to 
bj  Ijodgren),  the  BO-called  kaotioot  NagjagJB  in  reality  mostljBericite  or  •eridta 
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This  seems  to  be  true  also  of  the  kaolinization  of  the  CripjJe 
Creek  district,*  where  occasionally  not  only  granite  but  aleo 
phoDolite  and  andesitic  breccia  have  been  transformed  to 
kaolin.  That  this  is  kaolin,  and  not  aerieite,  Hillebrand's 
analyses  prove- 
Again,  at  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  according  to  some  accounts,  . 
propylitization  has  beeu  accompanied,  here  and  there,  bv 
kaotinization.  For  additional  examples,  I  refer  to  LindgrenV 
paper,  under  "Sericitic  and  Kaolinic  Gold  and  Silver  Veins," 
and  also  to  the  article  "  £aoIin  "  in  C.  Hintze'a  ffandtmch  der 
Mineralogie.  On  the  whole,  kaolinization  along  ore-veins  is 
rather  scanty. 

We  note,  then,  as  the  result  of  many  observations,  that  the 
formation  of  greisen  (bordering  cassiterite-veins),  and  also  pro- 
pylitization and  sericitization,  and  probably  eilicification,  are 
accompanied  here  and  there  by  kaolinization,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  be  wholly  absent  in  cases  of  carbonatizadon 
{along  ore-veins),  or,  as  Lindgren  says  (p.  614)  ; 

"  Wherever  abundant  carbonates  form  metaaomatically,  to- 
gether with  aerieite,  kaolinite  seems  to  be  absent." 
.  Calcite  is  also,  as  a  rule,  wholly  absent  from  the  primary 
kaolin-deposits,  formed  in  situ  from  granite,  gneiss,  etc.  Even 
in  the  kaolin-deposit  of  Ekersund-Soggendal  there  is  scarcely 
any  lime,  though  the  original  labradorite-rock  carried  consid- 
erable calcite. 

Both  kaolinization  and  carbonatization  (or  the  latter  with 
sericitization)  result  from  the  attacks  of  carbonic  acid  n'ater, 
but  with  this  important  difference,  that  in  the  former,  lime, 
magnesia,  potash  and  soda  are  almost  or  quite  removed,  leav- 
ing the  silicate  of  alnmina;  whereas  in  the  latter,  calcite,  and 
generally  also  the  potask-iL\am\iia  silicate,  sericite,  are  deposited 
or  precipitated.  This  difference  is  due,  pretty  certtunly,  to 
quantitative  variations  in  the  constituents  of  the  attacking 
solution.  Thus,  we  learn  from  the  weathering  of  granite,  etc., 
that  very  weak  carbonic-acid  water  can  remove  lime,  magnet, 
alkalies,  etc.,  and  produce  kaolin ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 


miied  with  kaoliD.     The  mauea  produced  bv  kaolinic  tranatormUion,  deKribnl 
bv  Semper  as  rich  ia  ktMlin,  calcite  and  pyrite,  probably  cootaia  coniidBraUe 

«  Meava.  Croa  and  Penroae,  in  IScA  ^nn.  Rip.  U.  S.  OeoL  ^w.,  Pan  iL,  l-M. 
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may  be  aBsumed  that  water  rich  in  dissolved  alkaline  and  earthy 
carbonates  favors  carbonatization  and  accompanying  sericitiza- 
tion. 

Comparison  between  Cassilerile-Veins  and  Lead-Sidphide 
Veins.* — The  elder  French  Bchool  drew  an  absolutely  sharp  line 
between  the  tin-deposits  and  the  salpbide-bearing  veins.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  divide  all  ore-Teins  into  two  claases:  (1)  the 
^bns  stannifires,  produetB  of  fumarolea  in  granites;  and  (2)  the 
^lons  sulfurh  dUe3 plominfh-ea,  deposited  by  thermal  springs,  and 
supposed  by  some  observers  to  be  always  connected  with  basic 
rockf.  It  ie  true  that  the  typical  cassiterite-veinB  (Cornwall, 
Saxony,  etc.)  are,  so  far  as  known,  connected  with  acid  eruptions 
exclusively;  but  the  converse  proposition,  that  sulphide-veins 
are  connected  with  basic  rocks  exclusively,  does  not  fit  the  facts. 
As  a  single  instance,  insiar  omnium,  we  may  mention  the  im- 
mense copper-silver-ore  deposits  in  tbeButte  granite, in  Montana. 

The  division  into  Ji'otis  stannifhes  and  phmbifbres  is  quite  iit- 
tingt — only  there  are,  here  as  elsewhere  in  nature,  no  sharp 
boundaries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gradual  transitionary  forms. 

Among  such  transitions  we  may  meutioQ  the  frequent  occur- 
rence in  caBsiterite-veina  of  arsenopyrite  and  other  sulphide 
ores;  the  tin-copper-ore  veins  in  Cornwall;  the  connection,  in 
the  JSrzgebirge  and  in  Cornwall,  between  lead-silver  veins  and 
cassiterite- veins  ;  also  the  cassiterite-bearing  lead-silver  veins  of 
Bolivia,  and  veins  in  Tellemarken,  Norway,  which  I  have  briefly 
characterized  as  "  cassiterite-veins  carrying  copper-ore  instead 
of  cassiterite."  Again,  we  may  point  out  that  tourmaline  and 
other  boro-eilicates  (axinite,  datolite,  etc.)  have  often  been  ob- 
served, even  in  abundance,  in  veins  carrying  sulphide  copper-ores 
or  gold.  The  general  treatises  of  A.  v,  GroddeckJ  and  A.  W, 
Stelzner,§  and  a  scries  of  other  publications  (some  of  which  Lind- 
gren  cites  under  "  Tourmalinic  Gold-Copper  Veins  "),  are  author- 
ities for  this  statement.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  galena-silver- 
ore  veins  carrying  tourmaline  in  abundance  are  not  known. 

*  The  groups  here  indicated  uadei  these  titles  are  those  named  hy  Daabide,  in 
hh  hada  Syaihttiqaai,  etc  (1ST9),  Ug  Pont  ttannijira  and  lei  fitm  tu^nrSt  dUtt 
plombifira. 

t  Depodts  of  iron-  and  mauganese-ore  are  not  includeil  in  this  duwfioatiou. 

t  Zatachr.  d.  d.  geol.  GtmeOeh.,  xxiii.,  7S,  237  (ISST). 

i  Zaltohr./.  prakL  Gad.,  1897,  p.  41. 
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Ab  a,  characteristic  mineralogical  difference  between  the  two 
clasBes  of  veins  under  consideration  (^stavnifh-es  and  plomfnfhes) 
we  may  point  out  that  topaz,  so  characteristic  of  the  former, 
has  never  been  observed,  either  in  the  ordinary  eulphideore 
veins  (Freiberg,  Clausthal,  etc.),  or  in  the  tourmaline-beariog 
veins,  whether  with  sulphide  copper-ores  or  with  gold.  In  the 
ordinary  sulphide-ore  veins,  moreover,  apatite  and  other  pri- 
mary phosphates  are  wanting,  as  is  also  the  lithinm-mica,  no 
characteristic  of  caesiterite- veins. 

Comparison  Between  the  Formation  of  Greisen,  etc.,  and  Propj/l- 
itization,  etc. — Turning  now  to  the  metasomatiBm  of  the  vein- 
walls,  we  find  that  topazization  and  the  formation  of  topaz- 
greisen  are  confined  exehisively  to  cassiterite-veins.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  never  encounter,  along  these  veins,  propylitiza- 
tion,  sericitization  and  carbonatization,  which  belong  to  the 
veins  of  sulphide-ore  or  gold. 

Kaolinization,  on  the  contrary,  takes  place  (although  Bubor- 
dinately)  here  and  there  alongside  of  veins  of  either  kind. 
The  same  is  true  of  silicification,  as  illustrating  which  I  may 
mention  the  formation  of  "  quartz-rock  "  alongside  of  casaiterite- 
veins;  also  the  silicification  (Verkieselung)  of  the  walla  of 
some  later  gold-veins  (as  in  a  part  of  the  Verespatak  dietrict, 
in  Transylvania)  and  of  some  quicksilver-veins. 

Again,  here  and  there  along  the  cassiterite-veins  as  well  as 
the  sulphide-veins,  we  find  the  country  altered  to  mica-rocks, 
which,  although  not  for  the  two  classes  niineralogically  identi- 
cal, present  so  many  analogies  that  they  must  have  been  formed 
under  pretty  similar  conditions.  The  mica-rock  along  the 
caesiterite-veins  is  petrographically  allied  to  greisen  (and  tin* 
or  topaz-bearing  greisen),  topaz-rock,  etc.,  and  consists  chiefly 
(or  wholly  ?)  of  lithium-mica.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Tele- 
marken,  Norway^  a  biotite-granite  is  likewise  altered  to  mica- 
rock,  along  certain  quartz-veins  carrying  chalcopyrite  or  bor- 
nite;  but  here  the  mica,  which  appears  ofi^n  in  large  crystals, 
contains  no  lithium,  being  a  potash-mica  (muscovite).  In 
the  same  locality,  subordinate  fissures  in  the  vein-material  are 
often  lined  with  mica  crystals  (1-2  cm.  in  diameter),  exactly  as 
are  the  similar  fissures  in  the  well-known  cassiterite-depositB  of 
Zianwald,  in  the  Erzgebirge. 
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As  in  the  ordinary  alteration  to  mica^rock  and  topaz-greiseu, 
so  likewise  in  propylitization  with  chloritization  and  sericitiza- 
tioti,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  iron-magnesium-Bilicates  (mica,  aa^te, 
hornblende)  which  first  (before  the  feldspars)  suffer  alteration 
— in  other  words,  offer  the  smallest  resistance  to  the  attacking 
solutions.  On  the  other  hand,  mica,  au^te  and  hornblende 
are  more  resistant  than  the  feldspars  to  the  processes  of  altera- 
tion which  form  kaolin. 

Concerning  the  alteration  of  the  later  eruptions  (andesite, 
dacite,  trachyte,  rhyolite,  etc.,  sometimes  also  basalt)  to  propy- 
lite,  I  would  refer  in  particular  to  the  well-known  monograph 
of  G.  F.  Becker  on  the  Comstoek  Lo<le  (1882),  and  the  investi- 
gations of  B.  V.  Inkey,  Dolter,  Judd,  Eoch,  Szabo  and  many 
others.* 

In  propylitization,  as  is  well  known,  the  iron-magnesium 
silicates  (augitc,  hornblende,  mica,  etc.)  are  converted  chiefly 
into  chlorite,  with  eericite,  actinolite,  epidote,  serpentine,  iron 
oxides,  spathic  carbonates,  etc.  The  feldspars  lose  their  luster; 
their  cleavage  is  impaired ;  and  they  are  impregnated  with 
products  of  decomposition,  particularly  chlorite,  epidote,  cal- 
eite,  etc.  Moreover,  the  re-formation  of  pyrite  is  very  charac- 
teristic; and,  as  a  rule,  the  further  propylitization  lias  pro 
greseed,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  pyrite,  Becker  has  abown 
that  this  pyrite  has  been  derived  from  the  iron-magnesium  sili- 
cates and  the  iron  oxides  (magnetite,  ilmenitc,  specular  hema- 
tite) of  the  original  rock,  through  the  action  of  solutions  con- 
taining alkaline  sulphides  or  hydrogen  sulphide-f 

Roaenbusch  describes  propylitization  as  "  a  process  of  solfata- 
ric  aud  thermalt  alteration."  Nearly  related  to  it  are  chloritiza- 
tion and  sericitization.  It  is  confined  to  later  ore-veins,  con- 
nected with  extensive  rocks,  and  is  absent  in  the  correspouding 
veina  of  earlier  origin.     Possibly  the  reason  of  this  difterence 

*  See  chapter!  on  propyiite  in  Rosenbuich's  Mierote.  Phytiogr.  d.  mati.  Gt»trine 
(1896),  ii.,  pp.  913-917  ;  ZiikeV a  Lehrb.  d.  PelrogmphU  (18B1),  i'l.,  pp.  534-595; 
and  on  "Fropflitic  Gold- and  Silver- Veins"  iaLindgren'e  paper,  ihis  vol.,  p.  565. 

t  Hero  we  are  reminded  of  tlie  cbemic»l  nature  of  Uie  •olutiona  of  the  lecent 
qaickailver-deposits  st  Steamboat  Springs,  Sulphnr  Sank,  elc.  (inTestigated  by 
Becker  and  othera),  vhere  the  quicksilver  is  found  combined  with  a  Kidinni  sul- 
phide, ngS,RNa^. 

}  Secretaky's  Note. — 1  undentand  thin  term,  as  used  in  Oerauui,  to  mean 
the  action  of  heated  aqneous  solntions. — R  W.  R. 
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maybe  that  the  "  old  "  veins  were  formed  at  much  greater 
depths,  and  hence  under  much  higher  pressure,  whereby  the 
escape  of  solutions  (and  especially  the  dissolved  gases,  H,S. 
etc.)  into  the  country-rock  was  hindered,  I  shall  presently 
return  to  this  point. 

A  priori,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  the  metasomatiam  aloDg 
veins  has  been  generally  accompanied  by  a  considerable  chauge 
(now  addition,  now  subtraction)  of  material.  This  does  indeed 
occur  in  some  instances,  especially  in  topazization,  tonrmalini- 
zation  (with  axinitization)  and  kaoUnization ;  but  in  many 
other  metasomatic  alterations  the  change  of  matenal  is  rela- 
tively insignificant.  This  Is  the  case  in  scapolitization ;  in 
intense  contact^metamorphosis ;  in  many  alterations  resulting 
in  greisen  and  mica^rock;  and  also  in  propylitization  with 
chloritization  and  sericitization.  How  small,  in  the  latter 
processes,  are  the  chemical  differences  between  the  original 
and  the  altered  rock,  I  have  learned  with  astonishment  Irom 
the  analyses  collected  by  Lindgren. 

Conclusions.— 'In  conclusion,  I  will  attempt  to  give  a  summan' 
of  the  agencies  operative  in  processes  of  alteration  : 

1.  Topazization,  the  formation  of  topaz-greisen,  tonrmalini- 
zation,  axinitization,  etc.,  are  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  fluo- 
rides— in  the  two  latter  cases,  of  boro-fluorides. 

2.  Scapolitization  is  due  to  re-crystallization  under  high 
pressure,  with  access  of  a  chloride  (particularly  sodium  chlo- 
ride) solution.* 

3.  Propylitization  is  a  solfataric  and  thermal  alteration,  ef- 
fected by  attacks  of  hydrogen  sulphide  or  alkaline  sulphides, 
and  often  also  of  carbonic  acid. 

4.  Kaolinization,  sericitization  and  carbonatization  are  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  waters  carrying  carbonic  acid,  or  car- 
bonates of  alkalies  and  earths,  in  variable  proportions.  (In 
kaolinization,  the  waters  carry  so  much  carbonic  acid  that  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  are  nearly  or  wholly  removed, 
together  with  the  dissolved  silica.  In  sericitization  and  car- 
bonatization, on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  deposit  of  potasuam 
silicate  or  calcium  carbonate.) 

5.  Silicification  results  from  percolation  by  a  solution  of 
silicic  acid. 

*  See,  on  this  subject,  ZeUtch. /.  prakt.  OeoL,  IBQft,  pp.  447,  4A5. 
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6.  Zeolitization  ifi  also  produced  by  silicic  acid,  but  nuder 
different  conditiona  {probably,  as  a  rule,  by  a  solution  contain- 
ing silicates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium  and  aluminum). 

7.  Intense  contact-metamorphiBm  involves  a  recrystallization 
under  high  preeaure,  with  penetration  by  heated  aqueoua  vapor, 
and  is,  per  se,  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  subordinate 
change  of  material.  Sometimes,  however,  it  occurs  in  connec- 
tion with  ferrificatioD,  silicification,  tourmalinization  or  axiuiti- 
zation,  etc. 

8.  The  formation  of  alum-stone  or  alunite  is  chiefly  effected 
by  the  penetration  into  the  rock  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  or 
sulphurous  acid. 

Frequently  several  of  the  above  agencies  operate  in  combina- 
tion, rendering  the  results  more  complicated. 

IV.   DlFFBRBNCBS  OF  DbPTH  IN  THE  ORIGINAL  POSITIONS  OP  EpI- 

assBTic  Deposits  ;  and  the  Sbcondary  Altbeations 
OF  Deposits. 

The  attention  of  both  miners  and  geologists  was  long  ago 
drawn  to  these  theoretically  interesting  and  eoonomically  im- 
portant problems ;  yet  only  in  recent  years  have  they  received 
thorough  and  comprehensive  treatment.  The  valuable  contri- 
butions made  to  the  Transaeticms  of  this  Institute  by  Don,  Em- 
mons, Rickard,  Posepny,  Van  Hise,  "Weed  and  others,  are  fe- 
miliar  to  its  members,  as  well  as  the  work  of  R,  A.  F.  Penrose 
and  his  associates  of  the  U.  8,  Gtiological  Survey,  and  other 
American  observers  Much  may  be  learned  from  the  recent 
treatise  of  our  celebrated  professional  colleague,  Prof.  L.  de 
Launay.* 

These  two  phenomena — namely,  the  original  differences  of 
depth  connected  with  the  formation  of  ore-deposits,  and  the 
secondary  alterations  of  such  deposits,  occurring  often,  perhaps 
even  millions  of  years  later — are  in  many  cases,  as  genetic  facr 
tors,  very  widely  separated ;  yet  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  primary  and  what  to  the  secondary 
process.     Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because,  as  Van 

*  "LesmiiBtionadesfiliHiiin^llifSresenprofondeui"  {Bee.  Ofn-detSei,  Puiva 
a  Apptiqafet,  si.,  1900;  diBcuased  by  P.  Krusch  iaZeibxA./.  praM.  0ml.,  Oct, 
liKlO).  See  abo  De  Lannay's  Oontr&tUim  A  F  tbule  dtm  gilta mUoUifirtt  la  Ami.  d. 
JfiwB,  9  S^rie,  Tol.  xiL,  p.  119  (1897). 
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Hise's  last  paper  shows,  the  two  factors  ffo,  in  many  localitieB, 
hand  in  hand,  I  think  they  may  be,  with  advantage,  discueeed 
together. 

Original  Differences  of  Depth. 

lu  consideiing  the  ori^nal  differences  of  depth,  it  moBt  be 
kept  in  mind,  as  De  Launay  has  pointed  out  in  the  treatises 
just  cited,  that  the  present  surface  is,  in  general,  very  fer  below 
the  surface  existing  at  the  time  of  the  ore-formation.  The  geolog- 
ical investigations  of  recent  decades  have  shown  that  the  work 
of  denudation  (or  ahraeion  or  erosion)  must  be  measured  on  a 
larger  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected.  In  the  Archean  aoi) 
Algonkian  mountain  chains  (now  often  removed  by  this  agency 
down  to  their  base-level),  and  also  in  the  Paleozoic  ranges 
(showing,  as  a  rule,the  effects  of  extremely  energetic  denudation, 
as,  for  example,  the  Ural  and  the  Norwegian  mountains),  the 
difference  between  original  and  present  levels  is  to  be  generallj 
reckoned,  not  in  such  units  a«  0.1,  0.25,  0.3S  or  0.5  kiloni.,but 
rather  on  the  scale  of  2,  3,  4  or  5  kilom.,  or  even  more.  Even 
in  the  Mesozoic  and  Tertiary,  many  denudations  of  astounding 
depth  have  been  recognized.* 

In  many  epigenetlc.  ore-deposits  of  Archean-Algonkiim  or 
Paleozoic  origin  {e.ff.,  Eongsberg,  Cornwall,  Przibram,  the 
Keweenaw  peninsula  at  Lake  Superior)  mining  has  been  carried 

*  As  iDeUncea  of  great  deDLidi.tion,  the  follnwing  may  be  named  : 

On  llie  E.  side  uf  the  Kristiania  fiord,  in  Norway,  thii  process  hia  removed,  (I) 
a  series  of  Devonian  conglomerates  and  porphyry  overflows,  with  Silnriin  and 
Cambrian  rocks,  of  an  aggregate  thickness  (according  to  W.  C  Brogger,  jVjrL 
.Vaij./.  Nattirv.,  Vol.  xxxviii.,for  1900)  of  2S00  meters;  {2)  also  a  large  part  of 
the  Archean  surface — first,  dnring  the  long  peiod  prci-e  ding  the  Cambrian,  ind 
again  after  the  removal  ol  the  Cambrian,  Silurian  and  Devonian  atcala.  Thii 
thickness  must  also  be  measured  in  thoosands  of  meters ;  so  that  we  have  here 
at  least  4000,  perhaps  5000,  60U0  or  even  more  meters  of  thickness  removed- 

The  fiords  of  the  "Vf.  coaat  of  Norway  are  often  1.5,  sometinies  2  to  2.2SkiloaL 
more  deeply  eroded  than  the  adjoining  high  plateau  j  and  the  latter  freqoeDlly 
consists  of  deep  eruptivea,  without  any  remains  of  the  extensive  overflows— sbo»' 
ing  that  on  the  plateau  a  very  extensive  deaadation,  probably  to  be  measured  la 
kilometers,  haa  taken  |ilace. 

In  the  Aspen  silver-district,  Colo. ,  -'i  kilora.  of  strata  {according  to  Spnrr)  hsve 
been  removed  by  erosion  from  a  range  of  Tertiary  origin.  (I  quote  from  Enucb'K 
review  of  De  Launay,  ZiaUeh.  /.  prah.  OeoL,  1900,  p.  317. ) 

In  California,  acconting  to  Lindgren,  denudation  has  extended  to  a  dapth  of 
SOO  to  1500  or  more  meters.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  denudation  has  taken  plaee 
nnce  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Numerous  other  similar  instances  could  be  easily  adduced. 
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to  depths  of  0.75,  1  to  1.25,  and  1.25  to  1.5  kilometera.  Tak- 
ing the  depth  roughly  bb  1  kilom.,  und  assumiDg  that  in  some 
districta  the  present  eurface  has  been  denuded  8,  and  in  others 
4,  kilom.  below  the  eurfuce  at  the  time  of  the  ore-formation, 
we  may  Bay  that  mining  has  reached  a  depth  of  8  to  4  or  4  to 
5  kjlom.  below  the  original  surface. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  somewhat  arbitrary ;  but  mod- 
em investigatioDS  of  the  extentof  denudation  justify  us  in  Bay> 
ing  that  they  are  not  too  high  for  some  districts  belonging  to 
the  ancient  geological  periods  above  liamed. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  in  many  deposits  of  deep  and 
geologically  old  origin,  the  deepest  portions  of  the  mines  have 
shown  no  change  in  the  nature  of  the  fissure-formation.  Occa- 
sionally, as  at  Przibram,  Bohemia,  and  Dolcoath,  Cornwall, 
the  richest  ore-bodies  have  been  encountered  in  the  deepest 
m  ine-wor  ki  ngs. 

We  conclude,  then,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the 
ore-veins  may  continue  at  least  to  a  depth,  below  the  original 
surface,  of  8,  4,  5  or  more  kilometers. 

In  opposition  to  this  view.  Prof.  Beck  declares*  that  he  has 
come  to  the  opinion 

"That  ore-Teini,  mod  mmertl  Teina  geoerBllj,  can  by  no  meant  extend  to 
greftt  deptlu^  geologicallj  ipeaking.  .  .  .  Erea  it  we  could  anumB  the  exist- 
ence, «t  a  depth  between  4000  and  COOO  meters,  of  fiwnret  filled  vith  water,  it 
would  be  inconceifable  that,  at  that  depth,  mineral  deposits  conid  be  made  from 
ialationa" 

I  believe,  notwithstanding,  that  future  determinations  of  the 
extent  of  denudation,  together  with  the  mining  of  many  de- 
posita  to  the  depth  of  1.25, 1.5,  or  even,  perhaps,  2  kilom.  below 
the  present  surface,  will  prove  that  Prof.  Beck's  conclusion  is 
not  correct. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  mineral  deposits 
may  be  made  from  solutions  at  above  the  critical  temperature 
(364°  C.)  of  water — for  instance,  the  deposits  of  cassiterite, 
wolframite,  apatite,  topaz,  tourmaline,  and  even  pyrites,  in  many 
granite-pegmatite  veins. 

In  his  latest  treatise,  which  is  rich  in  new  conceptions,  Be 

'  Ltir*  ton  dot  ErdagattaOai,  1901,  p.  139. 
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Launay  compareB  ore-depoBite  occurring  relativelj  near  the 
surface,  in  less  denuded  regions,  with  those  deep  below  the 
surface  in  strongly  denuded  regions.  As  inatancee  of  the 
former,  he  takes  the  quicksilver-depoeits,  which  occur  chiefly 
iu  recent  rocks,  near  volcanic  emptives,  while  from  older 
ranges,  partly  destroyed  by  eroeion,  they  have  disappeared, 
with  other  debris.  As  instances  of  the  latter  class,  he  takes 
the  pyritic  deposits  (Roros,  Huelva,  Schniijllnitz,  etc.),  which 
have  been  found  in  old  mountain-chains  or  in  districts  of  re- 
gional metamorpLiem,  and  are  to  be  explained  as  of  deep-eeated 
origin.     He  also  meotioiiB  very  briefly  the  lead-silver  veins. 

Induced  by  his  deBoription,  I  have  already  Buggested  in  this 
paper  the  hypothesis  that  the  differences  between  the  later 
gold-silver-lead  veins  (NagyAg,  Comstock,  Potosi,  etc.)  and  the 
old  gold  and  silver-lead  veins  (Eongsberg,  Erzgebirge,  Harz, 
Przibram,  etc.)  maybe  expl^ned  by  their  formation  at  different 
depths.  The  relative  or  total  absence  from  the  older  veins  of 
the  propylitization  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  later  ooes 
may,  perhaps,  he  due  to  the  fact  that  hydrogen  sulphide  (or 
sodium  sulphide),  which  was  a  very  important  factor  in  this 
process,  could  not,  under  the  great  pressure  due  to  great 
depth,  make  its  way  from  the  solutions  in  the  fissures  into  the 
country-rock. 

The  later  silver-lead  veins  are,  on  the  whole,  richer  in  silver  than 
the  older  ones.  This  may  be  connected  with  the  fact,  inferred  on 
physico-chemical  grounds  by  Van  Hise,  that  at  great  depth  lead 
sulphide  separates  in  larger  proportion  than  silver-anlphide  or 
sulpho-salts.  According  to  this  view,  the  precious  silver-veins 
(carrying  relatively  little  galena  and  zinc-blende)  of  recent 
eruptive  ranges  become,  at  a  very  great  depth,  richer  in  gdena 
and  zinc-blende.  This  seems  to  be  sometimes  the  case.  (In- 
stances are  given  further  on.) 

This  hypothetjeal  view  is  not  contra^cted  by  the  fict  that 
many  of  the  older  silver-lead  veins,  as  at  Andreasberg  and 
Kongsherg,  are  highly  "precious" — i.e.,  relatively  poor  in 
galena  and  zinc-blende;  for  this  character  may  be  due  to  the 
small  proportion  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  original  vein-solutions. 

In  view  of  the  range  below  ike  original  sarface  through  which 
mining  is  carried  on,  beginning,  not  at  that  surface,  but  already 
thouBands  of  meters  below  it,  we  may  easily  see  that,  in  many 
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districts,  the  directly  observable  differences  in  original  depth 
have  little  aignificance.  For  instance,  at  Kongsberg  there  Ib 
no  difference  in  the  character  of  the  veine  from  the  present 
aurface  to  0.5-0.75  kilom.  below  it. 

In  other  diatriets,  however,  very  important  differencea  of 
original  depth  have  been  GBtabliahed.  For  instance,  these  dif- 
ferences were  very  distinct  in  many  Cornish  mines,  where  the 
veins  carried:  (1)  at  the  uppermost  level  (in  the  tin-bearing 
gosaan)  tin-atone  and  a  little  copper-ore  (the  latter  as  the  result 
of  a  secondary  process,  the  original  sulphides  having  been 
mostly  leached  out  of  the  gossan) ;  (2)  their  copper-ore,  with 
acme  tin-stone  (in  the  Dolcoath  mine,  to  the  depth  of  0.3 
to  0.33  kilom.  below  the  present  surface);  (3)  still  deeper, 
first,  a  zone  of  mixed  tin-stone  and  copper-ore,  and  under  that 
almoBt  excluBively  tin-stone.  The  veins  traverse,  in  depth, 
chiefly  granite;  at  higher  levels,  slates.  But  zones  2  and  3 
are  not  confined  to  either  rock.  In  this  case,  then,  the  tin- 
stone was  originally  deposited  at  a  greater  depth  than  the 
copper-ore. 

In  many  silver-lead-zine  veins  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  zinc-blende  with  depth.  The  Clausthal  veina, 
and  many  in-  Mexico  (Pachuca,  Zacatecas,  etc.)  are  instances. 
In  the  latter,  very  important  differences  in  the  depths  of  orig- 
inal deposition  are  often  obBerved.  (1)  Kear  the  aurface  are 
very  rich  silver-ores  (the  so-called  eolorados,  containing  cerus- 
site  with  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  silver,  and  native 
silver),  the  richness  of  which  is  the  result  of  secondary  pro- 
cesses.* (2)  Below  these,  after  an  intermediate  zone  of  tran- 
sition, appear  for  the  first  time  the  so-called  negros  ores — galena, 
silver-glance,  silver  sulpho-ealte,  etc. ;  and  (3)  in  the  deep  work- 
ings, say  0.5  kilom.  below  the  present  surface,  the  so-called 
/«t^o-ore8,t  carrying  much  zinc-blende  and  galena,  with  a  scanty 
admixture  of  true  silver-ores.  It  is  possible  that  the  Tertiary 
Mexican  veins  have  in  depth  a  character  resembling  that  of  the 
older  rather  than  that  of  the  younger  group  described  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  this  paper. 

*  According  to  the  Mexican  geologistB  uid  miners  at  the  Paris  Ezpoaition  of 
1900,  tliese  orea  exKnd,  as  a  rule,  very  little  below  the  ground-waler  level. 

f  That  is,  "  fire  "-oree,  or,  in  other  words,  smelting-orea.  The  uurface-ores  are 
treated  b^  amslgamation. 
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"With  regard  to  the  increase  of  zinc-blende  ii»  depth,  which 
has  been  observed  in  many  places,  I  have  already  observed 
that  Van  Hise,  in  his  last  paper,  concludes  upon  theoretical 
grounds  that  from  an  ascending  solution  containing  zinc  and 
lead,  the  zinc  sulphide  would  be  deposited  lower  down  than 
the  lead  sulphide.  In  many  veins  carrying  copper  and  iron 
sulphides,  the  richest  copper-ores  are  found  at  the  higher  levels. 
As  Emmons  and  Weed  have  shown  for  the  Butte  district,  this 
is  in  numerous  cases  the  result  of  a  secondary  process.  In 
sundry  localities,  however,  the  influence  of  original  differences 
of  depth  may  be  recognized.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  at 
Vigsnas  in  Norway,  where  the  ore,  a  fine-grained  mixture  of 
chaleopyrite  with  pyrite,  occurs  in  several  (about  seven)  nearly 
vertical  "  stocks."  In  the  upper  levels  the  pyritic  mixture 
carried  easily  3  to  4  per  cent  of  copper ;  at  the  depth  of  735 
meters  the  thickness  of  the  mass  was,  on  the  whole,  tolerably 
well  muntained ;  but  the  copper-content  had  sunk  to  about  1 
per  cent.,  or  a  trifle  more. 

A  corresponding  phenomenon  is  not  presented,  however,  by 
the  flat-lying  pyritic  masses  or  "  lineals  "  at  Roros,  which  dip 
respectively  9"*,  9"  and  15°,  and  have  been  worked  in  these  dipe 
to  distances  of  1080,  1850  and  about  2000  meters. 

In  the  pyritic  deposit  at  Hue1v»(at  Rio  Tinto,  Tharsia,  etc.) 
the  secondary  concentration  in  the  "  zone  of  enrichment," 
immediately  below  the  "  iron  hat,"  plays  a  very  important 
part;  but  there  appears  to  be,  besides,  a  primary  distribution 
according  to  which  the  copper  diminishes  as  depth  increases.* 

According  to  many  American  reports,  there  are  also  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Chile  many  known  instances  of  the  depo- 
sition, from  an  ascending  ore-solution,  of  pyrite  and  chaleopy- 
rite, in  which  the  former  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  de- 
posited deeper  than  the  latter. 

Not  only  in  the  sulphide-ore  deposits,  but  also  in  those  of 
iron  and  manganese  oxides,  primary  differences  of  depth  are 
recognized.  Thus  at  Romaneche  in  the  Department  of  Saone 
et  Loire,  France,  the  ore-deposits,  occurring  in  granite,  coneist 
of  psilomelane  (named  romanechTte  by  Lacroix,  on  aeconnt 
of  its  constant  considerable  percentage  of  baryta)  and  specular 

•8ee2n(KV./.pniJb.  OeoJ.,  No.  7,  1890. 
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hematite,  with  quartz  and  heavy  spar,  a  very  little  fluor-spar, 
and  traces  of  calcit«.  The  mine  \b,  with  one  exception,  the 
largest  producer  of  manganese-ore  in  France.  For  our  present 
purpose,  the  interesting  feature  is  the  change  of  proportion,  at 
different  levels,  between  psilomelane  and  hematite.  Above,  the 
psilomelane  predominates;  going  down,  the  proportion  of 
hematite  increases  with  considerable  regularity.  During  a 
visit  which  I  made  in  the  summer  of  1900,  together  with  my 
friend  and  colleagne,  Prof.  L.  de  Launay,  Mr.  L.  ChamuBsj, 
the  director  of  the  mine,  called  our  attention  to  the  &ct  that 
this  relative  increase  of  iron-ore  in  depth  is  found  in  many 
manganese-deposits.  His  explanation  was,  that  the  solution 
containing  manganese  and  iron  compounds  came  from  below, 
and  the  ores  were  precipitated  mainly  through  oxidation  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  surface-waters ;  that  iron  thus 
oxidizes  more  easily  (i.e.,,  sooner)  than  manganese,*  and  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  the  larger  proportion  of  iron-ore  would  be 
deposited  lower  than  the  manganese.  This  seems  to  me  quite 
planBible.t 

Secondary  AtteraHona  of  Ore-Deposits. 

Concerning  the  secondary  alterations  more  or  less  directly 
connected  with  surface  agencies,  I  M'ould  observe,  first,  that 
Buch  phenomena  have  very  little  importance  in  the  Norwegian 
and  Swedish  deposits,  which  are  generally  found  in  very  solid 
rocks,  such  as  gabbro,  gneiss,  granulite,  mica-slatc,  phyllite, 
etc.  The  occurrrences  of  magnetite,  specular  hematite  and 
ilmenite  show,  as  a  rule,  no  trace  whatever  of  a  zone  of  weather- 
ing— except  that  here  and  there  apatite  has  been,  to  a  slight 
extent,  leached  out.      The  dense,  massive   magnetite  resists 

•  Th&t  from  a  Bolntion  containiDg  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganeBe  (c.^.,  in 
carbonic-acid  water)  iron  is  precipitated  by  oxidation  before  manganese  has  long 
been  known.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  given  in  my  work  "SaltenogBaneit" 
(ism's!),  in  wbich  a  geological  application  of  this  order  of  precipitation  was 
attempted.  See  also  ZeUaehr.  f.  praki.  Oeoi.,  1804,  p.  33,  and  1895,  p.  39  ;  also 
"The  Chemical  Relation  of  Iron  and  Manganese  in  Sedimentary  Bocks,"  by  R. 
A-  F,  Penrose,  Jmtr.  of  GeoL,  1893,  toI.  i.,  p.  356, 

t  I  regret  that  this  contribotion  most  be  prepared  for  publication  in  such  haste 
that  I  have  not  time  to  obtain  by  correspondence  further  details  concerning  this 
piiiiiai7  difference  of  distribution  in  the  manganese-deposils.  NeTertheleas,  I 
Tentiit«  to  give  here  the  above  theotetical  explanation. 

43  ^-  I 
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even  deQudation,  bo  that,  for  instance,  the  extraordinarilj  large 
deposit  at  EiruQawara-Lnossawara,  in  northern  Sweden,  forms 
a  real  "iron  monnttan,"  rising  about  100  meters  above  the 
surrounding  rocks.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Taberg,  a  moun- 
tain of  titanomagnetite-oliviiiite,  in  southern  Sweden.  Even 
the  pontic  deposits,  like  Boros,  Sulitelma,  Vigeuas,  etc.,  and 
the  nickel-pyrrhotite  deposits,  like  Erteli,  5  to  10  meters  in 
thickness,  show  a  zone  of  weathering  seldom  more  than  one  or 
two  meters  deep.  At  Fahlun,  where  the  pyritic  mass  was  very 
vride,  the  "  iron  hat "  was  probably  deeper. 

This  insignificance  of  the  secondary  alterations,  even  in  the 
pyritic  deposits,  is  probably  due  to  two  chief  causes:  (1)  that 
the  surface  was  polished  clean  by  the  Quaternary  ice-sheet; 
and  (2)  that  the  solidity  of  the  country-rocks  has  permitted 
very  little  circulation  of  water.* 

In  sharp  contrast  stand  the  thick  pyritic  deposits  of  Bio 
Tinto,  etc.,  in  the  Hnelva  district,  where  the  "iron  hat"  ex- 
tends to  85-50  meters.  Here  the  Quaternary  ice-period  was 
lacking,  and  the  country-rocks  were  much  more  porous  than  in 
the  corresponding  Scandinavian  formations.  Concerning  these 
secondary  alterations,  I  would  refer  to  an  earlier  work  of  my 
own,  which  is  mentioned,  among  others,  in  the  papers  of  Messrs. 
Emmons  and  Weed.  Especially  noteworthy  here  is  the  re- 
formation of  rich  sulphides  in  the  "  zone  of  enrichment,"  and 
the  very  characteristic  re-formation  in  Mass  II.,  at  Rio  Tinto, 
of  a  narrow  zone,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  "  iron  hat"  and  the  underlying  pyritic  mass. 

Concerning  the  ehemistry  of  the  secondary  alteration  of  ore- 
deposits  I  can  add  little,  in  this  haaty  review  of  the  subject,  to 
the  excellent  discuBsions  of  Don,  Emmons,  De  Launay,  Pen- 
rose, Van  Hise,  "Weed  and  oth€ra.t     Especially  interesting  are 

•  I  know  Bavend  deep  mines  in  Norway,  in  which  the  lowest  pomp-gtatioD  » 
only  ftbout  260  metcra  from  the  surfoce.  In  one  of  them,  water  for  use  in  drilling 
below  that  level  has  to  be  carried  down. 

t  I  wilt  only  introduce  some  obeemtions  upon  the  solvait  eSect  of  the  lerrie 
saltg,  Fe,{SO,),  and  FeCl,,  upon  salphide  ores.  To  test  this  point,  I  made  ia 
November,  1896,  the  following  experiment : 

Samples  of  6  grammea  each  of  pulverized  obBlco<ut«,  boraite,  cbaleopjHie, 
pynhotile  and  pyrite  were  separately  treated  in  Erlenmeyer  jan,  100  ctd)^  caL  of 
neutral  aqueons  sotntioD  containing  30  grammes  of  PeCl,  being  ponied  upoo 
ea  h  sample,  after  which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  qoietlj  at  the  oidinsiT 
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the  proofs  furnished  of  late  years  from  North  America  that 
secondar;  alteration  often  extenda  far  below  the  ground-water 
level  and  the  re-formation  of  sulphides  in  the  zone  of  enrich- 
ment, investigated  especially  by  Emmons  and  Weed. 

I  would  here  refer  to  the  collection  of  epecimeus  from  the 
gold-district  of  West  Australia  which  waa  exhibited  last  year 
at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Holroyd.  That  the 
gold  of  many  localities  bad  been  first  dissolved,  most  probably 
in  Fe^80j)„  and  afterwards  precipitated,  could  be  clearly  seen 
in  a  whole  series  of  specimens, 

1.  From  the  zone  of  weathering  in  many  veins  were  shown 
small  and  exquisitely  beautiful  crystals  of  gold,  sitting  upon 

lioiue-tempeniture  of  about  14°  C  After  a  few  veeka  the  chalcocite  was  almost 
entirely  diwoWed,  and  the  bomite  had  been  very  atronglj  attacked.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  the  end  of  nine  montha  the  chalcopjrila  was  aSect«d  but  aligfatlj,  the 
pyrrfaotite  a  little  more,  and  the  pjtile  not  at  alL 

At  the  present  time,  after  the  lapee  of  4  jears  and  1  moDth,  the  cbaloooite  and 
bomite  hive  loDg  been  completelj  disBolved  :  tbe  pyrrhotile  b  almost  all  dis- 
Bolred  ;  the  chaloopjrite  has  been  somewhat  further  affected  (bj  tar  not  ho  mncb 
as  the  pjrrhotile),  and  the  pjrite  has  been  attacked,  though  ver;  slightly.  Fnun 
tbe  GrBt  {out,  and  probably  also  to  a  small  extent  from  the  pjrite,  sulphur  haa 
separated.  The  filtrates  from  the  chalcocite  and  bomite  showed  with  BaCl,  a 
weak  trace  ol  HfBO, ;  that  of  the  chalcopyrite  a  somewhat  stronger  trace ;  and 
that  of  the  pyrite  a  trace  stronger  still,  jet,  after  all,  amounting  to  little.  The 
formula  is : 

Cu^  +  4Fea,=  2Coa, + 4FeCl,  +  S,  or  Cu^  +  2Fe,(SO,), = 2CuS0j-|-  4FeS0t 

-l-a 

Weed  gives  the  formula  thus : 

Cu^ +5Fe,(S0,',  +  4H,0  =  2CiiB04+ lOFeSOj -H4H^^ 

la  the  reactions  with  Cu,S  and  CuS,  however,  tbe  sulphur  does  not  appear  to 
be  oxidized  to  sulphuric  scid,  though  this  occura  in  subordinate  degree  in  the 
reactions  with  FeS  and  FeSi. 

Tbe  above  experiments  were  made,  as  stated,  at  ordinary  house 'temperatures. 
At  higher  temperatures  the  process  is  very  much  more  rapid.  I  was  present  in 
1893  at  an  experiment  in  the  Siemens-Halske  metallurgical  testing-laboralorj  at 
Berlin,  when  pulverised  unroasted  pyrites  from  Rio  Tinto,  containing  3  per  cent 
of  copper  and  nearly  60  percent  of  sulphur,  was  stirred  in  a  weakly-acid  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  (60  grammes  of  iron  to  tbe  liter),  at  BO'-W  C.  After  6  honn, 
the  percentage  of  copper  had  been  reduced  to  0.4  Zinc-blende  is  also  attacked, 
though  not  as  strongly  as  chaloopyrite.  These  reactions  are  metallurgically 
utilized  in  the  Siemens- Halske  electrolysis  of  copper-ores,  and  in  the  present 
leaching  of  pyrites  at  San  Domingo,  Tharais,  etc.,  in  the  Huelva  district. 

Metaliicsilveralso  is  very  rapidly  attacked  by  Fe,(SO,l,.  Gold  will  be  considered 

Pjrit«  is  one  ol  tbe  commonest  minerals  in  sulphide-deposits ;  its  weathering 
yields  Fe,[BOi)i,  which  plays  an  exceedingly  important  part  in  th«secondar7 
alteration  of  ore-deposits,  as  I  have  shown  in  earlier  publications. 
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cobalt-mauganeae-ore  (asbolite),  which  is  nDqueetionably  a  sec- 
ondary mineral,  yet  older  than  the  gold  which  has  been  pre- 
cipitated upon  it. 

2.  In  many  samples  from  gravels  or  placers,  gold  could  be 
seen  in  small  breaks  in  iron-ocher,  limonite,  etc. 

8.  Gold  appeared  also  in  stalactiteB,  or  "  drip-fltones,"  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  iron-ocher  and  calcite.  In  this  case  the  gold 
was  unquestionably  in  a  ferric  solution. 

4.  Again,  gold  from  various  localities  was  seen  as  a  very 
thin  tarnish,  "  breathed,"  as  it  were,  upon  the  pebbles  of  the 
placer-conglomerates. 

5.  Beveral  tree-roots  were  exhibited,  upon  which  gold  was 
sitting.*  Here  the  gold  bad  been  reduced  or  precipitated 
from  solution  by  organic  substances. 

6.  Fioally,  gold  was  to  be  seen,  in  several  cases,  in  fine 
cracks  in  the  dried  clay  of  the  placers,  into  which  it  had 
percolated  while  dissolved,  to  be  precipitated  as  a  thin  coating 
upon  the  clay. 

I  am  aware  that  series  of  similar  instances  have  been  de- 
scribed already  from  America,  Australia  and  South  Africa; 
but  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  new  exhibits  from  West  Australia 
because  they  plainly  show  that  the  solubility  of  gold  may  play 
a  quantitatively/  important  partf 

The  same  collection  showed  beautifully  the  weathering  of  the 
telluric  gold-veina  of  Kalgoorlie.  The  mines,  as  is  well 
known,  carry  in  depth  (down  to  1150  feet,  in  the  year  19O0) 
very  rich  gold-tellurides  (calaverite,  sylvanite,  kalgoorlite,  pet- 
zite),  Bometimee  in  masses  of  extraordinary  weight  (50-IOO 
kilog).t  In  the  neighborhood  of  these,  the  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  flake-,  sheets  and  wire-gold  are  often  found,  the 
native  gold  being  sometimes  intergrown  with  the  telluride 
mass,  and  sometimes  independent  of  it     In  the  highly  oxi- 

"  The  label  read :  "  Qreat  Boulcter  Uun  Keef.  Boot  of  txw,  found  mt  TO-fl. 
level.     Two  pieces  of  TDod,  with  gold-depofution.     (Verjrare.)     W.  .A." 

t  The  plslmum  metals,  on  the  contruj,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  pradkall; 
insoluble  bj  the  chemical  reagents  encooutered  in  nature.    Bee  note  on  p.  131- 

t  I  will  not  enter  here  upon  the  discusBion  of  so  nuo^  gears'  standing  con- 
cerning the  "mechanical"  ve.  the  "chemical"  origin  of  gold-nnggetsinplaceni 
(Notwithstanding  the  solubility  of  gold,  I  adhere  to  the  "  mechanical "  eiplios- 
don.)  Bat  I  maj  say,  in  passing,  that  in  West  Australia  the  masses  of  gold- 
tellnrinm  found  in  the  veins  are  as  large  as  the  placer-nuggets  of  other  npaa. 
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dized  upper  vein^zoiifiS,  the  gold-tellurideB  have  been  entirely 
decomposed,  metallic  gold  and  derivative  compounds  of  telln- 
rinm  being  formed,*  aud  this  metallic  gold,  appropriately 
called  "  Bponge-gold,"  "  muBtard-gold,"  etc.,  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  structure  from  the  native  gold  occur- 
ring in  depth.  This  is  an  indication  that  the  deep  native  gold 
is  not  a  secondary  formation  from  gold-telluride,  but  a  primary 
metallic  precipitate.  Secondary  alteration  thus  helps  us  to 
decide  a  questiou  which  has  been  discussed  for  many  years, 
specially  in  Austria-Hungary,  where  each  of  the  views  just 
stated  has  been  held  by  many  observers-f 

It  is  well  known  that  in  numerous  ore-deposits,  all  over  the 
world,  unusually  rich  ore-bodies  have  been  formed  by  second- 
ary  processes  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  surface. 
We  need  mention  only  Pachuca  and  Zacatecas,  in  Mexico; 
Pasco,  in  Peru;  Potosi  and  Oraro,  in  Bolivia;  Chanarcillo,t 
ID  Chile;  Broken  Hill,  in  Australia;  Mednorudjansk,  in  the 
ITral,  etc.  Our  knowledge  of  the  secondary  formation  of  very 
rich  bonanzas  is  now  specially  enlarged  by  the  investigations 
of  Emmons  and  Weed  on  secondary  sulphide-enrichments 
below  the  ground-water  level,  as  at  Butte,  Montana. 

Since  in  the  development  of  science  it  has  been  so  often  seen 
that  new  ideas  or  impulses  are  liable  to  be  overestimated,  I  will 
here  add  that  there  are  innumerable  rich"  shoots,"  "chimneys," 
»*  edle  Saulen,"  "  Adelavorschiibe,"  "  bonanzas,"  etc.,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  secondary  processes,  being  of  exclusively 
primary  character,  and  dependent  upon  the  laws  which  gov- 
erned the  original  ore-deposition.  I  may  cite  as  examples 
Kongsberg,  Andreasberg,  Schemnitz,  the  rich  shoots  in  the 
Transylvanian  gold-veins,  etc.     And  mj  study  of  the  literature 

"  The  same  is  known  to  be  tine  of  Cripple  Creek. 

t  On  other  groands,  I  have  formerly  ezpreeeed  1117  adherence  to  the  latter 
new — namelj,  the  primarr  character  of  the  ordinarj  native  gold  of  the  deep 
■ODes.     Set  Zeiitehr.  f.  praJa.  Geo/.,  1898,  p.  418;  1899,  pp.  179-180, 

{  See  F.  A.  Moeata,  Utber  dot  Vtyrkommea  der  CUor-,  Brom-  unif  Jodvohinduagen, 
%,  a.  to.,  batmden  in  Chili  (1870).  He  points  ont  that  it  the  outcrop  of  the  allver- 
Teinflof  CbaOarcillo,  ele. ,  the  relative  proportions  ot  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine 
to  one  another  are  about  the  same  aa  in  aea-irater,  to  the  percolation  of  which  he 
attribatea  the  fonnation  of  these  haloids.  The  explanation  given  by  R.  A-  F. 
Penroee  (Jour,  of  Otol.,  vol.  it.  (1894),  p.  S4,  for  the  presence  of  eilver-haloids  in 
the  arid  regions,  which  connect  them  with  neighboring  salt  lakes  and  marsh w, 
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of  the   Comstock  lode  has  given  me  the  impression  that  ita 
famous  honanzas  were  of  primary,  not  secondary,  origin. 

The  question.  What  is  of  primary  and  what  of  secondary 
nature  ?  will  doiihtless  long  remain  an  interesting  and  often  dif- 
ficult problem  for  discussion. 

POSTSORIFT. 

The  foregoing  contribution  is  in  many  respects  much  leas 
complete  and  more  fragmentary  than  I  would  have  it  If,  with 
some  heBitatioD  on  that  account,  I  have  decided  uotwithetaDd- 
ing  to  send  it  to  the  Institute,  it  is  in  the  hope  that  its  defeclB 
of  form  will  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  in- 
troduction, that  the  manuscript  was  begun  on  the  8d  and  fin- 
ished on  the  Slst  of  December. 

I  close  this  work  of  mine  on  the  last  day  of  the  nineteentii 
century,  with  a  miner's  hail,  "  GlUck  Auf/"  to  ray  nnmerona 
American  colleagues,  unknown  to  me  personally,  yet  well 
known  through  their  scientific  labors,  and  held  in  high  cBteem. 
Undoubtedly  the  new  century  will  fill  up  many  defecta  and 
solve  innumerable  riddles  and  doubts  in  the  science  of  ore- 
deposits. 
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Imtrodhctiom. 

The  saying  that  "  of  all  the  known  regions  of  the  universe, 
the  most  unsafe  to  reason  about  is  that  which  is  under  our 
feet,"*  might  well  be  the  motto  of  the  present  paper,  in  view 
of  the  writer's  profound  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  and  un- 
certainties of  the  subject  In  such  a  field,  the  temptation  is 
very  stroDg  to  announce  a  probable  proposition,  and  then  to 
defend  it  with  a  loyalty  insensibly  graduating  into  partisanship. 
Conscious  of  this  danger,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  main- 
tain an  impartial  and  candid  form  of  statement,  though  others 
may  feel  that  he  has  not  been  wholly  successful. 

The  subject,  as  here  considered,  falls  naturally  into  two  di- 

*  Fisher's  f%«iet  <^  the  EarUi't  Cnut,  p.  89. 
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visions.  In  the  first,  the  competeoce  of  igneoua  magmas  to 
supply  both  the  contents  of  veins  and  the  solutionB  which  are 
the  common  carriers  of  the  minerals  is  set  forth.  In  the  second, 
the  phenomena  and  the  more  or  less  current  conceptions  of  the 
groundwater  are  taken  up. 

This  paper  is  limited  to  "  veins,"  as  the  term  is  ordinarily 
understood.  It  practically  excludes  the  common  deposits  of 
those  metals  which  appear  in  appreciable  percentages  in  Y.  W. 
Clarke's  latest  estimated  composition  of  the  earth,*  namely, 
Al,  8.16;  Fe,  4.64;  Ti,  0.41;  Mn,  0.07;  Cr,  0.01;  Ni,  0.01. 
Of  these,  iron  and  manganese  are  admittedly  favorable  enbjectB 
for  circalating  meteoric  waters,  which  are  conceded  to  be  of 
themselves  effective  in  the  outer  1000  to  2000  ft,  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  earth's  crust.  It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  that  de- 
posits of  iron-ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  re^on  should  resalt 
from  the  rearrangements  of  iron  and  silica  in  a  rock  which  con- 
tains 15  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  quite  a  different 
thing  for  the  less  common  metals,  and  above  all  the  precious 
metals,  to  be  concentrated  in  veins  from  what  we  have  reason 
to  believe  is  a  condition  of  excessively  sparse  diasemination  in 
compact  rocks.  Experience  gained  with  the  former  conditioDS 
should  not  be  unduly  influential  in  the  study  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  commoner  metals  cited  above,  iron  (with  titanium), 
chromiam,  nickel  and  perhaps  aluminum  are  at  times  abun- 
dant enough  in  the  original  minerals  of  igneous  rocks  to  con- 
stitute ores. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  valuable  as  an  aid  in  establishing 
a  correct  perspective  to  note  the  relative  proportions  of  the  or- 
dinary metals  in  the  product  of  the  United  States  for  1898, 
the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  have  been  furnished  by  the 
IT.  S,  Geological  Survey.  Seducing  the  weights  to  grammes, 
and  taking  the  weight  of  the  gold-product  as  unity,  the  ratios 
are  found  to  be  as  follows  :  Iron,  120,950;  copper,  2487;  lead, 
2098;  zinc,  1090;  aluminum,  26;  silver,  22;  quicksilver,  11. 
This  calculation  would  be  more  significant  if  it  covered  the 
product  of  the  world ;  but  the  necessary  data  are  not  available. 
It  affords,  however,  within  limits,  a  certain  conception  of  the 
relative  abundance  of  the  several  metals. 


■  fUilMm  of  IheU.S.  Qeologitfd  Surteg,  No.  168,  p.  IS. 
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I.   ThB   CoMPBTBITCB   of   THB   lONEOUH   BoCEB   TO   SdFPLY   THB 

Matbkials  op  Vkins. 
The  Demonstrated  Presence  of  the  Metals  in  the  Igneous  Rocks. 

"Within  recent  years  many  assays  of  rocks  have  been  made, 
in  order  to  throw  some  light  on  the  source  of  the  metals  in 
ores.  In  selecting  the  samples  for  analysis,  certain  precautions 
are  essential.  Fresh  rock  must  be  taken ;  and  the  possible  im- 
pregnation with  small  amounts  of  infiltrated  metals  must  be 
avoided,  or  else  the  significance  of  the  results  will  be  vitiated. 
The  amounts  to  be  measured  are  excessively  small,  and  their 
determination  taxes  the  resoarces  of  the  chemist  to  the  ntmost. 
For  example,  one  ounce  to  the  ton  means  ^^  of  1  per  cent. ; 
and  in  some  dry  assays  even  fractious  of  a  grain — there  being 
480  grains  to  the  ounce — are  determined.  Reagents  (particu- 
larly the  litharge  used  in  dry  assays  for  gold  and  silver)  must 
be  pure  to  the  last  degree. 

All  these  precautions  have  been  observed,  however,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases;  and  a  ^ery  considerable  amount  of 
trustworthy  data  has  been  accumulated,  going  to  show  that  the 
common  metals  are  certainly  present  in  igneous  rocks,  and  that 
one  or  another  of  them  is  contained  in  nearly  all  the  commoner 
igneous  types  (acid,  intermediate  and  basic).  Some  metals 
seem  to  favor  one  rock  and  some  another — a  feature  which  has 
been  treated  at  some  length  by  De  Lannaj*  and  Togt,t  and 
more  briefly  summarized  by  the  writer.J  It  has  been  shown 
also  that  the  ferro-magneaian  silicates  are  richer  in  the  metals 
than  is  the  rock  aa  a  whole,  and  that  they  are  probable  sources 
of  the  metals.  The  metals  appear  in  them  either  as  bases  or 
as  metallic  iuclnsione. 

It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  writer  to  tabulate  these 
results ;  but  the  mass  of  data  waa  found  to  be  too  large  to  be 
practicably  handled  in  this  way,  and  therefore  only  the  above 
general  statements  are  made.  Many  references,  however,  are 
given  in  the  work  last  cited. 

"We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  results  of  these  assays  and 

*  L.  De  LauQtij,  AnmaUt  dt»  Minu,  August,  1897.    Beprint,  p  45. 
t  J.  H.  L,  Vogt,  2attcA.  firpraJa.  Gwlogie,  yi.,  225  (1898). 
i  J.  F.  Kemp,   Ore-Deponlt  of  Iht  UniUd  Slata  and  Omada.     Third  edition 
(1900),  p.  35. 
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analyseB  have,  to  a  large  extent,  bat  general  intereBt  and  ap- 
plication. Only  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  lateral-eecretioniBt 
of  the  Sandberger  type  does  it  follow  that  the  ores  in  a  vein 
have  been  derived  from  the  wall-rocka  which  are  accessible  for 
assay.  In  instances  like  Butte,  Mont.,  in  which  two  sets  of 
veins,  of  greatly  contrastfid  mineral  contents,  are  fonnd  in  the 
same  country-rock,  other  sources  must  be  assumed  for  at  least 
one  series  of  them,  no  matter  what  are  the  theoretical  predilec- 
tions of  the  observer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  presence  of  the  metals  in  igneous  rocks 
has  been  established.  Not  all  igneous  rocks  have  yielded  such 
results  on  assay.  The  general  experience  has  been  that  when 
samples  of  several  varieties  have  been  collected  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, some  have  proved  barren ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
some  negative  results  have  been  obtained.  As  a  rale,  however, 
they  are  decidedly  fewer  tban  the  positive  resulta.  It  is  like- 
wise true  that  not  all  igneous  districts  contain  veins  of  ore. 
Great  areas  of  surface-fiows,  such  as  the  basalt  plains  of  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  are  notably  barren,  probably  for  rea- 
sons that  will  be  subsequently  advanced. 

The  elements  of  the  minerals  which  form  the  common  varie- 
ties of  gangue  are  found  in  all  the  igneous  rocks,  and  in  the 
sedimentary  rocks  as  well.  Quartz  is  much  the  commonest  of 
the  gangne-minerals,  and  silica  is  universally  present  in  the 
roclra.  Calcite  and  fluorite  may  derive  their  calcium  from  an 
equally  wide  range  of  rocks  and  minerals.  Barium  and  stron- 
tiam  are  "  understudies  "  of  calciam,  and  available  iron  for 
siderite  is  present  on  every  hand.  Where  rock,  in  a  stf^  of 
greater  or  less  alteration,  forms  the  gangue,  it  has  no  special 
significance  in  this  connection ;  and  gangue-minerals  other  Uian 
those  cited  are  relatively  uncommon  and  unimportant 

The  Presence  of  the  Metcda  m.  the  Sedimentary  and  Meiamorphie 

Rocks. 

Wherever  the  metals  are  fonnd  in  the  sedimentary  or  meta- 

morphic  rocks,  it  is  logically  necessary  to  refer  them  to  originsl 

sources  in  the  igneous  rocks,  from  which  they  have  been 

derived  either  by  solution  or  abrasion.*     In  the  former  case, 

"  Ore-i^onla  of  ilie  Umied  ^oia  and  OiiKufa.     Third  edition,  p.  8S. 
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the  procesBes  of  introduction  are  essentially  those  to  be  sub- 
sequently discusBed ;  in  the  latter,  except  in  the  case  of  placers 
(which  are  negligible,  in  this  connection,  on  account  of  their 
email  amount),  the  distribution  of  the  metals  is  extremely 
sparse.  If  we  begin  with  a  rock  which  contains  but  hun- 
dredths or  thousandths  of  1  per  cent.,  and  ima^ne  it  broken 
up  by  the  processes  of  erosion,  its  minerals  subject  to  solution 
and  dispersion,  and  to  commingling  with  foreign  matter, — or, 
if  they  are  heavy,  to  concentration  in  placers, — the  resulting 
sediment  is  a  less  favorable  source  of  supply  for  migrating  solu- 
tions than  was  the  original  igneous  rock.  The  assays  and 
analyses  which  have  been  made  confirm  this  general  state- 
ment, but  they  are  hardly  as  abundant,  taking  the  world  over,  as 
are  those  wluch  have  been  prepared  of  the  igneous  rocks.  An 
exception  is  the  really  remarkable  work  by  J,  R.  Don*  in 
Australia. 

In  making  assays  and  analyses  of  sedimentary  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  same  precautions 
as  were  outlined  for  the  igneous  rocks ;  and,  in  interpreting 
them,  secondary  impregnation  must  he  guarded  against.  The 
following  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  several  workers  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  evidence  in  hand.  Dr.  Don  has  made  and 
tabulated  a  vast  number  of  analyses  of  the  wall-rocks,  chiefly 
sedimentary,  of  the  Australian  gold-veins.  He  was  able  to 
determine  the  presence  of  gold  in  fractions  of  a  grain  per  ton 
of  rock  in  a  large  number;  but  his  tests  indicated  that  only 
those  rocks  which  also  contained  pyrites  gave  any  returns  for 
gold.f  There  is,  therefore,  the  presumption  that  the  gold  and 
pyrites  were  introduced  as  an  impregnation ;  pyrites  not  being 
a  mineral  favorable  to  sedimentation.  Mr.  "Winslow,!  in  con- 
nection with  his  most  valuable  investigations  of  the  lead-  and 
zinc-deposits  of  Missouri,  engaged  Mr.  J.  D.  Robertson  to  pre- 
pare a  series  of  analyses  of  the  rocks  of  Missouri,  both  sedi- 
mentary and  igneous,  for  lead  and  zinc.  The  samples  were 
taken  in,  near  and  remote  from  mines,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 

•  Traiu.,  xiriL,  864. 

f  It  ma}'  be  agtia  remarked  that  a  grain  is  j\j,  of  an  oance,  tmd  that  theaa 
rallies  were  therefore  thonaandths  and  tens  of  thousandths  of  an  omice  per  Ion. 
If  one  thirtj-thousandth  of  this  remote  decimal  is  then  calculated,  the  values  in 
true  decimals  will  Le  given.     Thej  are  almost  inconceivably  small. 

J  Arthiir  Winalonr.     Ooit  Sun.  of  Mo.,  voL  *IL,  p.  479. 
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amounts  were  found  equal  to  Bcveral  thousandths  of  one  per 
cent.  When,  however,  we  compare  the  analyses  of  the  sedi- 
ments with  those  of  the  igneous  rocks,  we  find  that  the  latter, 
as  a  rule,  are  by  one  place  of  decimals  richer  than  the  former, 
and  to  that  extent  are,  generally  speaking,  more  favorable 
sources  of  the  metals.  These  results  justify  the  statement 
made  above  that  erosion  and  sedimentation  tend  to  disperse 
the  original  metallic  contents  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  to 
place  them  in  conditions  less  favorable  for  coucentratida  bj 
solution. 

With  regard  to  the  metamorphic  rocks  especially,  it  may  be 
said  that  increasing  experience  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
have  tended  to  prove  the  presence  among  them  of  crushed  and 
sheared  igneous  types,  whose  foliation  is  of  mechanical  ori^n. 
Considered  as  favorable  sources  of  the  metals,  the  same  re- 
marks would  apply  to  them  as  those  already  made  regarding 
the  un^tered  igneous  rocks.  A  good  illustration  is  the  gold- 
belt  of  the  Southern  States,  which  is  now  recognized  to  em- 
brace amid  its  schistose  types  a  very  large  proportion  which 
are  of  this  original  character. 

Conclusions. — Sedimentary  rocks  are  far  less  favorable  sources 
of  the  metals  than  are  igneous ;  but  the  statement  must  not  be 
interpreted  as  a  law,  though  preponderating  experience  justifies 
it.  Omitting  the  metals  excluded  in  the  opening  paragraphs, 
sedimentary  districts  not  associated  with  igneous  rocks  are,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  pre-eminently  barren.  The  lead-  and 
zinc-deposits  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  almost  the  only 
important  exceptions  which  can  be  suggested,  and  of  theee 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  increasing  observation  gives  .some  ground 
for  connecting  them  with  dislocations,  certainly  in  southwest 
Missouri,  and  to  a  less  degree,  perhaps,  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri, and  for  favoring  the  views  which  have  been  especially 
advocated  in  recent  years  by  W.  P.  Jenney.  The  ores  are, 
however,  confessedly  hard  problems.  Concentration  from  the 
neighboring  wall-rock  has  been  upheld  in  the  case  of  the  veins 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  more  especially  within  a  year  past, 
by  C.  R.  Tan  Hise.*  Although  there  is  no  known  occurrence 
of  igneous  intrusions  in  the  two  regions  cited,  or  in  the  gash- 

•  "  Some  Principlea  ControtUog  the  Deposition  of  Orea,"  ZVoiu.,  x«.,  103 
(p.  77  ot  pamphlet  edition]  ;  this  vol.,  pp.  282-432. 
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vein  district  of  "WiaconBin,  yet  it  is  true  that  peridotitea  have 
been  discovered  with  the  lean  veins  of  western  Kentucky,*  and 
rocks  of  this  type  have  elsewhere  been  found  in  regions  where  no  ■ 
emptives  were  suspected  or  anticipated  on  the  basis  of  the  local 
geology-t  In  the  larger  lead- and  zinc-districts,  however,  there 
IB  no  reason,  baaed  on  observatioQ,  for  thinking  that  such  rocks 
are  present ;  and  in  the  present  stAte  of  oar  knowledge,  these 
dietricta  maet  be  considered  aa  exceptiona  to  the  general  rale. 

The  Abimdanee  in  Igneous  Bocks  of  Vapors  or  Dissociated  Gases 
which  will  Yield  Water  on  Emission  and  Cooling. 
The  ordinary  analyses  of  cold  samples  of  igneous  rocks  are 
of  little  if  any  value  as  an  indication  of  the  vapors  and  gases 
which  were  present  in  the  hot,  fused  magma.  The  observer 
must  tarn  to  active  volcanoes  and  streams  of  molten  lava  for 
his  evidence ;  and  from  these  we  may  judge  of  the  composition 
of  intruded  masses  of  rock  which  never  reach  the  aurface. 
Practically  all  students  of  volcanic  phenomena  are  agreed  that 
steam  and  its  dissociated  repreBentatives  in  the  molten  rock  are 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  eruption.  The  paper  by 
Prof,  J,  H,  L,  Vogt,  presented  at  this  meeting,]:  discusses  at 
some  length  the  condition  of  water  in  the  fused  rock.  All 
observera  are  agreed  that  the  first  eruption  at  any  volcanic 
vent  must  be  caused  by  the  steam  which  is  brought  up  with 
the  lava  from  the  depths  of  the  earth ;  but  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral disposition  to  refer  the  subsequent  outbreaks  to  meteoric 
or  oceanic  waters,  which  percolate  through  the  rocks  near  the 
vent,  and  which  in  some  way  become  involved  in  the  molten 
rock.  When  the  pressure  produced  by  them  becomes  sufficient, 
an  eruption  occurs. 

It  is  very  generally  admitted  to  be  inconceivable  that  water 
from  any  outside  source  should  be  able  to  follow  cavities  larger 
than  capillary  size  through  solid  rock,  heated  nearly  to  fusion, 
to  and  into  molten  rock  at  a  temperature  of  over  2000°  F. 
Any  water  entering  even  the  outer  and  moderately  heated  solid 
rock  would  he  evaporated  and  driven  outward.     It  is  necessary 

"  J.  a.  Diller.  Mica-peridotite  from  Eeotuclc/.  Amtr.  Jbur.  SH.,  Oct.,  139^ 
286.  t  For  example,  at  Syracuae,  Manheim  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

%  "ProblemsiatheOeologrof  Ore-DepoaiU,"  ZVaTu.,zxxi.,  125;  this  vol.,  pp. 
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therefore  to  fall  back  on  the  capillary  coDduits,  through  which 
to  introduce  into  the  magma  the  accesBiona  of  water.  In  order 
to  prove  the  poseibility  of  this  introdaction,  recourse  is  had  to 
Daubree's  famous  experiment,  which  has,  however,  been  shown 
by  Osmond  Fisher*  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  in  point 
Daubr^ef  took  a  slab  of  sandstone,  two  cm,  (about  0.8  in.) 
thick,  and  cemented  it  between  an  air-chamber  below,  and 
a  chamber  above  which  could  he  filled  with  water.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  lower  chamber  was  raised  until  the  air-pressnre 
was  about  two  atmospheres.  The  water  from  the  upper  cham- 
ber was  drawn  down  by  capillary  attraction,  even  against  this 
pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  and  moistened  the  under  side  of 
the  slab.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  capillary  attraction  can 
draw  water  downward  against  a  pressure  ;  but,  as  Fisher  acutely 
remarks,  the  capillary  force  was  effective  because  it  operated 
toward  a  free  air  space.  In  fact,  it  is  only  under  these  condi- 
tions that  the  diflerence  in  surface-tension,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  capillary  movement,  appears  between  the  tur  aod 
water  on  the  one  side  and  the  water  and  walls  on  the  other. 
The  experiment  ^ves  no  ground  for  thinking  that  water  would 
move  through  the  heated  walls  confining  a  reservoir  of  molten 
rock  and  become  involved  in  the  latter.  There  is  also  some 
UDcertMuty  about  the  efficiency  of  capillary  force  in  rocks 
which  are  under  great  pressure.  As  I  learn  from  my  colleague, 
Professor  R.  S.  "Woodward,  no  assumptions  of  its  efficiency  are 
based  on  experimental  data. 

Again,  active  volcanoes  are  known,  snch  as  Cotopaxi  ia 
Ecuador,  which  are  nearly  20,000  feet  above  sea-level.  They 
must  draw  on  reservoirs  below  tide,  and  yet  even  at  tide-level 
cavities  in  the  rocks,  through  which  water  might  reach  the 
magma,  will  have  become  impossible  by  reason  of  the  pressure. 

It  would  therefore  seem  necessary  to  believe  that  the  ejected 
steam  and  other  vapors  of  lavaa  have  been  brought  up  with  them 
from  the  depths ;  but  it  ia  only  fair  to  say  that  many  think 
otherwise,  although  apparently  without  careful  analysis  of  tbe 
problem.  Of  the  abundance  of  the  vapors  there  can  be  no 
question.  They  often  exceed  in  volume  the  lava  itself.  The 
question  of  their  origin  only  affects  in  a  minor  way  tbe  arga- 

■  PAynca  of  At  Ea/rOit  OmSL,  pp.  SI,  92.  f  ObM^  trptnmmtiie,  p.  S38. 
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ment  to  be  Hubeequentlj  made  regarding  die  cause  of  move- 
ment  of  the  groundwater. 

Beyond  question,  intruded  sheets  and  laccolitea  are  provided 
with  gasea  similar  in  all  respecta  to  Burface-flows ;  but,  in  the 
nature  of  the  ease,  the  gases  are  yielded  much  more  gradually, 
and  through  longer  periods  of  time.  They  aadoubtedly  continue 
to  appear  until  the  rock  is  nearly  as  cold  as  the  boiling-point 
of  water  at  the  depth  at  which  they  stand.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  hot  vapors  and  waters  yielded  by  an  intrusion 
under  these  circumstances  are  extremely  vigorous  chemical  re- 
agents* and  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  ordinary  ground- 
water, even  when  the  latter  exists  in  any  serious  amount  below 
1500  to  2000  ft.  It  is  also  important  to  remark  that  the  pres- 
ence of  even  a  very  small  dike  in  any  region  is  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  relatively  very  large  reservoir  of  igneous  rock, 
at  some  point  beneath  the  surface,  and  at  unknown  but  not 
great  depth. 

The  Sequence  of  Eruptions. 

One  of  the  moat  interesting  features  of  eruptive  districts  is 
the  sequence  of  the  eruptive  rocks.  One  kind  of  rock  has 
followed  another  until,  in  some  instances,  a  considerable  list  can 
be  made  np.  All  will  recall  von  Richthofen'a  observations  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  late  sixties,  which  led  him  to  infer  that 
eruptions  habitually  begin  with  rocks  of  medium  acidity,  pass 
then  through  a  series  with  increasing  silica  up  to  rhyolite,  and 
terminate  with  basalts.  Increasing  observation  has  shown 
many  exceptions  to  this  simple  rule ;  hut  of  the  general  fact 
that  molten  rocks  are  poured  out  one  after  another  from  what 
w^ould  appear  to  be  a  common  reservoir,  there  is  no  question; 
and  students  of  the  subject  have  been  more  and  more  disposed 
to  explun  them  by  a  breaking  up  of  some  original  parent 
niagma  of  intermediate  composition  into  the  several  diverse 
producta. 

This  succession  of  eruptions  holds  good  in  many  localities 
of  extensive  vein-formation.  At  Butte,  Montana,  for  example, 
a  basic  granite  was  followed  by  an  acid  granite,  and  both  by 
quartz-porphyry,  with  which  latter  the  introduction  of  the  ores 
Beems  to  have  had  aome  connection.     After  the  ores  had  been 

*  Begirding  thit  point,  a  verj  TaJnable  paper  is  that  ot  A.  (X  Luw,  AtUctm 
QeA.  Soe.  Amer.,  v.,  269. 
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deposited,  a  great  outbreak  of  rhyolite  took  place,  with  no 
attendant  Teia-formatioD.  At  present  the  quartz-porphyry  is 
by  far  the  least  extensive  of  them  all,  and  forniB  but&feir 
minor  dikes ;  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  represent  some 
greater  intruded  mass,  iar  below,  from  which  the  ores  have 
come ;  and  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  visible  in  small  amount 
it  may  be  the  most  important  of  all  the  rocks  in  connection 
with  the  genesis  of  the  ores. 

Again,  for  example,  at  Douglass  Island,  Alaska,  albite-diorite 
(sodium-syenite)  and  gabbro  have  been  identified  by  G.  F, 
Becker  in  the  order  of  their  outbreak  through  slates;  bnt  it 
was  only  just  before  or  along  with  the  intrusion  of  a  small 
dike  of  analcite-basalt  that  the  ore  entered.  On  the  Comstock, 
we  find  a  considerable  variety  of  eruptivee  in  sequence.  There 
is  a  decided  difference  of  interpretation  between  Mr.  Becker, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Hague  and  Iddings  on  the  other; 
but  if  the  latter  are  correct  in  considering  Mr.  Becker's"  later 
diabase  "  ae  the  same  as  the  "  basalt,"  which  is  the  youngest 
eruptive,  then  it  was  after  the  intrusion  of  the  "  black  dike" 
of  diabase  or  basalt  which  is  met  in  depth,  that  the  ores  came 
in  along  a  line  of  faulting.  At  Mercur,  Utah,  a  great  stratum 
of  carboniferous  limestone  was  penetrated  by  a  sheet  of  quartz- 
porpbyry,  which  itself  forked  into  two  thin  prolongations. 
Immediately  beneath  the  lower  fork  of  the  sheet  are  silver 
ores,  after  the  deposition  of  which  an  interval  ensued.  Later 
on,  gold-ores  were  deposited  beneath  the  upper  fork,  having 
been  introduced,  as  is  thought  by  J.  E.  Spurr,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  a  laecolite,  assumed  to  exist  in  depth. 

Dikes  may  not  at  first  be  evident  in  mines — as  was  the  case 
in  the  Ontario  at  Park  City,  Utah.  In  the  early  work  the  vein 
apparently  filled  a  fissure  in  quartzite,  but  in  depth  a  dike  i^hs 
met,  which  formed  one  of  the  walls. 

Over  and  over  succeeding  eruptions  have  taken  place,  and 
then  at  some  stage  (usually  after  a  minor  intrusion,  so  far  as 
the  exposures  g^ve  the  observer  an  indication)  the  ores  were 
introduced,  and  one  may  not  be  able  to  say  whether  they  came 
in  with  or  just  after  it.  It  is  thus  evident  that  some  ernptive 
rocks  are  unfavorable  in  themselves,  or  unfavorably  situated  in 
their  present  positions,  for  vein-formation,  and  that  one  jdmj 
appear  later  whose  advent  is  a  signal  for  the  ores  to  enter. 
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The  Sequence  of  Vem-Formations. 

There  are  also  caaea  of  aacceBsiTe  and  coutraeted  vein-for- 
mation. More  than  fifteen  jeare  ago  R.  C.  Hills  recognized 
three  seta  of  veina  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colorado,  each 
with  different  ores;  and  the  recent  work  on  the  Tellnride 
quadrangle  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  ahown  in  detul 
many  of  the  strnctural  relations.*  There  are  in  this  district 
foar  Bets  of  fissures,  hut  only  one  carries  the  ores — a  remark- 
able state  of  things  if  the  ores  are  due  to  the  universal  circu- 
lation of  the  groundwater.  In  one  instance,  the  Smuggler 
vein  is  faulted  by  the  Pandora,  a  later  vein  which  does  not 
carry  ores  sufficiently  rich  to  be  mined  profitably. 

The  dietrict  of  Freiberg,  Saxony,  is  a  very  complex  case. 
If  we  include  with  it  some  of  the  veins  of  the  Mrzgebirge  that 
He  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  following  groups  may  be  distin- 
guished :  Die  ZmneTzgange ;  die  kiesige  £leierzgange  ;  die  edh  Blei- 
erzgange;  and  die  edle  Quarzformalion.  All  these  are  recognized 
as  genetically  connected  with  the  great  eruptions  of  granite 
and  porphyry  in  Carboniferous-Permian  times.  There  are,  in 
addition,  three  other  varieties  of  veins  which  have  nenally  been 
considered  as  later,  and  even  middle  Tertiary,  viz.,  die  Kobatt- 
silbererzgange ;  die  barytiscke  Bleierzgange;  and  die  Eiaertmangtmerz- 
formatian.  They  have  been  referred  to  later  eruptions  of 
igneous  rocks.  K.  Dalmer,  however,  developsf  some  proofs 
that  the  first  and  third  date  back  before  the  late  Cretaceous, 
and  even  into  the  period  of  the  older  series.  But  the  point  of 
interest  here  is  the  connection  with  eruptive  rocks,  which  is 
emphasized  by  nearly  all  observers. 

It  ia  often  assumed  in  such  cases  that  new  series  of  fractures 
have  tapped  new  sources  of  ores ;  but  the  hypothesis  is  not  to  be 
.  ignored  that  new  intrusions  may  have  been  responsible  for  the 
change  of  solutions — and  experience  thus  far  gained  gives  the 
latter  at  least  equal  claims  with  the  former.  Indeed,  new  aeries 
of  fractures  can  only  go  down  through  practically  the  same 
rocks  aa  older  ones,  unless  new  material  is  brought  in  by 
igneous  intrusion ;  and  hence  the  second  hypothesis,  in  the 
absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  would  seem  to  have  prepon- 
derant claims  over  the  first. 

"  See  a  W.  Purington,  ISii  Xnn.  BepL  U.  &  ChcL  Surv.,  part  iii.,  p.  745. 
t  ZaOeK  Jar  prakL  OttOogit,  Jan.,  1896,  p.  1. 
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Contact-Metamorphism. 

The  observed  facta  of  contsct-metamorphism  and  the  conclu- 
sioiia  which  have  been  drawn  from  them  have  an  important 
bearing  on  this  question.  It  ia  well  known  that  aome  intruded 
igneous  rocks  have  exerciaed  a  profound  influence  on  the  wall- 
rocka  through  which  they  have  come,  while  again  other  intni- 
eiona  have  produced  little  or  no  effect.  The  results  depend 
very  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  walla,  earthy  limestones  and 
arenaceous  strata  being  the  most  favorable,  and  quartzoee 
sandstones  the  least  ao.  Of  the  igneous  rocks,  all  kinds,  in  one 
place  or  another,  have  produced  notable  results,  but  the  acidic 
and  intermediate  are  the  most  efficient.  Abundance  of  dis- 
solved vapora  secma  to  be  the  essential  thing  for  profound  effects, 
as  relatively  dry  fusion  is  unfavorable.  The  intruded  igneoos 
rock  should  also  stand  in  contact  with  the  walls  for  long  periods 
and  at  a  depth  reasonably  great  below  the  surface.  All  these 
points  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  which  have  already  been 
stated  regarding  the  igneous  rocks  as  producers  of  veins. 

A  divergence  of  views  exists  as  to  the  amount  of  material 
actually  contributed  to  the  metamorphosed  rock  by  the  igneons 
agent  Observers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  considered 
the  amount  to  be  in  some  instances  large,  especially  of  soda; 
while  from  facts  noted  at  Westmoreland,  England,  where  a 
basaltic  tuff  is  penetrated  by  granite,  a  limit  of  one-twentieth  of 
an  inch  is  set  by  Alfred  Harker  for  the  migration  of  material. 
The  changes  produced  in  contact-metamorphism  are  in  this  in- 
stance almost  entirely  those  of  rearrangement.  All  observers 
must,  however,  admit  the  general  introduction  of  fluorine, 
boron  and  steam,  because  the  'distinctive  contact-minerals  are 
characteristically  provided  with  these  elements.  They  are 
therefore  described  as  mineralaers,  or  as  being  pneumatolitic  in 
their  nature.  Tourmaline,  fluorite,  fluoric  micas,  ehondrodite 
and  topaz  are  illustratious  of  the  resultant  minerals;  while 
biotite,  garnet,  albite,  wollastonite,  veauvianite  and  a  number 
of  other  silicates  are  common  asaociatea.  If,  now,  ores  are 
found  aaeociated  with  these  minerals  and  along  the  contacts 
with  igneous  intruaiona,  and  not  extending  far  back  into  the 
wall-rocks,  the  inference  is  well-grounded  that  they  have  been 
derived  from  the  eruptive.  In  the  laat  paper  of  Professor 
Vogt,  already  cited,  the  cases  of  tin-orea  and  iron-ores  to  which 
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these  views  applj  are  given  at  leDgtli ;  and  in  the  paper  of  Mr- 
Lindgren*  copper-depoeits  of  similar  nature  are  cited.  Fissured 
wall-Tocks  which  stand  iniroediat«]j  above  laccolites  rich  in 
mineralizers  woald  be  in  the  situation  most  favorable  for  these 
changes;  but  opportunities  for  observation  are  restricted  be- 
cause the  laccolite  is  onlj  revealed  by  their  removal.  When 
they  do  persist,  however,  and  are  thick,  the  existence  of  veins 
would  surest  the  presence  of  the  laccolith. 


Pegmatites  have  famished  for  many  years  a  disputed  ques- 
tion. They  are  beyond  doubt  connected  with  great  masses  of 
intruded  rock,  more  often  with  granite  than  with  any  other, 
and  are  after-births  of  the  eruptive.  Whether  they  are  them- 
selves to  be  considered  as  true  eruptives,  or  whether  dissolved 
vapors  have  played  so  large  a  part  in  their  genesis  that  they 
are  veins  rather  than  dikes,  or  whether  some  belong  to  one  of 
these  types  and  some  to  the  other,  does  not  immediately  affect 
the  question  now  before  us — their  connection  with  eruptive 
rocks  being  the  important  point. 

Pegmatites  usually  present  the  mineralogy  of  the  granites  on 
a  very  coarse  scale,  but  they  have,  in  addition,  more  abundant 
amounts  of  the  pneamatolitic  minerals.  They  may  be  rich  in 
feldspar  and  less  rich  in  qnartz,  or  they  may  be  extremely  rich 
in  qnartz  with  only  subordinate  feldspar  or  other  minerals. 
The  writer  believes  that  in  some  regions  of  their  extensive  de- 
velopment all  gradations  can  be  found,  from  granitic  mixtures 
to  veins  of  pure  quartz.  The  north  shore  of  Long  Island 
Soand  is  a  case  in  point.  Pegmatites  are  abundantly  developed 
in  connection  with  granites,  and  all  grades  are  shown  up  to 
practically  pure  quartz.  The  great  quartz-vein  at  Lantern 
Hill,  Mystic,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the  largest  quartz-veins  known, 
being  apparentiy  1000  ft.  wide  across  the  comb-in-comb  struc-  ' 
ture,  which  is  at  times  prononnced.  I  think  it  belongs  in  the 
pegmatite  series,  and  is  only  a  huge  development  of  veins  of 
a  smaller  size  which  are  abundant  around  Karragansett  Bay 
and  elsewhere-t  Certain  parts  of  the  Lantern  Hitl  quartz  show 

*  "The  Character  and  Qenesis  of  Certain  Contact-Uetamorphia  Depodla," 
TrawL,  xxii.,  226 ;  also  page  718  of  this  Tolame. 
f  J.  F.  Kemp,  Btiiletm  OmL  Soe.  Jmcr..  z„  372,  1899. 
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the  presence  of  ferruginous  minerals  and  have  yielded  on  assay 
a  fewcents  of  gold  per  ton. 

The  gold-bearing  pegmatite  of  PaBsagem,  Brazil,  described 
by  HuBsak,*  has  been  referred  to  by  Prof.  Vogt.  In  the  Trias- 
sic  diabase  of  the  Palisades,  pegmatite  veins  richly  charged 
with  pyrite  are  not  uncommon.  Last  summer,  the  writer  spent 
several  days  at  Copper  Mountain,  on  the  Bimilkameen  rirer, 
near  Princeton,  Yale  Dist,  B.  0.,  and  found  a  great  mass  of 
gabbro,  shattered  along  a  wide  belt.  luto  the  minute  fissures 
hornite  bad  been  introduced  in  some  places,  and  minute  veins 
of  pegmatite  in  others,  while  in  the  Copper  Cliff  and  Copper 
Beef  claims,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river,  a  huge  pegmatite  vein 
or  dike  carried  here  and  there  large  masaeB  of  bornite.  The 
bomite  impressed  the  observer  as  being  as  much  an  original 
mineral  in  the  vein  as  any  of  the  other  components. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  which  could  indeed  be  much 
amplified,  the  following  statements  seem  to  be  justified :  Peg- 
matites are  a  more  or  less  pronounced  pneumatolitic  result  of 
igueoQB  intrusion.  Pegmatites  grade  insensibly  into  quartz- 
veins.  Quartz-veins  not  visibly  associated  with  pegmatites  are 
open  to  the  same  interpretation  unless  there  is  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  pegmatites,  although 
widely  developed,  are  but  rarely  provided  with  metallic  minerals 
in  notable  amounts,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  quartz-veins 
visibly  associated  with  them.  But  it  is  also  true  that  many 
regions  of  great  development  of  pegmatite-veins  are  devoid  of 
ore-bearing  veins,  as,  for  instance,  New  England,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  magmas  did  not  contain  the  necessary  metals  for 
their  production. 

Frequency  of  PneumaloUtic  Minerala  in  Vdns. 
Some  of  the  common  gangue-minerals  contain  thoee  ele- 
ments which  are  justly  associated  with  pneumatolitic  processes. 
Of  these,  fluorite  is  the  most  important ;  and  while  it  cannot 
be  always  asserted  that  it  implies  the  neighborhood  of  emptive 
rocks,  it  yet  creates  a  presumption  in  favor  of  their  genetic 
influence.  The  gold-ores  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  and  the 
Potsdam  ores  of  the  Black  Hills,  are  cases  in  point.    Lindgren 


*  ZtH»iih.Jvrpraki.  OtcAogit,  October,  1898,  p.  S4fi. 
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has  already  emphaaized  this  connection  in  his  extremely  valua- 
ble paper  on  "Metaeomatic  Proceseee  in  Piaanre-VeinB";*  and 
therefore  it  is  only  cited  here  in  a  brief  way. 

Surface-Flows  of  Igneous  Sock  Unfavorable  to  Vein-Formation. 
The  vapors  contuned  in  sarface-flows  of  Igneous  rock  pass 
off  directly  into  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  do  no  geologic 
work  of  this  character.  The  most  that  could  he  expected  of 
them  would  be  small  incrustatioDS  in  the  cracks  in  their  upper 
and  first  chilled  portions,  such  aa  the  copper-minerals  and 
specular  hematite  found  in  the  crevices  of  Vesnvian  lavas. 
The  absence  of  ore-deposits  in  flows  of  this  character  argues 
nothing  against  the  efKciency  of  other  forms  of  igneous  rocks. 

n.  The  Groundwatkb. 

7^  Common  Conception  of  ike  Growidwaier. 
The  general  conception  of  the  groundwater,  that  has  been 
hitherto  held,  has  involved  the  existence  of  a  standing  body, 
qnite  universally  present,  and  at  a  fairly  definite  depth  below 
the  surface,  which  depth  is  characteristic  of  the  particular  dis- 
trict. The  upper  surface  is  thought  to  be  sharply  marked  and 
to  be  revealed  by  the  boundary  between  the  oxidized  or  en- 
riched ores  and  the  unaltered  sulphides  in  an  ore-body.  The 
supply  of  water  is  kept  np  by  the  contribution  of  that  portion 
of  the  rainfall  which  neither  rune  off^  nor  immediately  evapo- 
rates, but  which  sinks  into  the  ground,  feeds  wells  and  springs, 
and  necessitates  pumping  in  mines.  Hocks  being  more  or  less 
porous  and  crossed  by  faults,  joints  and  cracks,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  waters  continually  migrate  downward,  partly  by 
capillary  attraction,  partly  through  small  crevices  and  partly 
throngh  large  ones,  until,  meeting  the  hotter  interior  zones  of 
the  earth,  they  are  forced  by  the  head  of  the  descending  cur- 
rents (that  is  by  gravitative  stress),  reinforced  by  the  loss  of 
density  due  to  accessions  of  heat,  to  rise  again  to  the  upper 
world.  During  their  journeys  they  move  laterally  as  well  as 
downward,  pass  through  vast  masses  of  rock,  relieve  them  of 
their  mineral  and  metallic  contents,  and  deposit  this  dissolved 
material  more  especially  on  their  upward  journey.     The  fact 

*  Trans.,  zxx.,  601 ;  p.  49S  of  this  volume. 
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that  we  find  a  great  body  of  standing  water  not  far  below  the 
Bor&ce  in  regions  of  hearj  or  moderate  rainfall  would  make  it 
neceasary,  according  to  this  conception,  to  believe  that  the 
rocks  are  pretty  thoroughly  saturated  with  water  down  to  the 
depths  at  which  the  return  journey  begins;  in  fact,  as  Van 
Hiee  often  expresses  it,  there  exists  a  sea  of  the  groundwater. 
Van  Hise  in  particular  rejects  specifically  the  igneous  rocks  as 
significant  contributors  either  of  material  or  of  energy,  and 
expresses,  in  the  premises  or  propositions  which  he  seeks  to 
establish,  his  belief  that  the  waters  which  fill  the  veins  with 
minerals  are  meteoric,  and  that  gravity  is  their  motive  power. 
It  is  f^r  to  add  that  the  conception  is  a  time-honored  one,  and 
has  found  frequent  previous  expression ;  but  we  owe  to  Van 
Hise  an  exceptiotially  clear  and  logical  exposition  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  grave  objections  to  this  conception,  and 
we  may  justly  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  which 
has  been  gained  in  very  deep  mines  and  wells,  as  well  as  on 
certain  general  theoretical  grounds. 

Experience  in  Deep  Mines  and  WeUs. 

Mines  exceeding  2000  or  2500  ft  in  depth  are  of  extremely 
modern  development  In  several  important  instances  of  this 
c]a8s,  as  well  as  in  many  mines  of  smaller  depth,  it  is  possible 
to  impound  all  the  water  within  a  short  distance,  it  may  be 
within  500  ft,  of  the  surfeee.  Below  this  level  the  workings 
are  dry  and,  in  a  few  cases,  dusty. 

The  copper-mines  on  Keweenaw  Point  are  most  favorable  in 
their  geologic^  structure  to  the  downward  paes^e  of  water. 
The  shafts,  several  of  which  are  now  between  4000  and  5000  ft. 
deep,  cut  a  series  of  sheets  of  trap  and  amygdaloid  that  dip  36° 
to  89°,  and  include  one  or  two  beds  of  conglomerate.  They 
are  fissured,  and  at  times  even  brecciated,*  As  shown  by  the 
chart  opposite  p.  167  of  the  Report  just  cited,  the  North  Tam- 
arack Shaft,  No.  3,  at  a  depth  of  S818  ft  had  cut  73  different 
trap  and  amygdaloid  layers.  It  is  fur  to  infer  that  the  nev 
shaft  which  has  recently  grounded  in  the  Calumet  conglomerate 
at  4760  ft.  must  have  cut  correspondingly  more.  Tet  the  deep 
workings  of  these  copper  mines  are  not  only  dry,  bat  in  some 

•  QeoL  Surtty  ttfXch.,  voL  v.,  patt  I.,  p.  112. 
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cases  daety;  and  the  water  is  impoanded  either  at  the  aarface 
or  a  short  diatance  down  the  shaft.  Sach  water  as  trickles 
down  the  shafts  from  the  top  is  occaeionally  baled  out,  and  water 
for  the  drills  has  to  be  specially  sent  down  into  the  headings. 

At  Calumet,  the  only  water  encountered  in  the  deeper  work- 
ing, or  indeed  below  some  such  depth  as  600  ft.,  is  a  highly 
alkaline  variety,  tapped  in  insignificant  amounts  from  occa- 
sional fissnrea.  It  has  a  painful  efiTect  upon  cuts  and  is  avoided 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  miners.  As  a  whole,  the  rocks  are 
free  from  visible  water. 

Poeepny  says  that  the  deep  working  at  Przibram  have 
afforded  a  similar  experience.  Below  80O  meters  there  is  no 
water  to  be  raised,  because  evaporation  removes  whatever  exists 
there.  Much  that  has  been  pumped  from  the  levels  immedi- 
ately above  800  meters  is  doubtless  water  that  has  escaped  im- 
pounding nearer  the  surface,  and  haa  followed  down  the  open- 
ings made  by  the  mine  itaelf.  The  deepest  workings  at 
Przibram  meDtioned  by  Posepny  are  1110  meters.* 

Experience  gained  in  the  deep  Cornish  tin-mines,  like  the 
Dolcoath,  would  be  important  in  this  connection,  but  at  the  time 
of  going  to  press  it  is  not  available.  Mr.  B.  B.  Lawrence  has 
mentioned,  in  some  informal  remarks  at  this  meeting,  the 
Pelican-Dives  mine,  near  Georgetown,  Colorado,  which  has 
now  attained  a  depth  of  over  2000  ft.  The  water  has  been 
allowed  to  follow  the  workings  down  and  is  raised  from  the 
bottom,  but  no  more  is  pumped  now  than  when  the  bottom 
somp  was  located  in  the  upper  levels. 

The  cases  cited  merely  express  the  general  experience  of 
mining  engineers,  all  of  whom  are  aware  that,  with  impounding 
of  the  surface-water,  increase  of  depth,  especially  below  2000 
ft,,  means  almost  invariably  dry  workings.  Even  if  the  rocks 
are  "  dry "  in  the  miner's  sense  only,  and  not  in  the  strict 
scientific  sense,  if  their  contributions  of  water  are  removed  by 
evaporation  so  as  not  to  be  noted ;  or  if,  in  a  great  artificial 
excavation,  far  larger  than  the  vast  majority  of  natural  water- 
ways, no  pumping  is  necessary,  the  water  in  the  rocks  may  be 
neglected  as  a  producer  of  veins.  The  deep  mines  which  are 
known  to  be  wet,  such  as  those  of  the  Comstock  lode,  are  in 


*  SVont.,  xxiiL,  248; 
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regions  of  expiiing  vulcanism,  as  will  be  emphasized  ft  little 
further  on. 

Many  mines,  especially  eoUieriea,  have  been  driven  nnder 
bodies  of  water,  and  even  under  the  sea,  and  yet  they  have 
been  but  slightly  if  at  all  troubled  by  water,  and  sometimeB 
have  been  absolutely  free  from  it.  Tight  shales,  in  a  sedimen- 
tary series,  would  partly  account  for  this;  nevertheleBB  the 
general  experience  is  worthy  of  emphasiB. 

Artesian  borings  have  in  a  few  cases  yielded  similar  testimony. 
The  deep  well  near  Wheeling,  West  Ta,,  which  has  been  made 
famous  by  the  measurements  of  Professor  Wm.  Hallock  on 
the  increase  of  temperature  vrith  descent,  reached  ft  depth  of 
4500  fl.  The  last  water  was  cased  off  at  1500  ft.,  eo  that  for 
8000  ft.  the  hole  was  dry.  In  this  8000  ft.  the  well  peoetrated 
shales  and  some  sandBtoues,  both  of  marine  origin.  Shales  are 
admittedly  the  least  favorable  of  rocks  for  circulating  waters,  bnt 
it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  this  great  section  afforded  a  dry  hole.* 
The  Fittaburgh  well  is  still  more  remarkable.  In  February, 
1897,  the  well  had  reached  a  depth  of  5386  fL  It  was  cased 
only  to  900  ft.,  or  slightly  beyond,  and  for  over  4400  ft.  was  dry. 
The  well  penetrated  a  section  similar  to  that  at  Wheeling. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  deep  wells  at  Sperenberg,  Schladar 
bach  and  Keibnik,  all  in  Germany,  are  wet,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lished descriptions  of  the  measurements  of  temperature  inform 
Qs,  but  as  they  were  bored  with  the  diamond-drill,  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  not  cased.  I  have,  however,  no  definite  informa- 
tion regarding  this  point. 

All  these  facte,  except  the  laat,  go  to  show  that  the  onter 
portion  of  the  globe  is  much  less  permeable  to  water  than  has 
often  been  assumed,  and  that,  in  many  places  at  least,  the  down- 
ward percolation  is  a  negligible  factor.  The  groundwater 
which  is  met  at  small  though  variable  depths,  and  which  fills 
abandoned  mine-workings,  is  held  there  by  the  tight  rocks  be- 
neath it,  and  is  not  to  he  considered  the  upper  part  of  a  mass 
of  water  reaching  down  to  10,000  ft.,  or  any  such  depth,  in  the 

*  Wm.  HaUock,  JVoe.  Amur.  Atsoe.  Adv.  Sei. ,  il.,  257, 1881 ;  fiWkoo/  o^  Mma 
guarttrly,  zviii.,  148,  1897.  The  Utter  gives  det&ila  ot  the  PittabaTgh  well  tlsk 
The  section  of  the  well  at  Wheeling  will  be  found  in  Wttl  Va.  Qeologual  S»ni<f, 
ToL  i.,  p.  3S4,  18B9.  Frofeasor  Hallock  eUtee  that  the  well  was  plugged  with  u 
oak  plag  after  his  meaaurementa ;  two  years  later,  when  the  plug  vai  remoTed, 
the  bole  vaa  full  of  water,  which  all  believed  leaked  in  at  the  end  of  the  caiing- 
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interior.     On  the  contrary,  Bomothing  like  2000  ft.  appears  to 
be  its  limit,  and  in  some  re^ons  it  ceaaee  at  500  ft. 

The  explanation  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  plugging  of  fissures 
and  crevices  with  attrition  or  residual  clay,  and  in  the  feeble- 
ness or  disappearance  of  capillary  attraction  with  increase  of 
presenre.  The  efficiency  of  a  very  thin  seam  of  clay  in  keeping 
back  water  is  well  known  to  all  minerB  who  have  been  engaged 
in  wet  ground.  A  layer  a  quarter-inch  thick  is  water-tight, 
and  often  every  precaotion,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Raymond  at 
the  present  meeting,  is  taken  by  the  miners  not  to  break 
through  even  this  small  thickness.  As  to  the  efficiency  of 
capillary  attraction  with  increase  of  pressure,  I  learn  from  Prof. 
It.  8.  Woodward,  aa  I  have  already  said,  that  our  knowledge  is 
very  limited,  and  he  at  least  would  hesitate  to  affirm  that  it 
operates.  It  has  been  shown,  moreover,  aa  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  A.  A.  Julian,  that  when,  in  testing  the  absorption  of  build- 
ing-stones, pieces  are  merely  soaked  in  water,  the  penetration 
of  the  water  is  insignificant;  but  if  the  air  in  the  stone  is  ez- 
haiuted  under  an  wr-pump,  or  by  boiling,  or  if  the  b]ock  of 
stone  rests  ou  wet  felt,  then  absorption  takes  place. 

The  extraordinary  impenetrability  of  some  rocks  is  emphat- 
ictdly  shown  by  the  storage  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Both  of  these,  but  more  especially  the  former,  are  wanderers 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  yet  they  are  confined  in  the  ground 
under  very  great  pressure  and  are  unable  to  escape.  Edward 
Orton,  Sr.,  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  1889  that  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  in  the  comparatively  shallow  wells  of  Ohio  (1000  ft.) 
was  hydrostatic  and  due  to  the  groundwater.  Nearly  all  geolo- 
^sts  believed  the  same  agent  to  be  the  universal  cause  of  the 
rock-pressure  of  natural  gas ;  but  when  the  deep  gas-wells  of  New 
York  were  drilled  from  2250  to  2600  ft,  to  the  Trenton  lime- 
stone, it  was  found  that  some  other  factor  must  enter,  because 
the  pressure  ia  too  great  for  a  hydrostatic  cause.  Prof  Orton, 
therefore,  and  others  with  him,  have  abandoned  this  view.* 

In  some  deep  mines  water  has  been  encountered'  in  uprising 
springs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  not  a  few  shallow  shafts ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  springs  at  less  than  1500  or  2000  ft. 
depth  have  a  bearing  on  this  question.     Posepnyf  mentions 

•  Ball.  OtoL  Sue.  Amer.,  ix.,  95-99.  t  ZVcma.,  xiiiL,  223. 
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one  in  the  Einigkeit  shaft,  Joachunethal,  Bohemia,  that  was 
met  at  538  meters  (1774  ft.);  but  in  the  next  paragraph  we 
leaVu  that  the  uprising  waters  at  Joachimsthal  were  tapped 
along  the  contacts  of  the  veins  with  basaltic  rocks  of  com- 
paratively late  origin,  and  therefore  in  a  eituation  involving 
expiring  vulcanism.  I  do  not  cit«  this  and  the  Bubseqnent 
cases  with  a  view  of  necessarily  referring  the  waters  to  exhals- 
tioDB  from  fused  and  consolidating  or  consolidated  magmaB, 
but  I  do  mean  to  use  them,  along  with  other  considerations,  to 
show  the  impotence  of  purely  gravitative  motive  power. 

The  Comstock  lode  is  the  most  famous  case  of  a  deep,  wet 
mine.  Charch,  King  and  Becker  have  all  discussed  the  waters 
in  their  several  monographs.  Water  was  tapped  on  the  2200- 
ft.  level  of  the  Savage,  and  rose  both  in  it  and  in  the  Hale  and 
NorcroBS  to  the  1750-ft.  level;  but  there  it  stopped. 

Mr.  Becker  says  that  two  kinds  of  water  have  been  met  in 
the  lode.  One  is  pent  up  in  confined  bodies.  It  was  the 
tapping  of  such  a  body  that  let  the  water  into  the  Savage  aod 
Hale  and  Korcross,  as  just  observed.  In  another  case,  a  croes- 
cut  from  the  Palmer  shaft  was  invaded  by  a  body  of  water  that 
rose  100  ft.*  and  had  a  temperature  of  104°  P.  The  other 
kind  of  water  rises  from  the  depths.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
high  temperature  of  these  waters  is  due  to  expiring  vnlcanisin, 
and  the  focus  of  the  heat  is  placed  by  Mr.  Becker  at  not  leas 
than  two,  and  more  probably  four  mites  in  depth.f  The  re* 
^on  is  arid,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  water  must  have  come 
from  a  distance.  A  source  for  it  in  the  Sierras,  12  or  14  miles 
to  the  west,  is  tentatively  8uggest«d  by  Mr.  Becker;  hut  there 
is  good  reason  for  thinking  some  of  it,  at  least,  to  be  a  con- 
tribution from  the  eruptives  themselves. 

EmmonsI  has  recorded  a  very  interesting  ease  of  an  npriang 
spring  in  the  Geyser  mine  at  Silver  ClifF,  Colo.  The  shaft  was 
sank  so  that  it  cut  at  2000  ft.  the  contact  between  overlying 
porous  rhyolite  tuft'  and  the  underlying  granite.  Water  in 
email  amount  and  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  different  in 
compoeition  from  the  descending  waters,  which  bad  ceased  far 
above,  bubbled  into  the  workings  along  small  fissures  parallel 

•  Fortielh  ParaM  Swvty,  iii.,  87. 

t   U.  S.  OtoL  Sur.,  Monograph  III.,  p.  264. 

i  17th  Ann.  Bep.  Dv.  U.  S.  Oeoi.  Sw-veg,  part  iL,  p.  468. 
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with  the  contact.  Here,  again,  the  spring  is  in  a  re^on  of  Tol- 
canism  of  rather  recent  date,  geologically  speaking,  and  it  is 
impoBsible  to  aeeert  that  an  abnormal  rise  in  the  isogeotherms 
from  thie  caase  is  not  a  factor  in  the  circulation,  although  the 
water  exhibited  only  the  temperature  of  the  drifts  themeelves. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  show  that  water  does  not 
descend  into  the  earth  below  2000  ft,,  for  I  believe  that  it  does, 
although  not  by  any  means  in  the  amounts  which  have  aome> 
times  been  assumed.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  amount  is 
probably  comparatively  small;  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  it  only  descends  to  great  depths  by  relatively 
larg^  fissures;  and  that  these  are  exceptional.  To  the  same 
degree  that  the  meteoric  waters  are  limited  to  the  relatively 
large  fissares,  they  are  unfavorably  situated  for  the  solution  of 
sparsely  distributed  minerals  and  metals.  I  hope  to  establish, 
fiirther  on,  that  even  if  they  descend  in  this  way,  by  a  trickle  here 
and  a  little  seepage  there,  they  can  never  be  brought  again  to 
the  surface,  so  as  to  form  springs,  by  gravity  and  the  normal 
rise  of  temperature  alone. 

At  the  same  time,  I  fully  recognize  that  there  is  ground  for 
a  different  view,  and  that  a  strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
very  slow  circulation  of  water  at  great  depths.  But  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  this  is  the  case ;  that  the  waters  become  charged 
with  ores ;  and  that  they  have  some  tendency  to  pass  upward, 
by  reason  of  the  heat  acquired  through  the  normal  rise  of  tem- 
perature  with  depth ;  it  remains  true  that,  in  again  ascending, 
they  meet  descending  currents  or  mingle  with  relatively  station- 
ary water ;  and  they  become  dilute  and  disseminated  and  com- 
paratively weak  agents,  when  contrasted  with  the  much  supe- 
rior efficiency  which  may  be  locally  conferred  upon  waters  by 
i^eous  intrusions.  "Wliile  one  cannot  deny  that,  by  the  former 
type  of  circulation  and  in  the  long  course  of  geological  time, 
something  might  he  accomplished,  yet,  a  fortiori,  all  the  results 
mi^hi  have  been  brought  about,  and  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  think  that  they  were,  bronght  abont,  by  the  aid  of  igneous 
rocks,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  subeeqnently,  by  proof  ad- 
ditional to  what  has  already  been  said. 

The  interrupted  passage  of  the  waters,  when  they  do  de- 
Bcend,  has  an  important  hearing  upon  the  hydrostatic  head. 
Whenever,  for  example,  capillary  transmission  occurs,  the  pre- 
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vionsly  acqnired  head  is  lost,  and  the  emerging  water  proceeds 
on  its  way  only  under  a  newly  accamuladng  head.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  capillary  transmisBion  may  he  assumed,  ordioar; 
calculations  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  based  on  distances  from 
the  surface,  are  false.  In  any  event,  even  with  the  assumption 
of  channels  larger  than  capillarieB,  we  are  forced  in  these  calcu- 
lations to  believe  in  the  practically  standing  body  of  water, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  sur&ce,  to  which  objections  have  been 
idready  raised. 

Artesian  Basins. 

The  experience  which  has  been  gained  vrith  artesian  wella 
is  the  chief  foandation  of  much  that  has  been  written  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  groundwater ;  and  yet  artesian  basins  furniBh 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  storage  of  water  compara- 
tively near  the  surface,  and  agfunst  its  descent  to  great  depths. 
Within  the  limits  of  an  area  thus  supplied  with  underground 
reservoirs,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  waters  to  descend  be- 
low the  impervious  stratum  which  is  the  cause  of  the  reservoir, 
and  it  would  follow  that  the  lower  lying  rocks  would  be  dry, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  supplied  with  waters  which  have  mi- 
grated in  from  points  on  the  surface  outside  the  limits  of  the 
catchment-area.  In  many  cases  this  would  involve  a  Joamey 
of  many  miles,  possibly  more  than  a  hundred. 

Artesian  basins  of  themselves  permit  but  slight  circulation 
of  the  imprisoned  waters,  and  are  most  unfavorable  places  for 
the  formation  of  anything  like  veins.  They  represent  just  so 
much  water  cut  oft'  from  active  work,  like  a  convict  in  a  peni- 
tentiary. They  may  occasionally  be  tapped  off,  downward  or 
upward,  by  faults,  just  as  once  in  a  while  a  convict  escapes, 
and  then  the  waters  may  become  geologically  active.  If  they 
are  invaded,  however,  by  igneous  intrusions  with  the  attendant 
cracking  of  the  overlying  rock,  the  accession  of  heat  or  energy 
may  make  them  again  active  agents.  The  standing  waters, 
and,  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  the  waters  which  rest 
under  such  pressure  that  they  do  not  reach  the  surface  anil 
flow  off,  are  considered  to  be  too  inefficient  to  be  important  in 
the  formation  of  veins. 

In  cases  like  the  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh  wells,  in  which 
from  3000  to  4500  ft.  of  marine  sediments  are  apparently  dry, 
one  cannot  but  wonder  what  has  become  of  the  sea-water  which 
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ihey  xoust  have  contained  when  they  were  depoeiteii,  Insti 
3f  receiving  new  supplies^  they  have  apparently  been  deprii 
even  of  the  little  which  they  did  poBBeas.  Undoubtedly 
pressure  of  overlying  masses  has  effected  this  result,  or  else 
water  has  become  combined  in  some  chemical  way  in  the  re 
itself,  and  has  been  thus  locked  up. 

£ot  Springs. 
The  most  suggestive  of  all  geological  phenomena  in  conn 
tion  'with  the  formation  of  veins  are  hot  springs;  and  then 
ground  for  believing  that  they  cannot  be  explained  on  i 
other  assumption  than  that  of  an  abnormal  local  rise  in  i 
iBogeotherms.  As  Osmond  Fisher  has  shown,*  the  isogeothe:  ■ 
cannot  conceivably  be  raised  except  by  igneous  intrusiont 
by  the  mechanical  production  of  heat  along  faults,  or  belti 
shattering;  and  the  latter  do  not  compare  in  effectiveness  t  ' 
the  former. 

If  for  a  moment  we  analyze  the  familiar  increase  of  temp  i 
tare  with  descent,  a  truer  conception  will  be  gained.     As  t : 
narily  stated,  and  as  a  &ir  average,  it  may  be  assumed  that  i 
temperature  increases  one  degree  Centigrade  for  each  tl; 
meters  of  descent,  which  would  be  about  one  degree  Fab  ■ 
heit  for  each  55  ft.     In  a  region  whose  mean  annual  tem|  i 
ture  is  60°  F.  or  10°  C.  (that  of  New  York  is  about  51°   i 
in  order  to  reach  a  depth  at  which  the  temperature  is  100 
we  would  be  obliged  to  descend  2700  meters,  or  not  far  i  i 
10,000  ft.     Now  that  meteoric  waters  may  flow  from  the 
face  as  a  hot  spring,  which  has  deiived  its  abnormal  heat  1  i 
this  deep-seated  aource,  they  must  descend  to  a  depth  whi'  i 
at  least  a  large  fraction  of  10,000  &~  and  then  return, 
depth  is  a  larger  fractiou  of  the  10,000  ft.  than  the  tempers  . 
of  the   spring  would  of  itself  indicate,  because  the  upr    i 
waters  have  traversed  cooler  rocks   and  necessarily  haV' 
ceived  accessions  of  descending  colder  waters.     One  othe    i 
portant  factor  bearing  on  this  question  is,  moreover,  tb 
regular  and  more  or  less  choked  conduits  which  have  air    i 


The  following  argument  has  been  sometimes  advanced    i 

«  Pkstiet  tf  ti«  Earth't  Vnut,  pp.  240-241. 
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notably  by  Van  Hise,*  in  Bapporting  flie  view  that  hot  spriagB 
are  the  result  of  normal  terrestnal  circnladona,  withoat  acces- 
BioDB  of  heat  other  than  those  which  would  be  received  through 
the  ordinary  increase  of  temperature  with  depth.  It  is  argued 
that,  as  tlie  descending  column  of  cold  water  is  heavier,  and 
the  ascending  column  of  heated  water  is  lighter,  therefore  a 
hydrostatic  head  is  afforded.  Water  expands  abont  4  per  cent 
between  0**  C.  (or,  more  precisely,  4°  C.)  and  100°  C,  and, 
for  illustration,  th€  case  is  imagined  of  a  descending  column  at 
0°  and  an  ascending  one  at  100°.  This  assumption,  or  any 
similar  one,  loses  practically  all  its  force  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
following  important  considerationB : 

1.  That  the  descending  column  becomes  gradually  heated,  so 
that,  even  if  the  conduits  formed  practically  a  long  U-tube, 
there  would  be  little  difference  in  head. 

2.  That  the  descending  column  may  move  in  part  in  a  capil- 
lary way  and  lose  its  head. 

8.  That  water  under  great  load  or  pressure  does  not  expand 
according  to  the  4  per  cent,  rate  named.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  held  by  the  pressure  at  fixed  volume,  despite  the  added 
heat  If,  for  example,  we  roughly  assume  a  column  of  water, 
one  square  inch  in  cross-section  and  two  feet  high  (it  is  really 
about  2  ft  SJ  in.)  as  equal  to  a  pressure  of  a  pound  to  the 
square  inch,  in  10,000  ft.  we  would  have  a  pressure  of  some- 
thing near  5000  lbs.  or  over  2  tons  to  the  square  inch;  and  in 
the  face  of  this  the  expansion  of  water  from  an  added  tempera- 
ture of  100°  C.  practically  becomes  a  negligible  quantity  as 
contributing  to  hydrostatic  head. 

4.  ~We  mast  bear  in  mind  also  that  the  standing  body  of  cold 
groundwater  fills  the  intersticea  of  all  rocks  near  the  snrface, 
except  those  in  very  arid  regions,  and  exerts  a  retarding  influ- 
ence on  uprising  currents. 

When  these  objections  are  all  appreciated,  I  think  we  must 
admit  that,  except  so  far  as  waters  are  fed  from  heights  into 
artesian  basins  and  thence  tapped  again  to  the  surface,  per- 
haps slightly  warmed  from  having  gone  to  comparatively  ahal- 
low  depths,  such  a  theory  of  hot  springs,  or  even  of  warm 
springs,  is  imp<»sible.  Hot  spring  can  only  be  developed  in 
n  ot  Otm,"  ZVtmi.,  xxx.,  4S;  p. 
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the  presence  of  an  abnormal  riBe  of  the  iaogeotherms,  which 
rise  can  only  he  effectively  prodnced  by  intruded  maBses  of 
igneooB  rock.  I  will  even  go  bo  &r  as  to  say  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  any  waters  which  have  reached 
depths  even  approximating  10,000  ft.  can  ever  again  reach  the 
surface  and  yield  flowing  Bprings,  except  through  the  propuU 
non  of  stores  of  energy  contributed  by  still  heated  masses  of 
igneous  rock.  I  regard  it  as  extremely  improbable  that  the 
water  of  any  natural  spring,  whose  flow  is  doe  simply  to  hydro- 
static head,  has  ever  reached  more  than  a  very  limited  depth 
below  the  point  of  emergence.  These  statements  are  made  in 
the  belief  that  unless  nnderground  water  ultimately  emerges 
upon  the  surface,  so  as  to  muntain  an  activity  of  movement 
which  this  condition  implies,  its  efficiency  is  bo  slight  and  its 
stagnation  so  pronounced  that  it  is  of  small  probable  import 
ance  in  connection  with  vein-formation  of  any  magnitude. 
Professor  Sandberger  and  those  who  stand  with  him  are  the 
only  logical  lateral-secretioniBts, 

Even  in  areas  showing  the  structure  of  an  artesian  basin,  and 
possessing  a  theoretical  head  of  hundreds  of  feet,  the  water 
sometimes  rises  to  a  given  level  in  a  well  and  then  stands  below 
the  Burface.  Abnormally  heated  waters,  such  as  those  of  South 
Dakota,  described  by  N,  H.  Darton,*  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  of  eruptives,  although  Mr.  Darton  seems 
loath  even  to  mention  igneous  rocks  as  a  possible  explanation. 
Yet  they  would  appear  to  be  the  only  reasonable  one,  and  in 
this  region  there  is  ground  for  inferring  their  existence. 

In  passing  from  laboratory-experiments  in  hydraulics  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  earth,  there  is  grave  danger  of  error  unless 
one  proceeds  with  great  caution.  It  is  much  the  same  difficulty 
that  formerly  arose  in  drawing  profiles  of  country  with  exag- 
gerated, vertical  scales.  The  sense  of  true  perspective  was 
lost.  Mr.  Rickard's  illustrative  figure  of  the  hot-water  circula- 
tions in  a  household  heating-plant,t  likewise  cited  by  Professor 
Van  Hise,  would  give  a  very  false  conception  unless  used  with 
BO  much  allowance  as  to  be  destructive  of  its  force.  The  open 
pipes  in  a  house,  extending  but  50  or  100  feet  in  altitude,  and 

*  A».  Joitr.  of  Sei.,  Much,  1698,  p.  161,  tnd  eEped&llr  p.  168. 
t  IVont.,  xziv.,  ftsO. 
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with  an  inteuee  source  of  heat  in  the  cellar,  are  not  comparable 
to  conduits  of  irregular  size,  often  choked,  at  times  capillar;, 
and  with  10,000  feet  of  gradually  warming  walla  before  even  a 
temperature  of  100°  C.  is  reached. 

In  brief,  therefore,  I  believe  it  to  be  highly  improbable  that 
hot  apringa  are  ever  produced  except  in  regions  of  expiring 
vulcanism ;  bat  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  highly  probable  that 
hot  springs  have  been  the  great  producers  of  veins. 

The  Irregular  Distribution  of  the  Groimdwaier  near  the  Surface. 

Kecent  observations  of  Emmons  and  Weed  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  level  of  the  groundwater  ia  not  a  regular  and 
sharply  marked  surface,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  irregular 
and  subject  to  much  fluctuation.  The  presence  of  oxidized  or 
enriched  minerals  in  some  places  at  depths  below  the  ordinary 
groundwater  level  has  given  rise  to  this  inference.  It  would 
appear  as  if  waters  become  charged  with  metals  within  the 
limits  of  the  gossan,  and,  descending,  react  on  leaner  aulpbidee 
80  as  to  enrich  them,  and  that  they  do  so  even  by  difiiision 
through  the  standing  gronndwater  and  below  its  level.  But  it 
also  appears  as  if  there  were  no  standing  groundwater  and  no 
means  of  preventing  quite  deep  oxidation  and  enrichment  along 
some  belta,  which,  because  of  their  open  character,  may  allow 
the  waters  to  go  down,  turn  and  rise  again  as  a  spring  at  some 
lower  point;  and  this,  although  neighboring  ground,  impervious 
in  character,may  retwn  the  groundwater  at  a  sharply  marked  and 
higher  definite  level.  Naturally,  in  interpreting  the  phenomena 
of  goesan-minerals  apparently  carried  downward,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  later  geological  history  of  the  district,  because  sub- 
sidence, together  with  the  choking  and  elevation  of  surface- 
drainage,  may  raise  the  gronndwater  above  its  old  level,  and  it 
maybe  that  some  of  the  minerals  regarded  as  enriched  (bornite, 
chalcocite,  etc.)  have  been  depouted  by  uprising  currents. 

In  regions  where  the  rainfall  is  small,  and  where  the  con- 
tributions to  the  groundwater  are  correspondingly  slight,  its 
level  may  be  very  far  down ;  or,  if  the  rocks  are  shattered, 
standing  groundwater  may  be  entirely  lacking,  and  oxidized 
ores,  so  far  as  they  can  be  produced  without  the  aid  of  much 
water,  may  extend  to  depths  indefinitely  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  an  arid  region  galena  may  actually  outcrop.    Id  the 
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Geological  Museum  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  there  is 
a  large  specimen,  about  a  cubic  foot  in  volnme,  that  was  pried 
out  of  the  cropping  ot  the  Half-Moon  vein  at  Pioche,  Nev.,  by 
Prof.  Geo.  W.  Maynard.  It  is  galena  and  quartz,  the  former 
only  oicidized  on  the  surface. 

All  of  these  points  are,  however,  matters  of  the  anatomy  or 
pathology  of  already-formed  veins,  and  do  not  touch  the  fun- 
damental problems  of  genesis,  to  which,  in  fiict,  they  are  re- 
lated much  as  are  bodily  disorders  and  amputations  to  embry- 
ology and  growth. 

m. — The  Distsibution  op  Minino  Districts. 

When  one  considers  the  country  at  large  (leaving  iron-oree 
out  of  the  question),  it  is  evident  that  districts  favorable  to 
actual  mining  are  very  sparsely  distributed.  Even  in  regions 
like  the  mountainous  parts  of  Colorado  and  Montana,  where 
we  commonly  think  of  mining  as  being  extensively  practiced, 
the  productive  areas  are  separated  by  vast  stretches  of  country 
without  workable  and,  I  think  one  may  say,  without  notable 
vein-development  One  rides  in  a  train  for  hours  between  the 
camps,  and  only  for  minutes  in  them.  Even  making  due  allow- 
ance for  lack  of  outcrops,  for  forests  and  for  veins  concealed  by 
the  wash,  the  mining  districts  must  be  described  as  limited 
areas  of  intense  local  vein-formation,  which  alternate  with  vast 
areas  of  barren  ground. 

In  the  mining  districts  igneous  rocks  are  present,  practically 
without  exception.  If  we  assert  that  the  assumed  circulationB 
of  meteoric  waters,  which  are  thought  to  be  universal  in  the 
rocks,  and  to  be  due  to  the  ordinary  and  ever-present  increment 
of  temperature  with  depth,  are  the  causes  of  vein-formation,  we 
encounter  grave  difficulties  in  trying  to  explain  this  general 
absence  of  veins.  Dislocations  are  everywhere  present,  and  we 
ought  to  find  veins  in  a  similarly  great  abundance.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  remember  the  points  made  regarding  the  igne- 
oaa  rocks  at  the  outset,  we  shall  have  a  much  more  rational  ex- 
planation both  of  the  presence  and  of  the  absence  of  the  veins. 

It  must  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  adequately  familiar 
with  both  the  literature  and  the  phenomena,  or  with  either,  that 
ore-bearing  veins,  especially  when  of  large  size,  are  altogether 
exceptional  and  rare  occurrences,  and  their  causes  are  local  and 
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exceptional  in  their  nature.  No  one  with  a  correct  eeose  of 
perspective  can  possibly  be  face  to  face  with  the  hage  stopesof 
ores  of  comparatively  scarce  metals,  which  some  of  our  minee 
afford,  without  marveling  greatly  that  they  ever  happened  to  be 
produced  in  the  course  of  Nature ;  and  in  dealing  with  the  elu- 
sive but  irresistibly  attractive  problems  which  their  genesis 
affords,  one  cannot  be  too  appreciative  of  the  local  and  excep- 
tional nature  of  the  causes  which  have  produced  them.  One 
may,  therefore,  in  endeavoring  to  explain  vein-phenomena  as  a 
minor  corollary  to  an  all-embracing  theory  of  metamorphism, 
based  on  the  normal  circulations  of  the  groundwaters,  miss  the 
very  kernel  of  the  matter  and  fall  into  the  same  error  that  von 
Buch  and  other  disciples  of  Werner  committed,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  endeavoring  to  establish  for 
rocks  in  general  a  "  universal  hypothesis," 

The  thesis  of  vein-formation,  however  presented,  is  neces- 
sarily one  of  greater  or  less  probability,  rather  than  one  of 
demonstration.  The  following  points  may  be  made  in  favor 
of  igneous  rocks, 

1.  Igneous  rocks  contain  the  metals  and  the  elements  of  the 
gangue  minerals  more  abundantly  than  do  sedimentary  rocks. 

2.  Igneous  rocks  are  richly  provided  with  vapors  which 
come  up  with  them  from  great  depths.  Igqeous  rocks  are 
enormous  reservoirs  of  energy. 

8.  Igneous  districts,  or  districts  of  combined  igneous  and 
sedimentary  rocks,  are  almost  always  the  geological  formations 
in  which  veins  occur. 

4.  The  vapors  and  solutions  from  intruded  igneous  rocks  are 
pre-eminently  favorable  chemical  reagents. 

5.  Observations  in  deep  mines  and  the  data  from  very  deep 
wells  indicate  the  general  absence  of  free  water  in  the  rocks 
below  moderate  depths,  except  in  regions  of  expiring  vulcan- 
ism.  This  is  a  grave  objection  to  the  conception  of  universal 
groundwater. 

6.  Capillary  attraction  is  largely  an  ascensive  force  and  of 
problematic  existence  with  increasing  pressure.  ArtewMi  res- 
ervoirs of  themselves  are  unfavorable  to  extended  circulation. 
There  is  a  strange  absence  of  the  original  content  of  water  in 
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deep-seated  eedimentB.     Standing  water  in  abandoned  shafts 
Ib  Btrong  evidence  of  the  impenetrability  of  rocke. 

7.  Hot  springs  are  neceesarily  connected  with  an  abnormal 
rise  of  the  isogeotherma,  and  this  can  only  be  explained  by  in- 
traded  igneous  rocks  or  by  faults  and  shattering.  The  latter 
do  not  compare  with  the  former  as  an  efficient  cause. 

8.  The  distrihuHon  of  the  groundwater  is  fer  less  uniform 
than  has  been  supposed.  The  groundwater  may  entirely  fiul 
in  arid  regions. 

9.  The  distribution  of  mining  districts  can  only  be  satiafac- 
torily  explained  by  the  corresponding  distribution  of  igneous 
rocks,  which  have  been  intruded  under  circumstances  favorable 
to  vein-formation.  Under  any  other  view  veins  should  he 
much  more  common. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  forbear  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  classification  of  ore-deposits.  In  November,  1892,  I  pub- 
lished in  the  School  of  3Iine3  Quarterly  a  paper  on  the  "  Clasai- 
£cation  of  Ore-Deposits,  a  Review,  and  a  Proposed  Scheme 
Based  on  Origin,"  The  same  has  been  subsequently  printed, 
with  one  or  two  minor  modifications,  in  the  "  Ore-Deposits  of 
the  United  Statea."  After  a  review  of  all  the  known  schemes 
np  to  that  time,  and  an  analysis  of  their  special  features,  a 
scheme  was  developed  which  sought  more  consistently  than 
had  been  done  up  to  that  time  to  bring  the  ore-depoaita  under 
well-recognized  geological  phenomena.  Aside  from  the  ores 
of  igneous  origin,  and  the  placera  of  various  kinds,  this  in- 
volved a  classification  of  thoae  phenomena  which  would  give 
rise  to  cavities,  not  of  themselves  necesaarily  great,  but  sufficient 
to  furnish  a  water-way.  These  are  the  determining  factors  in 
the  location  of  ore-depoaits ;  they  admit  of  the  least  possible 
difference  nf  theoretical  views  or  of  interpretation,  and  they  are 
the  common  ground  upon  which  observers  can  best  meet  in  hai^ 
mony.  They  therefore  furnish  much  the  beat  basis  of  classifica-  " 
tioa.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  line  of  attack  of  this  problem 
furnishes  equal  advantages.  Therefore,  while  the  conceptions  of 
ascending  and  descending  waters  cited  by  Professor  Van  Hise  in 
closing  his  essay  give  new  and  significant  points  of  view,  yet  the 
interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  accordance  with  them  is  in- 
evitably destined  to  raise  such  well-grounded  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  make  the  scheme  impracticable  for  general  nae. 
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In  Bonthem  Arizona  and  in  Mexico  the  word  ealkkt  is  io 
general  use  to  denote  a  calcareous  formation  of  coneiderable 
thickneBB  and  volume  found  a  few  inches,  or  a  few  feet,  heDesth 
the  Burface-eoil,  upon  the  broad,  dry,  gravelly  plains  and  mesas. 

In  western  South  America  the  same  name  is  applied  to  Qie 
bedB  of  crude  soda-niter  (Chili  saltpeter).  While  these  depoeits 
of  South  America  and  of  Arizona  are  totally  different  in  com- 
position, and  have  nothing  in  common,  except  that  both  occnrin 
layers  in  the  strata  near  the  surface,  it  is  probable  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  calcareous  beds  may  equally  i^ply 
to  the  accumulation  of  soda-niter  and  other  depoBite  of  eaaly 
soluble  minerals.  But  the  name,  taken  from  the  Latin,  Caix, 
ie  more  appropriate  to  the  calcareous  beds  than  to  those  of 
niter. 

Caliche  has  a  wide  distribution  in  the  arid  regions  of  Arizona 
and  Mexico.  It  is  usually  hidden  from  view  by  a  slight  cover- 
ing of  soil;  but  it  is  easily  found  by  digging,  and  is  oflen  re- 
vealed by  a  flow  of  water  during  heavy  raine.  It  ie  practieally 
a  continuous  sheet,  from  three  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  of  earthy 
limestone  or  travertine,  through  which  the  smaller  plant-roots 
find  their  way  with  difficulty.  The  presence  of  this  compara- 
tively impervious  layer  of  cemented  earth  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  trees,  or  of  the  larger  shrubs,  over  wide  areas.  The 
Bhruhs  which  gain  a  foothold  are  those  who6e  roots  do  not  ex- 
tend far  downwards,  and  which  do  not  require  much  water, 
Buch  as  Larrea  Mexicana  and  the  CactaeetB.  If  trees  are  planted, 
it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  caliche  by  blasting,  or  at  least  to 
crack  the  upper  layers.  The  top  of  the  caliche  is  more  dense 
and  solid  than  the  lower  portions.  The  surface  of  this  top 
cruBt,  or  layer,  is  comparatively  smooth,  though  undulating, 
while  the  lower  portions,  under  the  crust,  are  irregular,  cavern- 
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ODB,  eardi7  and  veij  porous,  blending  gradosllj  with  the  inft- 
teiisla  of  i^e  e&ndj  and  gravellj  beds,  from  which  they  are 
divided  bj  no  sharply  defined  plane  of  stratification  or  separa- 
tion. The  caliche  invests,  Borrounda  and  includes  sand-grains, 
gravel,  and  more  or  less  earthy  material,  but  Beems  to  have  had 
the  power,  especially  in  ita  apper  crust,  of  extruding  the  coarse 
materials  of  the  Boil  to  a  great  extent. 

The  deposit  does  not  form  a  regular  horizontal  bed  conform- 
able with  the  rude  stratification  of  the  gravels  and  sands,  but 
conforms  roaghly  with  the  general  surface,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  undulations  of  the  mesa.  There  are,  in  places,  repeti- 
tions of  the  compact  layers,  separated  by  a  few  inches  of  the 
amorphous  and  more  earthy  deposit. 

In  crose-fractare,  this  upper  crust  of  the  caliche  exhibits  dis- 
tinct,  fine  lines  of  successive  layers,  in  tiiia  sheets,  along  which 
the  rock  spUta  with  some  ease,  while  there  ie  a  rude  columnar 
fibrous  stmcture  tranaverse  to  these  layers,  eometimes  in  diver- 
gent lines  from  below  upward.*  Close  observation  detects  in 
some  places  small  perforations,  like  pin-holes  at  the  top,  which 
enlarge  gradually  below  and  penetrate  the  entire  compact  crust, 
becoming  loBt  in  the  irregular  amorphous  granular  mass. 
These  holes  are  often  occupied  by  rootlets  of  plants ;  but  this 
IB  not  regarded  as  evidence  of  any  connection  between  the 
deposition  of  the  caliche  and  plant-life— a  cause  of  deposition  to 
which  great  importance  is  attached  by  some  authoritieB,t  The 
eaUche  is  an  example  of  deposition  independeutiy  of  the  influ- 
ence of  organic  agencies. 

In  chemical   composition  the  caUcke  is  essentially  a  lime 

*  "Sorb;  has  shown  that  in  the  calcueoiu  depoaits  from  freeb  water  ihen  is  ft 
ooostant  tendencj  towards  the  production  of  calcite  crTatala  with  the  principal 
axis  perpendicnlBT  to  the  surface  of  deposit.  When  that  soifsce  is  curred,  there 
]•  a  radiation  or  convergence  of  the  fibre-like  ctTStals,  well  seen  in  secliona  of 
stalactites  and  of  some  calcareona  tofis."  Cited  bf  Geikie,  Tat-SMt  Oeologt/,  3d 
Edit,  p.  150. 

t  Dana,  for  example,  citing  from  W.  H.  'Weed,  sajs :  "  Some  of  the  Imvertine 
deposits  of  GardioeTs  Biver  and  elsewhere  are  a  result  of  the  growth  and  secre- 
tions of  conferra-like  plants."  (Geoiosy,4th  Edit.,  p.  13S.)  GeikiesayB:  "But 
besides  giviDg  rise  to  new  fonuationa  b;  the  mere  accumulatioD  of  their  remains, 
plants  do  BO  also  both  direct!?  and  indirectly  by  originating  or  precipitating  chem- 
ical solutions,"  etc.  .  .  .  " Some  observers  have  even  maintained  that  this  isthe 
normal  mode  of  production  of  calc-sinter  in  large  masses,  like  those  of  TivoU." 
[Geohgy  Sd  Edit.,  p.  482.) 
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carboDate,  bat  contains  some  calcium,  magneaium  and  alnmi- 
num  eilicatea,  aa  more  fully  shown  by  the  reanlt  of  an  analysis 
made  by  my  aaeistant,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mann,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Arizona  School  of  Mines : 

Calcium  carbonate  (CaCO,), 7128 

Magoesium  carbonate  (MgCO,),    ......  2.13 

Calcium  ailicato  (CoSiO,) 5.57 

AlumiDiun  amcatc  (Al^iO,), 7.37 

Ferric  0iide(Fe,O,), 1-88 

MoiBlure  (H,0), 1-20 

96.43 
This  caliche,  unlike  the  deposits  of  travertine  formed  in  the 
open  air,  is  not  sufficiently  compact  and  solid  to  be  useful  in 
construction,  as  was  the  travertine  of  ancient  Kome.  When 
calcined,  it  yields  good  caustic  lime,  which,  tempered  with 
sand,  makes  a  strong,  quick-setting  mortar  or  cement.  Itia 
quarried  and  used  for  this  purpose  in  some  places.  Occurring, 
as  it  does,  in  mixture  with  gravel  and  sand,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  artificial  mixture,  and  as  such  was  once  supposed  to 
have  been  liud  down  as  a  foundation  by  the  builders  of  the 
Casa  Grande  in  Arizona.  On  the  line  of  the  Phoenix  and 
Prescott  railway,  it  has  been  found  that  railway  ties  last  longer 
when  laid  in  the  caliche  then  in  ordinary  soil.  Analysis  of  this 
caliche  showed  that  it  did  not  differ  essentially  from  the  caliche 
of  other  places. 

The  great  plain  or  mesa  of  Tncson  affords  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  occurrence  oi  ^ih%  caliche.  This  mesa,  which 
appears  like  a  great  plain,  is  in  reality  a  combination  of  gentle 
slopes  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  The  area  within 
which  the  phenomena  of  the  caliche  are  shown  is  probably  not 
less  than  400  square  miles,  and  lies  between  the  Santa  Cata- 
lina  Mts.  on  the  north,  the  Bincon  and  Rillito  mountains  and 
the  Santa  Bita  ranges  on  the  east,  and  the  Tucson  Mts.  on 
the  west.  Toward  the  south  and  northwest  the  country  is 
open  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz.  The 
.  Santa  Craz  and  the  Rillito  are  the  visible  channels  of  drain- 
age ;  but  there  is,  in  addition,  an  extensive  underground  flow  of 
water  as  widely  spread,  possihly,  as  the  area  mentioned,  but 
probably  strongest  in  volume  under  and  near  the  river  ehaiv- 
nels  draining  to  the  northwest.     The  general  altitade  of  the 
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mesa  above  the  sea  is  from  2400  ft.  at  Tucaon  to  8000  or  8400 
ft  about  20  miles  eastward.  These  declining  slopes  are 
formed,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  (Wm3  of  the  surrounding 
granidc  and  gDeissic  mountains — the  "  wash  "  or  gravel  and 
sand  which  baa  been  washed  out  from  the  canons  through  agea 
of  erosion.  Ae  a  rule,  theae  materials  are  rudely  stratified, 
the  coarseat,  heavier  gravels  lying  nearest  to  the  mouths  of 
the  canons.  In  a  well  90  ft.  deep,  near  the  University,  on  the 
mesa  about  five  miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Rillito,  the  fol- 
lowing beds  were  passed  through,  but  the  strata  were  not 
eharply  defined : 

Section  of  the  Mesa,  to  Water-Level. 

Feet. 

Soil,  Muidj  BJid  porooB, 1 

Oatiehe, 6 

Saad  ind  gtvrel, 12 

A^lUceons  eerth  (red), 2 

Sand  (red) 2 

Caliche,  soft  and  amorphoDS, 2 

Sand,  hard, 6 

Sand  and  graTsl  ("cemented"), 3 

Sand  cemented  and  aggregated  in  lampoj 11 

ArgillBceous  earth,  red, 3 

ArgTllaceoua  earth  and  nod,  red, SO 

Sand  and  boalders  railed, 8 

Water  in  moAj  bed, 4 

Moat  of  the  sand  and  gravel  not  enveloped  in  caliche  was 
found  well  filled  with  amall  sparkling  crystals  of  calcspar, 
which  appears  to  be  the  cementing  aubatance  holding  the  grains 
of  sand  together. 

Wherever  these  gravels  have  been  pierced  by  wells  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tucson,  an  abundance  of  water  has  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  from  80  to  90  fl.,  or  even  less,  depending  upon  the 
altitude  of  the  surface.  This  water  seems  to  be  inexhaustible; 
at  least  it  is  in  such  quantity,  and  flows  ao  freely,  that  the 
pumping-plant  at  the  University  can  be  run  continuously,  dis- 
.  charging  a  6-inch  stream,  without  exhausting  the  supply  in  the 
well. 

The  general  composition  of  this  underground  water  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 
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Analyses  of  Wdl-WaUra  of  Tucson  and  Vtetniiy — Porta 
Per  100,000. 


U. 

''«" 

H 

^^ 

Onwl& 

Work* 

Total  Soluble 

24.S 

42.0 

28.0 

tt6.0 

46.0 

39.0 

42.8 

N»CL- 

1.4 
8.1 
2.0 
9.0 
1.0 
8.0 

8.0 
16,2 

1.3 
16.6 
tnc« 

2.0 

3.0 
6.5 
1.0 
0.6 
0.5 
2.0 

44 
26.8 

1.8 
22.0 

0.0 

2.0 

45 
13.5 

1.6 
1S.6 

0.6 

2.0 

3.4 
10.6 

2.0 
145 

3.91 

law 

18!m 

BiO, 

I 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  cooree  of  the  underground  flow  of 
the  water  hova  the  higher  levels  towards  the  Santa  Cruz,  there 
are  coneiderable  areaa  of  bssin-ehaped  depressions  in  the  bed- 
rocks, where  water  accumulates  aad  is  more  sluggish  in  ito 
movement.  So,  al80,tbere  may  be  ancient  channels,  determinio^ 
a  more  rapid  flow  than  in  other  places ;  in  each  case  there  maj  be 
a  difference  in  the  amounts  of  solid  matters  held  in  solution. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  in  regard  to  the  ori^n  of 
the  caliche.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  to  be  a  deposition 
from  some  ancient  lake,  or  body  of  water,  once  covering  the 
area  in  which  it  is  found.  Bat  such  a  theory  is  untenable  when 
all  the  phenomena  are  coTuidered.  The  formation  is  clearly 
the  result  of  the  upward  capillary  flow  of  calcareous  water, 
induced  by  constant  and  rapid  evaporation  at  the  surface  in  a 
comparatively  rainless  region. 

"With  a  constant  supply  of  phreatic*  calcareous  water,  the 
secqnd  great  essentiiil  factor  in  the  formation  of  caliche  is  the 
continued  desiccating  atmosphere — a  condition  which  prevails, 
with  only  short  and  temporary  exceptions,  throughout  the  year. 
The  desert  and  semi-desert  regions  of  Arizona  are  character- 
ized meteorologically  by  the  unusual  dryness  of  the  air  audits 
capacity  for  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  the  maintenance 
of  continued  evaporation  from  the  soil,  which  determines  a 
constant  upward  movement  of  the  phreatic  water.  The  occa- 
sional rains  in  midsummer  and  midwinter  do  not  penetrate  to 
great  depths,  but  are  sufScient  to  leach  out  the  soil  to  the  deptb 
of  a  few  inches  or  feet,  turning  the  calcareous  solution  back 

*  Eaax  piMatijiic^  Daubrte,  Lm  Eaux  SovlemoM*  A  P  Ipoqut  aebuUe,  L,  19. 
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and  downwards,  and  producing  the  denser  upper  crust,  where 
it  meets  the  upward  flow. 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  origin  of  the  caUche,  It  may  be 
called  a  subterranean  deposit  of  travertine ;  but  it  is  not  the 
result  of  a  flow  from  springs,  or  from  any  source  at  the  surface, 
or  bj  the  lateral  movement  of  water.  Unlike  ordinary  traver- 
tine, it  is  the  result  not  of  descending  but  of  ascending  currents. 
The  ordinary  conditions  of  vadose  circulation  are  reversed. 
The  ctdiche  is  a  flue  example  of  the  formation  of  extensive 
calcareous  strata  in  the  midst  of  pre-ezistent  beds,  not  by  meta- 
somatic  processes,  but  by  precipitation  from  sources  below. 

ThU  explanation  may  apply  equally  well  to  some  other  Bubtei^ 
rauean  deposits  in  arid  regions,  where  the  upward  flow  is  mun* 
tidned  in  excess  of  any  downward  percolation.  It  may  apply,  poe- 
sibly,  to  the  origin  of  soda^niter,  of  some  beds  of  gypsum,  and  of 
some  of  the  metallic  sulphides.  In  fact,  the  phenomena  of  depo- 
sition of  ores  in  mineral  veins  are  here  repeated  in  kind,  though 
not  in  form,  over  broad  and  approximately  horizontal  areas,  so 
as  to  make  bedded  deposits  instead  of  flllings  of  fissures. 

Surface-deposits  of  soluble  salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  are  familiar  to  all  resi- 
dents of  arid  regions.  The  "  black-alkali "  of  the  Salt  River 
valley  in  Arizona,  so  itgurious  to  vegetation,  is  an  example  of 
the  concentration,  by  evaporation  at  the  surface,  of  solutions  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  white  efflorescences  on  the  soil  in  the 
dry  season,  known  to  the  Mexicans  as  tequisquita,  are  familiar 
examples.  These  deposits  become  snow-white  in  a  dry  time, 
and  quickly  disappear  into  the  soil  during  a  rain-storm. 

The  presence  oi  caliche  in  the  soil  over  extended  areas  in  the 
arid  regions  I  regard  as  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  sub- 
terranean water.  The  possibility  of  a  change  of  conditions 
smee  the  deposit  of  the  caliche  should,  however,  be  considered. 

I  have  elsewhere  directed  attention  to  the  possible  enrich- 
ment of  the  upper  portions  or  croppings  of  mineral  veins  by 
the  upward  flow  of  solutions  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  ores  above  the  permanent  water-level  in  arid  regions,  and, 
conversely,  the  impoverishment  of  the  croppings  of  lodes  in 
regions  of  abundant  precipitation,  where  downward  circulation 
predominates.  The  copper-deposits  at  Ducktown,  Tennessee, 
afford  striking  illustrations  of  the  latter  process. 
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I. — Character  op  the  Deposits. 
1,  PrindpcU  Features. 
Ih  many  schemes  of  claaaification  and  description  the  term 
contact-deposit  has  been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  all  accumn- 
lations  of  useful  minerals  (other  than  those  of  anquestioned 
sedimentary  origin)  which  are  enclosed  between  two  different 
rocks.  As  thus  used,  the  term  may  include  deposits  of  widely 
differing  origin,  and,  unless  qualified,  is  not  in  place  in  a  genetic 
classification.  The  present  paper  deals  with  a  special  class  of 
con  tact-d  eposi  ts. 

•  In  many  geological  provinces,  granular  igneous  rocke,  such 
as  granite,  diorite  and  syenite,  have  broken  through  and  in- 
vaded sedimentary  rocks.  The  molten  magma  may  in  part 
have  reached  the  surface  and  there  solidified  with  relative 
rapidity  as  a  lava.  The  largest  masses  of  it,  however,  did  not 
reach  the  surface,  but  cooled  very  slowly  at  considerable  depth 
under  great  pressure,  and  eventually  consolidated  into  a  rock 
of  granitic  texture.  Uplifts  and  extensive  erosion  may  have 
followed ;  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  places,  thousands  of 
feet  of  material  have  been  removed,  bringing  to  the  surface  the 
intrusive  granular  rocks  and  their  once  deep-seated  contacts 
with  the  sedimentariea  which  they  shattered  at  the  time  of  in- 


'  Published  b7  permistion  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Oeoli^icsl  Sorrey. 
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trusion.  Along  these  contacte,  bodies  of  asefiil  minerals  are 
often  found,  most  commonly  where  the  sedimentary  rock  is 
limestone,  or,  at  least,  calcareous. 

All  the  world  over,  this  group  presents  certain  characteristics, 
the  more  essential  of  which  are  the  following : 

Jbrm. — The  deposits  generally  follow  the  contact,  but  are  ex- 
tremely irregular  in  detail,  and  almost  always  very  bunchy.  No 
regular  law  has  been  recognized  as  governing  the  form  of  the 
ore-bodies,  which  are  sometimes  lenticular  masses. 

Positum. — The  minerals  generally  occur  in  the  limestone 
or  calcareous  rock,  immediately  on  the  contact,  from  which 
they  rarely  extend  more  (ueually  much  less)  Uian  a  hundred 
feet 

GnwHtuent  Minerals. — The  gangue  contains  garnet,  woUas- 
tonite,  epidote,  ilvtute  (lievrite),  amphibole,  pyroxene,  zoisite, 
vesuvianite,  quartz  and  calcite,  rarely  fluorite  and  barite.  The 
ore-minerals  are  specularite,  magnetite,  bornite,  cbalcopyrite, 
pyrite,  pyrrhotite,  and,  more  rarely,  galena  and  zincblende. 
The  sulphides  may  carry  some  gold  and  silver,  usually  more  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former,  but  are  rarely  rich,  Tellurides 
are  unknown.  The  characteristic  feature  is  the  association  of 
the  oxides  of  iron  with  sulphides,  a  combination  practically  un- 
known in  fissure-veins,*  and  further  the  presence  of  various 
silicates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron.  The  deposits  are  through- 
out metaeomatic,  having  been  formed  by  the  replacement  of 
limestone;  and  the  filling  of  open  spaces  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  On  account  of  the  great  solubility  of  the  limestone, 
well-developed  crystals  of  the  gangue  minerals  are  very  com- 
mon. 

Exceptions. — There  are  some  classes  of  deposits  which, 
though  presenting  a  certain  similarity  to  this  type,  must  be 
strictly  separated  from  it.  Among  these  are  contact-deposits 
between  limestone  and  igneous  rocks  which  carry  as  metaso- 
matic  products  (besides  galena  and  zincblende)  sericite,  dolo- 
mite, siderite  and  quartz,  and  which,  upon  close  investigation, 
are  usually  found  to  be  related  to  fissures  and  faults.  Further, 
certain  deposits  of  iron-ores,  associated  with  limestone  and  with 
gamet-pyroxene-amphibole  gangue,  but  without  any  apparent 

*  BpecuUrite  and  arsenopjrite  are  bolh  known  from  casBiterite-Teias,  which, 
however,  in  origin,  stand  close  to  pegmatite-veins  and  certain  contiict-depoiits. 
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close  relation  to  intniaive  rocke.     This  kind  will  be  referred  to 
again  in  this  paper  in  the  discussion  of  the  geneeiB  of  the 

2.  Literature. 

Though  the  contact-deposits  here  described  are  not  vetj 
abundant,  and  rarely  of  great  economic  importance,  they  conld 
not  long  eecape  the  notice  of  mining  geologists.  In  1865 
£.  V.  Cotta*  described  the  celebrated  mines  of  the  Banat,  in 
Austria,  and  expressed  the  opinion  £hat  all  of  them  were  due 
to  the  action  of  intrusive  rocks  on  a  probably  Mesozoic  lime- 
stone. ^Regarding  some  of  these  deposits,  this  view  has  lately 
been  opposed  byH.  Sjogren,!  who,  however,  admits  that  others 
in  the  same  vicinity  may  stand  in  causal  relation  to  the  intra* 
sioQ. 

To  V.  OrOddeck  belongs  the  credit  of  having  recognized 
these  deposits  as  a  separate  clasB,^:  which  he  calls  the  Kristi- 
emia  type,  and  characterizes  as  follows : 

"Siderite,  magnetite,  cbs1oop7rite,  boroite,  pyritc,  g&lena,  siacblendf,  etc,, 
■ccompanied  hj  gunel,  amphibole,  vollastonite,  ozinite,  etc,  mingled  in  vei; 
diSeieot  proportiona,  forminK  nests  and  stocks  at  the  contact  of  erapdre  rocks 
vith  graDalar  limestone,  or  otten  whollj  within  the  latter.  TheM  depodts  thm 
belong  in  the  sphere  of  contact-melamorphism,  and  maj  be  briefly  characteriied 
aa  'ooatact-depoaits.' " 

Among  the  examples  are  mentaoned  the  contact^eposits  of 
the  vicinity  of  Kristiania  and  those  in  the  Urals  (Bogoslowsk). 
Several  others  are  also  included  which  are  more  donbtAil 
(Pyrenees,  Rodna,  Rezbanya,  Ofienbanya,  the  Banat  and 
Scbwarzenberg),  and  part  of  which  seem  to  be  due  to  regional 
metamorphism,  or  to  the  action  of  ascending  thermal  waters  at 
the  contact  of  lavas  and  limestone.  V,  Groddeck  apparently 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  presence  of  intrusive  igneous  rocks  ia 
necessary  to  develop  this  type  of  deposits.  Siderite,  mentioned 
in  his  definition  as  one  of  the  characteristic  minerals,  does  not 
occur  in  the  typical  examples,  and  seems  to  be  neither  common 
nor  essential. 

De  LannayS  also  describee  similar  deposits,  but  includes 

"  Er^agtnatUn  tm  Banat  wid  in  Sethim,  1866. 

t  JakrtnA  ±K.E.  Oai.  EeuAaanitaU,  1SB6,  xxxtL,  pp.  607-81)8. 

t  DkLthrtwn  den  LagentSOatder  Erie,  1879,  p.  26& 

!  TraUidagUamdaa^a,  I^ris,  Tol.  U.,  pp.  246-2S8. 
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nder  the  heading  several  other  deposits  not  eo  clearly  beloDg- 
Qg  to  the  same  category,  and  hardly  recognizes  the  importimce 
if  the  presence  of  intrnaive  rocks.  In  addition  to  the  well- 
tstablished  examples  irom  v.  Groddeck,  de  Lauoay  adds  excel- 

ent  descriptions  of  the  mines  of  Mednoradjansk  and  Ekater- 
inenboarg  in  the  Urals,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  these,  also, 
should  be  enrolled  ander  the  Kristiania  type. 

In  Prof.  Kemp's  classification,*  the  following  division  is 
fouud :  "  Contact^Deposits.  Igneous  rocks  always  form  one 
wall.  Fumaroles  (Greisen)."  This  is  evidently  to  include  several 

different  things  under  one  heading.     On  p.  222,  however,  Prof; 

Kemp  recognizes  the  importance  of  the  type  outlined  in  this 

paper,  one  example  of  which  is  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  the 

Seven  Devils  district,  Idaho.     Relating  to  the  same  subject  we 

find  (p.  69)  the  following  direct  utterance ; 

"In  the  more  charBCterislic  ' conUct^iepoeits '  the  igneonarock  hwappumtlf 
been  a  atrong  promoter  of  ore-bearing  loliitioiis,  and  has  often  been  the  source  of 
the  metalB  tbemBelreB.  This  form  of  deposit  becomes,  then,  an  attendant  phe- 
n  of,  or  even  a  varietj  of,  contact-metamorphinn." 


Prof.  Vogt  describes  contact  metamorphic  desposits  in  sev- 
eral of  his  recent  papers.f  In  that  of  1894  the  contact>deposits 
near  Sristiania  are  described  on  the  basis  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions and  of  the  previous  work  of  Kjerulf  J  These  deposits, 
which  are  small  and  do  not  have  much  economical  importance, 
occur  in  the  majority  of  eases  exactly  on,  or  very  close  to,  the 
contact  of  syenitic  rocka  and  Silurian  limestone  and  slates, 
along  which  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  and  of  irregular 
form.  The  mineral  aggregates  sometimes  show  a  banding 
parallel  to  the  stratification,  and  are  only  found  ia  the  sedi- 
mentary rock,  not  in  the  syenite.  The  gangue-minerals  are 
garnet,  ampbibole,  pyroxene,  mica,  epidote,  vesuvianite,  scapo* 
lite,  chiastolite,  quartz,  calcite,  also  fluorite  and  axinite.  As 
ore-minerals  appear  magnetite,  hematite,  chalcopyrite,  galena, 
zincblende,  and,  more  rarely,  minerals  containing  bismuth, 
arsenic  and  antimony.     Besides  this  locality  are  mentioned 

*  On-Deporila  ofOte  United  Stala  and  Oamada,  3.  F.  Kemp,  3d  ed.,  p.  58. 

t  J.  H.  I..  Vogt  Dit  K'UelagtnUItten  RdrotSalitelma  uik/  SammeUirrg,  Z.  f. 
fniL  (hat;  1S9\,  p.  177.  2W  Clattificaiiim  dtr  EntorhmmaH,  Z.  /.  prala.  QeoL, 
IBSG,  p.  154.  OmetatraiuM  da  MetoUgthaUt*  lu  ErdagtrgldUmi  Z,  /.  prait.  OeoL, 
1898,  p.  416.  t   Udngt  tner  dtl  tydlige  Norga  OaJogi,  Eriatiania,  1879. 
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Others  from  the  Pyrenees,  Banat,  Pitkatanda  (Finland)  and 
Queensland, 

In  the  treatise  of  Phillips-Loaie*  we  find  in  the  preliminary 
part  no  mention  of  this  type  of  contact^deposita ;  and,  in  the 
second  part,  giving  detailed  descriptionB,  such  "  contact-depos- 
its "  as  Leadville,  Rodna  and  the  Banat  are  treated  together 
without  genetic  distinctsons. 

3.  Geographic  Distribution. 

Deposits  of  this  type  are  fairly  common  in  America,  thoagh 
little  attention  has  been  directed  to  them,  probably  because  of 
their  smaller  economic  importance.  As  might  be  expected, 
most  of  them  are  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Pacific  Cordil- 
leras, where  great  intrusions  have  been  followed  by  uplifts  and 
enormous  erosion.  They  are  generally  found  at  the  contacts  of 
qnartz-monzonites,  granodiorites,  quartz-diorites  and  dioritea 
with  limestone.  Besides  the  gangue-minerals  mentdoned 
above,  the  characteristic  ore-minerala  are  speculaiite  or  mag- 
netite with  bomite  or  chalcopyrite,  A  smaller  group  ia  dia- 
tinguiehed  by  the  additional  appearance  of  galena  and  zioc- 
blende  which,  in  places,  may  overshadow  the  copper  minerala 
in  economic  importance, 

California. — The  great  area  of  granodiorite  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  accompanied  by  smaller  areas  of  quartz-diorite,  breaks 
through  the  Paleozoic  and  Meaozoic  aedimentary  rocks.  Along 
the  contacts  thus  presented,  ore-deposits  of  the  type  here  de- 
scribed are  rarely  met  with,  perhaps  because  limestones  and 
calcareous  rocks  are  not  very  abundant.  However,  on  the  area 
of  the  Colfax  Folio  of  the  U.  S.  G-eol.  Survey,  about  10  miles 
north  of  the  railroad  station  of  Emigrant  Gap,  Nevada  co.,  a 
mass  of  probably  carboniferous  limestone  has  been  greatly 
contaetrmetamorphosed  and  filled  with  garnets,  etc.,  but  no 
sulphides  appear  in  it.  Along  the  contacts  of  the  smaller  in- 
trusive areas  of  granodiorite  down  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  small  copper-deposita  are  occasionally  found. 
Near  Fairplay,  Eldorado  co.,  at  the  contact  of  granodiorite  and 
limestone  in  the  canon  of  the  Cosumnes  river,  garnets  and 
epidote  occur,  and,  intergrown  with  these,  small  maaaea  of 
bornite  and  chalcopyrite. 

*  A  Vrmtiie  on  Ore-DepimU,  Loodon,  1896. 
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In  Alpine  co.,  12  miles  dae  south  of  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Tahoe,  an  area  of  sedimentaiy  calcareous  rocks  of  ancer- 
Uan  (probably  Triassic)  age,  about  1.5  mile  long  and  0.5  mile 
wide,  occurs  embedded  in  granodiorite,  which  is  the  prevailing 
rock  in  that  vicinity.  The  locality  is  in  the  upper  part  of  Hope 
valley.  At  several  places  along  the  contacts,  mineralization 
has  taken  place.  The  prospects  were  visited  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Turner  in  1888,  and  by  myself  in  1896.  At  Bodgera'  mine* 
the  strata  consist  of  alternating  thin  beds  of  quartzite  and  luue- 
Btone,  the  latter  carrying  the  principal  value.  The  ore-bearing 
strata  are  in  places  100  ft.  thick.  About  $100,000  worth  of 
ore  is  sud  to  have  been  extracted  from  this  place  some  three  or 
four  decades  ago.  The  ore-minerals  consist  of  pyrrhotite, 
chalcopyrite  and  bomite,  and  contain  gold  as  well  aa  some  sil- 
ver.    The  principal  gangue-mineral  is  garnet. 

On  the  east  slope  of  Stevens  Peak,  in  the  same  area,  a. 
stratum  of  limestone  near  the  contact  is  very  crystalline,  and 
contains  gamete  and  zincblende. 

At  Barnes'  prospect,  in  the  same  area,  a  wedge  of  limestone, 
projecting  into  the  surrounding  mass  of  granodiorite,  is  highly 
crystalline  and  filled  with  garnets,  amphibole,  and  other  con- 
tact-minerals. Of  ore-minerals,  magnetite  and  chalcopyrite  as 
well  as  bomite  were  found ;  these  are  reported  to  contain  some 
gold  and  silver. 

Idaho. — A  number  of  deposits  of  the  Kristiania  type  are  be- 
lieved to  occur  in  this  State,  though  their  true  nature  has 
rarely  been  recognized.  Position  and  mineral  association  indi- 
cate that  the  lead-zinc  deposits  at  South  Mountain,  Owyhee  co., 
are  true  contact-deposits,  though  when  visited  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Schraderf  the  developments  did  not  permit  any  exact  study  of 
structural  relations.  The  ores  occur  on  the  contact  of  lime- 
stone and  diorite  or  granite ;  the  ore-minerals  are  argentiferous 
galena,  zincblende,  and  a  little  chalcopyrite  and  magnetite ;  the 
gangue  being  garnet,  quartz,  actinolite  and  the  typical  contact- 
mineral  ilvaite  or  lievrite.  According  to  the  description  of  Mr. 
G.  H.  Eldridge.J  certain  deposits  on  Sheep  Mountain  in  central 
Idaho  very  likely  belong  to  this  type. 

■  M8.  notM  bj  Hr.  H.  W.  Tnraer. 

t  W.  UadgKD,  SOwp  Oils  and  DeLmnar,  Mlh  Am.  Bep.  U.  8.  Oeot.  Sir,, 
Fftrt  III.,  pp.  IS7-189.  t  16th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  GeoL  Smr.,  Put  IL,  p.  258. 
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MoBt  characteristic  are  the  contact-deposits  of  the  Sevea 
Devils,  briefly  described  in  a  recent  report* 

In  the  Seven  Devils  district,  and  in  the  at^aceut  Snake  River 
canon,  copper-deposits  are  very  abaodant.  There  is,  in  that 
vicinity,  an  extensive  series  of  Triaesic  basic  lavas,  with  inter- 
calated layers  of  slate  and  limestone.  There  are  also  diorites, 
intrusive  in  these  beds.  All  of  these  igoeons  rocks  apparently 
contain  copper  which  was  eaeily  concentrated  into  deports  of 
varioQS  kinds ;  some,  fisBure-veine ;  others,  zones  of  impregna- 
tion ;  others,  contact-deposits.  In  the  locality  of  the  original 
discovery  in  the  Seven  Devils,  the  copper  occurs  in  typical 
contact-deposits.  Small  masses  of  limeetonea  are  embedded  in 
a  later,  intrusive  diorite ;  at  the  contact,  and  asually  in  the 
limestone,  are  found  irregular  bodies  and  bunches  of  bornite, 
chalcocite,  and  a  little  chalcopyrite,  contiuning,  say,  10  oz.  of 
silver  and  a  little  gold  per  ton.  The  limestone  at  the  contact 
is  very  crystalline  and  contains,  associated  with  the  ores, 
abundant  garnet,  epidote,  quartz,  calcite  and  specularite.  The 
copper  sulphides,  as  shown  by  their  intergrowth,  were  certainly 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  gangue-minerals.  The  epidote, 
specularite  and  garnet,  aa  described  by  Dr.  Palache,-)'  present 
clear  evidence  of  simultaneous  crystallization.  At  the  Peacock 
mine  a  large  body  of  medium-grade  ore  of  this  character  was 
embedded  in  diorite.  No  limestone  showed  here;  but  I  am 
informed  that  a  lower  tunnel  has  lately  encoantered  limestone 
below  the  eroppings. 

Other  claims  in  which  the  ore  occurs  on  the  contact  of 
limestone  and  diorite  are  the  White  Monument,  Alaska, 
Blue  Jacket,  Helena  and  Decorah.  Considerable  masses  of 
ore  have  been  exp<»ed  at  some  contacts,  though  the  distribu- 
tion is  extremely  irregular.  In  the  Blue  Jacket,  a  rich  body 
of  bornite  and  chalcocite  was  lately  found ;  and  it  is  reported 
that  600  tons  of  40-per  cent,  ore  has  been  shipped  from  this 
mine  during  the  past  summer.  During  1900,  the  Boston  and 
Seveu  Devils  Copper  Co.  shipped  from  the  Peacock  and  other 
claims  260  tons,  containing  28  per  cent,  of  copper,  besides  8 
oz.  of  silver  and  0.04  oz.  of  gold  per  ton. 
Still  another  copper  deposit  in  Idaho  which  appears  to  be- 

*  W.  lindgTMi,  20tt  Ami.  Rep.  U.  S.  OtaL  Sir.,  Part  UL,  p.  U%. 
t  Jm.  Jmir.  Sei.,  3d  8er. ,  toI.  tui.  ,  p.  2W,  OoU  ,  1899. 
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long  to  this  type  is  the  "White  Knob  mine,  near  Hooston,  in 
Lost  River  valley.  Mr.  W.  Darlington,  the  general  manager 
of  the  company,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  informa- 
tion. The  ore  occurs  as  a  deposit  between  granite  and  lime- 
stone; the  trend  of  the  contact  is  N.  and  8.,  the  limestone 
lying  to  the  £.  and  the  granite  to  the  W.  On  the  surface  the 
ore-bearing  zone  ie  1200  ft.  in  length,  and  (as  a  maximum)  400 
ft.  in  width.  The  minerals  are  hematite,  magnetite,  chaloopy- 
rite,  pyrite  and  a  little  galena,  in  a  gangae  of  garnet  and 
coarsely  crystalline  calcite.  A  porphyry  dike  also  occurs  on 
the  contact,  complicating  the  geological  relations.  The  oxi- 
dized zone  is  very  deep,  water  not  having  been  encountered 
until  the  depth  of  600  ft.  was  reached  in  the  shaft. 

Arizona. — It  is  well  known  that  many  and  very  important 
copper-deposits  occar  associated  with  limestone  and  igneous 
rocks  in  Arizona.  The  descriptions  published  seem  to  indicate 
that  few  of  them,  if  any,  are  contact-depoBits  of  the  Eristiania 
type.  In  most  of  them,  also,  the  zone  of  oxidation  is  very  deep 
and  their  original  character  has  been  greatly  altered. 

BriUsk  Columbia. — ^Recent  literature  describing  the  copper- 
deposits  of  Vancouver  and  Texada  islands  points  without  doubt 
to  the  existence  of  numerous  and  important  contact-deposits  in 
those  localities.  Already  indicated  by  Mr.  Carljle,*  this  is 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Brewerf.  The  deposits  always 
occur  in  or  very  near  the  contacts  between  limestone  and  gab- 
bro  or  diorite.  The  mineral  association  is  magnetite,  chalcopy- 
rite,  hornblende  and  garnet.  In  some  places  the  magnetite 
predominates,  almoat  to  the  exclueion  of  the  chalcopyrite. 

Northwest  Territory. — Mr.  R.  H.  Stretch  has  recently  de- 
scribed! interesting  deposits  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  which,  to 
jadge  from  the  excellently  presented  data,  are  contact-deposits 
of  the  Eristiania  type.  Mr.  Stretch,  however,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
does  not  consider  them  as  due  to  contact-metamorphic  ori^n, 
but  as  a  result  of  later  mineralization.  The  locality  is  a  few 
miles  west  of  White  Horse  Rapids,  lat.  60°  40',  long.  135°. 

The  prospects  are  found  along  a  narrow  strip  at  the  base  of 

*  Bepon  of  the  Provincud  Mineralogiit,  1897. 

f  The  Copper-Deposits  of  Vsncoaver  Island.  Tram.,  xiii.,  483.  Eng.  A  Min. 
Jour.,  1900,  Apr.  21,  Maj  5,  July  14. 

J  Eng.  <£  Min.  Jour.,  SepL  8,  1900.     Nola  on  Ihe  White  Hone  Oopper-JBdt. 
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a  mountain  range,  consisting  chiefly  of  limestone.  This  base 
is  a  granite  plateau  which  Mr.  Stretch  thinks  nnderlies  lime- 
stone ;  in  fact,  a  few  patches  of  limestone  remun  on  the  plateau. 
The  ores  occur  at  the  contact  of  the  two  rocks,  or  in  seams  of 
varying  size  in  the  granite.  Two  classes  of  ores  are  found : 
(1)  large  masses  of  apecalarite  or  magnetite,  carrying  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  copper ;  (2)  outcrops  of  smaller  dimensions,  in 
which  the  ore  is  bomite  with  a  little  chalcopyrite.  Many  of 
these  prove  to  be  connected  with  E.-W.  seams  penetrating  the 
granite,  but  nowhere  show  evidence  of  massive  TeiD-structnre. 

At  all  the  localities,  epidote  and  lime-garnets  are  present  The 
horoite  contains  some  gold  and  silver ;  and  a  little  molybdenite 
is  also  found.    Bikes  of  granite  occasionally  cut  the  limestone. 

Mexico. — ^From  a  perusal  of  recent  geological  literature  of 
Mexico,  it  is  clear  that  contact-deposits  of  the  Kristiania  type 
are  very  abundant  there — more  ao  thaa  in  other  parte  of  Xorth 
America.  In  a  review  of  the  gold-deposits  of  the-  republic, 
Mr.  Ordonez*  says: 

"  Examples  of  uiolher  tTpe  of  ore-depouta  are  found  in  r^iona  where  iedi- 
meDtai7  Hesoioic  rocks  appear,  that  u,  oa  the  eastern  alopea  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
toiraTds  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  These  consist  of  contact-Teios  betireen  genermllj 
Cretaceoiu  limeetoaea  and  eniptive  granitic  rock^  nearl j  always  diorite.  The  lime- 
Btonea  are  metamorphosed  at  the  contact,  and  the  copper  minenls  conbuning 
gold  occur  irregularly  distributed  in  contact-metamorphic  ailictites,  such  as  gu'- 
net  and  epidote. 

"  Such  deposits  exist  at  EucaraacioD,  district  of  Zimapaa,  also  in  the  viuiiitj 
of  San  Joa6  del  Oro  ;  further,  at  San  Jos^  Central  district.  State  of  TajiMali- 
pis,  as  well  as  at  many  other  places.' ' 

Agnilera  and  Ordonez,  mentioniag  several  localities  in  their 
sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Mexico,t  write  as  follows  : 

"In  the  region  of  Mazapil,  Zacatecas,  an  extensive  fonnation  of  Crelaoeooi 
limestone  is  cut  bydioritic  rocks.  Near  the  contact  extend  very  important  de- 
poeits,  worked  during  many  years.  The  contact  is  marked  by  a  conreraon  of  the 
limestone  to  marble." 

"Chalcopyrite,  always  accompanied  by  groBBularile  (garnet),  and  uaoally  bj 
hematite,  occurs  in  Cretaceous  limestone,  anditsappeaninoeisdne  to  the  eniptioJO 
of  igneous  rocks,  as  may  be  seen  at  San  JoaS  in  the  Sierra  San  Carloa,  in  Ta- 
maulipas,  in  whirh  copper-minerals,  accompanied  by  magnetite,  appear  at  the 
contact  of  the  andesitic  dionte." 

*  Nolt  tar  let  giiemenii  (Tor  du  Medqae,  Mezioo,  1898,  p.  2S3. 
t  Botquejo  getUSgieo  de  Mtxico,  Mexico,  1S97,  pp.  68, 222.     JSoietw  dtt 
gioL  dt  Mtciea,  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 
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A  Bunilar  deposit  irom  the  State  of  Chiapas  is  interestiDglj 
described  by  Mr.  E.  T.  MeCarty.*  Here  limestoDe  of  oaknown 
age  is  invaded  from  below  by  rocks  called  trap,  syenite  or 
dolerite.  At  the  contacts  the  limestone  is  largely  converted 
into  wollastonite  and  garnet,  besides  a  little  qnartz,  chalcedony, 
catcite  and  aragonite.  This  contact-metamorphosed  limestone 
contains,  partly  scattered  through  it,  partly  in  more  concen- 
trated but  very  irregular  "  ore-channels,"  auriferous  and  argen- 
tiferous bomite,  as  well  as  some  chalcopynte,  enargite,  galena 
and  linneeite.  The  average  ore  consistB  of  90  per  cent,  of  gaN 
net  with  10  per  cent,  of  quartz  and  chalcedony,  carrying  from  S 
to  4  per  cent  of  copper  and  from  6  to  8  oz,  silver,  and  from  (6 
to  $20  in  gold,  per  ton.  The  gold  is  in  part  free  and  visible. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  ores  appear  in  carved  planee,  which 
probably  follow  the  outline  of  the  underlying  intrusive.  The 
total  width  of  the  ore-bearing  limestone  is  about  80  ft.,  and 
within  this  distance  are  two  ore-bearing  streaks.  Very  often 
the  ore  lies  directly  on  the  contact. 

Other  Countries. — In  the  foregoing  brief  notes  I  have  at- 
tempted to  call  attention  to  the  occurrences  of  this  type  in 
America  only.  But  short  and  incomplete  descriptions,  found 
here  and  there  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  make  it  more 
than  likely  that  such  contact-deposits  occur  in  West  Australia, 
Qaeenaland,  South  Africa  and  China.  From  the  latter  country, 
for  instance,  P.  L.  Garrisonf  describes  lead-  and  zinc-deposits 
in  contact-metamorphic  limestone,  near  granite. 

n. ObIOIN   07   THB   DEPOSITS. 

The  deposits  of  the  Eristiaiiia  type  may  be  separated  into 
several  subdivisions,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
metallic  minerals.  Thus  we  have  iron-deposits,  carrying 
chiefly  magnetite  and  specularite;  copper-deposits,  characterized 
by  bornite  and  chalcopyrite ;  and  finally  zinc-lead  deposits, 
containing  galena  and  zincblende.  These  three  groups  are 
connected  by  transitional  examples.     In  all  of  them  the  metallic- 

*  "Mining  Id  ibe  WollaBtonite  Ore-Depodta  of  the  Sftota  Fd  Mine,  CbispM, 
Hexioo,"  Tnau.  Iiut.  M!n.  and  Met,  London.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  169-180  (1896- 
1896).  Bee  also  H.  F.  CollinB,  Id.,  Feb.,  1900;  and  Mr.  Colliiu'a  "Note  od 
C3iMp  Oold  Milling  in  Mexico,"  in  Ti-om.,  xxi.,  446. 

t  Hitting  and  MetaUwgy,  Feb.  15,  1891,  p.  107. 
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mineralB  are  intergrown  with  the  various  gangue-miQerala, — 
garnet,  epidote,  wollaatoaite,  etc. — in  aach  a  manner  that  they 
must  be  considered  as  having  a  sinmltaneous  origin.  The  the- 
ory of  a  subsequent  introduction  of  the  metallic  ores  is  decid- 
edly untenable.  Since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  garnets  and  other 
gangue-minerals  stand  in  unquestionable  relation  to  the  contact- 
metamorphic  action,  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  these  deposits 
certainly  becomes  a  branch  of  the  study  of  contact^'metamor- 
phism. 

1.  Omtaci-JIfeiamorphism. 

The  peculiar  action  of  intrusive  igneous  bodies  upon  ad- 
jacent sedimentary  rocks  is  a  well-known  fact  in  geology  and 
petrography.  The  sedimentaries  usually  aufier  a  more  or  less 
intense  metasomatic  alteration,  termed  contact-metamorphiam. 
Sur&ce-eruptions  (lavas),  as  a  rule,  exert  no  such  intense  action, 
though  a  certain  baking  or  partial  melting  of  the  immediately 
at^oining  rock  may  sometimes  be  recognized.  The  metamor- 
phism  exerted  by  intrusive  rocks  ia  characterized  bj  a  gradu- 
ally fading  alteration  of  the  sedimenta,  aometimea  extending 
over  a  width  of  several  kilometera.  The  contact  of  the  altered 
rocks  with  the  intruaive  ia  usually  sharp,  a  melting  of  the 
former  being  rarely  if  ever  noticed.  Slates  and  shales  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  intruaive  rock  are  changed  to  highly 
crystalline  schists  or  massive  crystalline  rocks,  containing  an- 
dalusite,  feldspar,  cordierite,  garnets,  etc. ;  further  away, 
slighter  recryetallization  results,  with  development  of  mica 
and  accumulation  of  the  carbon  of  the  shales  in  little  knots 
and  masses.  In  general,  there  is  no  considerable  addition  or 
Bubtraction  of  material  during  the  metamorphism.  Limestone 
usually  suffers  a  atronger  contactr-metamorphism  and  becomea 
a  coarse-grained  marble.  Garnet,  wollastonite,  amphibole, 
pyroxene,  epidote,  etc.,  often  well  crystallized  in  large  indi- 
viduals, fornL  in  it.  In  this  case  there  is  usually  an  addition 
of  silica  and  a  loss  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  many  places  the 
contact>zone  has  received  an  accesa  of  certain  minerals  con- 
taining boron  and  fluorine  not  contained  in  the  unaltered 
rocks ;  the  most  common  of  these  are  tourmaline  and  topaz. 
Oxides  and  sulphides,  such  as  magnetite,  specularite,  ilmenite, 
pyrite  and  pyrrhotite,  are  often  contained  in  contact-metamor- 
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phic  BlateB  and  BchlstB.*  Magnetite,  pyrite  and  pyrrbotito 
have  been  observed  in  limestones  (Morbihan,France);t  and  tbe 
Devonian  limestones  at  Rotbau,  in  tbe  Voeges,  are  metamor- 
pbosed  for  a  few  bandred  feet  from  tbe  contact,  and  contain 
pyroxene,  garnet,  epidote  and  a  little  galena^ 

Brogger,  in  bis  studies  of  tbe  contact-metamorpbic  rocks 
near  KriBtiania,§  remarks : 

"  F^rrhotite  appean  abnndaatlj  in  tbe  altered  rocki,  and  is  certaiulj  a  minei&l 
formed  during  the  contact-metamorphuai,  for  it  does  not  occur  in  the  uniltered 
Tocks.  It  is  not  easy  to  my  whether  ao  addition  of  materiat  hoe  really  taken 
place,  or  tbe  mioeral  represents  a  recrjstalliiation  of  finely  distribnted  pjrite. 
Strongly  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  direct  addition  is  the  fact  that  large  acca- 
mnlations  of  pyrrhotite  exist  in  the  contact-metamorphic  rocltB — bo  large,  indeed, 
that  mining  haa  been  attempted  in  placea."  ....  "As  already  indicated  by 
Kjeralf,  we  must  consider  the  many  small  are-depoeits  oocniring  along  the  con- 
tacts of  granite  and  syenite  with  Silarian  rocks  as  contact-formations ;  and  they 
should  really  tie  included  in  any  study  of  the  ooatact-metamorphism  of  this 

The  same  opinion  is  strongly  held  by  Prof.  Vogt. 

Cause  of  Contact-Metamorpkism. — Petrographera  in  general 
agree  that  contact-metamorphism  is  due  to  tbe  beat  of  the 
molten  magma  combined  with  the  action  of  tbe  water  which 
it  contains.  It  is  well  known  that  during  and  tbllowing  vol- 
canic eruptions,  water,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sulphur  dioxide 
and  carbon  dioxide,  ae  well  as  compounds  of  chlorine,  fluorine 
and  boron,  are  emitted.  While  some  of  these  may  result  from 
the  contact  of  the  lavas  with  water  and  other  materials,  which 
they  encounter  at  their  eruption,  it  ia  extremely  probable  that 
a  large  proportion  of  them  is  derived  irom  tbe  magmas  them- 
selves.ll  This  opinion  is  supported  by  excellent  geological 
authority — for  instance,  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Cbamberlin,  who  says  :1 

"  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  enormous  quantities  of  gases  are  ejected  from  volca- 
noes. It  has  been  assumed  that  these  have  a  surface-origin,  and  this  is  true  in 
part;  bat,  on  tbe  other  band,  there  is  abandaat  ground  for  the  belief  that  another 
notable  part  ia  bronght  from  the  interior,  and  is  a  real  contribntion  to  the  earth's 
Htmoepbera  and  bydroepbere." 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  fact  that  deep-seated 

*  F.  Zirkel,  Lthrfmeh  dtr  Pttrographie,  Leipsig,  I8M,  ii.,  p.  97. 

t  Loe.  eii.,  p.  113.  J  i<NMit,  p.  116. 

{  DU  Siiariiehea  Eutgat,  2  and  3.     Eristiaaia,  1882,  p.  369. 

[|  Brann's   ChemutJie  Mineralogie,  Leipzig,  1896,  pp.  283-287. 

^  Jour,  of  OeoL,  vii.,  p.  559,  1899.     (Quototion  slightly  condensed.) 
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igneouB  rocks  coDtaiD  much  carbon  dioxide,  and  also,  some- 
times, salpbides ;  while  both  are  mach  less  common  in  extru- 
Bive  lavas. 

No  matter  by  what  force,  the  igneous  rocks  have  certaiol; 
been  brought  up  from  deeper  levels.  If  we  admit  that  they 
contained  dissolved  various  substAiices,  such  as  water,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  compounds  of  sulphur,  chlorine,  boron  and  flu- 
orine, with  various  metals,  it  follows  that  the  diminution  of 
presBure  caused  by  the  rise  to  higher  levels  will  gradually  re- 
sult in  the  escape  of  these  compounds,  which  are  so  much  more 
volatile  than  the  other  constituents  of  the  magma.  The  higher 
the  rise  of  the  magma,  the  more  complete  the  liberation  of 
these  BubBtances.  In  what  form  they  will  escape,  depends  on 
the  critical  temperature  of  the  BabstanceB  and  the  pressure  at 
the  point  of  issue.  "We  may  assume  with  great  confidence  that 
at  the  cODtaets  of  intrusive  rocks  with  a  sedimentary  series  the 
temperature  usually  exceeded  365°  C.  and  the  preaaure  200 
atmospheres.  Under  these  conditions  the  water,  and  likewise 
most  of  the  more  or  less  volatile  compounds  mentioned,  would 
exist  as  a  gas;  in  other  words,  pneumatolytic  conditions  would 
prevail.  The  water  and  accompanying  compounds  would  be 
released  from  the  magma  and  would  penetrate,  more  or  less 
energetically,  the  adjoining  rocks  for  a  varying  distance.  It 
does  not  seem  probable  that  atmospheric  water  could  have 
gained  access  to  the  contacts  during  the  period  of  consolida- 
tion. Both  the  heat  of  the  igneous  rock  and  the  pressure  of 
the  volatile  compounds,  striving  to  free  tberoselvea  from  the 
association  with  the  magma,  would  prevent  this. 

The  escape  of  the  gases  may  be  facilitated  by  cracks  and 
fissures,  and  the  emanations  may  be  gradually  taken  up  by 
circulating  surface-water,  which  then  will  appear  as  thermal 
springs.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned 
Profe.  Rosenbuseh*  and  Chamberlin-f 

Admitting  the  tendency  of  the  more  volatile  constituents  of 
the  magma  to  leave'it  under  relaxing  pressure,  and  knowing 
the  tendency  of  the  "mineralizing  agents"  to  form  volarile 
compounds  with  various  metals,  it  does  not  seem  so  very  sur- 
prising that  mineral-deposits  of  various  kinds  should  be  formed 

*  ElemmtU  dtr  OttlwuUbrt,  Stuttgut,  1898,  p.  42.  f  Lee  ett,  p.  559. 
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duriag  the  coDtact-metamorphiBm.  The  onl;  thing  needed  ia 
a  sabBtance  causing  their  deposition,  and  thus  preventing  their 
eacape  to  join  the  circulating  surface- waters.  Such  a  substance 
is  limestone.  A  chemical  reaction  appears  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  substances  leaving  the  magma  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime,  causing  the  deposition  of  new  minerals  and  the  libera- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide. 

To  some  degree,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of 
Sfenarraont,*  who  obtained  crystallized  specularite  by  pro- 
longed action  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  on  calcium  carbon- 
ate, at  300°  C,  in  a  closed  tube.  Further  experimental  tests  in 
this  direction  would  be  most  desirable.  Also  interesting  and 
pertinent  to  this  question  is  the  experiment  of  Doelter,t  who 
obtained  magnetite  by  cooling  limestone  in  molten  basaltic 
rock ;  this  magnetite  was  clearly  derived  from  the  basalt,  and 
was  found  segregated  on  the  contact 

The  genesis  of  the  contact-deposits  of  the  Kristiania  type 
thus  seems  to  be  dne  to  aqueous  gas  above  the  critical  tempera- 
ture, which  was  more  or  less  laden  with  metallic  compounds, 
and,  under  heavy  pressure,  penetrated  the  limestone  adjacent 
to  the  igneous  intrusive  body.  The  temperatures  must  have 
been  very  high,  but  generally  below  the  melting-point  of  ordi- 
nary rocks.  Carbon  dioxide  was  evidently  not  an  active  re- 
agent; for  the  principal  reaction  consists  in  its  expnlaion  from 
the  limestone.  Under  the  prevailing  conditions,  the  metals  can- 
not reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  lime- 
stone. Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metallic 
substances  were  given  ofi  by  the  cooling  magma. 

This  is  also,  in  general,  the  conclusion  of  all  who  have  care- 
fully examined  these  deposits,  from  v.  Cotta  and  v.  Groddeek 
to  Prof.  Vogt,  who  has  more  recently  written  on  the  subjectj 

The  ores  were  deposited  during  the  consolidation  of  the 
magma.  The  larger  part;  of  them  occur  in  the  limestone;  but 
it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  here  developed  that  some 
ore  may  also  be  occasionally  found  in  the  adjacent  igneous 
rock.  The  deposits  are  entirely  metaaomatic.  The  ore  and 
gangue  replaced  limestone ;  and  there  were,  as  a  rule,  no  open 
cavities  to  be  filled. 


*  Braun's  Chemi»ehe  dffnera^o^,  Leipiig,  1806,  p.  368.         t  Loe.  d 

X  Z.f.  praM.  OtoL,  IS98,  p.  416. 
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2.  Similar  Deposits  of  Different  Oriffin. 

As  mentioned  before,  there  are  certain  deposits  which  owe 
their  origin  to  dynamo-metamorphic  or  regional-metamorpMc 
processes,  and  which  show  a  considerable  similarity  to  the 
Kriatiania  type.  Indeed,  the  minerals  of  regional-metamor- 
phism  are  generally  identical  with  those  of  coQtact>metamor- 
phism,  and  the  agencies  are  evidently  similar.*  We  may  sup- 
pose that  in  the  latter  case  tbey  consisted  of  water  under  con- 
siderable pressure  and  at  a  fairly  high  temperature;  but  it  does 
not  eeem  at  all  likely  that  the  conditions  were  pneumatolytic, 
or  that  the  temperature  approached  that  of  the  intrusive  con- 
tacts. Characteristic  for  the  regional-metamorphic  deposits  are 
(1)  the  association  of  oxides  of  iron  with  sulphides  so  utterly 
foreign  to  the  deposits  formed  by  ascending  waters,  and  (2)  the 
minerals  (garnet,  amphibole,  epidote,  etc.)  which  distinguish 
the  contact-deposits,  Bornite,  so  common  in  the  latter,  does 
not,  however,  seem  to  occur  in  regional-metamorphic  deposits. 
In  regional-metamorphism  there  has  been  but  little  transporta- 
tion of  substance ;  the  masses  of  ore  are  rather  old  dissemina- 
tions, or  originally  sedimentary  deposits,  concentrated  and  re- 
arranged under  the  influence  of  heat  and  permeating  moisture. 
As  examples  of  deposits  of  regional-metamorphic  origin  may 
be  mentioned  the  principal  iron-ore  deposits  of  Sweden  and 
those  of  Michigan. 

3.  Genetic  Oas^fieation. 

The  form  of  mineral  deposits  is  sometimes  characteristic,  but 
at  no  time  essential.  Hydrothermal  deposits  are  usually  tabular, 
but  this  is  only  because  ascending  hot  waters  usually  find  it 
convenient  to  follow  the  easy  path  of  open  fissures. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  make  a  separate  division  into  hydro- 
thermal  deposits  caused  by  hot,  ascending  waters,  and  character- 
ized by  certain  very  diversified,  but  still  similar,  metasomatic 
alteration,  which  I  have  elsewhere  described  more  in  detail-f 
No  doubt  these  will  be  found  to  merge  gradually  into  the 
deposits  caused  entirely  by  cold  surface-waters. 

A  second  division  should  be  made  to  include  "  contact-metor 
morphic  "  deposits,  wholly  differing  in  mineral  association  and 

*  See,  tor  instance,  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  BviL  OtoL  Soe.  Am.,  toI.  ix.,  p.  311. 
t  "  Metatomntk  Proeeaiet  in  FbeiiTti-  Fein*,"  this  volume,  p.  408. 
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metasomatic  character  from  the  first  division.  Between  the 
two  divisions,  bnt  more  closely  related  to  the  hydrothermal 
class,  stand  the  caesiterite  veins.  A  third  division  ma;  be 
made  to  include  the  dipiamo-melamorpktc  and  regional-Jtietamorphic 
deposits,  similar  to  the  contact-depoeite  in  mineral  association, 
bat  chiefly  consisting  of  concentrated  old  impregnations,  or  old 
sedimentary- deposits  enriched  by  metasomatic  processea,  very 
dift'erent  from  those  caused  by  the  strong  solutions  of  hydro- 
thermal  waters.  Transitions  are  to  be  found,  no  doubt,  between 
the  hydrothermal  and  the  dynamo-metaniorpbic  deposits,  but 
this  does  not  diminish  the  value  of  these  principal  divisions. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  silver  is  derived  from  hydrothermal  deposits. 
Prof.  Van  Hiee  has  recently,  in  a  most  instructive  and  inter- 
esting paper,*  suggested  a  classification  in  which,  at  first  glance, 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  place  left  for  deposits  of  the  kind 
here  described.  It  is  probable,  however,  he  did  not  intend  to 
limit  the  "igneous"  deposits  to  those  consolidated  from  a 
molten  magma,  as  might  he  inferred  from  his  paper  (TVana., 
XXX.,  pp.  30-177),  for  on  page  174  is  the  following  statement: 

"  I  eTen  hold  that  there  are  gradatioiu  between  ore-depoutB  which  maj  be  ei- 
pUioed  wholl?  by  igDeoiiE  agencies  and  those  which  maj  be  eiplained  whoH;  bj 
the  work  of  unde^^ound  water." 

From  other  papers  it  is  also  clear  that  Prof.  Van  Hise  admits 
that  emanations  from  intrusive  magmas  may  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  atmospheric  origin,  and  that  deposits  may  he  formed 
in  this  way ;  for  he  saysf  that 

"Ttuthoogbt  highly  probable  that  under  sufficient  preeaure  and  at  a  high 
temperature  there  are  all  gradations  between  heated  waters  containing  mineral 
material  in  aolntion  and  a  magma  containing  water  in  solution.  ...  If  this  be 
io,  there  will  be  all  stages  of  gradation  between  true  igneous  injection  and  aque- 
ous cementation,  and  all  the  various  phases  of  pegmatiiation  may  thus  be  fully 
explained." 

In  the  succeeding  paragraph  in  the  same  paper,  observations 
in  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota  are  recorded,  which  appear  to 
show  that  a  regular  transition  exists,  from  pegmatitic  veins  to 
normal  quartz-veins,  the  latter  appearing  furthest  away  from 
the  igneous  core  which  furnished  the  material  for  the  pegmatitic 
veins. 

*  "Some  Principles  Controlling  the  DeposiUon  of  Ores,"  Trant.,  m.,  27. 
+  16ifc  Am.  RepL  V.  S.  Gad.  .Sur.,  Part  I.,  p.  687. 
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4.  Melation  of  Pegmatiie-  Veins  to  Ore-Deposits. 

The  pegmatite-veins  contain  eoaree  granular  aggregates  of 
quartz  and  feldapar  usually  characterized  by  simultaneous  ciye- 
tallization;  associated  with  these  are  a  great  number  of  rarer 
minerals,  such  as  zircon,  apatite,  specularite,  tourmaline,  topaz, 
beryl,  and  avast  number  of  minerals  containing  the  rare  earths. 
Their  origin  has  for  a,  long  time  been  a  subject  for  discussion, 
both  consolidation  from  a  molten  magma  and  aqueous  deposition 
being  suggested.  The  modern  view  of  their  genesis,  represented 
by  Messrs.  Brogger  and  Eosenbusch,  is  that,  while  they  may  be 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  consolidation  from  a  molten  state, 
they  are  very  largely  of  pneumatolytic  oripn. 

The  pegmatite-veins  arc  formed  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
main  mass  of  the  igneous  rock,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
last  results  of  magmatic  differentiation.  That  they  are  so  mnch 
richer  in  the  rarer  minerals  than  the  igneous  rock  with  which 
they  are  associated,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  concentration  of 
the  escaping  volatile  compounds  of  boron,  chlorine,  flnorine  and 
sulphur  into  a  smaller  volume  of  residual  magma.*  A  migra- 
tion of  these  volatile  compounds  into  the  surrounding  rock  may 
sometimes  be  noted.  Thus,  for  instance.  Prof.  Patten  de8cribes,t 
from  Colorado,  tourmaline  impregnating  schist  for  2  or  8  tt.  on 
both  sides  of  a  10-ft.  pegmatite-vein,  which  itself  only  carries 
a  smaller  percentage  of  that  mineral. 

Sulphides,  as  well  as  oxides,  are  sometimes  found  in  pegma- 
tite-veins, though  I  know  of  no  instance  of  economically  vain- 
'  able  masses.  Among  the  minerals  are  cassiterite,  wolframite, 
specularite,  lollingite  (FeAs,),  molybdenite,  zincblende,  galena 
and  chalcopyrite.  At  least  one  of  these,  lollingite,  Brogger  re- 
gards as  certainly  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  of  pegmatite 
formation  (magmatic  consolidation,  accompanied  by  pneumato- 
lytic action) ;  while  others  are  regarded  to  have  been  formed 
by  a  combination  of  pneumatolytic  and  aqueous  agencies. 

It  has  been  noted  that  many  pegmatite-veins  are  exception- 
ally rich  in  quartz,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  normal 
quartz-veins  may  form  transitions  into  pegmatite-veins.  Occur- 
rences apparently  confirming  this  view  have  been  recorded  by 

*  W.   C.  Bn^ger,  Die  Mmendiea  der  SSdnoraegia^tii  PtgmaHtgSmgt,  Z^kr.  / 
Krytt.  vndMin.,  Bd.  ztL,  p.  213. 
t  StiU.  CM.  Sac.  Am.,  vol.  z.,  pp.  21-26,  1890. 
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many  reliable  observere,  eueh  as  G.  H.  "Williams,*  Van  Hise^f 
Crosby,!  Fuller  and  Sptirr.§  Mr.  Spurr  explicitly  declares  hia 
belief  that,  in  the  Yukon  district,  pegmatite-veins  form  transi- 
tions into  gold-bearing  quartz- veins ;  these  latter,  be  thinks, 
have  been  "  deposited  from  (magmatic)  solationa  so  attenuated 
that  they  may  best  be  described  as  waters  highly  heated  and 
heavily  charged  with  mineral  matter  in  solution." 

These  observations  are  highly  interesting.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  such  relation  exista  between  pegmatite-  and 
quartz-veins.  But  it  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the 
descriptions  of  such  transitions  should  be  fully  proved  by  series 
of  exact  assays.  This  has  not  yet  been  done.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  the  vertical  distance  between  pegmatites  and 
normal  gold-quartz  veins  may  be  so  great  that  trauBitions  be- 
tween them  could  not  ordinarily  be  studied  in  any  one  dis- 
trict ;  or  it  may  be  that,  if  some  of  the  gold  in  quartz-veins  has 
been  derived  by  exhalations  from  a  congealing  magma,  it  was 
carried  off  by  other  agencies  than  the  pegmatite-veins.  Against 
the  suggested  relationship  speaks  the  fact  that  California,  Idaho 
and  Oregon  gold-quartz  veins  show  no  relation  whatever  to 
pegmatitic  dikes ;  also,  the  conditions  observed  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  Pratt||  describes  normal  auriferous  quartz-veins, 
occurring  together  with  barren  lenses  of  pegmatitic  quartz. 
The  subject  is  attractive,  and  well  worthy  of  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Note. — Since  this  paper  was  written  I  have  had  opportunity 
to  read  Prof.  Vogt'a  most  interesting  eoutribution,  "Problems 
in  the  Geology  of  Ore-Deposits.  "^  This,  to  a  most  desirable  de- 
gree, confirms  and  completes  the  necessarily  abbreviated  state- 
ments in  these  notes,  while  its  scope  is  very  much  larger.  The 
pyritic  deposits  of  the  type  Rio  Tinto,  Rammelsberg  and  Roros, 
which  Prof.  Vogt  includes  under  the  heading  of  contact^meta- 
morphic  origin,  I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss,  on  account  of 
my  very  limited  acquaintance  with  them. 

•  15th  Attn.  BepL  U.  S.  Geoi.  Sar.,  p.  678. 

+  laih  Ann,  BepL   U.  S.  Oiol.  Sur.,  Part  I.,  p.  687. 

i  Amer.  Geoloffut,  ziz.,  p.  147. 

I  IBlh  Atm.  RepL  U.  8.  Oeol.  Sw.,  Part  UL,  p.  812. 

H  JKinin^  and  Metallurgy,  Feb.  15,  1901,  p.  106. 

ii  See  page  630  of  the  present  Tolame. 
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The  Formation  of  Bonanzas  in  the  Upper  Portions  of 
Gold- Veins. 

BT  T.   A.   RICSARD,   DENVER,  COLORADO. 
(Richmond  Ueetlng,  Febnwr;,  1301.) 

Introductory. 

Thb  preBentation  to  the  iDstitute,  eight  years  ago,  of  the  paper 
of  Poeepny  on  "  The  Genesis  of  Ore-Deposite  "  baB  borne  fruit 
in  much  fresh  investigation,  as  is  evidenced,  for  example,  by 
the  group  of  very  valuable  papers,  by  distinguished  members 
of  the  United  States  Geolopeal  Survey,  read  at  the  Washing- 
ton meeting — diseussions  of  general  principles  particularly  sug- 
gestive  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  mining. 

Poaepny,  in  the  discussion  of  his  famous  treatise,  sdd  that 
the  present  writer  seemed  to  look  at  every  new  conception  in 
ore-de position  "  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  its  immediate  aee- 
fulness  in  mining."*  Protesting  mildly  against  "sole"  and 
"  immediate,"  I  accept  the  impeachment.   It  calls  for  no  defence. 

The  Development  of  Recent  Theories. 

Given  the  idea  of  an  underground  water-circulation  as  the 
chief  factor  in  the  deposition  of  ore,  the  next  step  in  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  genesis  of  such  deposits  is  the  endeavor  to  de- 
termine which  particular  part  of  the  general  water-circulation 
is  responsible  for  the  results.  Around  this  question  have  cen- 
tered the  controversies  of  a  generation,  and  to  these  controver- 
sies we  owe  the  gradual  clarification  of  our  ideas  upon  the  pro- 
cesses of  ore-formation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  sketch  here  their 
progress  from  Werner  to  Le  Conte,  who  combated  in  3883  the 
extreme  views  of  the  lateral-secretioniats,  and  in  1898  opposed 
the  narrow  interpretation  of  the  ascensionist^theory.  The  gen- 
erally accepted  opinions  of  to-day  are  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
his  philosophic  dieerimination. 

Thanks  to  Prof.  Van  Hise  and  Mr.  Slichter,  whose  work  he 
utilizes,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  comprehensive  conception 


*  TraiK.,  voL  x 
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of  the  nndergrouDd  circulation,  which  emphasizes  the  conclu- 
enon  that  sulphide-ores  are  generally  deposited  hy  ascending 
waters.  In  estimating  the  importance  of  this  conclusion,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  apart  from  placers  and  iron-mines,  the 
largest  portion,  by  far,  of  the  ores  exploited  by  the  miner  are 
Bulphidee.  Morever,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  other,  equally 
eaaential,  parts  of  the  circulation,  namely,  its  lateral  and  de- 
scending portions,  particularly  the  latter,  also  play  their  part, 
to  which  many  "  secondary  enrichments  "  are  due. 

This  approach  toward  an  understanding  of  the  processes  ot 
secondary  enrichment  in  ore-deposits  is  an  extremely  important 
adrance  in  the  application  of  geology  to  the  exploitation  of 
mines.  For  such  enrichments  pre-eminently  constitute  the  ore- 
masses  valuable  to  man.  Chemistry  and  physics  may  unite  in 
determining  the  conditions  favorable  to  the  precipitation  of  gold; 
geology  may  unravel  the  intricacies  of  rock-structure,  but  it 
does  not  come  within  the  province  of  these  sciences  to  decide 
whether  a  gold*vein  will  prove  rich  enough  for  profitable  min- 
ing. Nature  knows  no  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  or  any  other 
standard  of  monetary  value.  Therefore,  the  determination  of 
liie  particular  conditions  favorable  to  the  mere  occurrence  of 
gold-orea  remains  but  a  barren  discovery  until  it  includes  some 
suggestion  as  to  the  search  for  the  richest  portions.  To  the 
geolopst,  material  carrying  2  dwts,  of  gold  per  ton  is  as  truly  an 
auriferous  deposit  as  if  it  contained  12  dwts.  per  ton  ;  but,  under 
existing  economic  conditions,  the  miner  may  regard  the  former 
as  only  fit  for  macadam,  and  the  latter  as  potential  of  fortune. 

"When  the  science  of  ore-deposits,  therefore,  has  predicted 
with  certainty  the  places  where  gold  can  be  found,  it  has  ful- 
filled a  conclusive  test  of  a  true  theory.  But  this  means  to  the 
miner  no  more  than  the  restriction  of  his  search  for  profitable 
gold-deposits  to  those  places  where  there  is  any  gold  at  all — a 
restriction  which,  after  all,  amounts  to  little,  for  the  progress 
of  scientific  inquiry  and  practical  exploration  has  rather  en- 
larged than  diminiBhed  the  field  of  the  distribution  of  this 
metal.  A  greater  service  will  he  the  determination  of  the  con- 
ditions which  control  the  formation  and  distribution  of  those 
particular  portions  of  the  multitudinous  deposits  of  gold  which 
constitute  the  secondary  enrichments  of  the  geologist  and  the 
bonanzas  of  the  miner. 
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Buch  a  desired  consnmmatioD  aeetna  now  to  be  nearer  of 
att^nraent.  The  practical  result  of  the  papers  of  Messrs. 
Van  Hise,  Emmons  and  "Weed  will  he  to  direct  attention  to  the 
one  line  of  inquiry  moet  useful  to  the  miner.  Unquestionably 
the  theories  of  secondary  enrichment  have  been  largely  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  of  the  men  whom  the  geolo^ts  have 
met  at  the  mines;  and  the  invaluable  assistance  thus  given  to 
mining  engineers  is  a  pleasant  ontcome  of  such  an  exchange 
of  views. 

The  Enriohuent  of  OoLn-YKiNs  Nbab  thb  Suepacb. 
A  quartz  lode  carrying  gold  in  association  with  pyrite  is  here 
taken  as  the  type  of  deposit  under  discussion.  In  lodes  of  this 
kind,  it  is  a  common  experience  to  find  bodies  of  rich  oxidized 
ores  extending  to  &  variable  depth  from  the  surface.  lu  this 
general  phenomenon  of  enrichment  two  processes  must  be 
separately  recognized,  namely,  relative  enrichment  by  a  method 
of  natural  concentration  and  positive  enrichment  by  the  de- 
position of  additional  gold  through  secondary  reactions. 

Mirichment  by  ConeeniraMon. 
The  iron  sulphide  accompanying  the  gold  is  removed  by 
weathering.  Weathering  is  a  process  of  chemical  decomposi- 
tion and  mechanical  disintegration  in  which  oxidation  is  aided 
by  the  shattering  of  the  rock  due  to  the  alternate  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  water  present  in  its  pores,  seams  and 
cavities.  The  depth  to  which  these  effects  extend  will  depend 
upon  the  facilities  afforded  for  the  penetration  of  surface- 
waters  carrying  free  oxygen ;  and  it  will  be  regulated  by  ^^ 
local  gronndwater-Ievel.  The  results  observed  usaaUy  cease  at 
the  gronndwater-level  because  at  that  horizon  the  descending 
surface-waters  become  mingled  with  the  larger  body  of  neu- 
tralized water,  and  so  lose  their  free  oxygen.  "WTien,  however, 
they  can  find  channels  permitting  a  relatively  rapid  passage, 
they  may  not  become  at  once  diffused,  and  may  thus  continue 
their  oxidizing  action  even  below  that  level.  But  the  actual 
lowering  of  the  groundwater-level,  by  a  change  of  surface  alti- 
tude or  hydrostatic  conditions,  affords  the  chief  factor  in  en- 
larging the  scope  of  sach  oxidizing  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Bur&ce-waters. 
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The  chemietry  of  the  process  is  pretty  well  aDderstood,  and 
need  not  be  discassed  bere. 

In  the  case  of  enrichment  b;  concentration,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  leaching  and  removal  of  the  pyrite  has  been 
affected  without  shifting  the  gold,  which  remains  behind  in  its 
native  state.  I  have  specimens  from  Idaho  and  "West  Australia 
exhibiting  cmmblj  native  sulphnr,  within  the  cubic  cavities 
vacated  by  the  pyrite,  and  in  those  from  "West  Australia  there 
is  also  gold  in  £ne  crystals  which  are  readily  shaken  loose. 
The  removal  of  pyrite;  the  occurrence  of  fine  particles  of  gold 
in  the  vacant  casts  produced  by  this  removal,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sintery  honeycombed  mass  of  iron-stained  quartz  are 
familiar  aspects  of  the  process  of  natural  concentration. 

"Weathering,  then,  by  removing  the  baser  and  more  soluble 
coostitaents  of  the  vein,  decreases  the  weight  without  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  of  the  ore,  which  thus  becomes  so  much  the 
richer  per  ton.  Iron-stoned  gossan,  rich  in  gold,  is  a  familiar 
occurrence  in  mining,  and  the  frequent  discovery  of  such 
material  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  industry.  Apart  from  the  richness  of  such  oxi- 
dized ore,  ite  metallur^cal  docility  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
In  comparison  With  the  unaltered  and  relatively  refractory 
pyritic  ores,  the  oxidized  material  is  not  only  easier  to  crush, 
but  also  easier  to  treat  by  amalgamation,  chlorination,  etc. 
Hence  the  contrast  which  is  occasionally  offered  between  the 
early  successea  of  the  discoverers  of  a  gold-vein  and  the  sub- 
sequent troubles  of  the  mining  company  which  buys  their 
property.  The  gossan  of  the  gold-vein  baa  been  the  source  of 
a  large  part  of  the  world's  store  of  the  precious  metal ;  and  to 
it  we  owe  the  successful  beginnings  of  many  districts,  which, 
if  they  had  been  compelled  to  commence  operations  upon  re- 
fractory pyritic  ore,  would  have  waited  long  for  their  active 
development. 

Secondary  Enrichments  Due  to  Descending  Surface-Waters. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  general  process  by  which  these  are 
formed  by  descending  waters  has  been  stated  in  clear  terms 
in  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Van  Hiae,  Emmons  and  "Weed. 

The  occurrence  of  restricted  bodies  of  extraordinarily  rich 
gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  a  startling  feature  of  gold-mining 
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in  all  coQDtries.  From  them  fortunes  have  been  made  with 
pictureeque  suddenneas ;  and  by  means  of  them  the  inexperi- 
enced have  been  led  into  sanguine  expectatione,  the  failure  of 
which  has  brought  disasters  not  less  romantic,  though  much 
less  welcome  to  their  victims.  Such  instances  have  furnished 
matter  for  proverbs  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  mining;  bat 
they  are  soon  forgotten.  Nevertheless,  the  uncert^  occur- 
rences of  rich  ore  on  which  they  are  based  present  an  important 
feature  of  the  ore^eposits  in  all  gold-mining  districts,  though 
they  are  more  particularly  characteristic  of  desert  re^ons, 
such  as  tiie  area  of  the  Great  Baein,  stretching  between  the 
Kocky  Mount^ns  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  also  those  arid 
parte  of  Australia  which  have  yielded  so  much  of  the  wealth 
of  the  colonies. 

The  outcrop  of  a  gold-vein  is  not  always  the  richest  portion. 
The  sintery  gossan  formed  at  the  immediate  surface  may  be 
poor  in  gold,  and  yet  may  be  succeeded  near,  or  even  below, 
the  water-level,  by  extremely  rich  masses  of  half-decomposed 
pyritie  ore.  In  such  cases  it  would  appear  that  the  gold  had 
been  leached  out  of  the  oxidized  portion  of  the  lode,  and  had 
migrated  in  the  wake  of  the  iron  until  precipitated,  so  ae  to 
form  the  secondary  enrichment  now  under  discussion. 

In  considering  the  formation  of  these  bonanzas,  one  of  the 
first  problems  presented  is  the  question  of  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  the  gold  in  the  pyritie  quartz  of  the  lode.  The  evidence 
as  yet  available  indicates  that  the  gold  does  not  exist  in  chemi- 
cal combination  with  the  iron  sulphide  of  the  pyrite,  but  usually 
occurs  in  minnte  filaments  or  crystal  aggregates  distributed 
through  the  substance,  and  especially  along  the  structaral 
planes,  of  the  pyrite.  In  my  collection  I  have  a  handhil  of 
iragments  of  pyrite  obtained  from  the  Orphan  Boy  mine,  in 
Boulder  county,  Colo.  This  mine  was  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  mining  excitement  which  happened,  in  the  spring  of  1892, 
iu  connection  with  a  locality  named  Copper  Rock.  Under  a 
magnify!  ng-glass  the  specimens  exhibit  little  crystals  of  gold, 
which,  by  the  rounding  of  their  edges,  appear  in  places  as 
globules  distributed  over  the  facets  and  in  the  crevices  of  the 
pyrite. 

The  behavior  of  such  gold-ore  under  metallurgical  treatment 
also  suggests  strongly  that  its  usual  mode  of  occurrence  is 
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analogous  to  the  above  example.  When  gold-bearing  pyrite  \a 
treated  b;  cyanidation,  the  gold  may  he  leached  out  without 
deformation  of  the  pyrite  op  any  other  change  in  its  appearance 
except  the  acquisition  by  its  facets  of  a  pitted  surface  suggest- 
ing cavities  left  by  the  removal  of  a  soluble  coustituent.  More- 
over, there  are  many  mining  districts  yielding  gold  from  pyritie 
veins  in  which  the  native  metal  is  rarely  seen.  The  ores  of 
Gilpin  county,  in  Colorado,  for  example,  contain  an  average  of 
from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites ;  and  I  know 
from  frequent  trial  that  when  crushed  and  washed  in  a  pan, 
such  material,  even  though  very  rich,  will  not  yield  a  "  color," 
that  is,  a  speck  of  visible  metallic  gold.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
stamp-mill  these  ores  yield  their  gold  to  amalgamation,  indicat- 
ing by  their  behavior  in  this  respect  that  the  gold  ie  in  a  condi- 
tion of  sach  freedom  as  to  permit  its  separation  by  a  crude 
mechanical  process,  and  its  subsequent  ready  combination  with 
mercury  so  aa  to  form  an  amalgam. 

The  gold  which  occurs  thus  in  the  pyrite  of  the  quartz-vein 
is  soluble  in  many  natural  reagents,  some  of  which  are  formed 
in  the  very  proce^  of  weathering  which  leaches  the  pyrite, 
while  others  are  known  to  be  present  in  the  surface-waters 
which  circulate  through  the  lode-fractures  under  observation 
at  the  present  day.  By  whatever  means  it  is  dissolved,  the 
gold  is  then  supposed  to  be  carried  by  the  surface-waters  in 
their  descent  toward  the  groundwater-level,  where  it  ie  pre- 
cipitated under  conditions  to  be  discussed  in  due  course. 

Solvents. 

In  the  process  of  weathering,  the  pyrite  yields  many  subor- 
dinate compounds,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  proto-  and  sesqui-sulphates  of  iron.  Of 
the  latter,  the  sesqui-sulphate,  Fe,{80,)j,  is  a  solvent  for  gold, 
and  has  been  cited  by  Wurtz  and  Le  Conte  in  early  discussions 
concerning  the  origin  of  masses  of  native  gold  in  oxidized 
ores.  Dr.  Kichard  Pearce,  in  later  years,  has  frequently  drawn 
attention  to  the  probability  that  this  sesqui-sulphate  is  a  factor 
in  the  process  of  gold -deposit!  on.* 

The  gold-deposits  in  the  cavernous  quartzite  of  Battle  Mt., 


•  PreeideDtial  Addiess,  Proe.  Cok.  Sei.  Soe.,  vol.  iii.,  port  ii.  (1S89),  p.  244. 
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Colo.,*  have  characteriBticB  which  appear  to  confirm  this  view. 
In  these  ores  large  pieces  of  native  gold,  of  a  nuggety  appear- 
ance, but  really  crystalline  in  structure,  have  been  found  asso- 
ciated with  horn-silver  and  the  sesqui-sulphate  of  iron.  The 
latter  occurs  in  lumps,  mixed  with  clay;  and  although  these 
are  very  rich  in  gold,  the  gold  occurs  in  a  form  not  to  be  de- 
tected by  careful  panning.  Analyses  of  several  large  lots  of 
ore  showed  the  presence  of  12  per  cent,  of  the  hydrated  sesqui- 
sulphate  of  iron.f 

But  other  solvents,  capable  of  doing  this  work,  also  occur  in 
nature,  and,  although  the  amount  of  any  one  of  them  to  be  de- 
tected in  existing  surface-waters  may  be  minute,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  the  processes  of  nature  are  permitted  so  much 
more  time  than  those  of  the  laboratory  that  the  dilution  of  the 
solution  is  compensated  by  the  quantity  of  it. 

Most  writers  refer  to  chlorine  as  a  possible  reagent.  Such  a 
reference  is  suggested  not  only  because  it  is  a  prominent  re- 
agent in  the  metallurgical  practice  of  to-day,  but  -also  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  a  wide  distribution  throughout  nature  in  the 
form  of  common  salt  This  is  most  apparent  in  arid  regions 
where  evaporation  causes  concentrated  solutions  to  be  formed. 
Thus,  in  the  deserts  of  "West  Australia  the  water  encountered 
in  the  mines  is  always  brackish,  and  frequently  contains  more 
salt  than  the  sea.  J  The  water  of  the  Great  Boulder  Proprie- 
tary mine,  at  Kalgoorlie,  in  1897,  contained  6402  grains  of 
common  salt  per  gallon.^  A  considerable  amount  of  magne- 
sium chloride  was  also  present.  In  some  of  the  water  used  in 
the  stamp-mills,  and  obtained  from  temporary  "  lakes,"||  the 
salts  were  present  up  to  the  point  of  saturation  and  the  liquid 
carried  further  salts  in  suspension,  so  that  the  amount  reached 
as  high  as  30  per  cent.,  rendering  the  term  "  brine  "  more  suit- 
able than  "  water."  This  liquid  contained  17  per  cent,  of  salts 
in  solution  even  when  most  diluted  by  recent  rains,  and  it 
therefore  afforded  a  parallel  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  waters  of 

*  F.  Goitermaa,  "  Qold  Deposits  in  the  QuarUtte  Formatioii  of  Battle  Houn- 
fia,  Colorado,"  Froe.  Oolo.Sci.  Soc,  toL  iii.,  partiii.  (1890),  pp.  264-2S8. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  26C 

X  Bea-water  contaiiiB  3}  per  cent,  of  ralta,  three-quarten  of  whicb  is  commMi 
nit,  the  chloride  of  sodium.  j  This  is  equivalent  to  9  per  oenL 

II  "Sinks"  or  Balt-marahee.  Tbej  forai  an  important  feature  of  the  phT^og- 
tvphy  of  West  Australia. 
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which  contain  from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  salts,  of  which  10  per 
cent  18  common  salt  Theee  excessive  percentages  are  not  due 
to  the  presence  of  deposits  of  salt  in  the  rocks  of  the  district, 
but  simply  to  the  concentration  brought  about  by  the  excessive 
evaporation*  which  takes  place  in  a  hot,  arid  climate. 

Mine-waters  frequently  contain  a  noteworthy  quantity  of 
chlorine,  as  chloride  of  sodiam.  At  the  Mammoth  mine,  in 
Pinal  county,  Arizona,  the  water  carries  five  grains  of  salt  per 
gallon,  while  the  well-water,  used  in  the  stamp-mill,  situated  in 
the  valley  below  the  mine,  contains  twice  as  mueh.f  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  six  grains  of  free  chlorine  per  gallon. 
The  larger  amount  contained  in  the  water  from  the  well,  as 
compared  with  that  in  the  drainage  of  the  mine,  suggests  %he 
results  of  surface-leaching.  Even  in  mountainous  districts, 
such  as  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  the  mine-waters  carry  chloride 
of  sodium  to  a  noteworthy  extent.  The  water  of  the  Inde- 
pendence mine  contains  three  grwns  per  gallon. 

Another  suggestive  feature  is  oft'ered  by  the  abundance  of 
horn-silver  or  cerargyrite,  the  chloride  of  silver,  throughout  the 
dry  tracts  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada-J  Prof.  Pen- 
rose emphasizes  this  interesting  fact,  and  connects  it  with  the 
bodies  of  salt  water  which  still  survive  in  places  as  "  sinks " 
and  "lakes."§  Furthermore,  the  oxy-chloride  of  copper,  ata- 
camite  (which  derives  its  name  from  the  Atacama  desert,  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru),  is  frequent  in  these  regions.  Another 
and  more  uncommon  mineral  may  also  be  mentioned  iu  this 
connection.  In  the  Mammoth  mine,  already  cited,  and  in  the 
well-known  Vulture  mine,  both  in  Arizona,  the  precious  metals 
are  associated  with  vanadinite,  which  contains  chlorine  as  a 
chloro-vanadateof  lead,3Pb,(V0J,;  PbCl,.||  Thus  the  chlorides 
of  copper,  lead  and  silver  are  found  in  the  oxidized  ores  of 
these  regions,  while  the  corresponding  combination  of  gold  is 


*  The  Mte  of  evaporaUon,  in  the  region  ntentioned,  has  been  esUnuited  to  be 
as  mnch  as  7  ft.  per  Ronum. 

t  As  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Davey. 

J  The  general  occarrence  ot  horn-silver  in  the  outcrope  of  lodea  throughout 
the  southern  parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  has  originated  the  term  "cblorid- 
ing"  which  the  miners  employ  as  a  tjnaaym  for  "prospecting,"  which,  by  the 
way,  the  Anstraiian  calls  "  fossicking." 

J  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  "The  Superficial  Alteration  of  Ore-D«ponta,"  The 
Joonwi  of  Qeotogs,  voL  ii.,  p.  288,  J894.  ||  Dau. 
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absent.  The  explsDatioQ  is  obviouB.  The  chloride  of  gold  is 
an  unstable  and  readily  soluble  compound,  while  the  minerals 
formed  by  the  corresponding  combination  with  the  baser 
metals  are  comparatively  insoluble  in  water,  especially  the 
chloride  of  silver,  for  the  abundance  of  which  there  is  therefore 
a  good  reason.  It  remfuns  bnt  to  add  that,  in  several  Arizona 
mines  which  I  have  sampled,  the  oree  above  the  water-level 
carried  a  notable  proportion  of  silver  with  very  little  gold, 
white  in  depth  the  silver  contents  have  diminished  and  the 
gold  baa  increased,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  waters 
level.* 

Of  the  many  reagents  which  would  liberate  the  chlorine 
froni  salt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  ferric  sulphate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  both  derived  from  the  ordinary  oxidation  of 
pyrite.  The  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  would  yield  free 
chlorine  in  the  presence  of  manganese  oxides,t  which  are  veiy 
prevalent  in  the  upper  portion  of  gold-lodes,  in  the  form  of  the 
black  earthy  mineral,  psilomelane. 

There  are  other  possible  solvents  which  need  not  b«  dis- 
cussed here. 

Preeipitanis. 

"Whatever  the  solvents  which  leach  out  the  gold  from  the 
superficial  portions  of  the  vein,  there  is  assuredly  no  lack  of 
precipitants.  It  is  probable  that  the  gold  does  not  migrate  far 
before  encountering  conditions  which  compel  deposition.  Even 
when  it  is  eventually  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  it  is 
most  likely  that  such  removal  is  effected  by  alternating  stages 
of  precipitation  and  solution. 

Organic  matter  is  a  probable  precipitant  for  the  gold  in 
such  surface-waters.  It  exists  deeper  than  hasty  observation 
would  suggest.  At  the  Great  Boulder  Mmn  Reef  mine,  at 
Kalgoorlie,  I  saw  the  roots  of  trees  which,  in  their  energetic 
search  for  moisture,  had  attained  a  depth  of  85  ft.  below  the 
surface ;  and  at  the  Sugar  Loaf  mine,  near  Kunanalling  (also  in 
West  Australia),  I  saw  a  similar  occurrence  at  a  depth  of  74  ft.  J 

*  I  may  inatance  two  well-known  minea,  the  Hinimoth  and  the  Common  weal  lb. 

t  See  the  eiperimeDls  made  bj  Dr.  Don,  to  test  this  matter,  ZVon*.,  xzrii., 
p.  599. 

t  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  read  Professor  Vogt's  verj  valuable  coatriba- 
Hon,  and  I  note  that  he  mentions  having  seen,  among  the  miner*!  exhilnto  at 
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Auother  agency  which,  under  certain  chemical  condilionB, 
ia  a  prohable  factor  in  reducing  the  gold  from  surface-watere,. 
is  pyrite  itaelf.  Thus,  the  gold  disBolved  from  the  decomposed 
pyrite  at  the  aurface  may  be  precipitated  upon  the  unoxidized 
pyrite  deeper  down.  Among  the  exhibits  belonging  to  the 
Colorado  Scientific  Society  is  a  bottle  containing  cabes  of 
pyrite,  on  the  faces  of  which  crystals  of  gold  are  to  be  seen. 
They  are  the  resnlt  of  one  of  Dr.  Pearce's  experiments.  The  gold  - 
of  a  Cripple  Creek  ore  was  diBBolved  by  using  common  salt,  sul- 
phuric acid  and  psilomelane  as  reagents,  the  chlorine  being 
thus  obtained  in  a  manner  analogone  to  conditions  which  prob- 
ably occur  in  nature.  This  eolutiou  waa  placed  in  a  small 
bottle,  and  to  it  were  added  a  few  large  pure  crystals  of  pyrite 
from  the  St  Louis  mine,  at  Leadville.  After  several  months 
the  gold  became  precipitated  in  the  manner  described.  In 
this  connection  the  story  of  Daintree's  experiment,  which  I 
have  quoted  before,*  is  worth  repeating.  In  1871,  Daintree 
commenced  a  aeries  of  experiments  at  Dr.  Percy's  laboratory 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London.  In  a  number  of  small 
bottles  he  placed  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  to  each  he 
added  a  crystal  of  one  of  the  common  metallic  sulphides,  such 
as  pyrite,  blende,  galena,  etc.  At  the  time  when  Daintree 
died,  a  few  years  later,  no  results  could  be  discerned ;  bat  one 
of  the  bottles,  containing  the  gold  solution  and  a  crystal  of 
common  pyrite,  was  removed  to  Dr.  Percy's  private  laboratory, 
in  Gloucester  Crescent,  and  there,  ia  1886,  the  experiment  was 
completed  by  the  discovery  of  a  cluster  of  minute  crystals  of 
gold  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pyrite.  The  experiment 
had  occupied  fifteen  years ;  and  on  account  of  its  very  length 
it  may  be  said  to  have  more  nearly  approached  the  actual  con- 
ditions occurring  in  nature. 

In  a  case  like  that  of  the  *'  Indicator,"  at  Ballarat,  which  I 
have  lately  described  again,!  it  f^^J  be  questioned  whether  it  ie 
the  pyrite  in  the  thin  seam  of  graphitic  alate  or  the  carbonaceous 
matter  of  the  latter  which  causes  the  precipitation  of  the  gold. 

Pane,  apecimjns  of  sach  roots,  from  the  Great  Boulder  Main  Beet  mine,  on 
which  gold  had  actually  been  precipital«d.  "  Problems  in  the  Geology  ot  Ore- 
Depoaila,"  this  volnmr',  p.  678. 

•  rroM.,  ixii.,  311 

f  "The  Indicator  Vein,  Ballarat,  Australia,"  TVutu.,  xxx.,  1004. 
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Even  if  the  pjrite  was  the  decisive  factor,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it,  ill  turn,  probably  .owed  its  previous  deposition  to 
the  action  of  the  carbonaceous  precipitant  in  the  Indicator 
Beam.  This  would  apply  also  to  the  beds  of  black  slate  which 
have  had  so  marked  an  influence  on  the  occurrence  of  gold  in 
the  Gympie  district,*  Queensland,  but  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  applicable  to  the  Rico  deposits,!  where  pyrite  is  not  an 
especial  constituent  of  the  black  shales,  ob  compared  with  the 
sandstone  beds  of  the  same  etratilied  series. 

Solulion  and  Precipitation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  two  examples  of  ore-forming  pro- 
cesses which  have  been  considered,  the  gold  in  the  superficial 
part  of  the  vein  is  supposed,  in  one  case,  to  remain  in  the  go»- 
san  after  the  pyrite  has  been  removed,  while  in  the  other  in- 
stance the  gold  also  is  dissolved  and  carried  elsewhere.  This 
may  appear  contradictory.  It  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  per- 
plexities arising  from  the  application  of  chemical  hypotheses  to 
the  theory  of  ore-deposition. 

Nature  knows  no  interval  of  inaction ;  solution  is  going  on  at 
one  time,  precipitation  at  another.  The  gold  is  constantly  the 
object  of  one  or  the  other  activity.  After  the  pyrite  is  removed, 
or  while  it  is  still  undergoing  leaching,  the  gold  is  being  dis- 
solved, but  more  slowly  than  the  baser  metals.  That  which 
remains  to  enrich  the  gossan  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the 
survival  from  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  which  has  been  under- 
going slow  solution.  The  gold  which  was  deposited  deeper 
down,  from  the  surface-waters,  may,  as  erosion  takes  away  the 
upper  part  of  the  vein,  eventually  find  itself  close  to  the  sur- 
face and  undergo  re-solution.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
mining  of  to-day  breaks  in  upon  the  gold-deposita  at  one  stage 
or  another  of  a  continuous  process.  The  miner  finds  the  bal- 
ance of  gold  left  on  deposit  from  a  current  account  in  Nature's 
bank.  Solution  and  precipitation  are  everywhere  in  action ;  it  is 
the  excess  of  one  or  the  other  which  determines  the  formation 
of  ores. 


*  J.  R.  Don,  "  The  Geoeeis  a!  Certain  Aariterous  Lodes,"  ZKhm.,  xxrii,  S77- 
S80. 
t  "The  BnlerpriBe  Mine,  Bioo,  Colorado,"  Treau.,  xxvi.,  90S. 
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The  Distribution  of  Ore-Bonanzas. 

The  shifting  of  the  zone  of  oxidation  is  a  principal  factor  in 
determining  the  distribotion  of  rich  ores.  By  the  erosion  of 
the  superficial  portions  of  the  vein,  in  common  with  the  en- 
closing rock,  the  further  downward  penetration  of  the  oxidiz- 
ing agencies  is  facilitated.  The  depression  of  the  ground- 
water-level  lowers  the  zone  at  which  precipitation  of  gold,  from 
descending  surface-waters,  takes  place,  while,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
when  a  change  in  the  hydrostatic  level  causes  the  groundwater 
to  rise,  the  zone  of  deposition  moves  up.  In  both  cases  the 
tendency  is  to  give  vertical  extension  to  the  rich  mass  of  sec- 
ondary gold-ore,  and  thus  to  produce  the  occurrence  which 
miners  terra  a  "  shoot." 

Erosion  is  followed  by  another  result,  in  itself  of  great  im- 
portance to  gold-mining.  The  steady  removal  of  the  super- 
ficial part  of  the  vein  causes  the  lower  portion,  which  has  been 
enriched  at  or  below  the  groundwater-level,  to  undergo  a  rela- 
tive elevation  by  being  brought  nearer  to  the  surface.  In  this 
way  the  bonanza-zone,  in  process  of  time,  may  become  the  out- 
crop. This  appears  to  me  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily rich  bunches  of  specimen-quartz,  such  as  made  West 
Australia  famous  in  1894  and  1895,  and  started  the  mining 
stampedes  of  other  days  elsewhere.  In  many  instances  for- 
tunes have  been  gathered  almost  at  the  grass-roots  from  veins 
which,  on  systematic  development,  have  proved  unprofitable. 
The  gold-quartz  veins  of  West  Australia  traverse  rocks  of 
great  geological  antiquity  which  have  not,  during  late  geolog- 
ical periods,  undergone  any  notable  disturbance.  We  do  not 
know  at  what  period  the  veins  were  formed ;  but,  even  though 
their  formation  dates  no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of 
the  Tertiary,  they  have  since  been  continuously  exposed  to  the 
same  quiet  forces  of  erosion  which  have  leveled  the  region 
until  it  appears  as  an  arid  table-land  strewn  with  the  wreckage 
of  geological  time. 

Whatever  the  alternations  of  slow  depression  and  elevation 
which  have  aifected  this  region,  as  part  of  a  continental  area, 
it  is  certain  that  erosion  has  been  long  at  work  with  patient 
constancy.  Throughout  this  period  chemical  agencies  have 
been  active  in  the  zone  of  weathering,  near  the  surface,  remov- 
ing the  gold  to  the  zone  of  precipitation,  near  the  groundwater. 
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Whatever  the  slight  changes  which  have  marked  the  level  of 
the  groundwater  from  time  to  time,  eroeioii  has  continued  un- 
interruptedly, and  therefore  it  has  steadily  gained,  with  the 
result  that  the  enriched  portioD  of  the  vein  has  been  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  actual  surface,  until  it  finally  appears 
as  the  outcrop  which  rewards  tjie  search  of  the  prospector. 

The  Localization  of  Ore->^hoots. 

To  the  miner  the  localization  of  these  richer  portions  of  the 
vein  is  of  more  immediate  practical  interest  than  the  theory  of 
their  origin.  A  gold-vein  is  not  a  homogeneous  mass  of  aurif- 
erous quartz,  of  tabular  form,  penetrating  the  rocks  like  a 
sheet  of  paper,  but  rather  as  ah  irregular  occurrence  of  ore,  the 
composition  and  shape  of  which  are  very  variable,  because  they 
are  the  result  of  chemical  agencies  and  structural  conditions  of 
great  complexity.  While  the  traces  of  the  agencies  which  pre- 
cipitated the  ore  are  obscure,  because  they  have  been  largely 
obliterated  by  subsequent  chemical  action,  the  relation  between 
the  vein  and  its  encasing  rock  can  often  be  traced  by  observa- 
tion. Id  this  direction  the  miner  obtains  great  aid  from  the 
geologist.  The  transactions  of  this  Institute  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  contain  numerous  clear 
expositions  of  such  structural  relations.  The  monographs  on 
the  Leadville  and  Kureka  mining  districts  may  be  especially 
instanced  as  affording  striking  examples  of  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  geology  to  underground  work. 

Australia. — One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  localization  of 
rich  ore  came  under  my  notice  in  1890  in  the  Bright  mining 
district.  Bright  is  geographically  in  the  Australian  Alps,  and 
geologically  in  the  Upper  Silurian  slates  and  sandstones. 
Though  these  rocks  have .  undergone  metamorphism,  and  ex- 
hibit a  well-developed  cleavage,  yet  their  bedding  has  not  been 
obliterated.  The  veins  cross  the  bedding-planes  of  the  enclos- 
ing country  both  in  strike  and  dip.  When  investigating  the 
distribution  of  the  ore  in  the  mines  of  this  district,  I  found  that 
the  ore-shoots  had  a  pitch  corresponding  with  the  line  of  inter- 
section between  vein  and  country.  This  waawell  illustrated  at 
the  Shouldn't  Wonder  mine,  7  miles  from  the  town  of  Bright 
The  lode  was  a  simple  quartz  vein  from  15  to  24  in.  wide, 
carrying  a  small  percentage  of  pyrite.     It  had  a  strike  of  N, 
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28°  "W.  and  a  dip  to  the  NE.  of  about  75°,  while  the  country 
dipped  SW.  79°  and  had  a  Btrike  of  N.  55°  W.  The  plane  of 
the  vein  cut  across  the  beds  of  the  country  and  the  intersec- 
tions thus  produced  were  to  he  Been  along  the  foot-wall  of  the 
lode  as  lines,  pitching  42°  to  46°  eouthward.  While  the  foot- 
wall  was  more  regular  than  the  hanging,  and  therefore  ex- 
hibited this  feature  best,  yet  the  banging  also  carried  lines  cor- 
responding with  those  observed  on  the  opposite  wall. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ore-shootn  in  the  mine  followed  these 
lines ;  and  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  workings,  as  seen  on 
the  mine-maps,  proved  also  that  these  lines  of  intersection  had 
an  inclination  which  coincided  with  the  trend  of  the  ore-bodies, 
as  Btoped  out  between  the  four  successive  upper  levels  of  the 
property. 

At  the  Myrtle  mine,  in  the  same  district,  there  was  the  same 
correlation  between  the  pitch  of  the  ore-bodies  and  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  wall  of  the  lode  with  the  bedding-planoa  of 
the  enclosing  country.  The  stratification  was  distinct,  the 
rocks  consisting  of  altered,  siliciiicd  slates  of  a  gray  to  gray- 
blue  tint.  In  the  stopes  above  the  700-ft.  level  the  pay-ore  was 
separated  from  the  normal  valueless  quartz  of  the  lode  by  a 
small  step,  due  to  the  irregular  fracture  of  the  vein  in  crossing 
two  beds  of  unequal  hardness.  It  marked  the  line  of  inter- 
section between  lode-plane  and  country  bedding,  and  also 
proved  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  pay-shoot.  In  the  dift'erent 
portions  of  the  mine  the  variation  in  the  dip  of  the  country 
produced  variations  in  the  angle  of  the  lines  of  intersection, 
and  also  in  the  pitch  of  the  ore-shoots. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  formation  traversed  by  a  vein  has 
such  a  simple  structure  as  was  presented  by  these  Silurian 
sedimentary  rocks;  but  it  is  probable  that  'n  other  districts 
also  the  pitch  of  the  ore-bodies  may  have  been  determined  by 
structural  conditions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  have  been  ob- 
scured, however,  by  metamorphism. 

Colorado. — Experience  has  shown  that  the  intersection  of 
ftactures  favors  the  occurrence  of  rich  ore-bodies.  An  inter- 
esting example  was  afforded  by  the  Moon-Anchor  mine,  at 
Cripple  Creek,  in  1899.  This  ie  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  ore 
in  the  mine  occurs  in  a  lode-channel  marked  by  a  baud  of 
fractured  andesite  breccia.     At  the  400-ft,  level  a  small  dike 
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(EF)  of  granite,  2  to  6  in,  thick,  intersects  the  lode-channel  at 
a  place  where  a  counter-fracture  (CD)  also  traverses  it.  A 
triangle  is  produced  by  these  intersections,  and  the  ore  is 
proved  to  surround  a  block  of  ground  which  is  also  mineralized, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  regarded  in  its  entirety  as  pay-ore. 


m- 
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MOOH  ANCHOR  MfNE,  CRIPPLE   CHEEK.  •~,.»..».r. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  dike  and  crosa-fraetures  a  very  rich 
body  of  telluride-ore  was  encountered. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  Yankee  Girl  ore-body,  mentioned 
by  Emmons.*  This  body  of  ore  was  of  phenomenal  richness, 
many  ten-ton  lots  being  shipped  which  carried  7  or  8  ounces  of 
gold  and  8000  to  4000  ounces  of  silver  per  ton.  The  ore  wac 
also  rendered  remarkable  by  carrying  the  rare  mineral  stro- 
meyerite,  a  sulphide  of  silver  and  copper.  Mr.  Emmons  speaks 
*  "  The  Secondiry  Enrichment  of  Ore-DepouU,"  this  volume,  p.  451. 
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of  the  bonanza  turning  into  low-grade  pjritic  ore  aa  depth  waa 
attained.  I  may  add*  that  this  change  was  not  gradual,  but 
Budden,  and  coincident  with  certain  Btnictural  relations.  At 
the  surface,  the  vein  consisted  of  comparatively  low-grade  ore, 
which  led  to  the  finding  of  a  nearly  vertical  "  chimney,"  aver- 
aging only  25  to  SO  ft.  in  diam.,  of  extraordinarily  rich  ore, 
conBisting  of  the  copper  sulphides,  bornite  and  erubeecite,  with 
stromeyerite  and  barite.  The  gold  in  the  ore  was  associated 
with  the  barite.  From  the  second  to  the  sixth  level,  at  about 
500  ft.  below  the  surface,  this  bonanza  proved  immensely  pro- 
ductive; then,  suddenly,  a  flat  floor,  dippingW.  and  accompanied 
by  clay,  crossed  the  deposit.  This  flat  vein  was  worked  for  90 
ft.,  from  the  south  drift  at  the  No.  6  level,  and  contained  ore 
similar  to  that  of  the  Yankee  Girl  chimney.  The  latter  waa  found 
again  deeper  down,  and  out  of  its  former  line  of  descent,  but 
it  was  much  diminished  in  richness,  and  appeared  to  merge  into 
the  general  body  of  low-grade  copper  and  iron  pyritesf  which 
characterized  the  lode  at  the  tenth  level.  This  mine  and  its 
neighbors,  the  Robinson  and  Guaton,  are  idle  now.  They  are 
in  the  andesite  breccia  of  the  San  Juan  region.  The  Yankee 
Girl  chimney  was  situated,  I  believe,  at  the  croesing  of  three 
lode-fractures,  appearing  aa  breaks  in  the  andesite,  which  was 
bleached  and  mineralized  where  they  traversed  it.  It  was  a 
curious  feature  of  thia  mine,  and  of  the  Guston  also,  that  the 
short,  very  rich  bonanzas  of  the  upper  levels  gradually  lost 
their  definition,  that  is  to  say,  they  became  no  richer  than  the 
intervening  portions  of  the  lode.  Thia  was  interpreted  as  a 
**  lengthening  "  of  the  ore-shoots,  which  may  be  true,  viewed  in 
one  way;  but  I  think  that  it  should  be  more  properly  regarded 
as  an  impoveriahment  of  the  lode,  marked  by  a  disappearance  of 
the  bonanzaa.  Tlie  surface-waters  of  these  mines  are  very  acid, 
as  Mr.  Emmona  remarks.  At  the  Yankee  Girl  mine  it  became 
necessary  to  encase  the  pipes  in  redwood,  brought  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  found  that  the  water  issuing  from  a  shallow  adit  (7S  ft. 
below  the  collar  of  the  shaft)  readily  precipitated  copper  on 
scrap  iron.  Ore-forming  agencies  were  evidently  still  at  work. 
CaUfomia, — In  California,  especially  in  that  mining  region 
which  follows  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  traverses 


*  From  nolea  mads  during  an  eiaminatioii  of  the  mine  in  JoDoary,  1892. 
t  Aau^g  20  to  60  ois.  ailver,  I  to  4  dwta.  gold,  6  to  15  per  cent  copper. 
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the  counties  of  Amador,  Calaveraa  and  Tuolumne,  the  occur- 
rence of  pockete  of  rich  ore,  ftill  of  native  gold,  ie  a  notable 
feature  of  the  superficial  parte  of  tte  quartz-veins.  These 
pockets  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  zone  between  the  surface 
and  the  water-level,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  the  results  pro- 
duced by  the  small  cross-veins  which  encounter  the  main 
lodes.  In  1887  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  extracting,  in  two  hours, 
a  little  over  170  ounces  of  gold,  worth  about  |3000,  from  one 
of  these  pocket*.  It  was  at  the  Katbgeb  mine,  near  San  An- 
dreas, in  Calaveras  county.  The  main  lode  consisted  of  5  to  8 
ft.  of  massive  "  hungry-looking  "  quartz,  the  foot-wall  of  wbich 
was  a  beaatiful  augite-schist  and  the  hanging  a  hard  diabase. 
The  water-level  was  160  ft.  below  the  surface.  Down  to  this 
point,  the  country  was  oxidized,  the  hanging-wall  exhibiting 
only  slight  alteration,  while  the  schist  of  the  footr-wall  was  soft- 
ened and  decomposed  almost  to  a  clay.  This  was  traversed  by 
numerous  small  veins,  which  appeared  to  act  as  "  feeders," 
forming  bunches  of  rich  ore  where  they  encountered  the  main 
lode.  At  the  120-ft.  level,  south  from  the  shaft,  there  were  some 
old  workings ;  and  the  examination  of  these  led  to  the  discovery 
of  a  small  seam,  about  one-eixtcenth  of  an  inch  thick,  filled 
with  red  clay  which  carried  a  good  deal  of  native  gold,  as  was 
proved  by  washing  it  in  a  pan.  An  experienced  miner  was  put 
to  work,  with  instructions  to  follow  this  small  streak.  It  varied 
in  thickness,  and  occasionally  opened  out  into  small  lenticular 
cavities,  containing  a  clay  in  which  the  gold  was  distributed 
like  the  raisins  in  a  pudding.  Each  of  these  "  pockets  "  yielded 
several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold.  At  length  the  streak 
widened  to  6  or  8  inches  of  quartz,  lined  with  clay.  The 
amount  of  red  clay  commenced  to  increase;  coarse  gold  be- 
came more  frequent ;  and  a  big  discovery  was  hourly  expected. 
It  was  finally  made.  The  vein  suddenly  became  laulted,  and 
at  the  place  of  faulting  there  was  a  soft,  spongy,  ^viry  mass  of 
gold  and  clay — more  gold  than  clay.  The  first  handful  I  broke, 
while  yet  the  stope  was  thick  with  powder-smoke,  contained 
three  ounces  of  gold.  "Within  the  next  two  hours  this  pocket 
gave  us  $3000,  and  during  the  following  week  it  yielded  over 
f  20,000,  an  amount  which  was  obt^ned  at  a  total  cost  of  leas 
than  f  200.  When  it  bad  been  worked  out,  it  was  easy  to  ob- 
serve the  conditions  which   determined  its  occurrence  at  this 
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place,  as  Fig.  2  will  explain.     The  vein,  AC,  had  beea  t 
about  its  own  width,  namely,  10  inches,  by  a  small  cross-seam, 
D£^,  and  at  this  intersection,  B,  the  pocket  lay.     The  gold  was 
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OCCURRENCE   OF  A  'POCKET.' 


Spongy  and  was  intermixed  with  quartz.  The  clay  which  pene- 
trated the  whole  mass  was  partly  red  and  ochreons,  and  partly 
a  gray  gelatinous  material.  In  the  quartz,  and  associated  with 
the  gold,  there  were  acicular  hlack  crystals  of  pitch-blende 
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(uraninite),  together  with  araQtum  ochre.  This  aBBOciation  of 
gold  with  uranium  is  uDconinion. 

New  Zealand. — ^Intersections  which  coincide  with  eDrichmente 
form  a  notahle  characteristic  of  the  Haurakl  gold-field*  in  the 
north  island  of  New  Zealand.  In  this  district  the  occurrence 
of  patches  of  native  gold  ia  an  important  featnre  of  the  regular 
mining  operations.  When  I  was  there,  in  1891,  each  stamp- 
mill  had  its  "  specimen-stamp,"  a  single  stamp  working  in  a 
separate  mortar,  and  employed  solely  for  the  treatment  of  speci- 
men-ore. These  rich  patches  occur  at  the  places  where  the 
"  reefs  "  or  lodes  cross  bands  of  flinty  quartz.  The  latter  are 
known  among  the  miners  as  "  flinties."  They  vary  in  thick- 
ness from  a  few  inches  to  mere  threads  of  chalcedonic  quartz. 
They  are  barren  in  themselves,  but  have  a  favorable  eflect  on 
the  gold-veins.  The  latter  are  also  intersected  by  cross-veins, 
producing  an  enrichment  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  "flint- 
ies." Fig.  3  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  intersections,  as  seen 
by  me  in  the  Moanataeri  mine.  The  lode,  AB,  consists  of 
a  aeries  of  small  seams  of  quartz,  conforming  to  the  struc- 
tural lines  of  the  enclosing  country,  which  is  homblende-ande- 
site.  The  cross-vein,  CD,  is  a  band  of  soft  gray  decomposed 
rock,  which  also  carries  a  number  of  small  qusrtz-s€ams,  but 
only  near  its  crossing  with  the  main  lode,  AB.  The  line 
of  CD  is  parallel  to  a  large  fault,  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the 
mine-workings.  The  "leaders,"  or  quartz-seams,  in  AB  are 
gold-bearing,  and  exhibit  marked  enrichment  at  the  intersec- 
tion with  CD. 

The  prevailing  formation  of  this  mining  district  is  an  ande- 
site,  which  is  traversed  by  soft  bands  of  decompositioD,  called 
"  sandstone  "  by  the  miners.  The  latter,  when  penetrated  by 
quartz-seams,  are  favorable  to  the  finding  of  ore.  The  gold- 
occurrence  is  essentially  sporadic  and  dependent  upon  local  en- 
richments, such  as  have  been  described.  The  district  is  sur- 
rounded by  thermal  springs,  and  is  near  the  well-known  volcanic 
region  of  Tarawera,  which  was  active  in  1884.  The  min&- 
waters  are  heavily  mineralized  and  very  acid,  so  that  the  metal 
screens  used  in  the  mills  are  quickly  corroded.  Tellurides  and 
selenides  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  the  ores;  bat  the  pre- 

*  It  ie  aJso  known  as  the  Thame*  diMiicL 
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cioas  metAl  is  usaally  found  native  and  in  coarse  particles, 
which  are  freqaenUy  coated  -with  native  areenic.  The  district 
is  one  which,  I  think,  if  thoroughly  examined,  would  afford 
many  eaggestioDS  regarding  ore-deposition.* 
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ENRICHMENT  AT  INTERSECTION  MOANATAERI   MINE,   NEW   ZEALAND. 


Concluding  Remarks. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  recognition  of  tho  agencies 
which  hring  about  the  formation  of  enricfameutB  by  surface- 
waters  will  not  cause  too  violent  a  swing  in  the  direction  of  a 
sweeping  advocacy  of  the   general   efficiency  of  descending 

*  The  best  deocription  irhich  hu  come  under  mj  notice  is  "  Tlie  Geology  of 
the  Thames  Ooldfield,"  by  Jsmes  Park,  read  before  the  Auckland  Institute,  1894. 

See  ftUo  "On  the  Bockg o(  the  Hauraki  Qoldfielda,"  by  F.  W.  HutUm,  Prot. 
AtulraL  Aun.  Ade-Sci-jlSSS;  and  J.  B.  Don,  "The  Qenevs  of  Certain  Auriferous 
Lodes,"  Ihnw.,  1X7^,  684-689. 
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Boludoiis  to  form  ure-bodies.  The  study  of  the  problems  of 
ore-occnrrence  has  been  hindered  in  the  past  by  such  reactions 
from  one  extreme  view  to  its  opposite.  Therefore,  in  conclud- 
ing this  contribution  to  the  discusaioii  of  the  resultfl  produced 
by  descending  surface-waters,  I  would  emphasize  the  wider 
agency  of  ascending  solutions  in  forming  the  ore-masses  amid 
which  such  secondary  enrichments  are  occasionally  found.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  sulphide-ores  are  primarily  deposited  from 
ascending  waters ;  it  is  also  likely  that  such  a  result  is  repeated- 
A  region  once  subjected  to  fracturing,  which  has  permitted 
the  subsequent  passage  of  mineral-bearing  solutions,  is  likely, 
at  a  later  period,  to  be  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  these  activi- 
ties. The  geological  history  of  many  mining  re^ons  gives 
clear  evidence  of  a  repeated  disturbance  of  structure.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  existence  of  several  systems  of  fractures 
crossing  each  other,  the  later  ones  dislocating  the  earlier.  It 
is  probable  that  each  period  was  marked  by  mineralization,  the 
character  of  which  may  have  varied.  The  banded  arrange- 
ment of  the  lodes  of  certain  districts,  such  as  Freiberg,  Rico 
and  Butte,  suggests  this.  Enrichment  may  have  been  caused 
by  mere  addition;  the  introduction  of  other  metals  may  have 
changed  the  average  composition  of  the  ore  in  the  lode  so  that 
it  is  now  extremely  valuable,  whereas  before  it  may  have  had 
no  economic  importance ;  a  silver-ingredient  may  have  beeD 
added  to  the  gold-contents,  or  the  addition  of  copper  may  have 
made  a  deposit  doubly  valuable  by  improving  its  metallurgical 
character.  I  hope  the  present  discussion  on  ore-deposidon  will 
prove  as  inspiring  to  further  investigation  as  did  Posepny's 
paper  of  1893,  and  that  data  concerning  the  possible  secondary' 
enrichment  of  sulphide-ores  by  the  repetition  of  ascending 
solutions  will  be  sought  for.  There  is  nothing  like  a  working 
theory  to  sharpen  the  observation.  Theories  do  not  alter  facts, 
but  they  often  lead  us  to  find  new  ones. 

In  cordially  welcoming  the  splendid  treatise  of  Professor 
Van  Hise  I  need  make  no  reservation.  "When  Posepiiy  made 
clear  the  essential  character  of  the  upper  or  *'  vadose  "  water* 
circulation,  he  did  ua  a  great  service ;  and  wHen  he  combated 
"  lateral  secretion  "  he  overthrew  a  very  narrow  interpretation 
of  ore-formation,  which  was  calculated  to  hinder  seriously  oar 
progress  toward  the  understanding  of  these  difficult  problems. 
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But  Posepny  was  carried  so  far  by  his  controversy  with  Band- 
berger  as  to  over-emphasize  the  sole  agency  of  ascending  cur- 
rents. At  that  time,  in  1898, 1  demurred  to  this  extreme  view 
and  said, "  the  word  circulation  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter."* 
By  this  I  meant  that  the  entire  underground  water-circulation 
played  a  part  in  the  formation  of  ore,  and  that  to  swing  from 
one  portion  of  that  circulation  to  another,  restricting  oneself  to 
the  agency  of  either,  would  not  (so  it  seemed  to  me  from  ex- 
perience in  the  mines)  solve  the  problem. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Professor  Van  Hise  has  erred  by 
exaggerating  any  particular  view  of  the  subject.  His  elucida- 
tion of  the  water-circulation  as  a  complete  system  is  based  on  a 
broad  conception  of  the  whole  matter.  Of  course,  in  indicating 
the  work  done  by  an  agency  hitherto  largely  overlooked,  he  was 
compelled  to  place  some  emphasis  on  certain  neglected  features 
of  the  descending  portion  of  the  water-circalation,  and  thus  to 
give  it  some  prominence  in  his  masterly  analysis.  This  makes 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  secondary  enrichments  by 
surface-waters  one  of  the  most  valuable  part«  of  his  treatise. 

Regarding  this  question  of  secondary  enrichment,  it  is  to  be 
pointed  out  that  all  ore-deposits  are  "  secondary,"  the  ore  as 
found  by  the  miner  being  merely  the  last  term  of  a  series  of 
solutions  and  precipitations  through  which  ita  substance  has 
passed  in  a  constant  shifting  due  to  the  underground  water- 
circulation.  However,  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  is  the  only 
one  of  immediate  importance  to  the  miner ;  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  causes  which  brought  it  there  is,  to  him,  far  the 
most  interesting  aspect  of  the  general  inquiry.  That  Mr.  Em- 
mons should  also  have  investigated  and  illuminated  the 
problem  is  matter  of  much  pleasure  to  a  great  many,  engaged 
in  mining  throughout  the  West,  to  whom  his  geological  con- 
tributions have  seemed  to  possess  a  practical  bearing  and  value 
unfortunately  not  always  found  in  scientific  descriptions  of 
geological  phenomena. 

*  Tram. ,  xxiv.,  950. 
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(FreKnied  U  the  Richmond  Heetlnc,  Febniur,  1901.) 

S.  F.  EMM0H8,  Waahingtoii,  D.-C:  Papers  of  CoOins,  Vofft, 
DeLawnay,  etc.— Mr.  Collins  tells  us  about  facts  in  the  veins 
of  Cornwall  that  suggest  secondary  sulphide-enrichment  is 
highly  interesting;  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  not 
studied  liie  literature  of  that  region  as  fully  aa  I  should  have 
done.  Nevertheless,  even  if  it  had  been  as  familiar  to  me  as 
it  is  to  Mr.  Collins,  I  should  probably  have  hesitated  to  draw 
theoretical  conclusions  without  having  seen  the  mines  myself; 
for  the  personal  equation  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  observer 
play,  perhaps,  a  larger  part  in  the  study  of  ore-deposits  than 
in  that  of  any  other  natural  phenomena.  One  important  pui^ 
pose  of  my  paper,  and  its  publication  at  the  time  of  the  Wash- 
ington meeting,  was  to  call  forth  remarks  from  other  geolo^ts 
upon  deposits  with  which  they  were  personally  familiar,  or  to 
lead  them  to  re-ezamine  such  deposits  with  the  idea  of  second- 
ary enrichment  in  mind. 

Mr.  Collins's  remarks  on  Rio  Tinto,  which  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  personally  knowing,  are  also  interesting.  With  re- 
gard, however,  to  his  suggestion — advanced  as  an  apparent  ar- 
gument against  our  theory — ^tbat  the  re-precipitation  of  copper 
from  cupric  sulphate  solution  by  pyrite  can  hardly  take  place 
there,  since  it  would  upset  the  commercial  process,  I  would 
remark  that,  while  he  is  undoubtedly  right  as  to  the  fact,  it  does 
not  militate  against  the  reduction  and  re-precipitation  of  cupric 
sulphate  in  veins ;  since  on  the  surface,  as  at  Rio  Tinto,  there 
is  free  access  of  air,  and  consequently  an  excess  of  ferric  sul- 
phate, whereas  in  depth  the  ferric  sulphate  would  have  been 
mostly  reduced  to  ferrous  sulphate,  and  (there  being  do  excess 
of  acid  to  hold  it  in  solution)  the  small  amount  of  copper  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  iron  sulphide  would  be  precipi- 
tated either  as  sulphide  or  as  native  copper. 

To  Professor  Vogt's  analogous  remarks,  that  in  his  experi- 
ence sulphuric  acid  is  formed  only  in  subordinate  amount  io 
the  attack  of  sulphides  by  ferric  sulphate,  I  would  say  that  Br. 

(756) 
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Stokes's  experimeiits,  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  TJ.  B.  geo- 
logical Survey  expressly  with  a  view  to  determining  the  effects 
of  the  attack  of  ferric  sulphate  on  various  sulphides,  have 
conclusively  demonstrated  that  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  in  all 
Buch  attacks  in  very  considerable  amount;  much  more  than 
he  had  thought  possible  a  priori. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  that  Professor  Vogt  has  been  willing 
to  give  us  so  fully  his  views  on  the  relation  between  eruptive 
processes  and  ore-deposition,  a  subject  of  which  he  has  made  a 
most  profound  stady.  His  views  and  those  of  Prof.  Van  Hise 
may  be  considered  to  express  the  opposite  poles  of  geologic 
opinion ;  the  extreme  views  of  the  European  and  American 
geologists  respectively  on  this  subject — though,  among  the  lat 
ter,  Prof.  Kemp  leans  more  to  the  European  aide.  To  me  it 
seems  that  a  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  working 
geologists,  to  which  class  most  of  the  Americans  belong,  and 
tbe  professors  in  nniversities,  which  include  most  of  our  Euro- 
pean confrh-es.  The  former  are  more  apt  to  work  out  theories 
by  practical  testing  in  the  mines  themselves,  while  the  latter 
are  more  dependent  upon  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
therefore  upon  the  study  of  phenomena  at  second-hand,  from 
the  description  given  by  others.  Thus,  Prof.  Vogt  instances 
the  copper-mines  of  Butte  and  of  Cornwall  as  attributable  to 
magmatic*  extraction.  In  the  former  case  he  very  likely 
based  his  views  on  my  early  suggestion  (1886)  of  a  genetic 
connection  between  ore-deposition  and  the  rhyolitic  eruption  of 
the  "  Big  Butte  " ;  but  the  more  detuled  studies  which  I  have 
made  sincef  have  shown  that  the  deposits  are  earlier  than  the 
rhyolitic  eruption,  and  that  the  observed  facta  are  such  as  to 
preclude  pneumatolitic  action  as  the  source  of  the  ore  in  its 
present  condition. 

As  regards  Cornwall,  Prof.  Vogt'a  process  of  reasoning  is 
that,  inasmuch  as  many  tin-deposits  have  proved  to  be  the  result  • 
of  magmatic  (pneumatolitic)  processes,  and  as  observations  in 
Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  the  Erzgebirge,  seem  to  show  « that  there 
can  have  been  no  absolutely  essential  difference  between  the 

*  I  think  the  use  of  the  term  "magmatic"  io  thia  conaection Teiy  nnfortimaie. 
I  presame  he  refers  to  the  pneumatolitic  method  of  extracting  tbe  mel&llic  ida- 
erals  from  igneous  magmas. 

\  U.S.  OmL  Sun.,  FoUo  38,  1897. 
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geneaia  of  the  casaiterite  and  that  of  the  silver-lead  veins," 
the  latter  are  to  be  attributed  to  magmatic  extraction  rather 
than  to  the  work  of  underground  water.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  reverse  reaeoning,  namely,  that  aoderground  wat«r 
mast  have  had  some  part  in  both  kinds  of  deposition,  is  at  leaet 
equally  admissible,  and  more  closely  fits  the  facts  of  nature. 

Both  Prof.  Vogt  and  Prof.  Beck  quote  in  support  of  the 
magmatic  theory  Hnssak'a  atudies  of  the  gold-quartz  vein  of 
Passagem  in  Brazil,  which  the  latter  conceives  to  be  an  ultra- 
acid  granitic  apophyse.  But  both  Mr.  Lindgren*  and  myself, 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  presented  by  Huseak, 
consider  that  he  has  proved  it  to  be  a  normal  fiseure-vein,  due 
to  the  action  of  underground  waters. 

With  regard  to  the  probable  pneumatolitic  ori^n  of  contact- 
deposits,  there  is  an  essential  agreement  between  Professor  Vogt 
and  Mr.  Lindgren,  as  shown  in  the  paper  presented  by  the 
latter  at  the  present  meeting.f 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  failed  to  recognize  the  distinction 
upon  which  both  Prof.  Vogt  and  Prof,  DeLaunay  lay  so  much 
stress,  namely,  between  older  and  younger  gold-silver  veins. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  such  inter- 
changes of  opinion  as  this  discussion  has  called  forth ;  and  it 
now  remains  for  each  of  us,  in  the  cases  of  difference  of  views, 
to  put  such  views  to  the  critical  test  of  further  field-studies  and 
see  how  far  the  respective  theories  are  applicable  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  remarks  ot  Prof.  DeLaunay,  at  the 
beginning  of  hie  contribution  to  this  discussion,  may  lead  to 
misconception  with  regard  to  his  views  upon  what  we  consider 
the  essential  part  of  the  "  secondary-enrichment "  idea,  viz. : 
that  secondary  enrichment  has  undoubtedly,  and  indeed,  in 
many  cases  demonstrably  taken  place  below  the  groundwater- 
level.  For  that  reason  I  take  this  opportunity  to  quote  from 
his  last  article  in  the  Iievu£  GMrale  des  Seitsiees,  entitled  *'  The 
Variations  of  Metalliferous  Veins  in  Depth,"  in  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  more  definite  terms.  Under  the  caption, 
"  Secondary  Changes  of  Veins  in  Depth,"  after  describing  the 

■  "  Metaaomatic  FiooeaBesiD  Fuaure-Yeioe,"  this  volume,  pp.  498-410. 
t  "  The  Character  and  Geneus  of  Certain  Contact-Deyoeite,"  bj  W.  Lindgran, 
Bichmond  Meeting,  Febroary,  1001,  this  volame,  pp.  716-733. 
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two  zones,  aiove  and  below  the  groundwater-Ievel,  and  tbe  reac- 
tions that  may  go  on  there,  he  summarizes  as  follows : 

"  A  body  situated  in  this  zone  of  permanent  waters  below  this 
hydroBtotic  surface  (which  may  have  a  very  complicated  form) 
finds  itself  in  the  condition  of  a  wooden  pile,  which,  remaining 
always  immersed  in  water,  suflers  no  change.  On  the  other 
band,  above  tbe  hydrostatic  surface  (the  groundwater-level) 
there  is  a  perpetual  movement  of  the  waters,  a  bringing  in  of 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  alternations  of  humidity  and  dry- 
ness, etc. ;  it  is  there  only  that  are  produced  the  secondary  re- 
actions of  which  there  is  question  here,  and  by  which  alt  liie 
upper  parts  of  metalliferous  deposits  are  thoroughly  modified." 

Paper  of  Lindffren  on  "Contact-DeposUs" — Mr.  Lindgren's 
paper  conetitutes  a  very  valuable  and  very  practical  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  ore-deposits.  It  has  long  been  my 
opinion  that  the  usage  which  prevails  among  miners,  of  calling 
80  great  a  variety  of  deposits  "  conteLct-deposiis  "  is  bad,  because 
the  term,  as  thus  applied,  is  illogical  and  incapable  of  defini- 
tion ;  and  I  have  advocated  its  restriction  to  such  deposit*  as 
occur  along  the  contact  of  eruptive  and  sedimentary  rocks, 
Mr.  Lindgren's  usage  restricts  it  still  fiirther,  but  has  the  great 
advantage  that  it  rests  on  a  distinctly  genetic  basis.  During 
the  past  summer  I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing,  though 
not  of  studying  thoroughly,  several  deposits  which,  in  many 
respects,  fall  within  bis  definition,  though  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated in  some  cases  to  caJl  them  contact-deposits. 

Most  of  these  deposits  were  seen  in  the  Boundary  district 
of  British  Columbia,  in  mines  lying  on  either  side  of  Bound- 
ary creek,  near  the  town  of  Greenwood.  They  constitute  the 
workable  ore-bodies  of  many  of  the  most  important  mines  of 
the  district,  such  as  the  B.  C,  the  Knob  Hill  and  Ironsides, 
the  Mother  Lode,  and  others.  The  ores  of  these  mines  are  of 
very  low  grade,  carrying  on  the  average  from  2  to  6  per  cent 
of  copper,  with  a  few  dollars  in  gold  per  ton.  They  occur, 
however,  in  large  bodies,  and  cont^n  much  lime,  iron  and 
other  bases,  with  little  sulphur,  so  that  they  can  be  mined  and 
smelted  at  an  extremely  low  cost.  By  reason  of  the  liberal 
policy  which  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  has  adopted,  of 
building  spurs  to  all  the  important  mines,  so  as  to  connect 
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tbem  with  the  ameltiDg-works,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
coat  of  mining  and  smelting  will  be  not  over  $5  or  (6  per 
ton. 

The  region  in  which  the  mines  occur  is  very  well  covered, 
either  by  a  luxuriant  forest  growth  or  by  glacial  drift,  often 
with  both,  so  that  outcrops  are  comparatively  rare  and  the 
geological  structure  is  correspondingly  difficult  to  decipher. 
Hence,  in  my  short  visit,  I  was  only  able  to  determine  certain 
very  broad  general  ouflinea. 

The  immediate  valley  in  which  the  town  of  Greenwood 
lies  is  carved  out  of  a  mass  of  light  grey,  coarsely  crys- 
talline granitic  diorite,  the  longer  axis  of  which  apparently 
runs  N.  and  S.  with  the  valley.  As  one  ascends  the  tributary 
ravines  on  either  side,  E.  or  "W".,  one  passes  into  a  zone  of 
much  altered  greenish  rock,  called  by  the  miners  "  diorite," 
beyond  which  are  porphyries,  forming,  in  general,  the  cresta  of 
the  bounding  ridges.  At  various  points  within  this  zone  are 
outcrops  of  white  crystalline  limestone ;  and  it  was  soon  found 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  "  diorite  "  is  simply  al- 
tered limestone,  being  largely  composed  of  various  normal 
contact-minerals,  the  moat  prominent  of  which,  in  the  few 
specimens  gathered,  was  actinolite.  Very  likely  some  of  these 
altered  rocks  may  be  of  eruptive  origin;  as  interbedded  tnffi 
and  breccias  were  observed  at  the  Ironsides  mine,  and  dikes 
are  frequently  found  crossing  the  ore-bodies.  Such  of  the 
porphyries  as  were  examined  under  the  microscope  were  found 
to  be  of  the  syenitic  lamprophyre  type.  They  are  distinctly 
later  than  the  limestone,  cutting  it  in  dikes  and  sending 
apophyses  into  it.  The  general  impression  derived  in  going 
through  the  country  was  that  they  are  also  later  than  the 
diorite;  but  no  contacts  were  found  which  would  afibrd  abso- 
lute proof  of  their  relative  age  in  this  respect 

Compared  with  Mr.  Lindgren'a  type  of  "  contact-deposits," 
the  ore-occurrences  of  this  region  show  the  following  striking 
resemblances : 

1.  The  asfiociatioQ  with  typical  contact-minerals,  such  as  the 
amphiboles,  garnet,  vesuvianite,  zoisite,  etc.,  and  the  evidence 
that  the  ore-minerals  were  of  nearly  contemporaneous  forma- 
tion. Mr.  Lindgren,  who  has  kindly  examined  for  me,  under 
the  microscope,  thin  sections  of  ore  from  the  Mother  Lode, 
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states  tbat  "  the;  show  pretty  clearly  that  a  metasomatic 
replacement  has  occurred,  during  which  a  granular  limeBtone 
has  been  conv^erted  into  amphibolitic  rock,  and  that  simultane- 
ously, or  almost  simultaneouBly,  magnetite  and  sulphides  have 
been  developed." 

2.  The  afisociation  of  msgnetic  oxide  of  iron,  in  considerable 
amount,  and  of  contemporaneous  formation,  with  sulphides  of 
iron  and  copper  (more  particularly  the  latter).  This  peculiar 
association  I  had  never  had  occasion  to  observe  until  laat  sum- 
mer. 

3.  The  irregular  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  ore-bodies. 
Not  only  does  the  material  grade  off  insensibly  in  every  direc- 
tion, inwards  as  well  as  ontwards,  from  the  so-called  "  ore " 
into  low-grade  rock,  but  there  are  no  fracture-planes  or  walls 
enclosing  the  ore-shoots,  or  even  defining  their  direction. 
This  constitutes  a  very  serious  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
mining  of  such  deposits. 

4.  The  ore-bodies  are  cut  by  eruptive  dikes  which  appar- 
ently do  not  disturb  or  exert  any  metamorphic  infiaence  on  the 
ore,  and  yet  are  not  at  all  mineralized  themselves ;  so  that  one 
is  puzzled  to  say  whether  the  dikes  are  later  than  the  ore,  or 
the  ore  later  than  the  dikes.  In  theB.  C.  mine,  for  instance, 
three  such  dikes  Ijing  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and  ag- 
gregating some  90  ft.  in  thickness,  have  been  cut  in  sinking  a 
vertical  shaft  250  ft.  through  the  ore-shoot 

On  the  other  hand,  the  definition  of  a  contact-deposit  as  in- 
volving a  close  proximity  with  an  eruptive  body  caonot  be 
regarded  at  present  as  strictly  applicable  to  these  ore-bodies. 
The  belts  of  metamorphosed  limestone  appear  to  be  from  one 
to  two  or  more  miles  wide;  and  it  is  not  proved,  as  yet,  that 
there  are  considerable  eruptive  bodies  in  close  proximity  with 
the  respective  ore-shoots.  The  final  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion must,  however,  await  a  detailed  geological  survey  of  the 
region. 

Another  probable  instance  of  contact-deposits  is  seen  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Grampian  hills,  opposite  "the  Horn-Silver 
mine,  in  Utah.  Here  a  monzouite  intrusion  has  broken 
through  the  dolomitic  limestone ;  and,  along  the  contact,  there 
is  a  zone  from  a  quarter-  to  a  half-mile  wide  on  the  surface  (the 
actual  thickness  may  of  course  be  very  much  less,  dependent 
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on  the  slope  of  the  contact),  of  a  reddish-hrown  rock,  made  op 
largely  of  garnet,  iu  which,  asaociated  with  veins  of  remarka- 
blj  beautiful  fibrous  white  tremolite,  are  deposits  of  copper-, 
lead-  and  zinc-ores,  the  following  of  which  has  been  found  by 
the  miners  to  be  a  very  difficult  and  discoursing  matter.  I 
was  unable  to  enter  any  of  the  mines,  and  therefore  cannot 
speak  of  the  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  further  than  to 
say  that  it  preaenta  the  peculiar  association  of  magnetite  and 
contact-minerals  with  sulphides,  mentJoned  above. 
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Some  Principles  Controlling  the  Deposition  of  Ores 

BT  C.   R.   TAN  HI8E,    MADISON,   WIS. 

[Condaduig  Conlribiition  of  Prof.  Van  Hise  to  the  Disciinion  of  Lis  Paper, 
»nd  OtheiB  on  the  Same  Oenend  Snbject,  presented  at  the  WaBhingtoD  Meeting, 
February,  1900  (see  Traut.,  xxi.,  27,  177,  323,  424,  678) ;  also  of  the  ooDtribu- 
tiona  of  Vogt,  De  LaoDay,  Beck,  lindgren,  Kemp,  Kickard,  Bain,  Keyee,  Collini 
and  Adams,  presented  at  th«  Ricbnond  Ueeting,  February,  19D1,  and  printed  in 
the  present  Tolume.] 

In  June,  1900,  shortly  after  my  paper  was  published  in  the 
Transactions,  I  made  a  briefer  statement*  before  the  "Western 
Society  of  En^neera  covering  the  same  gronnd,  which,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  is  somewhat  of  an  improvement  For  instance, 
instead  of  using  the  terma  descending  and  ascending  with  refer- 
ence to  the  waters  resulting  in  the  two  concentrations,  my 
modified  statement  is  as  follows : 

"  The  first  concentration  of  many  om-deposits  is  the  work  of  a  ralatively  deep 
vater-circulation,  while  the  reconcentration  is  the  result  of  reactions  upon  an 
earlier  concentration  through  the  agency  of  a  relatively  sbajlow  water-circulation. 
Commonly  the  deep  water  circulation  is  lacking  in  tree  oxygen,  and  contains  re- 
ducing agents,  and  the  ghatlow  water  contains  tree  oxygen.  The  deep  water  is 
therefore  a  redacing,  and  the  shallow  water  an  oxidising  ageDt."t 

Of  the  papers  upon  ore-depoaita  which,  in  vol.  xxx.  of  the 
Transactions,  follow  my  own,  or  which  were  presented  at  the 
Kichmond  meeting,  a  conaiderable  number  are  wholly  con- 
firmatory of  the  concluaiona  which  I  have  presented.  Among 
these  are  the  "Washington  paper  of  Emmons  upon  the  Secondary 
Enrichment  of  Ore-Deposita|  and  his  diacuaaion  at  Kichmond 
of  other  papera,g  that  of  Weed  upon  the  Enrichment  of  Gold 
and  Silver  "Veina,!!  the  diacuaaion  of  Emmona',  and  at  Rich- 
mond of  Weed's  paper  by  CoUinsf  and  Prof,  De  Launay,t  the 
paper  of  Lindgren  on  Metasomatic  Processes  in  Fissure  'V"eins,1f 
that  of  Rickard  upon  the  Formation  of  Bonanzas  in  the  Upper 
Portions  of  Gold  Veins,**  and  the  remarks  of  Bain  upon  the 
Missieaippi  Valley  lead-  and  zinc-depoaita.tt   It  ia  therefore  un- 

Jour.  o/Orol.,  vol.  viii.,  1900,  pp.  730-770.  t  Ibid.,  p.  765. 

i  This  volnme,  p.  433.  g  See  nader  "Disciissiona"  in  this  volume. 

II  This  volume,  p.  473.       ^  This  volume,  p.  498.       ••  This  volume,  p.  734, 
tt  See  under  "  Discuasions  "  in  this  volome. 
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necessary  to  diecues  theee  papers;  bat  in  this  connection  those 
of  MesarB.  EmmonB  and  "Weed  are  of  interest,  since  their  main 
purpose  ia  to  emphasize  and  illustrate  one  of  the  principles 
stated  by  me,  which  they  have  independently  worked  out  and 
used ;  namely,  the  principle  of  secondary  concentration  by  de- 
scending waters,  not  only  in  the  belt  above  the  level  of  gronnd- 
water,  but  in  the  sulphide  belt  below  that  level.  This  principle, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  others  stated  in  my  paper,  I  have  been 
presenting  to  my  students  for  a  number  of  years.  Messrs. 
Emmons  and  Weed  working  at  Washington,  and  I  at  Madison, 
were  wholly  unaware  that  similar  work  was  being  done  else- 
where, and  that  identical  conclusions  had  been  reached.  If  in- 
dependent inveatigation  by  different  men  leading  to  the  same 
results  be  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  conclusion,  the  principle 
of  secondary  enrichment  by  descending  waters  has  such  con- 
firmation. 

A  second.class  of  papers,  and  especially  the  admirable  papers 
of  Vogt  upon  the  Geology  of  Ore-Deposits,*  of  Lindgren  upon 
the  Character  and  Genesis  of  Certain  Contact  Depo8it8,t  and  a 
part  of  the  discussion  by  Prof.  Beck,t  have  apparently  been  in- 
terpreted by  some  as  presenting  views  radically  different  from 
mine.  Two  fundamental  points  which  Lindgren,  Vogt  and 
Beck  emphasize  are  that  the  main  source  of  the  metallic  ores 
is  the  igneous  rocks,  and  that  the  heat  of  the  igneous  rocks 
has  been  instrumental  in  their  production.  With  these  posi- 
tions I  not  only  agree,  but  definitely  advocate  the  same  ideas 
in  my  paper,  aa  ia  ahown  by  the  following  quotations: 

"  The  origiDal  source  of  much  of  the  mUerial  tor  the  metalliferous  depoMtt 
may,  indeed,  be  largely  the  centrosphere  or  the  lower  part  of  the  lithoaphere; 
for  from  these  sources  Toat  mnssea  of  volcanic  rocks  are  injected  into  the  lone  of 
fracture  or  brought  to  the  aurface.  This  is  eapeciall;  true  during  great  periods  of 
Tulcanism.  Furthermore,  it  ia  well  knovn  that  in  re)pons  of  volcanic  rocks  many 
ore-depoBita  ar«  found.  Also  it  is  believed  that  all  the  rocks  of  the  lithoaphere 
were  originally  igneous,  and  that  from  these  igneous  rocks  the  sedimeotarj  rocks 
have  been  derived  bv  the  epigene  forc«B,  >.«.,  the  forces  working  through  the 
agencies  of  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  metals 
of  ore-dpposita,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  are  derived  from  igneous  rocks. 
However,  the  ores  are  directly  derived  from  rocks  in  the  zone  of  fracture  by  cir- 
ciilating  underfiround  waters.  The  rocks  which  furnish  the  metallic  compounds 
may  be  intruded  igneous  rocks ;  tliej  may  be  extruded  igneous  rocks  ;  they  may 
be  the  original  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust;  they  may  be  sedimentary  rocks  de- 

•  This  volume,  p.  6M.  t  This  volume,  p.  716. 

I  Bee  under  ' '  IHscosBions ' '  in  this  volnme. 
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lived  by  &ay  of  the  proceasea  of  erosion  from  prinurj  rocks ;  they  may  be  the 
altered  equivaleats  of  aoy  of  these  daeses."* 

"  The  natore  of  the  rocks  which  contribute  the  mebillic  Baits  has  been  much 
discussed.  With  Sandberger,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  metallic  conetitueots  of 
ores  are  in  large  part  derived  from  the  igoeous  rockswhich  have  been  inlraded  or 
extruded  into  the  lithosphere ;  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  basic  rocks.  I« 
Conte  points  out  that  the  undoubted  frequent  occurrence  of  workab'e  ore-deports 
in  regions  of  vulcanism  may  be  explained  by  the  heat  furnished  by  the  igneous 
rocks,  this  promoting  the  work  of  underground  solutions.  That  the  heat  fnr- 
□iahed  by  the  igneous  rocks  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  production  of  ore- 
deposits,  I  have  no  donbL  Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  metallic 
content  of  an  igneous  rock  is  original,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  general  state- 
meot  as  to  whether  the  metallic  content  or  the  heat  furnished  by  the  igneous 
rocks  is  the  more  important  in  the  production  of  ore-deposits.  It  seems  to  me 
clear  that  both  are  important ;  and  equally  clear,  in  many  cases,  that  both  work 
together.  That  is  to  say,  an  igneous  rock  may  furnish  all  or  a  part  of  the  metal 
which  appears  in  an  ore-deposit,  and  the  heat  of  the  same  igneous  rock  may 
greatly  assist  its  concentration  by  the  underground  waters. 

"  While  the  massive  igneous  rocks  are  the  undoubted  source  of  a  large  portion 
of  metallic  deposits,  it  is  also  equally  certain  that  another  large  part  is  derived 
from  the  sedioientary  rocks  and  the  metamorphosed,  or  partly  metamorphosed, 
igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  lastly,  it  is  also  certain  that  many  ore-deposits 
derive  their  melalliferous  content  in  part  from  igneous  rocks  and  in  part  from 
sedimentary  rocks.  Probably  this  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  cases.  To  give  any 
estimate  of  the  relative  amounts  of  metalliferous  materials  derived  from  the 
original  igneous  rocks  and  from  the  secondary  roots  is  quite  impoasihle."t 

Prof,  Vogt  holds  that  ore-deposits  may  be  formed  by  mag- 
matic  segregation,  but  that  such  "  dift'erentiation  "-ores  are 
"confessedly  infrequent."!  "With  this  conclusion  I  concur  in 
every  particular,  and  in  mj  classification  made  a  place  for  ores 
of  this  kind:  "(A)  Ores  of  Igneous  Origin."§  Although 
agreeing  that  this  class  exista,  I  do  not  concur  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  of  the  ores  specifically  mentioned  by  Vogt  as  be- 
longing to  it  are  produced  by  magmatic  segregation  alone, 
without  modification  by  the  underground  water-circulation. 
Prof.  Vogt  holds,  however,  that  the  ore-deposits  formed  by 
so-called  eruptive  after-actions  are  much  more  important 
than  those  directly  produced  by  magmatic  segregation.  In 
this  class  of  deposits  he  places  eassiterite-veins,  apatite-veins, 
and  pegmatite-veins.  Only  the  first  of  these  groups  yields  a 
metallic  product ;  and  to  the  metallic  ores  my  paper  is  con- 
fined.    There  is  nothing  in  it  which  can  be  interpreted  as  dis- 

•  "  Some  Principles,"  etc,  Tram.,  xix.,  45-46  j  this  volume,  p.  300, 

t  This  volume,  pp.  346,  347,  t  This  volume,  p.  643. 

i  This  volume,  pp.  284,  286,  428. 
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agreeing  with  these  coQclusioos  of  Prof.  Vogt,  sioce  I  refer  to 
no  tin-deposits  whatever  as  the  product  of  underground  water, 
and  have  maintained,  as  will  be  seen  just  helow,  that  the  peg- 
matite veins  are  connected  with  igneoua  action. 

But  the  main  contention  of  Prof.  Vogt,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  of  Dr.  Lindgren,  is  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  ore- 
deposits  of  contact-metamorphic  origin.  The  existence  of  this 
class  I  have  also  distinctly  recognized.     I  say : 

"  In  another  place  I  have  explained  that  there  are  gradations  between  diSerent 
claases  of  rocks,  and  thia  statement  applies  equall;  welt  to  ore-deposits.  I  even 
hold  that  there  are  giadutioiia  between  ore-deposiU  which  may  be  expUined 
wholly  hj  igneous  agencies,  and  those  which  may  be  explained  wholly  by  the 
work  of  nnderground  water,  or  by  processes  of  sedimentation."* 

Also,  in  my  article  in  the  Jourtml  of  Chdogy  I  say : 

"  I  have  elsewhere  held  that  there  is  complete  gradation  between  watera  con- 
taining rock  in  solution  and  rock  containing  water  in  solution.  If  there  be  no 
sharp  separation  between  water  solutions  and  magma,  it  is  pn^ble  that  this  is 
also  true  in  reference  to  ore-deposits  of  direct  igneous  oripn  and  those  produced 
by  nndergronnd  water."t 

The  fact  that  I  clearly  recognize  this  class  of  deposits  is  fully 
appreciated  hy  Dr.  Lindgren,  who  quotes  one  of  the  statements 
above  given,  and  also  the  following  from  my  paper  upon  North 
American  pre-Cambrian  Geology : 

"It  is  thought  highly  probable  that  under  sufficient  pressure  and  at  a  higb 
temperature  there  are  all  grailatjons  between  heated  waters  containing  mineral 
material  in  solution  and  a  magma  containing  water  in  soluUon.  If  this  be  so, 
then  there  will  be  all  stages  of  gradation  between  true  igneous  injection  aod 
aqueous  cementation,  and  all  the  various  phases  of  pegmatization  may  thus  be 
folly  expiained."t 

It  therefore  appears  that,  so  far  as  the  classes  of  ore-deposits 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  my- 
self and  Prof.  Vogt  and  Dr.  Lindgren.  We  all  agree  that  the 
class  of  contact-deposita  exists ;  that  the  source  of  the  ores  of 
such  deposits  is  largely  the  igneous  rocks ;  and  that  during  the 
concentration  of  the  ores  a  high  temperature  prevailed.  The 
difterenee  of  opinion  occurs  in  the  interpretation  of  particular 
caaes.     Prof,  Vogt  and  Dr.  Lindgren,  but  more  especially  the 

•  This  volume,  p.  429.  t  ^om.  ^  Qtd.,  vol.  Tiii.,  1900,  p.  768. 

J  "  Principles  of  North  American  Pre-Cambrian  Geology,"  by  C  B.  Van  Hiae. 
\m  Ann.  BepL  V.  S.  Qajl.  Surv.,  Part  I.,  p.  6d7  (1896). 
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former,  hold  that  mauy  ore-depoBite,  including  BnlphideB,  are 
more  closely  allied  to  the  igneous  rocks  than  to  water-deposits; 
while  I  hold  that  the  majority  of  ores,  and  especially  those  in- 
cluded under  "  Other  Contact-Deposits  "  by  Vogt,*  as  shown 
by  their  character  and  relations,  are  deposited  by  underground 
waters.  However,  I  have  distinctly  recognized  that  there  may 
he  depoflits  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  these  two 
agencies  predominate.  For  instance,  in  the  Journal  of  Geology 
I  say: 

"There  ma^beore-ctepoutsiawliichwater^ctioii  and  nugmatic  difTerentiation 
liave  been  bo  cloBely  usocialed  that  ooe  caanot  toy  whether  the  reBultant  ore* 
deposit  U  nuual7  a  water-deposit  or  malnlj'  n  mHginatic  deposit."  t 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  I  hold  that  there  ia  littie 
difficuliy  in  discriminating  between  veins  and  dikes — ^the  first 
representing  crystallizations  from  water-solutions ;  the  second, 
cryBtalHzation  from  magma.  There  are  few  cases  where  the 
discrimination  with  reference  to  ore-deposits  is  not  easy.  "While 
gradations  between  water-deposited  ores  and  igneous  ores  are 
ttacommon,  gradations  between  the  different  classes  of  ore-de- 
posits formed  by  underground  water  are  common. 

Concerning  pneumatolytic  action  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  for- 
mation of  ores,  as  held  by  Vogt,  Lindgren,  Beck  and  Kemp,  I 
do  not  deny  the  existence  of  ores  of  this  class,  but  simply  say 
that,  while  ore-deposits  produced  by  this  process  are  theoreti- 
cally possible,  and  very  likely  exist,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  pneumatolytic  action  has 
actually  been  a  dominating  factor  in  the  production  of  a  work- 
able ore-deposit  However,  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  pneu- 
matolytic action  (in  the  sense  of  water-gas  under  very  high 
pressure,  above  the  critical  temperature  of  water)  may  have 
'  helped  in  the  segregation  of  the  metals  by  transporting  them 
to  the  main  channels  of  water-circulation.  This  condition  of 
the  wat«r  I  distinctly  recognizej  as  producible  not  only  by 
igneous  rocks,  bat  also  by  dynamic  action.  But  discrimina- 
tion should  be  made  between  what  may  be  true  and  what  has 
been  shown  to  be  true.  The  presence  of  such  so-called  con- 
tact/minerals  as  tourmaline  and  fiuorit«,  holding  such  elements 

•  This  TolDme,  pp.  650,  651,  652,  653. 

t  Jiw.  of  OeoL,  vol.  Tiii, ,  1900,  p.  768.  J  This  volume,  p.  S9S. 
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as  boron  and  fluoriue,  ie  not  proof  that  they  and  the  other  mio- 
erals  in  the  veins  containing  them  were  not  deposited  by  heated 
circulating  waters. 

From  the  proposition  that  igoeoue  rocks  are  an  important 
source  of  the  ores,  and  that  the  ores  are  extracted  from  them 
by  circulating  waters,  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  this 
work  is  chiefly  done  while  the  rock  is  a  fused  liquid  mass. 
After  the  rocks  crystallize  and  become  partly  cooled,  deforma- 
tion, and  the  cooling  itself,  may  produce  many  fractures  iu 
them,  thus  furnishing  channels  through  which  the  hot  waters 
course  while  they  are  collecting  the  metals.  In  this  manner  is 
largely  explained  the  difficulty  under  which  Prof  Kemp  labors 
in  understanding  how  circulating  waters  may  work  upon  hot 
igneous  rocks.*  So  far  as  igneous  rocks  are  deep-seated  intrn- 
sives,  they  may  retain  after  crystallization  a  very  large  part  of 
the  water  which  they  previously  held.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  innumerable  liquid  inclusions  in  many  such  rocks. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that,  among  the  papers  pre- 
sented in  this  discussion,  Lindgren's  admirable  paper  upon 
metasomatic  processes  in  fissure-veins  seems  to  me  wholly  to 
confirm  the  view  that  the  deposition  of  most  metallic  deposits 
is  effected  by  underground  water.  The  metasomatic  changes  in 
the  rocks  which  Dr.  Lindgren  describes  occur  not  only  in  the 
veins  themselves,  but  in  the  walls  of  the  veins.  Moreover,  in 
many  cases  the  amount  of  change  decreases  in  passing  from  the 
walls  into  the  veins.  During  the  metasomatic  changes,  raetals 
were  added  and  subtracted.  Lindgren  declares  that,  in  the 
great  majority  of  these  cases,  the  chief  agents  through  which 
the  metasomatic  changes  were  accomplished  were  circulating 
waters.     He  says : 

"  The  ptoceteea  observed  are  Bach  u  oao  onl;  be  explained  b^  ftqueoua  agencies. 
PoBaible  ezceplions  are  the  (orm«  of  alteration  connected  with  caniterite,  apatite, 
and  tonnnaline  veiiiB,  in  which  pnenmatolytic  cooditions  maj  have  partlj  ob- 
taitied."t 

He  concludes,  further,!  that  the  waters  were  probably  hot; 
that  those  which  originally  deposited  the  sulphide  constituents 
were  probably  ascending ;  but  that  the  ascending  waters  are 
chiefly  of  surface-origin.     Therefore,  in  all  these  matters,  by 

*  This  volume,  pp  687,  688,  etc  f  Thii  volume,  p.  610. 

t  Thii  volome,  p.  610. 
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hia  exkauative  stndy  of  the  metasomatic  procesaeB  Id  the  voins, 
Dr.  Lindgren  fully  confirms  my  moat  fundamental  contentions. 
It  18  noteworthy  that  Prof.  Vogt  and  Dr.  Lindgren,  with  ad- 
mirable scientific  restraint,  notwithstanding  the  beliefa  which 
they  hold,  discriminate  clearly  between  the  few  caaea  in  which 
they  have  shown  a  probability  that  the  ores  are  the  producta  of 
igneous  action  and  the  far  more  numerous  caaes  in  which  the 
evidence  of  atich  origin  is  very  scanty  or  wanting  altogether. 
Saya  Prof.  Vogt: 


"Tbst  the  ore-depoeit*  first  mentioned  above,  viz.,  the  tiUnic  iron-orea  in  gab- 
bro,  the  cbromite.occurreDce8  in  peridotites,  the  nickel -pyrrhotite  depceila  in 
gabbro,  etc.,  were  formed  bymagmatic  extraction,  I  think  I  have  Bcientificolly 
proved  beyond  doubt ;  and  I  beliBve  thstihe  magmatic-eTtraction  tbeoi?  advanced 
for  the  caMiterite-  and  apatite-veiiis  is  in  ita  main  proposition  correct.  For  the 
ore-depositB  aubeequeatlj  conaidered, — the  contact-deposits,  the  pyritic  deposits, 
the  gold-veins,  ailver-lead  veins,  copper-ore  veins,  etc., — the  views  here  offered 
become  confeaaedlj  more  and  more  hypothetical.  Bat  they  have  much  in  their 
favor ;  and  even  if,  following  in  particular  the  Fteuch  oheervers,  I  have  here 
ascribed  to  magmatic-eitiaction  too  gieat  a  significance,  T  believe,  oevertheleHi, 
that  the  hypotheais  ia  worthy  of  tborough  scientific  discussion."* 

Thua  Prof.  Vogt  recognizes  clearly  that  the  attribution  of  the 
larger  claas  of  these  ores  to  igneoua  action  is  purely  hypothet- 
ical. He  fully  appreciates  that,  of  the  great  majority  of  ore- 
deposits,  he  has  wholly  failed  to  show  that  igneous  agencies 
have  separated  the  orea  from  the  original  roeka  and  placed  them 
in  their  present  poaitiona.  This  connection  must  he  made  be- 
fore the  hypothesis  advanced  by  Prof.  Vogt  can  hope  for  ac- 
ceptance. Since  the  majority  of  the  ore-deposits  thought  by 
Prof.  Vogt  to  be  possibly  due  to  "  contact  after-action  "  in  some 
other  sense  than  segregation  by  underground  water  difier  in 
no  eagentjal  particulars  aa  to  their  character,  the  minerals  they 
contain,  the  relations  of  these  minerals  to  one  another,  the  re- 
lations of  the  ores  and  minerals  to  the  surrounding  rocks,  the 
presence  of  crustification,  and  other  features,  from  ore-depoaits 
which  many  authoritiea,  including  Prof.  Vogt,  recognize  as  de- 
posited by  underground  water,  I  shall  hold  to  the  old  view  that 
they  are  the  results  of  water-deposition  until  evidence  is  pre- 
sented showing  the  contrary.  To  attempt  to  prove  the  propo- 
sition that  these  ores  are  deposited  by  water  would  require  the 

"  This  volume,  p.  658. 
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repetition  throughout  of  the  argaments  for  such  an  ori^n 
which  have  been  preaented  during  the  past  half-centurj  by 
nearly  all  of  the  famous  men  who  have  discussed  ore-dep(»itB. 
If  theae  arguments  are  not  adequate  to  convince  the  reader,  I 
cannot,  in  closing  thia  diacnaaion,  present  the  case  more  fully, 
but  must  defer  the  matter  until  the  publication  of  my  treatise 
upon  Metamorphism,  in  which  I  consider  much  more  fully  the 
circulation  and  work  of  underground  water,  and  the  character 
of  the  deposits  produced  by  that  agent. 

If  it  be  recognized  that,  in  the  m^ority  of  the  cases  cited 
by  Vogt  and  Lindgren,  the  materials  of  the  ores  were  trans- 
ported and  deposited  in  their  present  positions  by  underground 
waters,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  such  ore-deposits 
he  called  contact-deposits,  hydro-thermal  deposits,  dynamo- 
metamorphic  deposits,  or  re^onal  metamorphic  deposits,  as 
proposed  by  Lindgren.* 

As  I  have  pointed  out,t  dynamic  action  may  increase  the 
temperature  of  the  underground  waters,  and*  make  the  condi- 
tions much  more  favorable  for  the  deposition  of  ores.  If  in  the 
first  part  of  ray  paper,  discussing  general  principles,  I  have  Dot 
made  clear  my  belief  in  the  extreme  efficiency  of  hot  water,  as 
compared  with  that  of  cold  water,  in  the  segregation  of  ores,  I 
have  failed  altogether  to  convey  my  ideas.  I  fully  recognize 
the  remarkable  relative  potency  of  hot  water  in  all  classes  of 
alterations  of  rocks,  including  the  deposition  of  ores.  I  em- 
phasize especially  the  effect  of  high  temperature,  (1)  in  pro- 
ducing a  deeper  circulation,!  (2)  in  producing  a  more  rapid 
circulation,§  and  (3)  in  very  greatly  increasing  the  power  of 
water  to  do  chemical  work  of  all  kinds.     For  instance,  I  say : 

"  But  pure  water  at  a  high  temperature  is  a  poteut  soWeot.  Bania  haa  shown 
that  water  at  temperatures  above  185°  C.  attacks  the  BilicsteecomposiQgsoft  glaai 
with  astonisliiug  rapiditj.  At  180°  C  Tarious  seolitea  can  be  dissolved  in  pure 
water,  the  material  crjstalliiing  out  on  cooling.  Lemberg  shows  that  water  at 
210°  C.  alowlj  dissolved  anhydrous  powdered  ullcates.  It  is  therefore  apparent 
that  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tone  of  fracture  is  a  most  potent  chemical 
agent."  II 

"With  this  conclusion  the  following  quotation  shows  that 
Prof.  Vogt  agrees : 

•  This  volume,  pp.  780,  731.  t  This  voIddm,  SM. 

tIbid.,2S&.  i  Ibid.,  303-300.  ||  /6idL,  S08. 
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"  As  is  veil  known,  the  ionUation  of  water  increMea  n^)idl7  witb  ila  tompera- 
tore.  Thu  explains  the  actirit]'  of  water  at  high  temperatorea.  Thns,  toe  ez- 
ample,  Bams  haa  shown  that  water  heated  above  185°  C.  attacks  the  silicates 
compoaing  soft  gla»  witb  astoaishiog  rapidity  ;  and  an  experiment  by  Lemberg 
hu  proved  ihat  water  at  210°  C.  slowly  dissoWei  anhydrous  powdered  silicates."* 

Further,  I  strongly  make  the  point  that  both  the  speed  of 
solution  and  the  amount  of  material  which  may  be  taken  into 
solution  are  greatly  increased  by  high  temperature  ;■!■  and  in 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  hot  water  in  the  production  of  ore- 
deposits,  I  cite  the  Cordilleran  region  of  the  WeatJ  as  one  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  higher  than  normal,  and 
in  which  ore-deposits  are  common. 

In  coucluaioQ  as  to  this  portion  of  the  discussion,  I  would  say 
that,  while  I  think  I  have  given  adequate  weight  to  igneous  rocks 
ae  a  source  of  the  ores,  and  to  the  resultant  hot  wat«r8  as  an 
agency  in  their  concentration,  I  have  not  elaborated  that  branch 
of  the  subject.  The  reason  is,  that  these  ideas  are  not  new, 
but  have  been  generally  accepted  for  decadeB  by  all  who  have 
written  upon  ore-deposits.  A  complete  treatise  upon  ore- 
depoeita  should,  of  course,  give  proportional  representation  to 
all  parts  of  the  subject^  but  a  paper  on  the  subject  necessarily 
covers  the  new  ground  moat  fiilly ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
pats  new  material  in  its  proper  relations  and  proportions  to  old 
material,  that  ia  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected. 

I  have  reserved  for  separate  consideration  most  of  the  points 
raised  in  Prof.  Kemp's  paper  upon  "  The  Role  of  the  Igneous 
Rocks  in  the  Formation  of  Veins,"§  with  the  argumenta  and 
conclusions  of  which  I  am  not  in  such  general  agreement  as 
with  those  of  the  other  papers  named.  I  shall  state  the  points 
both  o{  agreement  and  of  difference  between  us;  and,  I  need 
hardly  say,  with  entire  personal  eeteem  and  respect  for  Prof. 
Eemp.  But  my  position  is  rendered  somewhat  embarrassing 
by  the  circumstance  that  this  contribution  closes  the  discussion, 
so  far  aa  it  is  to  be  pablished  by  the  Institute  in  the  special 
volume  now  in  preas. 

1.  From  the  frequent  occurrence  of  ore-bodies  in  regions  of 
vulcanism,  it  does  not  follow,  aa  held  by  Prof  Kemp,||  that  the 


•  This  volume,  p.  643.  t  fi"^,  320,  321.  J  Ibid.,  304,  306. 

j  This  Tolume,  pp.  SBl-TOS.  ||  Thb  volume,  pp.  886,  708,  709. 
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igneous  rockB  are  the  Bole  eoarce,  or,  in  some  cases,  even  an 
important  source  of  the  ores.  As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Le 
Oonte  many  yeare  ago,  and  as  shown  by  me  in  my  paper 
(Trans.,  xxx.,  91,  92),  "  the  nndoabted  occurrence  of  workable 
ore-deposits  in  regions  of  vulcaniem  may  be  ezpluned  by  the 
heat  furnished  by  the  igneous  rocks,  this  promoting  the  work 
of  the  underground  solatious."  I  have  already  emphasized  the 
enormously  increased  activity  of  solutions  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. In  the  neighborhood  of  igneous  rocks  the  underground 
solutions  are  hot,  and  these  hot  solutions  may,  and  in  many 
cases,  I  believe,  undoubtedly  do,  derive  a  large  part  of  their 
metallic  material  from  the  sedimentary  or  metamorphosed 
rocks,  att^ongh,  as  indicated  in  my  original  paper,*  I  maintfUD 
that  probably  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  ores,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  chief  or  sole  immediate  source,  has  been  the  igueoua 
rocks. 

2.  While  Prof.  Kemp  would  derive  the  minority  of  ores  from 
igneous  rocks,  he  declaresf  that  surface-flows  of  such  rocks 
are  unfavorable  to  vein-formation.  But,  to  give  an  instance 
to  the  contrary,  the  Lake  Superior  copper-deposits  were  shown 
hy  Fumpelly,  years  ago,  to  occur  in  or  associated  with  surface 
volcanic  rocks.  I  think  the  true  statement  is,  that  in  most  dis- 
tricts very  recent  volcanic  flows  have  not  had  time  enou^  for 
the  development  of  contained  or  connected  ore-deposits;  or 
else,  they  have  not  been  eroded  deeply  enough  to  expose  such 
deposits,  if  they  exist.  But  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Colorado, 
where  denudation  has  taken  plt^ce  ^n  a  vast  scale  in  very  late 
geological  time,  great  ore-deposita  do  occur  in  Tertiary  vol- 
canic rocks ;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  ore-deposits  are 
not  even  now  forming  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  . 
great  lava-flows  of  the  plateaus  of  the  West.  Indeed,  I  think 
it  highly  probable  that  such  formations  are  going  on,  and  that 
at  some  future  period  the  resulting  ore-deposits  will  be  at  the 
surface. 

3.  In  asserting  the  existence  of  gradations  between  pegma- 
tite and  quartz-veins,  I  am  glad  to  find  Prof.  Kemp  in  full 
accord  with  me.  I  pointed  out  such  gradations  some  years  ago, 
and,  as  already  explained,  advanced  as  the  explanation  that 

*  This  Tt^ume,  pp.  300,  301.  t  Tliu  voIiiim^  p.  69&l 
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here,  as  it  is  a  complicated  one.  Below  the  level  of  ground* 
water,  the  Bize  of  the  openings,  ae  I  have  fully  explained,*  is 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  movement  of  the  underground 
water,  because  friction  runs  up  very  rapidly  with  subdivision 
of  the  openings ;  but  how  capillarity  is  a  "  descenaive  "  or  "  as- 
censive  "  force  in  this  belt,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

6.  Prof.  Kemp  does  me  an  unintentional  injustice  when  he 
cites  me  ae  supporting  "  the  view  that  hot  springs  are  the 
result  of  normal  terrestrial  circulations,  without  accessions  of 
heat  other  than  those  which  would  be  received  through  the 
ordinary  increase  of  temperature  with  depth."t  I  refer  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  of  the  underground  waters  to  the  norma) 
increase  of  temperature  with  depth,  to  vnlcemimi,  and  to  dynamie 
action-X  B«^onal  vulcanism  and  orogenic  movements  I  men- 
tion twice  as  producing  high  temperature. 

7.  But  I  held,  and  still  hold,  that  diflerence  in  temperature 
of  the  ascending  and  descending  columns  is  a  cause  which 
works  in  the  promotion  of  circulation  as  an  at^unct  to  the  main 
cause,  head.  Prof.  Kemp§  argues  against  this  conclusion  in 
the  following  way : 

"(3)  That  water  under  great  load  or  presBnre  does  not  exptuod  according  to 
the  4  per  cent  raw  named  (i.e.,  4  per  cent,  for  100°  C).  On  the  coDtrary,  it 
nay  be  held  by  the  preflanre  at  fixed  TOinme,  despite  the  added  heat.  If,  for  ox- 
ample,  we  niiigh]]r  aMDme  a  eolumti  of  vrater  1  sq.  id.  Id  croM-oectioD  and  2  ft. 
high  (it  is  really  about  2  ft.  3j  in.)  as  equal  to  a  pTessnie  of  a  pound  to  theaquare 
inch,  in  10,000  ft.  we  would  haTeapreseureof  something  nearG000Ib«.,  or  orer  3 
tons  to  the  square  inch  ;  and  in  the  fac«  ot  this,  the  expansion  of  water  from  an 
added  temperature  of  100°  C.  pradJcall;  becomes  a  negligible  qnantity  as  con- 
tribntiug  to  hydrostatic  head." 

This  argument  seems  to  me  to  he  unsound  for  the  following 
reasons: 

a.  Since  I  emphasize  vuicanism  and  orogenic  movements  as 
chief  causes  of  high  temperature  in  underground  water,  the 
depth,  and  therefore  the  pressure,  may  be  but  a  small  fraction 
of  that  assumed  by  Prof.  Kemp. 

b.  The  only  experiments  which  I  have  found  upon  the  com- 
pressibility of  water  at  high  temperature  are  those  of  Barua,|] 

*  See  my  remarks,  SVon*.,  ixi.,  40-45.  t  This  volume,  p.  704. 

J   Tran*.,  xxx.,  48.  j  This  volume,  p.  704. 

II  "The  Compressibility  ot  Colloids,^'  byC  Buna;  An.  Joum.  tf  SA,  4tli 
»er.,  vol.  Ti.,  1898,  pp.  287-289. 
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in  which  he  finds  that  the  compreBeion  resulting  from  the  pres- 
sure cited  by  Eemp  is  much  lees  than  would  be  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  expansion  due  to  the  heat  mentioned. 

c.  Admitting  for  the  moment  that  the  preesure  does  neutralize 
the  expansion  due  to  heat,  since  the  pressure  ie  nearly  the  same 
upon  both  the  ascending  and  descending  columne,  and  inasmuch 
as,  under  the  hypothesis,  there  is  a  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween the  two  columns,  there  would  be  a  difference  in  denaitry^,  ■ 
and  therefore  a  cause  for  flowage. 

8.  Upon  another  point  connected  with  the  circulation  of  un- 
derground water,  Prof.  Kemp  says : 

"  (4)  We  must  bear  in  mind  alaothat  theatandiDgbod^of  cold  grouDdwater  filU 
the  iDteraticea  of  all  rocks  Dear  the  surface,  except  those  in  veiyarid  regions,  and 
exerla  a  retarding  influence  on  nprising  currents."* 

I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  coldness  of  the 
water  prevents  circulation  due  to  difference  in  head  and  differ- 
ence in  temperature  of  the  two  columns,  except  as  to  an  effect 
which  I  have  emphauzed,t  namely,  that  due  to  varying 
viscoBity. 

After  the  arguments  above  mentioned.  Prof  Kemp  says : 

"I  r^ard  it  as  eztremelj  improbable  that  the  water  of  any  natural  spring 
whose  flow  is  doe  simply  to  hydrostatic  head,  has  ever  reached  more  than  a  very 
limited  depth  below  the  point  of  eiDergenoe."t 

We  have  already  found  that  difierence  in  temperature  of  the 
descending  and  ascending  columns  are  excluded  by  Prof. 
Kemp  as  an  eftective  cause  of  deep  circulation.  The  force  to 
which  he  appeals  to  explain  the  deep  circulation  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  the  igneous  rocks.     He  says : 

"  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
any  waters  which  have  reached  depths  even  approximating  10,000  tt,  iian  ever 
again  reach  the  surface  and  yield  flowing  springs,  except  through  the  propulsion 
of  stores  of  energy  contributed  by  still  heated  muses  of  igneous  rock."J 

I,  of  course,  maintain  that  the  hea(>energy  of  the  igneous 
rocks  passes  into  and  thereby  expands  the  water,  thus  caus- 
ing a  difference  in  density  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending columns,||  and  thereby  promoting  circulation.     Bat 

*  This  volume,  p.  TO).  f  IVom.,  zxz.,  43.  I  This  volume,  p.  705. 

J  This  volume,  p.  T(e.      ,  U  2Vatu:,  xzx.,  47-4S. 
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Prof.  Kemp  has  just  thrown  this  use  of  the  energy  of  the 
igneous  rocks  out  of  consideration ;  and  how  this  energy  acts 
in  producing  a  circulation,  unless  it  be  by  heating  and  thereby 
espanding  the  water,  he  does  not  explain. 

9.  Prof.  Eemp  says  that  "  standing  water  in  abandoned 
shafts  IB  strong  evidence  of  the  impenetrability  of  rocks."* 
This  seems  to  me  untenable.  Such  standing  water  has  come  in 
either  from  the  surface,  or  through  the  "impenetrable  rocks." 
The  latter  hypothesis  Prof  £emp  rejecta.  But  if  the  former 
be  true,  why  does  not  the  water  rise  with  periodic  additions  ? 
According  to  my  view,  standing  water  in  shafts,  exactly  as  in 
wells,  indicates  the  opper  limit  of  the  belt  of  saturation.  Bat 
the  standing  water  maintains  its  uniform  level  (in  the  absence 
of  pumping)  by  flowage  through  the  rocks,  compensating  the 
local  additions  or  subtractions.  Certainly  the  water  standing 
in  the  wells  of  the  drift-covered  regions  of  North  America  does 
not  prove  that  there  ie  no  active  underground  circulation  in 
the  drift. 

Passing  from  specific  points  concerning  the  circulation  of 
underground  water,  I,  of  course,  largely  dissent  from  Prof. 
Kemp's  general  view  upon  this  subject,  and  can  only  refer  to 
the  argument  already  given  in  my  paper.f  If  the  evidence 
there  presented,  showing  that  the  main  source  of  the  under- 
ground water  depositing  the  ores  is  meteoric,  and  not  de- 
rived from  the  igneous  rocks,  as  held  by  Prof.  Kemp  (bat 
without  giving  adequate  evidence),  does  not  prove  the  point,  it 
is  useless  further  to  discuss  the  matter  here.  In  my  treatise  on 
Metamorpbism  I  shall  cover  this  part  of  the  subject  much  more 
exhaustively.  While  I  hold  that  the  main  source  of  the  water 
depositing  ores  is  meteoric,  I  recognize  that  another  source  of 
such  water  is  the  igneous  rocks.     I  say : 

"Also,  through  the  agencjol  TalcanUm,  water  occluded  in  magm*  ia  tnuw- 
ferred  from  the  zone  of  rock  flowage,  or  even  poesiblf  traia  the  centraaphere,  (o 
the  zone  of  rock-fnctQTe."t 

Nor  am  I  able  to  accept  Prof.  Kemp's  statements  as  to  the 
small  amount  and  local  deficiency  of  groundwater.  He  says, 
"  In  region's  when  the  rainfall  is  small,"  .  ..."  if  the  rocks 

•  This  TOlame,  p.  709.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  282-334.  t  Ibid.,  p.  SOS. 
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been  profitably  worked  to  a  greater  depth  than  this,  it  is  well 
known  that  probably  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  metaliic 
wealth  of  the  earth  yet  mined  baa  come  from  above  the  2000-fl. 
level ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  statement  that 
the  circulation  above  this  level  is  not  of  vital  importance  in 
the  production  of  ore-deposits. 

In  this  matter  of  depth,  "Prot  Kemp  asserts,*  of  the  general 
circulation  of  underground  water,  that  "  something  like  2000 
ft.  appears  to  be  its  limit;"  but  the  only  evidence  which  he 
presents  upon  this  point  is  that  in  some  cases  this  is  the  fact. 
The  local  instances  cited  are  not,  to  my  mind,  proof  of  such  a 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  which  I  have  presented 
to  the  contrary  is  reinforced  by  the  argumentu  of  Prof.  Vogt,t 
which,  combining  the  facts  of  observed  depth  of  denudation  of 
veins  with  the  likeness  of  their  deeper  parts  to  those  parts 
nearer  the  surface  plainly  produced  by  underground  waters, 
clearly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  many  cases,  the  under- 
ground circulation  must  have  been  efficient  to  a  depth  several 
times  greater  than  2000  ft. 

On  the  second  point,  the  work  of  underground  water.  Prof, 
Kemp  declares  that  veins  are  the  exceptional,  not  the  general, 
work  of  this  agency.  He  says  that  while  veins  occur  locally 
in  mining  districts,  there  is  a  "  general  absence  of  veins. "J  If 
Prof.  Kemp  means  minCT-aZ  veins,  this  is  of  course  true ;  but  if 
be  means  literally  what  he  says  (and  it  is  only  with  this  meau- 
ing  that  any  argument  can  be  made  aa  to  the  circulation  of  un- 
derground water),  I  wholly  dissent  from  the  conclusion.  In  my 
field-work  throughout  the  United  States  and  considerable  areas 
of  Canada  I  have  yet  to  find  a  district  in  which  a  series  of  roclm 
has  been  in  the  belt  of  saturation  for  a  long  time  geologically  in 
which  there  are  not  extensive,  metasomatic  changes  in  the 
rocks,  and  many  veins.  For  instance,  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion, almost  innumerable  veins,  the  work  of  underground 
water,  may  be  seen  from  Maine  to  Alabama;  but  only  very 
rarely  and  locally  are  there  important  ore-deposits.  Therefore 
the  localization  of  mineral  (i.  e,,  ore-bearing)  veins  gives  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  general  circulatioQ  of  underground  water. 

While  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  advocated  a  universal,  nni- 

•  This  volume,  [).  099.  t  Thii  Tolome,  p.  669  d  nj. 

t  Thia  volume,  p.  707. 
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to  the  greatest  depth  penetrated  by  man,  were  deposited  in  the 
places  where  they  now  exist  hy  circulating  underground  waters. 
Probably  Prof.  Kemp  does  not  intend  to  argue,  although  his 
reasoning  could  be  so  interpreted,  that  because  there  is  not  at 
present  a  vigorous  circulation  where  ore-deposita  exist,  such  ores 
were  not  deposited  by  the  circulation  of  underground  water. 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  underground  circulation  is  much 
more  vigorous  and  widespread  than  is  belifeved  by  Prof.  Kemp, 
and  while  I  first  discuss  the  circulation  which  would  take  place 
in  a  homogeneous  medium,*  I  follow  with  what  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  points  of  my  paper,  viz.,  the  elaborate 
evidence  presented  of  the  very  unequal  and  variable  character 
of  the  underground  water-circulation,  due  to  unequal  tempera- 
ture caused  by  normal  increase,  vulcanism  and  dynamic  action ; 
the  preferential  use  by  water  of  large  channels;!  the  variation 
of  the  rocks  in  porosity  and  structure ;  the  complexity  and  ir- 
regular distribution  of  the  openings ;  the  intersections  of  frac- 
tures ;  the  successionB  of  fractures ;  the  impervious  strata  at 
various  depths ;  the  pitching  troughs  and  arches;  etc. J  Prof. 
Kemp  epeaksS  also  of  the  importance  of  impervious  strata  in 
influencing  the  circulation  of  groundwater.  I  have  strongly 
emphasized  |{  the  very  profound  influence  of  impervious  strata 
upon  the  deposition  of  ores,  and  have  explained  that  the  differ- 
ence between  pervious  and  impervious  strata  is  that  pervious 
strata  have  openings  of  capillary  or  supercapillary  size,  while 
the  openings  of  impervious  strata  are  subcapillary. 

ThelocalizatJon  of  ore-deposits,  of  which  Prof  Kemp  speakB,^ 
I  have  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  case  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  deposit  "  requires  the  fortunate  combination  of 
many  favorable  factors  working  harmoniously  together,  the 
absence  of  any  one  of  which  may  prevent  the  concentration  of 
the  ore-deposit."**  Only  here  and  there  have  existed  the  re- 
markable combination  of  circumstances  necessary  to  form  an 
ore-deposit,  and  thus  once  in  a  million  times,  or  once  in  ten 
million  times,  a  vein  formed  carries  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
valuable  metals  to  be  an  ore.ff 

•  This  voliime,  pp.  306-316.  t  Ibid,,  ZlbSU.  t  Ibid.,  SOi-iZT. 

i  ThU  Tolume,  p.  S99.  B  Ibid.,  396-416. 

ii  TbU  Tolume,  p.  708.  **  This  volome,  pw  421. 

tt  See  my  article,  Jour,  of  Geol.,  toL  viiL,  1900,  p.  753. 
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Therefore,  notwithstandiDg  the  contrary  helief  of  Prof. 
Kemp,  I  again  assert  that  the  deposition  of  the  great  majority 
of  ore-deposita — namely,  those  produced  by  underground  water 
— ^18  a  special  case  of  the  general  work  of  underground  water, 
which  can  only  he  adequately  expltuned  by  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  fiicta  and  principles  controlling  the  circulation  and 
work  of  underground  water,  and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
special  modifications  necessary  to  explain  the  localization  and 
relations  of  the  ores. 

In  closing  this  discussion  I  must  express  deep  gratification 
for  the  kindly  and  appreciative  manner  in  which  my  attempt 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  ore-deposition  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  men  who  have  discussed  it.  Indeed,  the  papers 
of  Lindgren,  Vogt,  Beck  and  Rickard  speak  of  the  paper  in 
a  more  complimentary  way  than  I  conld  have  hoped.  When 
I  published  it,  I  anticipated  that  it  would  be  regarded  as  too 
theoretical  by  geologists  who  are  at  work  in  the  field  upon  the 
fiiscinating  problem  of  ore-deposition,  and  especially  by  the 
practical  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  development  of  large 
mining  properties.  In  this  respect,  however,  I  have  been 
wholly  mistaken ;  for  the  most  hearty  appreciation  which  has 
come  to  me  has  been  from  these  two  classes  of  men. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  say  that  I  find  in  the  various  papers 
following  my  own  so  much  which  confirms  my  conclnsions 
(and  no  reason  which  appears  to  me  to  be  sound,  advanced 
against  any  of  them)  that,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  find  it  nnneceesary  to  modify  my  paper 
(beyond  the  changes  in  the  Journal  of  Geology  to  which  I  have 
referred)  either  as  to  statements  of  &cta  and  conclusions,  or  as 
to  their  proportional  importance. 
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Sbcrstary's  Note. — The  amount,  variety  and  valae  of  the 
contributioDe  made  to  the  science  of  ore-deposits  by  the  Amer- 
ican Inatitnte  of  Mining  Engineers,  since  its  organization  in 
1871,  may  be  inferred  from  the  list,  given  below,  of  papers  in 
its  TVanaactioTis  bearing  upon  that  subject.  This  list  does  not 
include  the  numerous  papers  on  coal,  or  other  non-metallic  de- 
posits, such  as  those  of  clay,  apatite,  bauxite,  etc.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  comprises,  besides  many  treatises  directly  treat- 
ing of  the  formation  of  ore-deposits,  and  many  generalizations 
of  great  suggestiveness  ae  to  parts  of  that  field,  a  large  number 
of  studies  of  single  mines  or  districts,  in  which  geological  and 
mineralogical  facts  of  importance  are  incidentally  reported, 
though  greater  space  is  often  given  to  methods  of  mining,  etc 
As  a  whole,  I  venture  to  say,  this  list  presents  a  mass  of  care- 
ful observations  and  intelligent  deductions  which  do  student 
of  this  science  can  afford  to  disregard. 

Papers  m  the  T^-ansaciions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mawy 

Migineera,  Bearing  Diree&y  or  ImUrectlt/  upon  the 

Science  of  Ore-Deposiia. 

TiTXB.  Toi-    rxax. 

The  Oeognphical    Dbtrlbution  of   Mining  Districts  io  the 

United  States.    By  B.  W.  Rajmond, I.      33 

The  Origin  of  Metalliferoni  Deposits.     By  T.  Sieny  Hunt,  I.     US 

The  Ore  Knob  Copper-Mine  and  eomti  Belated  Deposits.    Bj 

T.  Bterrr  Hant, IL     1S3 

The  Formatioa  of  F^urea  and  the  Origin  of  their  Mineral 

Content*.     Bj  A.  J.  Brown, U,     216 

The  Magnetic  Iron-Ores  of  New  Jersey  ;  their  Qeographical 

Distribution  and  Geological  Occurrence.     By  J.  C  Smock,  II.    314 

The  Ores  of  Iron  ;  tlieir  Geogrspliical  Distribution  and  Bela- 
tlon  lo  the  Great  Centen  of  the  World's  Iron  Industrie*. 
By  Henry  Newton, 111.    380 

On  the  Occurrence  of  the  Brown  Hematite  Depoaits  of  the  Great 

Valley.     By  Frederick  Prime,  3t. IIL    410 

The  Cornwall  Iron-Mine  and  some  B«lated  Depoeits  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    By  T.  Sterry  Hunt, IV.     319 

The  Southeasteni  Missouri  Lead-District.  By  G.  C  Broad- 
head,      V.     100 

(782) 
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Title.  tou    faqk 

A  Stndy  of  the  Specular  and  Magnetic  Iron-Oret  of  the  New 

Red  Sandrtone   id   York  County,   Pa.     By   Poreifor  Fra- 

wr,  Jr., V.     1S2 

The  Nickel-Ores  of   Orford,  Quebec,  Canada.     Bt  W.  K  C. 

EnstiB, VI.     209 

The  Meeozoic   Formation   in  Virginia.     By  Oswald  J.  Hein- 

rich, VI.     227 

The  Enreka  Lode  of  Eureka,  Easieni  Nevada.     By  W.  & 

Keyes, VI.    344 

What  is  a  Pipe-Vein  ?    By  R.  W.  Raymond VL    393 

HiMiogOresot  Iron.    By  Penilor  Ftsier,  Jr.,         ...  VI.    &31 

The  Oie  Depo«ita  of  Eureka  Diitrict,  Essteni  Nevada.    By 

William  P.  Blake, VI.     654 

The  Antimony-DepoaiM  at  ArkansM.     By  Charles  E  Wait,  VIII.       42 

Silver  Islet     By  Thoma*  Mscfarlane, VUL     226 

The  aold-Gnvels  of  North  Carolina.     By  W.  C  Kerr,     .        .  VUL     462 

The  Silver  Sandstone  District  of  Utah.     By  Charles  M.  Rolker,  IX.       21 

Some  Cop  per- Deposits  of  Carroll  County,  Maryland.    By  Per- 

wforFraier IX.       83 

The  Whopper  Lode,  Gunnison  County,  Colorado.    By  Feraifor 

Fiaxer, IX.     249 

Auriferous  Slate-Deposits  of  the  Southern  Mining  Region.     By 

P.  H.  Meli,  Jr.,     ....  " IX.    8M 

The   Oold-Bearing    Mispicket- Veins   of    Mannon,    Ontario, 

Canada.     By  B.  P.  Bothwell IX.    409 

The  Formation  of  Oold  Nuggete  and  PUcer-Deposils.    By  T. 

Egleaton,        .    , EX.    6S8 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Lustrous  Coal  with  Native  Silver  in  a 

Vein  in  Porphyry  in  Onray  County,  Colorado.     By  G.  A. 

Koenig  and  Moriti  Stockder, IX.     660 

Note  on  Black-Band  Iron-Ore  in  West  Virginia.     By  S.  P. 

Sharpies*, X.      80 

The  OecOogy  and  Veins  of  Tombstone,  Ariiona.     By  William 

P.  Blake, X.    8S4 

The  Oold' Fields  of  the  Southern  Portion  of  the  Island  of  San 

Domingo.     By  R.  P.  Rothwell .  X.    S4S 

The  Mines  and  Mills  of  Oilpin  Connty,  Colorado.     By  A.  N. 

Rogers, XI      28 

On  the  Pecnliar  Features  of  the  Bassick  Mine,     By  L.  R. 

Grabill, XL     HO 

Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  San  Juan  County,  Col- 
orado.    By  Theodore  B.  Conutock, XL     165 

The  Iron-Ores   of  the  Middle    James   Jtiver.     By  Petsitor 

Fra*er, XI.    201 

Coal  and  Iron  in  Alabama.     By  T.  Sterry  Hunt,         ...  XI.     230 

The  Iron-Ores  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia.     By  A.  S.  McCreath,  XIL       17 

The  Copper- Deposits  of  the  South  Mountain.     By  C.  Hanford 

Henderson, '    .       .  XIL      85 

QcoIogico^Oeographical  Distribution  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  the 

Eastern  United  States.    By  John  C  Smock,  XIL    130 

Some  Canadian  Iron-Ores.     By  Frederick  P.  Dewey,  XIL    1B2 
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TiTLB.  TOI.      P, 

The  Pjrites-Deposita  of  Louisa  Conntj,  VitgiuU.     By  W.  H. 

Adams, XII. 

Note  on  Ttmtalite  and  other  Minenla,  AcoompaojiDg  the  lln- 

Ore  in  the  Black  Rills.     By  Ch&rles  A.  Schaeffer,  XIII. 

The  Valledllo  Minpa,  Mexico.     B7  Richard  E.  Chism,      .        .  XIII. 

Geology  and  Mioeral  Rmookm  of  the  Rio  Onmde  Begion  in 

Texas  and  Coaboila.    By  E.  J.  Scbmitt,     ....  XIII. 

The  Electrical  Activity  of  Ore-Bodies.    By  Carl  Baras,    .       .  XIII. 

The  Iron-Mines  of  Puloam  County,   N.   Y.    By  Arthur  F. 

■ffendt, XIIL 

The  Iron-Ores  of   Kcton   County,    Nova  Scotia.     By  E.  GU- 

pin,  Jr., XrV. 

The  Geology  and  Mineral  Beeources  of  Sequatchee  Valley,  Ten- 

neesee.     ByW.  M.  Bowron, XTV. 

The  Sulphide  Deposit  of  South  Iron  Hill,  Leadiille,  Colondo. 

By  Francis  T.  Freeland, XIV. 

The  "Centennial"  and   "Lotta"  Gold  Prgpertiea,  Coahuila, 

Mexico.     By  Persifor  Frazer, XIV. 

Note  on  an  Exhibition  of  Banded  Structure  in  a  Oold-Vein. 

By  Charles  M.  Bolter, XIV. 

Notes  on  Certain  IroD-Ore-Deposila  in  Colorado.     By  Charles 

M.  Holker, XIV. 

Notes  on  the  Leadville  Oiv-Depodls.    By  Charles  M.  Rolker. 

(See  correction,  p.  948), XIV. 

Note  on  the  Apatite  Begion  of  Canada.    By  Dr.  T.  Slerry 

Hunt, XIV. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Gold-Hines.     By  E.  Gilpin,  Jr.,      .        .        .  XIV. 

Greology  of  the  Low-Moor,  Virginia,  Iron-Ores.    By  Benjamin 

Smith  Lyman XIV. 

Iron-Ore  DepoeiU  of  Southern  Utah.     By  WiUiam  P.  Blake,    .  XIV. 

The  Comwsll  Iron-Ore  Mines,  Lehanon  County,  Pennsylvania. 

ByE.  V.  IClnTilliera, XIV. 

The  Copper-Ores  of  the  SouthweaL     By  Arthar  F.  Wendt,        .  XV. 

Notes  on  tlie  Geology  of  the  Tilly  Foster  Ore-Body,  Putnam 

County,  N.  Y.     By  Ferdinand  a  Bnttmann,       .  XV. 
The  Genesis  of  Certain  Ore-Depo«its.     By  S.  F.  EmmoDS,  XV. 
The  Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa.    By  Gardiner  F.  Wil- 
liams,   XV. 

Sierra  Mojada,  Mexico.     By  Bichard  K  Chism,  .  XV. 

Indicative  Plants.    By  E.  W.  Baymond, XV. 

Mining  Developments  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Coast  and 

their  Wider  Bearing.     By  Amoa  Bowman,  ....  XV. 

The  Silver-Mines  of  Calico,  California.     By  Waldemar  Lind- 

Qold  and  Silver  Mining  in  Utah.     By  O.  J.  HoUiater,       .  XVL 

The  Old  Telegraph  Mine,  Utah.     By  G.  Lavagnino, .        .  XVL 

Notes  on  ihe  Geology  of  Butte,  Moot.  By  S.  F.  Emmons,  .  XVI. 
The  Association  of  Minerals  in  the  Gagnon  Vein,  Batte  Gtj, 

Montana.     By  Kchard  Pearce, XVI. 

The  Rainbow  Lode,  Butte  City,  Montana.     By   William  P. 

BUke, XVL 
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Title.  voi-    paqb 

The  Ch^in  Iron-Mine,  Lake  Sapeiior.     By  Per  LaiwoD,  .        .  XVL     119 

Mode  of  Deposition  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  the  HenomiDee  B«Dge, 

Hicbigu.     67  John  Fulton, XVI.     526 

The  Bedded  Ore-Depasita  of  Red  Mountain  Mining  Dietrict, 

Ouray  County,  Colorado.     By  G.  E.  Kedzie,  XVI.     570 

Notes  on  the  Topogi&phy  and  Geoli^y  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco, 

Peru.     By  A.  D.  Hodges,  Jr., XVI.     729 

Notes  on  the  Topography  and  Oeology  of  Western  North  Caro- 
lina.—The  Hiawaasee  VaUey.     By  Henry  E.  Colton,  XVI.     839 

Hot  Springs  PormH^ou  in  Red  Mountain  District,  Colorado :  A 
Beply  to  the  Criydsm  of  Mr.  Emmons.  By  Theodore  B. 
Comstock, XVII.     261 

Notes  on  the  Rosario  Mine  at  San  Juandto,  Hondnras,  C.  A. 

Bj  Thomas  H.  Leggett, XVn.    432 

The  Copper-Deposits  of  Copper    Basin,  Aritona,  and  their 

Origin.     By  William  P.  Blalte XVII.    479 

Oie-DepoMts  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota.     By  Franklin  R 

Carpenter XVII.    670 

The  Distribution  of  Phoaphoms  in  the  Ladingloa  Mine,  Iron 
Mountain,  Michigan :  A  Study  in  Isochemic  Lines.  By 
David  H.  Browne, XVII.    616 

The  Ore-Deposits  of  Red  Mountain,  Ouray  County,  Colorado. 

By  T,  E.  Schwarz, XVIII.     189 

The  Oeology  and  Ore-Deposits  of  Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo- 
rado.   By  A-  A.  Blow, XVII  I.     146 

The  Geological  Relations  of  the  Principal  Nova  Scotia  Min- 
erals.    By  E.  Gilpin,  Jr., XVIII.     198 

Notes  on  the  Oeology  of  the  DeKaap  Oold-Fields  in  the  Trans- 

vaaL    By  W.  H.  Furionge, XVIII.    384 

The  Association  of  Gold  with  Other  Metals  in  the  West.    By 

Richard  Pearce, XVIIL     447 

Gold-Quarti.     By  W.  M.  Courtis XVIU.     639 

The  Iron-Ores  of  the  United  States.     By  T.  Sberry  Hunt, .        .  XIX.         3 

Geological  Notes  on  the  Mangantse  Ore-Deposit  of  Crimora, 

Virginia.     By  Charles  K  Hall, XX.       46 

The  Mount  Morgan  Mine,  Queensland.     By  T.  A.  Rickard,      .  XX.     133 

Notes  on  the  Iron-Ores  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  De- 
scription of  the  Long-Wall  Method  of  Mining  Used  in 
Working  Them.     By  H.  H.  Stoek, XX.     369 

The  Bendigo  Gold-Field.     By  T.  A.  Rickard,    ....  XX.     463 

Zinc-Blende  Mines  and  Mining  near  Wehb  CSty,  Mo.     By  Carl 

Hentich XXL         3 

La  Gaidette ;  The  History  of  a  French  Oold-Mine.     By  T.  A. 

Rickard, XXI.      79 

Association  of  ApaUte  with  Beds  of  Magnetite.     By  WiUiam 

P.  Biake XXI.    159 

A  New  Tin  Mineral  in  the  Black  Hills.     By  Titus  UIke,   .  XXL     240 

The  L^te  Discovery  of  Irge  Quantities  of  Magnetic  and  Non- 
Magnetic  Pyrites  in  the  Croton  Magnetic  Iron-Mines.  By 
W.  H.  Hoffman, XXI.     518 

The  M«eabi  Iron-Bange.     By  Horace  V.  Winchell,   .         .        .  XXL     ft44 
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The  Bendigo  Oold-Field  (Secoad  Paper) ;  Ore-Deposits  Other 

than  SaddlcB.     B7  T.  A.  lUckard, XXI.     688 

The  CauH  of  FaultiDg.     B7  John  A.  Church XXI.    782 

Notee  on  the  Geology  of  the  HaU-Mooo  Mine,  Pioche,  Nevada. 

By  Eraeet  WUtsee, XXI.    867 

The  Biwsbik  Mine.     By  H.  V.  WiDchell  and  J.  T.  Jones,  XXL     951 

Geological  IHatribution  of  the  Useful  Metak  in  the  United 

States.     By  8.  F.  finmone.     (See  DiacueaioD,  p.  732),        .         XXII.      53 
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CaTboDatization  of  rockg  (with  dalomitimtlon,  etc,),  661  at  teq.,  668. 

Carbonic  acid  an  important  geological  &ctor  in  ascending  waleiv,  44. 

Carlnthia:  analogy  of  Bloibcig  ore-depoaite  with  thoee  of  Enreka  diltrict,  NeT.,  113; 
calnmine-depoaits  of  BaibI,  134 ;  ore-deposita  at  Baibl,  61,  es,  102. 

Carlsbad  Spmdel :  analysis  and  temperatnie  of  water,  40,  42 ;  chatactet  of  depoeit,  53. 

Camiola,  Bohneiimert  at  Wocboin,  137. 

Ckssiterite:  synthetic  production  of,  by  sablimation  [637];  and  Iron-ore,  occnrreace 
of  in  limestone  near  Campiglia,  Italy  [651] ;  caMlterile- veins,  614 ;  in  Banca  and 
Billiton  [645] ;  io  Cornwall,  Eagland  [645] ;  in  Tannaaia  [S45]. 

Cauae  of  flowage  of  uuderground  water,  302. 

Cavities  in  rochs.  character  of  filling,  15. 

CaZIN,  F.  H.  F.  :  reoiarku  in  discussion  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits,  206,  269 ;  on 
copper-ores  of  New  Mexico,  V-il. 

Cephaloiiia,  water-power  of  the  Bes-milla  of,  304. 

Ceriam,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crnst,  639. 

Cheoitteriin,  T.  C,  on  ore-deposits  of  Southwestern  WiacoiuiD  [301] ;  opinion  on  canse 
of  contact-melamorphiani,  737. 

Chemical  conatitution  of  mineral  watera,  40. 

Chlorine,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  ernat,  638. 

Chlorite  in  gold-qnactz  of  Crown  Point  mine,  Graaa  Valley,  Cal.,  530. 

Chitscb,  John  A. :  remarks  in  discnasion  of  the  g:«nwiaorore-depoaits.l95. 

Church's  acconnt  of  the  Justice  ailver-mine,  339 ;  views  on  soorce  of  undergnaud 
waters,  31. 

Chnrprinz  silver-mine,  Freiberg.  Saiony,  ascending  mineral  waters  at,  29. 

Cinnabar-deposits  of  Bnlpbnr  Bank,  Cal.,  33  et  teg.,  66. 

Circa iattng  waters  of  aurfbce-urigin.  435. 

Clarke.  F.  W.  and  Hillebrand,  W.  F.,  on  the  occarrence  of  elementary  snbattuicca  In 
the  earth's  crust  [639]. 

Classification  of  fissure- veins  according  to  metuomatlc  processes,  640  et  teg.;  of  ore- 
depoaiCo,  437 ;  proposed  modification  of,  211  et  nq.,  230 ;  systems  employed  hith- 
erto, 3. 

Cianstbal  (Qermany)  rocka,  analyses  of,  603  ;  Uartz  mountains,  oie-depoaits,  79. 

Clays  of  Comstock  lode,  anal.vBis  of,  666. 

Clifford  amaigaoiated  copper-mine,  Cornwall,  62. 

Cllfton-Morenci  copper-deposits,  Graham  connty,  Ariz.,  447. 

Cobalt,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  639. 

Cohen,  E.,  on  WitwateisrBnd  gold -deposits.  South  AfMca,  162. 

CoLUNs,  Arthur  L. :  remarks  on  Emmona  and  Weed,  630;  dlscassion  by  Emmons, 
7B6aeeq. 

Colorado  :  gold-  and  silver-mines,  390,  342,  3S6. 

Colorado:  lu'od-zinc  mines:  Aspen  district :  Hollie  Gibson,  492;  Smuggler,  493;  ore- 
deposits  of  Leadvllle,  106;  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  character  of 
nre-depoeits,  109:  Bllver-lead-raines  [351]  :  silver-ininee :  Custer  county  ;  Goysof, 
461;  Hollie  Gibson,  450;  Pandora,  461;  Smaggler-Unlon,  451;  Sranggler,  450; 
Yankee  Girl,  451. 

Oamstock  Lode,  Storey  county,  Hbv.  :  geological  oondiUons  of,  90;  heat  of  NMending 
waters  at,  31 ;  ore-dupoaitioii  of.  195,  338. 
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OoncenCratloii  b;  reaction  upon  sDlphides  compared  with  metKllnrgical  t 
tioD,  376. 

Conoentration  of  ores:  speciiil  faotora  alfectiiig,  393;  character  of  the  topography, 
416;  character  of  tbe  topottraphy — effect  of  the  vertical  element,  41R;  cUancter 
of  the  topography— efTectof  the  hoHioutal  element,  417;  physical  reTOlationa, 
419;  variations  In  porosity  and  Btructnre,  393;  variatlomi  In  poroeity,  ete.,— com- 
plexity of  openings,  384;  variations  in  porosity,  etc.,— impervious  strata  at  vari- 
ous depths,  396;  variations  in  porosity,  etc., — pitching  tronghs  and  arches,  406 
variations  in  poroeity,  etc., — pre-existing  channehi  and  replacements,  413. 

Condition  of  water  in  the  lone  of  fiacture,  291. 

Conical  mounds  built  hy  ascending  mineral  waters,  39, 

Conwilidated  Virginia  silver-mine,  Storey  county,  Nev„  location  of  bonania,  92. 

Con  tact- Depos  i  ta  :  Constituent  MiDsrals,  717;  Form,  717;  O^nette  etiurijlcctfion  .■  "con- 
tact metamoiphlc  "  depoeita,  730 ;  Dynamo.metamorjdiic  and  regional -metamor- 
phic  deposits,  731;  hydrotbermal  deposits,  730;  Geographic  Distribation :  ^ruon^ 
723;  Britith  ColuMhia.  723;  Oilifornia,  720;  IdtOo,  721,  722  tt  teq.,-  Uexieo,  TU, 
725;  Norlhwat  Territory,  TZietieq.!  Other  Ci>KntrU>,T25:  Literature :  71S  et  icq.; 
Origin  of  the  Depoeita,  725,  726;  Position,  717. 

Contact-meUmorphism :  891,786,727;  Cause  of  Conlact-Metamorphism,  727,728,^9; 
intense,  of  rocks,  661  ei  uq,,  669:  ore-deposita  formed  by,  648. 

Copper-deposits:  Araosji:  Cochise  county;  Blebee,  447;  Uila  county;  Qlobe,  447; 
Graham  oonnty;  Ciirton-Moreiici,  447. 

Copper- mi nes :  Arizona:  Cochise  county;  Copper  Queen  [446];  Yavapai  county; 
United  Verde,  447;  Colorado:  Boulder  oonnty;  Orphan  Boy.  738;  Ne»  Mmco: 
Graut  county  ;  SanM  Rita,  449 ;  Gront  county ;  Hanover,  4jO  ;  Norlh  Conlinm  : 
Bdwan  county ;  Union  Copper  Company's,  454  ;  Tfertk  Caroliwi  nmr  Virfpnia :  VIr- 
gilioa  district;  Bine  Wing,  454. 

Copper.ore  deposits  in  Butte,  Hout.  [657];  in  Cornwall,  England  [667]. 

Copper^res:  Arizona,  110,  131;  Bobemia.  124.  136;  Lake  Superior  district,  144; 
Lower  California,  132;  Hnnusfeld,  124;  Mtxito:  Chihuahua,  458;  New  Hezioo, 
110,  131,  210;  Prettau,  Tyrol,  143;  St  Avoid,  127;  Sweden.  140;  Boutk 
Ahssica.:  Peru:  Cerro.de  Pasco  mining  district,  458:  Vermooli  207;  West- 
phalia, 125. 

Copper  Queen  copper-mine.  BJabee,  Cochise  county,  Aris.  [446]. 

Copper-silver  mines:  Idaho:  Florida  Mountain  ;  Black  Jack,  673;  Trade  Dollar,  573L 

Copper-sandstone  of  Bohemia,  126. 

Caidillsran  region  of  the  Western  D.  S„  304. 

Cornwall  (England)  copper  veins  of,  620;  tin-deposits  of,  139. 

Coronado  copper-mines,  449. 

Cotta,  B.  von  :  classiflcation  of  ore-depoeita  by,  4;  on  ore-deposition,  li24  tiitq.;  minea 
of  the  Banat,  in  Austria,  716. 
■   Cotta,  B.  von  and  Stress,  Edward,  on  the  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  Bauat^  Hungary 
[648]  (footnote). 

Country-rock  near  Himmel&hrt  mine,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  analysis,  by  Dr.  H.  Scholie, 
529. 

Critical  temperatures  of  water,  etc,  6GS. 

Crosby.  W.  F.  and  W.  O.,  on  the  sea-mUls  of  Cephalonia,  304. 

Croes,  Whitman,  and  Penrose.  B.  A.  F.,  on  mineral  deposits  of  the  Cripple  Craak  dia- 
triot,  Colo.,  574. 

'■  Crustification."  12,  196,  204,  240,  260,  277. 

Crystalline  schista,  ore-depoaits  in,  137. 

Cumberland.  England,  iron-ore  deposits,  138. 
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I>kkota,  sold-depoalte  of  Blaok  HIUb,  160. 
Daliuer,  K.,  on  "  bed-impr^natiouB  "  atSchwarzenberg,  650. 

l><Mtbr£ie,  Prof.  A. ;  on  altoraCiaiiH  produced  by  minenl  ipriDgB,  48  tt  ttq. ;  on  caoBas 
of  strise  in  lode-nills,  213;  on  the  kaolin -depoa I ta  of  CSomwall,  Fmioe  and  Q«r- 
many,  BBl ;  od  Babtemnean  water-clrcukcion,  18  «<  ten. 
r>E  X>A.UKAY,  Fbop.  L.  C  :  remarks  od  Emmons  and  Weed,  616. 
r>e    HdiiDTuiy  on  chemical  theory  of  ore-depoaitB,  d,  S3;  on  metalliferoDB  deposita, 
[476].  389,  455,  67S;  vlawH  on  "Mcondaiy  eoriehmeat,"  766;  on  the  relation  of 
secondary  nactions  to  the  ground  water-)  btbI,  756. 
Depoeition  by  Tadoae  cinnilatloD,  CUieJM  of  Soathem  Arizona  an  example  of,  710 

e(  MQ. 
Deposition  of  orse,  some  prinolplCB  oontroillnK  the,  38S ;  of  oxides  below  watei-leTBl, 

438  ;  of  inlplildea,  438. 
I>«trlta.l  depccitB,  16S. 

Deverenx,  W.  B.,  on  oooarrenoe  of  gold  In  Black  Hiila,  Dak.,  160. 
Devon  CodsoIr  copper-mine,  Cornwall,  831. 
Discission,  spaces  of,  13,  74. 
DiSBolutiou,  spaces  of,  13, 9.'>. 

DistTibation  of  elementary  tmbstancea  in  the  earth's  omst,  639. 
DoelteT,  Dr.  C.,  synthetic  experiments  in  anlphlde  reactions,  460. 
Xktlcoath  gold-mine,  near  Elkborn,  Hont.  [196], 
Douglas,  Jamee,  on  the  Bntte,HoDt.,copp«r-<lepodts,3B3;  on  the  Copper  Qneen  mine, 

Bisbee,  Ariz.  [446]. 
Dacktown,  Tenn.,  copper-deposits,  3S3,  715, 
Dux  coal-mine  (lifjoite),  Bohemia,  Irrnptiou  of  thrrmat  waters  at,  30. 

East  Wheal  Lovell  tin-mine,  Cornwall,  Ehk,.  cliaricter  of  ore-body,  13». 
Elinigkeit  silver-mine.  Joachim 9thal,  Saxouy,  HSctmding  niinentl  springs  at,  30, 
Elba :  iron-ore  deposits  [648]. 
Emmons,  S.  H.,  on  decomposition  of  metals,  149. 

EMMONS,  3.  F. :  T\t  fleanidaTf  Earichmml  of  Ore-Deporilt,  433 ;  remarks  in  discnssion 
of  Collins,  Vogt,  De  Launay,  etc,,  756  tt  >tg.;  of  Lindgren  on  " Contact- Depos- 
its," 759  ;  of  Poaepny,  199. 
Emmons,  (i.  F.,  on  the  Butte,  Mont,,  copper-deposits,  384  ;  on  descending  waters,  107; 
on  the  fissure-vein  uf  Queen  of  the  West  lead-silver  mine.  Ten  Mile  district, 
Colo.,  597 ;  on  the  Leadville,  Colo.,  silver-depoaits,  3BS ;  on  the  mines  of  Cnstet 
county,  Colo,,  351. 
Emmons,  S.  F,,  and  Whitman  Cross,  on  propylitic  deposits  of  Silver  Cliff  and  Bceita 

Hills,  Colo.,  578. 
Emmous.  8.  F,,  W.  U.  Weed  and  Tower,  on  copper-veins  of  Butte,  Mont.,  596. 
England  :  iron-ores  of  Cumberland,  136;  lead-mining  in  north  of,  104. 
Earirkmenl  of  Gold-  and  «!«*■-  ViitU  (Wesd),  473. 

Enrich  meat  of  gold -veins  near  the  surface:  by  concentiatian,  738;  by  desoending 
witeTs,737;  by  precipitants,  712;  by  salnUon,739;  by  solntion  and  precipila- 

Enterprise  gold-  and  silver-mine,  BIco,  Dolores  connty,  Colo.,  290, 342, 396. 
Epigsuetic  depoeitH,  differences  of  depth  in  the  original  positiona  of,  and  secandary 

alteration  of  deposits,  669,  STl. 
mtnltiii,  deposits  of,  at  Carlsbad,  53. 
Eruptions,  sequence  of,  689, 
Eruptive  after-actions,  ore-deposits  formed  by,  613;  casiiteTi to- veins  and  apatite* 

veins.  645, 646;  pegmatite-veins,  647, 
Eruptive  processes,  relation  ot,  to  the  formatton  of  ore-deposits,  641. 
Eruptive  rocks:  deposits  In,  137 ;  inflnence  on  at»depoeition,  191 ;  relation  of  tliermal 

springs  to,  S21. 
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ETxfmbirfie,  mlnenl  BpriDgstnmlDes  of,  30;  ore-depoiits,  8!;  veins  of  the,  614, 616>. 
EttK  Enob.  013  (footDote);  lia-ore  aapoilts.  Bliek  Hilli,  8.  Dak.,  643  (footnote). 
EurekH  district,  Nev.,  geoloftical  coDditiona  of,  IIS. 
Eva  Hay  allver-1e^  mine,  Boulder  county,  Mont.,  485 ;  analysis  of  ore,  486. 

Factors  luanaiicing  depth  at  which  rock'flom^  occnri,  287. 

Faribaalt,  E.  R,  on  the  gold  measarea  of  Nova  Bootla,  412. 

.Films  ttanmfira,  665. 

fVoiu  lulftiTh  dilt*  plamMfhvt,  666. 

FiEsuroa :  filHag,  analyais  of,  37 ;  of  dislocation,  14 ;  oi-»^eposita  In,  74 ;  theoriea  of 

origin  of.  212. 
FliBUre-veina,  metasomatle  procosie^  in,  4D8  ei  teq, 
Florence  silver-lead  mine,  Neihart,  Hont.,  434. 
FlowftEB:    fkctors  inflnencing  depth   of  occnmace,  287;   of  nnderground  watei, 

cause  of,  30S ;   of  urater  in  capillar;  openings,  PoiaeQllle's  Ian,  S97;   zone  of, 

236. 
Flow  of  louki,  eiperiments  in,  by  F.  D.  AdaniB,  HcOill  UniTCTsity  [387]. 
Flaorine,  proportions  af,  in  the  earth's  crnst.  S36. 
Fluorite  in  Independence  mine,  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  nS4. 
Forcbhammer  on  kaolinlmtion  [661]. 

FarMatumof  Bonamaiinihe  Upper  Porlimu  of  Gofd-Vstu  (Biceard),  734. 
Foster,  a  Le  Neve,  on  tin-deposits  of  Cornwall,  138. 
Foallon,  A.  B.  von,  on  ore-deposits  of  Sadbury,  Canada,  145, 146. 
Fowry  Consols  copper-mine,  Cornwall,  630, 
Fracture:  condition  of  water  in  zone  of,  291 ;  division  of  zone  of,  into  a  )>elt  of 

weathering  and  a  belt  of  c^meotation,  327;  ore-deposits  derived  from  zooco^ 

300 ;  zona  of,  286 ;  zone  of,  material  fur  ore-deposits  derived  from  rocks  in,  302. 
Fracture  and  flowage,  lone  of  combined,  288. 

Franco;  Fontaineblean  sandatono,  119;  irou-ore  deposits  of  Oielette  [648]. 
Freiljerg,  Saxony,  ore-depoeits,  78,  615, 616, 
Freiberg,  Bavarian  Upper  Palatinate,  lead -deposits.  liiS. 
Fresh  and  altered  rocks  from  gold-quartz  veins,  analysis  of,  589. 
Frohner  silver-lead  mine,  near  Helena,  Hont.,  49A ;  analysis  of  ore,  496. 
Fncbs.  E..  on  copper-ores  of  lower  California,  1S2. 
Fnnnan,  H.  van  F.,  on  mines  near  Hapimi,  Durango,  Hex.  [445]. 

Gage,  J.  B..  on  occnrrenoe  of  lead-  and  zinc-ore*  Id  HiMOOr),  115. 

Galena;  replacing  ealcite  in  Elktaom  mine,  Uont.,  637;  tree-stems  changed  to,  at 

Veauvins  lead-mines,  Bavaria,  139. 
Oamet  in  gold-qnartz  veins  of  Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wain,  531. 
Gas,  analysis  of,  liberat«d  from  warm  miueial  water,  35. 
Qeodes,  opal  and  chalcedony,  mineral  deposits  in,  24. 
Germany ;  copper  ores,  124  rt  tj. ;  lead-deposits  of  Mecheruioh,  near  Commern,  1S7; 

iron-ore  deposits  of  Alsace,  136;  tin-placers  at  Annaberg,  Bazony,  1G9. 
Geyser  silver-mine,  Silver  Cliff,  Custer  Connty,  Colo.,  461. 
Gilbert, O.  E.,on  the Coidilleran  region  of  the  Western  U.  8., 304. 
Globe  copper-deposits.  Oils  county.  Ariz.,  147. 

Gneiss  near  Himmelfahrt  mine,  Freiberg,  Saxony,  analysis  ot,  581,  662. 
Gold:  ancient  placer-mining  in  Bohemia,  1S3;  occnrrence  ot.   In  Oympie  dIsMct, 

Queensland,  744;  in  manganese  spar,  67;  at  Bico,  Colo.,  744. 
Gold  Hill  silver-mine.  Storey  coonty,  Nev.,  high  temperature  of  water  in,  31. 
Gold  in  pycite  of  Orphan  Buy  copper-mine,  Boulder  connty,  Colo.,  738. 
Gold-mines;  Aroma:  Pinal  county;  Mammoth,  salt  in  water  of,  741;   Califor^m: 

Calavena  connty:    Rathgeb,  725,  748.  760;    Cblorade:   Cripple   Creek;   Moon 

Anchor,  747, 748 ;  Cripple  Creek  district;  Baena  Viit«,S90;  LM,290;f 
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390;  Victor,    2S0-,  PoBBiaN  Coumtribs;   Aiutralta:   Bright  dlttrict;   HttUb, 

746,747;  Bright  district:  Shouldn't  Wonder,  T46;  WfUmAuitrdlia:  Ealgoorlie; 

Oreat  Boulder  Haia  Bee/,  742;  Eklgoorlie;  Great  Boaldsr  Froprietuy,  ntt  in 

water   of,   740;  EniUDalliDg ;  Sugitr  Loaf,  1*2;  NeaZetUaMd:  Thamea  district: 

Mo&nataeri,  752;    Mmitana:   Elkham;   Dolconth    [496];   Elkhorn;  Mayflower 

t49e3.      ^INoTB.  The  nameraua  panins  referencea  to  gold^miDse,  oocDrriog  ia 

Prof-  Posepay'a  paper,  have  noC  licea  BSparately  indexed.) 

Qold-ores:  depoaila  of  Binck  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  160;  Beresov,  Urol  MonDt^iiB,  76;  Hao- 

fcary,  85;  of  Anstralaaia,  161,  221  tt  ttq.  ;  in  the  Urol  moantaiDS,  76,  153;  Nuw 

Zealand  :  Haaroki  or  Thames  gold-lleld,  221 ;  Otago  gold-Qeld,  224;  Sonth  Africa; 

V?itwatenraDd,  162;  Sweden ;  Falun,  141;  TronaylTanta,  Daclan  gold- field,  86; 

Vercepatak,  Tianaylvania,  66,  ST. 

CKtld-  andailTer-mlaes;  CMmidi).- Dolores  conoty;  EDterprise. -i!K).  :142,  396.   Nevada: 

see  Comstock  Lode. 
Qold  and  silver  in  emptive  magmas,  641. 
Gold  and  silver  veins,  enrichmeDt  of,  473  el  leq. 
Oold  quartz  veins,  614. 

Oold-veins:  enrichment  of,  near  the  sarfitce  by  eoncentratioD, 736;  h; descending 
vrateis,  737,  736;  by  solution,  739;  by  solution  and  precipitation,  744;  formation 
of  bonanzas  in  the  upper  porttona  of,  tl  leq^  734. 
dottes  Oeachick  silver-mine,  Swsrzenberg,  Saxony,  ascending  watera  at,  29. 
Q-reat  Boulder  Main  Beef  gold-mine,  Kalgoorlie,  W.  Australia,  742  ;  salt  in  water  of, 

740, 
Qreat  Extended  Hostlers  gold-mine,  Victoria.  Australia,  obaracter  of  quartz  at,  215. 
Greece,  ore-depoaita  of  Laurium,  135,  246. 
Grimni,  J.:  class! flcation  of  ore-deposits  by,  4  ;  eiamination  of  Transylvania  ore-de- 

poaits  by,  96. 
Oroddeck,  A.  v.;  mines  of  Banat,  718;  on  ore-deposition,  122  »t  uq,  ;  on  tbe  vein-ays- 

tem  of  Clausthal,  Qennaiiy,  602;  ayatem  of  classlflcatlon  of  ore-deposits,  4. 
Groundwater,  695 ;  artesian  basins.  701 ;  common  conception  of,  695  ;  experience  in 
deep  mines  and  wells,  696  ;  bot-springs,  702;  irregular  distribution  of,  near  the 
surface,  705 ;  level,  436 ;  movementa  of,  19. 
Gniterman,  F.,  on  the  gold-deposita  of  Battle  Mountain,  Colo.,  740. 
Gypsum  :  origin  of  some  beds,  715. 

Hale  and  Norcroea  silver-mine,  Comstock  Lode.  Nev.,  flooding  o^  by  water,  31. 

Hanover  copper-mines,  Oroot  county,  N.  M.,  450. 

Hartz  munntalns,  ore-deposits.  79. 

Haiiraki  or  Thames  gold-fleld,  New  Zealand,  221. 

Helena  aud  Frisco  silver-lead  mlue,  Csur  d'Alene  district,  Idaho,  600. 

Uelmhacker,  B.,  on  ore-depoaita  of  Altai  region,  9ibeita,  155. 

Highland  Boy  copper-mine,  4.50. 

Uilla,  B.C.,  on  the  ore-deposila  of  Summit  district,  Bio  Qrandeconnty,  Colo.,  594. 

Hillside  gold-  and  silver-mine,  Ariz.,  mlnersl  veins  of,  213. 

HiDtze.  C,  on  kaolin  [664]. 

Eolroyd'a  (A.  Q.),  collection  of  specimens  from  gold-district  of  West  Australia,  677 

etteq. 
Hot  mineral  waters  encountered  in  mines,  31. 
Hungary ;  geode  of  iron  opal  from  Dreiwasser,  24 ;  iron-ore  deposits :  In  the  Banat 

[618] ;  iron-ore  deposits:  Vaskd  [648]:  ore-deposita  af.SSel  *eg. .-  silvei-d^MSita  of 

B^sb&nya,  99. 
Huut,  T.  Sterry,  on  the  copper-deposits  at  Ore-Kooh,  N.  C,  and  in  Carroll  oonnty. 

Vs.,  454 ;  oil  pseudomorphs,  602. 
HoMsk,  E.,  on  auriferoaa  pyritic  quarts-bed- vein  at  Paasagem,  Brazil  [657] ;  on  tiis 

anriferona  quartz-vein  of  Passagem,  Mlnas  Geraes,  Brazil,  546. 
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Hntton,  F.  W.,  on  the  anriferouB  veins  of  HBnnlii  Kold-flelds,  Thames  diatrict,  Hew 

Zealand,  GTl. 
UjdrogeD,  proportloDS  of,  la  the  eartli'B  cruBCi,  S3B;    aalphlde,  jmportuit  part  afi  In 

aacending  waters,  U, 
HyalerogeuiteB.  IS,  17. 
HTStoromoTpbons  or«-depoaits,  147. 


of  veins,  680. 

lIlustntiuDB  of  secoadary  eoricbmeat  and  dimiuatloa  of  ricbaasfl  with  depth,  363. 

Independence  (told-mlne,  Cripple  Cieek,  Colo.,  aalt  in  water  of,  741. 

Iodine,  proportioni  of,  in  the  earth's  cnut.  638. 

Iron,  proportionH  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  639. 

Iron-mioea:  Xortk  Carolina:  Person  connty  ;  Blue  Wing  [483]. 

Iron  opal,  f;eoda  of,  from  Dreiwaaaer,  Hnagary,  24. 

Iron-oie :  deposita  at  VukQ,  Hungary  [64S] :  of  Dieletta,  France  [648] ;  of  Eruti- 
ania  region,  Korway  [OiS],  <H9 ;  in  the  Bauat,  Hungary  [648] ;  in  the  Island  at 
Elba  [640] ;  increase  of,  in  depth  in  mangauese-deposits,  675. 

Iron-ores  :  analogy  of  Bohemian  and  Michigan.  2J7 ;  depcaition  of,  in  Htsabi  range, 
Hinn.,82S;  England,  Oamberland.  136;  Oermany,  Alsace,  136;  Lake  Superior 
deposits,  2-2S ;  Norway,  138 ;  Spain,  Bio  Tinto  [limonlto),  148 ;  Sweden,  Taberg 
(magnetite),  138;  Stritserland,  Carniola,  136;  Tyrol,  143. 

Irving,  Prof.  B.  D.,  on  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  I^ke  Superior,  Wi. 

Jacquet,  Hr.,  on  secondary  lalphides  at  Broken  Hill  lode,  N.  8a.  Wales,  AastiK- 

lift,  459. 
Jenney,  W.  P.,  on  the  lead-  and  zinc-depMitS  of  the  Uississippl,  453. 
JoBChimsthsl  miaos,  Bohemia,  mineral  waters  of,  30. 
Joplin  load-  and  i!inc-d<strict.  Mo.,  623. 
Justice  silver-mine,  Storey  county,  Nev.,  character  of  om-depoeit,  9S,  196;  239. 

Kackar  district,  southern  Ural,  Kusaia,  ore-deposlta  of,  15T. 

K^lenberg,  L.,  and  Lioeoln,  A.  T.,  oti  solntjons  of  silicates,  319. 

Kaolin-deposit  at  Ekersuad-Soggendal,  Norway,  068. 

Eaolinite  in  vein  near  Boulder.  Hont.,  534;  in  propyliUc  veins  at  Cripple  «Ti*»V, 
(^1d,,534;  in  veins  at  Delamar,  Idaho,  634;  in  veins  of  Summit  district,  Colo., 
534;  and  serlcite  In  veins  of  the  pyrltic  galena-fonn«tioa  of  Freiberg,  Saxony, 
534. 

Kaoiinimtion  of  locks,  680  et  Hg.,  668. 

Katrontza  gold-mine,  VerespataK,  Transylvania,  character  of  ore  at,  66,  67. 

Kemp,  J.  F. :  Th*  RUt  of  tlu  /pasaiu  Rocla  in  Iht  Formation  of  TcIm,  680. 

Kendall,  J.  D.,  on  iron-ons  of  Cumberland,  Eng.,  136. 

Kerr,  W.  C,  on  North  Carolina  gold-deposits,  153. 

Keweeuaw  Point.  Lake  Superior  region,  copper -bearing  rooks  of,  344. 

Eeves,  CHASi-as  B, :  remarks  on  Van  Hise,  688 ;  ou  LIndgren,  S3a 

KJerulf,  Tb. :  on  the  iron-ore  deposita  of  the  Kristiania  region,  Norway  [648]  (foot- 
note; ;  ou  iron-ore  deposits  in  Norway,  138. 

KougsberK  silver- mi  nee,  Norway,  468. 

RMpftrtehitftT  of  Maniisfeld,  Thnringia  and  Bohemia,  123, 184. 

Labrsdorite,  etc.,  analyses  of,  662. 

Lacroii,  A.,  on  aiinitizatloti  of  contact-metamorphioionea  in  the  Pyianoes  [6S0]. 

Lake  Superior  region ;  oopper-deposits.  144 ;  iron-orea  of;  fiUT. 

lanthanum,  proportions  of,  In  the  earth's  crust,  639. 
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lAppaieDt,  A.  da,  aa  metamorpbisia,  118. 

lAtenl-Hention  theorf  of  ore-dep<»itioD,57  el  mq.,  190,  EOO,  ii36,  242,  254,267.  271. 

LraiiaiD,  Greoce,  ore-depcaita.  135,  244. 

LeachiDg:  of  wall-rack,  S77;  in  the  lone  of  weatberlag,  476  it  wj. 

Lead-ona:  Freihnng,  BKvuian  Upper  Pslatinkte,  126;  Uistonrl  And  Wiaconsln.  115; 

HMhemioh,  nekr  Commem,  Germany,  127 ;  Nortb  of  Engluid,  106. 
Laadvllle,  Colo.,  ore-depoiitA,  106. 

Lead-^Iver  mln«s:  Colorado :  Tea  Mile  district ;  QDoen  of  the  West,  fiB7. 
Lead-iioe  mines:  Colorado;  Aspen  district;  Mollis  Qlb«on,  492;   Smnggler,  4B2. 
Lb  Contk,  Pbop.  JoaxPR :  on  geacaia  of  ore-deposits,  270 ;  on  minentl  T«ln-forma- 

tioD,  33. 
Lee  gold-mine.  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colo.,  290. 
Lsmbsrg'B  eiperiment  in  tbe  Bolntioii  of  anhydrous  poirdered  illlcates  by  boiling 

water  [843]. 
Limestone,  silielfled,  Diadem  lode,  Plumas  connty,  Cal,,  521. 
LiinM]REH,WAi.DEiiAB:  JTctoKHnofic  Proettttt  n  FUmrr-Veiiu.iBS;   TheCHanuier  and 

Gmooia  of  CfTlaU  Omtact-DtpoiiU,  716. 
Undgren,  W.,oDcontact-depoails.  759;  on  flsaore-veiDBof  theTrade  Dollar  and  Black 

Jack  mines,  Idaho,  673;  on  gold -belt  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  260;  on  gold-qDarti 

veins  of  California,  585;  on  granitic  and  dlori tie  rocks  of  Meadow  I^ke,  Nevada 

connty,  Cal.,  662 ;  on  tbe  Sierra  Nevada,  342 ;  oti  silver-lead  veins  of  Wood  Biver, 

Idaho,  566 ;  on  qnarti-veins  of  De  Lamar,  Idaho,  583. 
Utbinm,  proportions  of,  in  tbe  earth's  cmst,  938. 
Litbospbere ;  zone  of  flowage,  286 ;  lone  of  fractnre,  286. 
Livenidge,  experiments  on  precipitation  of  gold  tram  solotion  by  metallic  sulphides, 

[482]. 
Lock,  A.  O.,  on  gold-depoeila,  152. 
Lotti,  R,  on  the  Elba  iron-ore  deposits  [648]  (footnote). 
Lottner,  classification  of  ore-deposits  by,  7. 

HcKellar,  Peter,  on  qnartz-veina  in  granite  at  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Western  Ontario, 

Hagmattc  aegregation,  etc. :  auriferoas  pyrites  of  Bossiand,  B.  C,  642  ;  chromite  in 
peridotitas  and  their  second ary  serpentines  [642];  copper-ores  (bigb-grade)  In 
■erpeotlnized  peridotitcs  [642];  metallic  nickel-iron  in  eruptive  rocks  [642]; 
platinum -metals  In  highly  ernptive  rocks  [642] ;  nickeliferous  pyrrbotitca  in 
gabbro  [642];  ore-deposits  formed  by,  642  ;  deposits  formed  by:  titanic  iron-ores 
in  basie  and  Intermediate  ernptives  [642]. 

Magnesite  in  conntry-rock  near  Idaho  vein,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  526. 

Magueainai,  proportions  of,  in  tbe  earth's  CrUHl.  639. 

Hagnetite-deposit  at  Kirnnawara-LuaesRwara,  Sweden,  676. 

tmar  part  of  ore-depositing  water  is  meteoric,  302. 

Uammotb  gold-mine.  Pinal  county,  Ariz.,  salt  in  water  of,  741. 

Hanganew,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  639. 

Manner  of  filling  open  spaces  in  general,  63. 

Hannsfeld  kapftrichUfer,  123. 

Marine  detritns,  157. 

Mitya»  Kiraly  gold-mine,  Verespatak,  Transylvania,  cbaraeter  of  native  gold  at, 
68.70. 

MayOowet  gold-mine,  near  Elkhom,  Mont.  [496]. 

Mesabi  range,  Minn.,  iron-ores  of,  229. 

Hetals;  fonnd  in  mineral  waters,  45  it  leq,  ;  heavy,  original  soorce  of  the,  63T;  pres- 
ence of  in  igneous  rocks,  682;  presence  of  in  sedimentary  and  metammphic 
rocks.  684. 

Helamorpbons  ore-depoaiCs.  118  et  tq. 
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Hetasomisis,  first  use  of  terni,  6,  IK. 

MeCasaraatic  ore-deposita  in  aolable  rocki,  133,  850. 

ifelanomalie  Proauei  iti  FUiure-  Veini  (LlNPOEKN),  198. 

Mlchel-Lev7  on  tbs  Frencli  iron-ore  deposits  [fi48]. 

Mine  Ia  Hotte.  HodiRon  couotf ,  Mo.,  Icul-^lepoHitS  at,  117. 

Hlneral  ooatiogs  oa  oopper  at  the  Springs  of  Boiirboa  I'Archambaalt,  Pnnoe,  470. 

Uiueral  deposits:  tajsteromorphona,  147:  idiiiKoi'ous  aud  zenoftenoiia,  lOalM;.;  in 

limestone  caves,  24;  in  geodea,  24 ;  metaiuorphona,  118. 
Mineral  spriDics:  at  thesarboe,  37;  stractaral  featares  or  deposits  liy,  52. 
Mineral  waters :  alterstiaiis  produced  by.  48 ;  unalTtes  of,  37,42  el  trq. ;  atwoic  in,  47: 

chemical  constitotioD  of,  40;  minute  metallio  admixtures  io,  46;  temperstore 

of,  40. 
MiuiDg,  depth  of  [657]. 
Hluiiig  dlatricte,  distribntiou  of,  706. 
Missouri :  lead-regions  of,  115 ;  ore-depoaita  of,  188. 

Hmoataeri  gold-mine,  Tbamea  district,  New  Zealand,  7G2;  rlohncss  of  ore,  322. 
Hollie  Gibson  lead-ziuo  mine.  Aspen  district,  Colo.,  492. 
MolliB  Gibson  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo,,  450. 
fdontana:  Kold-oiines:  Elkhom;  Dolcoatb  [49(t] ;  Mayflower  [49fl]. 
Montans:  sllver-le^  mines:  Eva  Hsy,  495,  analysis  of  Ore,  49S;   Helena;  Frohuer, 

49A,  analysis  of  ore,  490  ;  Ifeihart ;  Florence,  484  ;  Big  Seven,  484. 
Montana:  silver-mines :  Butte  district;  Ruby  [482]. 
Moon  Anchor  gold-mine,  Cripple  Greek,  Colo..  747. 
Htiiler.  H.,  on  mineral  springs,  38. 
Myrtle  gold-mtne,  Bright  district,  Australia,  747. 

Nanmanu  on  peendomorpbs,  501. 

Nevada:   character  of  ore-deposits.  110  et  teq.;  Comstock  Lad«,  30,  89,  195,  239; 

Steamboat  Springs,  thennal  waters  of,  3B«I  ttg. 
Newberry,  Prof.  J.  S  :  on  claMldcation  nf  ore -deposits,  7;  origin  of  at«s,  131. 
New  Mexico:  copper-deposits,  110, 131, 210;  copper-mines;  Hanover.  4G0;  SaotaKt*, 

449. 
New  Zealand ;  gold-flelds  of,  221  et  leq. :  gold  in  eoal-mewans  of,  Ifll, 
Nickel,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  B39. 
Nickel-pyrrhotlte  deposit  at  Ertell,  Nnrwsy  [976]. 
Nitrogen,  proportions  of,  In  the  earth's  crust,  S39. 

NSmerath.  J.,  on  alterations  produced  by  mineral  waters,  49, 101,  SOI,  24G. 
North  Carolina:  copper-minee ;  Union  Copper  Company's,  454 ;  iron-mines:  Person 

county:  Blue  Wing  [483]. 
North  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  oie-depoeits  of,  SOS  «<  seg. 
North  Ophir  allver-mine.  Comstock  Lode,  Nev.,  high  tempeiatnr«  of  water  in,  31. 
Norway  :  iron-ore  deposits,  140 ;  Krlatiauia  regloa  [S4S],  649    kaolin -d^oaltB:  Ekei^ 

sund-Soggeudal,  662. 
N'nggets,  origin  of,  978  (footnote). 

Offenbinya  gold-minee,  Daclan  district.  Tnusylnnla,  80, 87. 

Opaliue  8ili»,  analysis  of,  57-'>. 

Openings  :  in  rocks,  293;  size  and  number  oC  296. 

Ore-bonanzas,  distribution  of,  745. 

Ore-chutes,  421, 

Ores;  some  principles  controlling  the  deposition  of,  SSS. 

Ore-deposits:  at  Broken  Hill,  Australia  [079];  at  Ctiafiarelllo,  Chile  [679];  ehemleal 
views  of  French  BChool.  8,  63;  olaaaiflcation  of,  ^7;  chuilfleMion  hitherto  em- 
ployed, 3;  Comstock  Lode,  Storey  connty,  Nov.,  195;  derived  from  nmeof  fiao- 
tnre,300;  detrital,  154;  examples  of  classes  of,  72;  formed  by  ali«nilwl aad  us- 
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eli»nicatl   inSucDiua  of  lor^ce  Tegion,  149;  bTtleromorphous,  147;  hTateTomoT- 
pHous,    of   older  geologicsl  formation,  160;  In  crystalliDe  schUta  and  eraptive 
Tociks,  TS,  83,  137 ;  in  aolable  lochs,  95 ;  material  for,  derived  from  rocks  in  zone 
oC   fracture.  303;  HedDoradJanik,  Uml  HIa.,  Banln  [079];  metuDorphoufl,  118; 
me1»aom(kifcic,  In  aolnble  rookt,  133 ;  origin  of.  in  deep  regions.  56;  Oraro,  Bolivia 
ters^-,  Pachnca,  Mexico  [670];  Paoco.  Peru  [679] ;  Potoal,  Bolivia  [079];  problems 
in  geology  of,  636  «l  wg. ;  proposed  claaalficstion  of,  7,  211.  326 ;  secondary  enrlcb- 
ment  of,  433  ft  uq.;  the  resolt  of  irork  of  ODdergroQDd  water,  285;  vercJunikf, 
or  surfBue,  15S;  ZaCBtecaH,  Mexico  [STB]. 
OcQ-depoaition :  in  fresb  water,  123;  inOaaDce  of  eruptive  racks,  191;  John  Wood- 
■naxd's  upiniona,  two  hundred  years  ago,  182;  lateral  Hecretioa  theory,  57  et  wg., 
190.  aOO,  236.  242,  ?54,  25T,  271;  in  open  spaces,  64.  195,239;  item  aea-water,  121. 
Ore-BbootH,  localizatioD  of,  746. 
Orphan  Boy  copper-mine,  Bonlder  coanty,  Colo.,  736. 

Ortboclase  (vBleociantte) :  in  gold-silver  veins.  Id  Valenciana,  Mexico,  S3S ;  in  Valen- 
ciantv  silver-mine,  Guamunato,  Mexico,  532;  in  gold-silver  veins,  Bilver  City, 
Idaho,  532. 
Otego  gold-fleld.  New  Zealand,  geological  fermation  of,  224. 
Ozygen,  proportions  of.  in  the  earth's  onut.  639. 

Pandora  silver-nilne,  Bm  Joan  connty, Colo.,  451. 

Penrose,  A.  P.  B.,  on  enrichmenia  between  altered  and  unaltered  vein-matter,  476 ; 
on    the  g(Mlof(j  of  the  Cripple  Creek  district,   290;  on  the  geology  of  Cripple 
Creek,  Cola.,  343;  on  the  superficial  altention  of  ore-depoelts,  389  [433]. 
Pegmatitea,  BMS. 
Pefciaatite- veins  in  Norway,  847. 
Fbillipe,  J.  A. :  on  appeamece  of  gold  at  Be«sege«,  Fnnce,  163 ;  classiflcation  of  ore- 

Plioapboras,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  cnist,  639. 

Pliyeico-chemical  principles  cODtrolllog  the  work  of  nndergroand  waten,  317. 

Placer-deposits,  l-'iS. 

Platinum,  placer-deposits  of,  156. 

Platinum -metals,  original  proportions  of,  In  rocks,  640;  at  Sudbniy,  Cuiada,  940;  at 

Klefva,  Sweden,  640. 
Pneumatolytio  minerals  in  veins,  6M. 

Foiseaille's  law  of  the  flowage  of  water  in  capillary  openings,  297. 
Pontglband,  ailver-Iead  district,  France,  fbrmatlon  of  lodes,  228. 
TSitsrvf,  Pbof.  Fbanx;  TkeGetieiuof  Ors-DspofiU,  1;  r«marks  IndiscDBlon,  23S. 
Fosepny  on  pipe-ore  of  RaibI,  Bohemia,  4S7 ;  on  stalactite  deposits  of  sniphlde,  486. 
Polassinm,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  639. 
Precipitation  in  the  zone  of  weathering.  479. 
Prefereutial  use  by  water  of  lariie  channem,  315. 
PretUu  in  Tyrol,  copper-mines  of,  143. 
PrMent  iu  the  Crologyof  Orf-DapoHto  (Voot),  638, 
Propylitic  andesite.  analysis  of,  566. 

Pnipylitization  of  rocks  [with  chloritization.  etc.),  660  si  taq.,  668. 
Prtlbnm,  Bohemia :  ore-deposits,  56.  61,  76,  83,  239  s(  leq. ;  Mining  Academy,  study  «f 

geology  at,  9. 
Pasadomorphs,  phenomena  in  formation  of,  15. 
Psilomelane  in  ore-deposits  at  Bomentcbe,  France,  074. 

Pompelly,  B. :  classiflcation  of  ore-depoaita  by,  7  ;  on  Lake  Superior  copper-depcaits, 
141 ;  on  the  metasomatic  development  of  copper-bearing  rocks  of  lAke  Superior, 
606;  on  metasomatism  in  ore-depeeita,  509. 
Pnringtan,  a  W.,  on  the  gold-quartz  velnsof  Tellnrida,  Colo.,  602:  on  the  mining 
Industries  of  the  Telluride  quadrangle,  Colo.,  417. 
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pTTlte-depMlta:  in  Gennan?  [651] ;  Id  HuDg&ry  [651] ;  in  Italy  [861].  Fobxiok 
CotrNTBIIs:  Italy:  Monte  CaUni,  467;  Ifarvaf,  051,  SG2-,  Vtgmaa  [457]  [678]; 
Fahlon  [876];  BortM  [676];  Solitelm*  [676];  (^i»;  Huelvm  proTinces,  456; 
BioTfuta,iS6;  Bio  Tinto,  Hnelva  diBtri(it,ff7S;  Thuils,436;  Spmtamd  Ptrtui^at 
[651]  :   Swfdtn  :  Fahlun  [457]. 

QuaTtz-alaalte  rocks,  formation  of,  661. 
QuiLrtK-dlaiipore  rocks,  formation  of,  661. 
QaecDBlanil,  ko'<1  in  raMil'Tneaanrea  of.  161. 
QnickailTer  at  Snlphar  Bank,  Cal.,  32  ei  teg. 

Balbl,  Carinthia,  orc-depostts,  61,  69,  102, 134. 

Bain-water,  suit  in,  43. 

SstligBb  gold-mine,  CalavenM  ooODty.  Cal.,  750. 

Bai'hond,  B.  W.  :  remark!  on  ttie  geneaia  of  ore-depoaita,  236,  368. 

Bayiiiond'a  claaalfication  of  orc-deposita,  7,  238. 

Bed  Mountain  district.  Colo.,  cbaracter  of  ore-depoaita,  109. 

Bcicliengtein  ailver-miae,  Valle  Sacca.  Hnngary,  deaciiptioQ  of  ore-depoait,  101, 

Beyer,  Dr.  K,  on  tin  placer-depoaita,  159. 

Bezbinya,  Hnajcary,  neology  of  ore-depoaits  at,  96. 

BliudoDite:  In  Veins  at  Broken  Hill,  Australiii,  531;  at  Bntte,  Mont.,  531 ;  a(  Kap- 

uik.  Hangar;,  531 ;  at  Beal  del  Uonte,  Mexico,  631. 
BiCKARD,  T.  A. :   The  Formati<m  of  fiOHWHiJ  in  the  Upper  Portions  of  Geid  Veiat,  734; 

remarkH  on  Poaepny,  190,  311. 
Bickard,  T.  A.,  on  the  Enterprise  mine  of  Rico,  Colo.,  390,  342. 
Bio  Tinto,  BpaiD,  copper-minea.  631 ;  limanite  dopoaita,  14S. 
Bock -cavities,  mineral  deposits  in,  15. 

Ruuk-saltdopoaits  :  at  MinwUjv&r,  Transylvania,  20;  of  the  Penian  QmU,  71. 
Bodna,  Transylvania,  ore-depoaibi,  95. 

RSe  of  i\t  Igtuavt  Sockt  in  IM  formation  of  Ytiyu  (E£llP),  S80. 
Bosario  Hilver-mlne,  Snii  Juancito.  Hondnras,  Central  America,  493. 
Bosenbnscb  on  the  genesis  of  peK mat ite- veins,  733. 
Itubidinm,  pru portions  of,  in  tlie  earth's  crust,  639. 
Rohy  silver-mine,  Bntte  district,  Mont.  r4a2]. 
Buaeia:  gold  placer-deposits  of  Ural  Monntains,  156;  oreJepoaita  of  Eaekar  dlatriet, 

in  tho  Ural  [153],  157. 
Buttle  in  apatite- veins,  B46. 

Salt,  in  rain-water,  43. 

Salt-miniug  in  Austrian  Tyrol,  267. 

Sandberger,  Prof  :  on  flsaure-veinsof  Schappach,  Bchwamrald,  594 ;  lateral -aecretion 
theory  of,  r,7  el  .eg.,  190,  200,  236, 242,  254,  257,  271 ;  oconrrence  of  native  silver 
in  altered  granite  [506];  Przibram  rock,  analysis  of  aamplee  by,  63;  on  ailvei^ 
veina  of  Wtttich-Scbwarzwald.  694. 

Sandatonea:  copper,  of  Bohemia,  126;  at  Fontaineblean,  France,  US. 

Savage  silver-mine,  Comstock  Lode,  Nov.,  flood  of  water  in,  31. 

Santa  Bita  copper-mine.  Grant  county,  N.  H..  44S. 

Sawyer,  A.  B.,  on  Witwatersrand  gold-field,  South  Africa,  168. 

Saxony  ;  tln.deposila  of  Altenberg  and  Zinnwald,  analysia  of,  643. 

Scandinavia,  oredeposlti  of,  140. 

Scapolitiration  of  tonka,  fifiO  e(  seq.,  668. 

Schists:  copper,  124  ei  leq.  ;  ore-depnaits  in  cryatalline,  137. 

Schiirmann,  K,  iave8ti|{atioua  in  sulphide  reactions,  466. 

Sea-mills  of  Ceplmluuia,  water-pow.r  oP,  304. 

Sea-water:  metallic  snlphldes  from,  188  ;  traeea  of  metals  in,  121. 
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Second  concenttatlon  favored  by  large  openiogg  of  the  belt  of  weKthering,  378. 

Seeoadary  Enriekmtnt  of  Ore-Depoiilt  (Emmonh),  ^3. 

Secoudary  enrichment,  absence  of,  iu  Hilvet-lead  bodies  of  Ckeur  d'Alene  district, 
Idabo,  OS;  chaafceg  of  water-level,  467  ;  cbemical  processea  involved  in,  4S5  el 
leq. :  effect  of  pbysioKrapbic  and  climatic  chaagea.  496;  instances  of:  Auitralia; 
New  South  Wales;  Bmkun  Hill  lode,  459;  conditions  at  Butte,  Mont,  440; 
Extern  U.  8.,  4r>2;  MeiUo:  Chihnabaa,  468;  Peru:  Ceiro  de  Pasco  mining  dis- 
tricts, 458;  Spain:  Huelvaproviaces,  456:  Bio  Tinto,  4d«;  TharslB,456:  Westeru 
oopper-depotits,  445;  Western  silver-deposits,  450;  zone  of  enrichment,  470  c( 
ttq.,i!^;  BoluCioa  and  precipitation  of  gold,  481  tt  leq,  ;  occurrence  of  bonanns 
and  pay-stre^Lks.  4StJ  tt  itq.;  of  veins  at  Neihart,  Hont.,  493  el  *»!.,'  zone  of 
weatlieriug.  4T.i  tt  leq. ;  leaching  la,  476  el  »eq.  ;  precipitation  in,  479. 

Sericitization  of  rouks.  WO  at  teq.,  UBB. 

Seven-Thirty  Hilver-miuc,  Clear  Creek  county,  Colo.,  ore- veins  of,  218,  217. 

Shouldn't  Wonder  gold-mine,  Bright  district,  Australia,  746. 

Siberia,  Altai  region,  ore-depositi  of,  155. 

Blderite  in  lead-silver  veins  of  Csar  d'Alene,  Idaho,  527 ;  of  Wood  Blver,  Idaho, 
537. 

Silicates,  solutions  of,  319. 

Slliciflcation  of  roclLS,  661  et  aeq.,  666. 

SiliciOed  dioritu,  analysis  uf,  593. 

Silicon,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  639. 

Silver-lcsd-minea;  Calorada:  Custer  connty ;  Geyser  (Secarlty-),  331;  MmtUma: 
Boulder  county;  Eva  May,  495,  analysis  of  ore,  493;  Helena;  Frohuer,  496, 
Mcihart;  Big  Seven,  484;  Florence,  4H4. 

Silver-mines:  CbJoriirfci ;  Custer  County;  Oeyser,  461 ;  Ouray  county :  Yankee  Oirl, 
74M ;  Pitkin  county;  Mollis  Qlbsoo,  4.30 ;  8mu),'gler,  430 ;  San  Juan  county  ;  Pan- 
dora, 4.il ;  Sniaggler-Cnion,  451;  Yankee Qirl,  451;  Fobeiox  Coi;ntribb:  Aat- 
tralia:  Neiv  South  Wales;  Broken  Hill  Consols,  460,  461 ;  OKral  ..Inxriin  .- Hon- 
duras; Rnsarlo,  493;  Nea  South  Walt*:  Aostrallan  Broken  Hill  CodboIh.  490; 
Noriras:  Kungsberg, 468 ;  Jfoatana,-  Bntte  district ;  Ruby  [463]. 

Silver  Plume  district.  Clear  Creek  county,  Colo..  623. 

Silver  Beef  mlnlnK  district,  Utah,  130. 

Silver- andsllver-lead  oru4:  in  Colorado,  202,316  ;  Hartz  mountains, 80;  atLanrinm, 
Greece,  lai;  Nevada,  112,  19!^,  2.51 ;  Pontgibaud,  FrHOce,  222;  at  RaibI,  Carin- 
tbi»,10-J;  at  R<^b^yB,HungHry,  98. 

^ogrcn,  A.;  on  iron-ore  deposits  in  Sweden,  138;  minex  of  Bnnat.  T18. 

Slicbter,  C.  S. :  on  the  motion  of  underground  waters,309:  un  openings  in  rocks, 
294. 

Slick en«id«fl :  formation  of,  313  cl  u^. ,-  at  Raibl  silver- lead  minis,  103;  in  Scandina- 
vian mines,  140. 

Smith,  Qeorge.  on  secondary  sulphides  at  Broken  Hill  Consols  mine,  N,  So.  Wales, 
Anstralia.  460,  461. 

Smuggler  gold-mine,  Cripple  Creek  district,  Cnlo.,  290. 

Smuggler  lead-iinc  mine,  Aspen  district,  Colo.,  492. 

Smuggler  sllvor-mines,  Pitkin  county,  Colo..  450. 

Smuggler- Union  silver-mine,  San  Juan  county,  Colo.,  451.  622. 

Soda-niter:  origin  of,  71.3. 

Sodium,  proportions  of,  In  Ihe  earth's  crust,  639. 

Solutions  of  silicates,  319. 

f^me  Prnrnpltn  CoittriAVmg  Ihe  Dtpotilim  of  Orti  (ViH  HiSk),  282 ;  discussion  through- 
out later  pages  of  this  volume. 

Source  of  underground  ivater,  302. 

South  Africa,  gold-deposits  of,  162. 

South  Dakota :  tin-ore  deposits :  Black  Hills,  643  (footnote). 

Spaces  of  dlscinioa,  14;  ore-deposits  in,  74. 
&I 
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spaces  of  iliwolutioD.  11. 

Spain,  itou-ore  deposltaof,  148. 

Sparr.  J.  R :  on  Ibe  Aspen  miniag  district,  Colo.,  312,  598;  on  tlie  geology  of  Uie 

Hercur  luining  distriot,  Utah,  407;  ou  oie-bodlee  of  the  Aipen  dutrict,  Colo., 

498;  Pagmatite-vein*  in  Ynkon  section,  733. 
SL  Avoid,  copper-ores  In  sandstone  of,  137. 

Steamboat  Springs,  Waahoe  county,  Nev.,  thenna]  wmters  of,  36  et  tq. 
St«lzner,  Prof.  A,  W. ;  on  deposits  of  tin-ore,  159 ;  microscopic  methods  of  reamrch 

[eia];  on  pyritlc  deposits,  65S;  on  silveT-tin  veins  in  Bolivia  [S45]  (footnote); 

term  of  "  metasomBsIa  "  propo«ed  by,  6;  on  tonimaliulc  gold-copper  veini  in 

Chile.  516. 
Stokes,  H.  N.,  on  chemical  reactions,  471. 
Stream  detritus,  151. 

Stris  and  tlickensldes  as  proofs  of  movement,  213  tt  leq. 
Strontium,  proportions  of,  In  the  earth's  crust,  B39. 
Structnral  featares  of  the  deposlta  of  mineral  springs,  52 
Strnggl  silver-lead  mine,  Baibi,  Carinthia,  ore-bodies  of,  IIM. 
Snbteminean  water-circnlation.  18,  219,  253. 
gnbterianean  waters,  heat  of  ascending,  31. 
Sugar  Loaf  gold-mine,  KuDsiialling,  W.  Anstraiis,  712. 
Bulphide  enrichment  in  veitu  of  Freiberg,  Saiony,  615. 
Sulphide  ores,  effect  of  ferric  salts  upon,  676  (footnote). 

Sulpbur  Bank  qnieksilver-mine,  I^ke  county,  Csl.,  thermal  waters  at,  32  <t  Mf.,  256. 
Sulphur,  proportions  of,  In  the  earth's  cmst,  639. 
3urface-QoiVB  of  Igneous  rock  unfavorable  to  vein -formation,  691. 
Sweden:    Ammebcrg,   zinc-blende   mine  at.  111;   copper-  and  gold-orea,  140;    pta- 

tiiium-metelsat  Klefva,  640;  Taberg,  iron-ore  deposits  of,  138. 
Switzerland,  Camiola,  iron-ore  deposits  of,  136. 

l^berg,  Sweden,  iron-ore  deposits,  138. 

Talhawang  gold-district,  New  South  Wales,  161. 

Tasmania,  gold  in  coal-measures  of.  161. 

TelluHum :  in  quartz-veins  at  Cripple  Cr«ek,  Colo.  [651]  ;  at  Hauraki,  New  Zealand 

[651] ;  St  Naayag,  Hungary  [851]. 
Temperatnres,  critical,  of  water,  etc.,  659. 
Temperature :  of  magmas,  ftiifl ;  of  mineral  waters,  40. 
Thames  gold-fleld,  New  Zealand,  221. 
Thermal  waters  encountered  in  mines,  Zfl,  30. 
Thermo-dynamic  relations  between  hot  water  and  soft  glua.  306. 
ThuringU,  hupferachkfer  of,  121. 
Tin,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crust,  63D. 
Tin-dGposIta :  of  Altenherg  and   Zinnwald,  Saxony,  analysis  of,  542;  of  Etta  Knob, 

8.  l>uk.,  613(rootaoCe):  of  Cornwall,  England,  139;  placec-depoaits,  16S. 
Tin-,  copper-  and  galena- veins  in  Cornwall,  Eng.  [657]. 
Tilanomagnetlte-olivinlte  deposit  at  Taberg,  Sweden,  138, 
Titanio  acid  in  apatite- veins,  646. 
Titauionj,  proportions  of,  in  theeartb's  crust,  639. 
Tornebohm,  A.  £.,  on  contact-deposits  at  Pltksranta,  Finland  [S50]. 
Trade  Dollar  copper-silver  mine,  Florida  Mountain,  Idaho,  573. 
Tiansylvauia :  Dacian  gold-district,  86;  mining  rock-salt  at  Miroe  Ujvir,  20;  Ven»- 

pntak  gold  deposits,  66  et  itq.,  87  ;  Vulkqj  gold  deposits,  88. 
Transvaal,  Sonth  Africa,  Witwatersrand  gold-flelds,  162. 
Tresaveaii  copper-mine,  Cornwall,  621. 
l^n*''   oopper-mines  of  Prettan,  143;   iron-ore  deposits,  143;  salt-mining  at  tba 

Salikammergut,  267. 
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UndorgroDDd  waters :  see  tDiiainenible  pusajfen  thronghoat  this  Tolame. 

Uikitied  Verde  (wpper-miDCs,  Yavapai  couuty,  Aiiz.,  447. 

Union  Copper  Co.'i  copper-mine,  Gold  Hill,  Bowau  oonnty,  N.  C,  464. 

TJral  mouDtaini,  go1d-diitTlct8  0f,76. 

Utah  t  characterof  ore-depoeita,  tlO;  ailver  Beef  minlnKdiattict,  13a 

Vadooe  uudergraund  circuIatiOD,  IS;  fllltng  of  open  spaces  formed  hj,  33;  probable 

source  of  some  deep  ore-deposits,  197, 198. 
Vadooe  tu.  deep  clicalation,  378. 

Vallfi  lead-mines,  Jefferson  coanty,  Mo.,  character  of  depositB,  71, 115. 
Vanttdium,  proportions  of,  in  the  earth's  crast,  S3S. 
Va.it  HieE(C.  B.):  Smu  Prindpln  CmtroBing  the  Dig>o$Ui<m  of  Ona,  SB2;  remarks  in 

disciuslau,  T3I. 
Vapors  or  dlssociBtad  gases  in  igneous  rocks,  686. 
Vein-formatiouB,  sequence  of,  600. 
Veio-mineials:  association  of,  958;  deposition  of,  669. 
Veins,  rAle  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  formation  of  SBOttieq. 
Verehoviku,  or  sar&ce  ore-deposits,  1^. 

Verespatak,  Transylvania,  stroctare  of  gold-deposits  at,  66,  ST. 
Vermont:  copper-deposits  of,  207. 

Veaovins  leaJ-mine,  Bavaria,  Germaay,  tree-stems  changed  to  g^ena  at,  129; 
Victor  gold-mine,  Cripple  Creek  district,  Colo.,  290. 
Vogelgei4aug  on  dissemination  of  native  silver  in  gneiss  [506]. 
VoOT,  Pbof.  J.  H.  L. :  ProWnna  in  the  Geology  of  Ort-DtpotUt,  636. 
VoRt'H  account  of  ossiterite- veins  in  Telemarken,  Norway,  563  ;  of  concentration  of 

gold  and  silver  beneath  "  iron  hat "  In  Bio  Tinto  region,  Spain,  437. 
VoD  Fircks,  W.,  on  the  tin-deposits  of  Ht.  Bischoff,  Tnsmatila.  543. 
VoQ  lokey.  Btla,  on  the  ora-depoaits  of  NagyUg,  Hangary,  fi68. 
Vulhoj  gold-mines,  Transyivan  ia,  character  of  ore-deposits  of,  86. 

Waldstein,  classiflcation  of  ore-deposits  by,  4. 

WaterK  t  analysis  of,  from  mineral  springs,  37.  42  ;  ascending,  encoantered  in  mines, 

28;  subterranean  circulation  of,  IS,  210,  2i>3  ft  teq. 
WEBW,  Walter  HaKTJJY  ;   Tkt  Enridunml  of  Gold- and  Silver- Veittt.iTS. 
Weed'9  acconnt  of  thecopper-dcposita  of  the  Son thero  Appalachian  region,  453  ;  of 

theElkhom  mine,  Mont.,  597  ;  of  the  mines  of  Neihart,  Moot.,  452. 
Weidinan,  S.,  on  ignrona  rocks  of  Fox  Biver  Valley.  Wis.  [289]. 
Well-waters  of  Tucson,  Arii. ,  analysis  of,  714. 
Werner,  A.,  theory  of  ore-deposits  of,  3. 

Westphalia ;  copper-ores  of,  12.'> ;  pisolitic  formation  at  Warstein,  67. 
Whitne.T,  Prof.  J.  D. :  classification  of  mineral  deposits  by,  6  ;  on  lead-  and  Eino.ores 
of  Wisconsin,  1 1R. 

WtNcBBU.,  Horace  v.:  In  discnssion  of  the  genesis  of  ore-deposits,  192,  237. 

Winklchner,  H.,  on  rock-salt  depoalts  of  the  Fenian  Qui f,  21. 

WlKSLOW,  ABTOfB :  ill  discusslou  of  the  tcenesls  of  ore-deposits,  188. 

Wisconsin,  lead-  and  zinc-regions  of,  115, 117,  189  el  atq. 

Witmterarand  gold-field.  Traiisvasl,  South  Africa,  162. 

Woodnsn],  John,  "  Essay  Towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Earth,"  192. 


Yinkee  Oirl  silver-mine,  Ouray  county,  Colo,,  748. 

Vukeo  Qirl  silver-mine,  San  Joan  connty,  Colo,,  461. 

Yelloir  Jacket  silver-mine,  Storey  oonnty,  Nev^  locstion  of  or 
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Yellowstone  Natiooal  Park:  soaljEis  of  water,  42;  chimnej-llhe  caniloits  bnllt  by 


Yttrium,  proportions  of,  In  ettrtli's  crust,  S 
Yukon  section  :  Pegtnatite  y  * 


Zeolitlzatioii  of  rocka,  661  el  arq.,  860. 

Zinc-blende,  pruportiOD  of,  iacrcasing  witb  depth  of  deposit,  673. 

Zinc-ores;  Ammeberg,  Sweden,  Ul ;  Wiaconsin,  IIT,  IBB  fl  tn/. 

Zicconium,  proportioDs  ot,  in  tbe  earth's  erast,  639. 

Zones  of  weathering,  of  enrichtnent.  and  of  primary  salphldes,  476  et  ug. 

Zone  of  combined  fractnre  and  flowage,  38S. 

Zoppe,  O.,  on  salt  in  rain-water,  43. 
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